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ABSTRACT 

This  conprehensive  handbook,  which  eiphasizes  aajor 
planning  problems  and  their  solutions,  should  enable  administrators 
and  others  to  enhance  the  professional  skills  they  will  need  for  the 
successful  nanageaent  and  operation  of  statewide  systeas  of  higher 
learning.  Chapters  cover:  design  for  statewide  planning; 
socioecononic  coaparisons  anong  states;  eitending  educational 
opportunity;  financial  aid  to  students;  differential  functions  of 
colleges  and  universities;  selected  responsibilities  in  the  search 
for  excellence;  neeting  area  educational  prograa  and  capacity  needs; 
aeasuring  professional  aanpower  supply  and  deaand;  college  and 
university  libraries;  space  aanageaent  and  projection;  caapus  and 
building  planning  status;  issues  on  financing  higher  education; 
governaent  support  and  institutional  econoaies;  and  state  budgeting 
for  higher  education.  The  appendices  include:  aethodology  for 
projecting  large  enrollaents;  higher  education  price  indexes;  college 
and  university  financial  data;  and  college  and  university  student 
aigration  data.  Statistical  tables  accoapany  the  text.  (Author/P6) 
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FOREWORD 


The  nationwide  trend  to  expand  higher  education  enrollments,  facilities, 
and  resources— a  phenomenon  of  the  I950*s  and  I960*s— is  veering  in  a  dif- 
fetent  direction.  Colleges  and  universities,  instead  of  coping  with  problems 
linked  to  growth,  will  be  faced  in  the  coming  years  with  such  complexities 
as  reducing  expenditures  and  revising  curriculums*  They  will  also  need  to 
implement  technological  delivery  systems  now  in  nascent  stages  of  de- 
velopment and  use.  Moreover,  it  will  be  essential  that  they  concern  them- 
selves with  extending  postsecondary  educational  opportunities  to  adults 
of  all  ages.  These  so-called  ^'new  directions^*  in  higher  education  will  re- 
quire as  much,  if  not  more,  careful  planning  and  coordination  than  were 
needed  during  the  period  of  accelerated  expansion. 

This  comprehensive  handbook,  which  emphasizes  major  planning 
problems  and  their  solutions,  should  enable  administrators  and  others  to 
enhance  the  professional  skills  they  will  need  for  the  successful  management 
and  operation  of  statev/ide  systems  of  higher  learning. 

Normally  scholars  research  at  their  own  pace,  taking  time  to  exhaust 
all  sources  of  data  and  to  ensure  the  validity  of  their  findings.  While  Kent 
Halstead^s  book  clearly  reflects  these  characteristics  of  scholarship,  unlike 
many  other  scholarly  treatises  it  avoids  the  jargon  of  the  discipline.  The 
language  chosen  by  the  author  will  be  easily  understood  by  the  working 
professional  and  the  informed  layman. 

Statewide  Pianning  in  Higher  Education  contains  so  much  useful  informa- 
tion that  it  is  destined  to  become  the  standard  reference  for -all  persons 
engaged  in  any  phases  of  planning  that  affect  the  future  of  colleges  and 
universities.  Those  of  ti«  who  have  conducted  original  research  in  this 
field  will  find  an  accurate  delineation  of  our  major  contributions.  Both 
practitioners  and  students  of  planning  will  discover  that  they  have  been 
provided  with  a  carefully  synthesized  presentation  of  procedures  and 
methodologies  supported  by  exacting  research. 

No  existing  work  contains  this  scope  and  depth  in  such  a  wide  range  of 
higher  education  planning  topics.  The  fact  that  the  content  reflects  the 
most  recent  and  comprehensive  thinking  on  the  subject  means  that  it  has 
great  potential  for  changing  the  outlook  of  practitioners:  broadening  their 
perspective,  sharpening  their  technical  expertise,  making  their  planning 
eflfort  more  productive.  The  annotated  bibliography  further  adds  to  the 
volume^s  definitiveness. 
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FOREWORD 


Dr,  Halstcad  comes  close  to  exhausting  the  extant  knowledge  of  higher 
education  planning  technology.  If  there  are  omissions  or  sketchiness  of 
detail  in  certain  areas,  the  reflection  rests  with  the  state  of  the  technology 
itself  rather  than  with  the  author.  He  has  produced  ait  exceptional  work 
for  which  scholars,  professionals,  State  otticials,  students,  and  interested 
citizens  will  be  grateful  for  years  to  come. 

Lyman  A.  Glenny,  Director, 

Center  for  Research  and  Development 

in  Higher  Education 
University  of  California,  Berkeley 


PRffACe 


Twcnty^fivc  years  ago  the  first  serious  effort  was  made  by  a  Statt  to 
plan  comprehensively  a  statewide  system  of  postsecondary  education. 
During  the  intervening  years  a  considerable  amount  of  useful  planning 
experience  and  expertise  has  been  acquired — initially  by  trial  and  error, 
more  recently  by  organized  and  methodical  research*  Although  many 
valuable  works  have  been  published  on  the  subject,  there  is  no  single 
comprehensive  study  dealing  with  the  theories,  analyses,  and  procedures 
involved*  This  book  has  been  written  in  an  attempt  to  fill  the  gap. 

There  are  three  major  reasons  why  a  manual  on  statewide  planning 
should  be  available:  (1)  An  imponant  undertaking  in  higher  education, 
planning  is  of  consequence  to  millions  of  students,  teachers,  and  citizens. 
(2)  As  a  continuing  process,  the  subject  is  of  concern  to  every  State.  (3) 
Since  planning  of  this  nature  is  a  relatively  new  undertaking  in  many 
States,  the  considerable  experience  gained  by  previous  practitioners  can 
be  of  great  benefit. 

This  volume  is  addressed  prinmrily  to  State  planning  officers  and  tech- 
nicians, college  officials,  teachers,  and  others  responsible  for  higher  educa* 
tion  planning.  To  that  end,  the  point  of  view  and  the  special  problems  of 
State  planning  officers  have  been  kept  in  mind.  It  is  also  hoped  that  the 
material  may  serve  to  some  degree  as  a  reference,  particularly  to  those 
whose  previous  experience  has  not  been  extensive. 

Although  planners  need  to  know  something  about  a  wide  number  and 
variety  of  topics,  they  often  have  little  time  to  read  indepth  source  ma- 
terial. Furthermore,  the  pace  of  State  planning  activities  has  been  swift; 
the  methodologies  have  often  been  obscured  in  final  recommendations; 
and  the  relevance  and  contribution  of  each  study  have  been  difficult  to 
assess.  To  be  useful,  information  concerning  the  planning  experience  must 
be  sifted  and  compressed,  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  collect  and 
summarize  in  reasonably  direct  fashion  the  wealth  of  fact,  experience,  and 
opinion  that  currently  exists  on  the  subject.  A  high  proportion  of  content 
in  some  areas  is  opinion,  and  includes  that  of  the  author.  But  the  overall 
intent  has  always  been  to  emphasize  proven  practices  and  verified  knowl* 
edge. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  provide  answers  to  all  the  problems  that 
may  arise  in  State  educational  planning.  There  has  been,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  genuine*  effort  to  identify  the  major  areas  of  concern  and  their 
component  parts,  to  indicate  the  factors  that  should  be  taken  into  account, 
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and  to  suggest  workable  procedures  that  may  Ih*  useful  in  arriving  at 
solutions.  While  the  content  cannot  be  exhaustive  at  this  stage,  nor  per* 
manent  at  any  stage  (iKrcause  of  continual  updating  in  planning),  it  docs 
provide  a  basis  for  thinking  about  what  can  and  cannot  he  accomplished 
in  this  specialized  aspect  of  higher  education. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  book,  the  approach  has  been  eclectic;  materials 
have  been  drawn  from  a  wide  variety  of  sources.  In  certain  instances  where 
deficiencies  were  nott^,  the  author^s  research  supplements  existing  in- 
formation. The  data,  while  as  up^tO'^date  as  possible,  have  been  selected 
primarily  to  provide  adjunct  explanations,  not  ^statistical  references.  The 
bibliography,  fully  annotated,  has  been  carefully  selected  to  represent  the 
major  works  of  direct  value  to  statewide  planners. 

A  handbook  such  as  this  should  be  dedicated  to  the  many  individuals 
who<«  research  and  practice  has  formed  the  basis  for  much  of  the  content. 
Their  names  are  iuentified  in  footnotes  throughout  the  text  as  well  as  in 
the  chapter  bibliographies.  If  their  data  and  conclusions  have  been  niisin* 
terpreted,  the  author  assumes  the  responsibility.  While  many  persons  who 
have  contributed  in  some  way  to  this  effort  cannot  be  named  here,  there 
are  a  few  whose  contribution  I  should  like  particularly  to  acknowledge. 
These  include  Peter  P.  Muirhead,  S.  W.  Herrell,  and  William  C.  Gescheider 
of  the  U.S.  Otitce  of  Education,  who  created  an  environment  within  which 
it  was  possible  to  undertake  the  writing  of  this  volume;  Robert  E.  Jennings, 
Hartley  Johnson,  Eileen  McGinnity,  and  Richard  Levine,  who  served  as 
research  assistants;  and  Hope  Chamberlin,  the  editor,  who  lent  her  con* 
siderable  skill  to  bring  more  clarity  and  logic  to  the  presentation. 

I  am  especially  indebted  to  a  number  of  experts,  each  of  who  n  read  a 
chapter  of  the  manuscript  pertaining  to  his  specialization  within  the 
statewide  planning  field:  Harlan  D.  Bareithcr,  J^mes  F.  Blakesley,  Roger  £• 
Bolton,  Joseph  D.  Boyd,  Howard  R.  Bowen,  Arthur  I).  Browne,  Lanier 
Cox,  Andr£  Dani^re,  Abraham  Frankel,  Lyman  A.  Glenny,  Tom  Coins, 
Alan  C.  Green,  Roger  Hallenbeck,  W.  Lec  Hansen,  David  S.  Haviland, 
Bruce  H.  Jensen,  T.  R.  McConnell,  Stanley  McElderry,  Eugene  P* 
McLoone,  James  L.  Miller,  Jr.,  Ben  L.  Morton,  M.  D.  Orwig,  Richard 
Ray,  Rhchie  Reed,  Edward  Sanders,  J«  Claude  Scheuerman,  Calvin  F« 
Schmid,  Charles  Sherwood,  Donovan  Smith,  Bill  Somerville,  Willard  B. 
Spalding,  William  'Vasserman,  James  Wattenbarger,  Stanley  J.  Wenberg, 
and  Jean  Wirth.  To  all  these  colleagues  I  would  like  to  express  my  ap« 
preciation,  at  the  same  time  relieving  them  of  any  responsibility  for  con* 
elusions  and  judgments  that  are  my  own. 

D.  Kent  Halstead 
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Chapter  I 


DESIGN  FOR 
STATEWIDE  PUNNING 

For  over  a  decade  U.  S.  colleges  and  universities  have  experienced  un- 
precedented growth.  This  accelerated  expansion  stems  from  an  increase  in 
population  and  from  the  needs  of  citizens  whose  aspirations  and  goab  have 
been  rapidly  advancing.  The  resultant  problems  for  higher  education  are 
well  known^financial  stress,  reduction  in  the  quality  of  services,  wasted 
resources,  and  student  dissatisfaction.  Less  well  known  are  the  new  ap* 
proaches  underuken  by  higher  education  to  meet  these  problems. 

Two  facts  are  clear:  (1)  Inevitable  changes  in  society  frequently  create 
disproportionately  complex  problems  on  the  campus,  and  (2)  the  only  ef- 
fective way  to  cope  with  these  problems  is  to  anticipate  the  changes  that 
engender  them  and  take  appropriate  action.  It  is  now  apparent  ttuit  higher 
educatbn  has  embraced  planning  as  an  activity  inherent  in  it?  mission  and 
essential  to  its  well-being*  That  it  must  continue  planning  to  meet  problems 
of  a  magnitude  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  past  is  easily  shown. 

The  1960's  decade  is  likely  to  have  recorded  higher  education's  greatest 
growth.  Enrollment  increased  from  3.8  to  8.6  million  students,  annual 
expenditures  rose  from  S7.7  to  S27.1  billion>  and  the  instructional  staif 
grew  from  292,000  to  592,000.  In  this  lO-year  span  higher  education  expenditures 
tripled  and  enrollments  mor^  than  doubled  while  the  college-age  population  expanded 
by  only  50  percent. 

What  can  be  said  about  the  challenges  for  higher  education  in  the  decade 
ahead?  The  rate  of  expansion  will  be  far  less  than  that  experienced  during 
the  sixties,  yet,  if  current  projections  are  accurate,  colleges  and  universities 
will  grow  substantially  in  absolute  terms.  Increases  of  at  least  2  million 
students  and  70,000  teachers  are  anticipated;  the  1980  budget  could 
approach  S50  billion,  S23  billion  over  the  1970  level.  (The  difference 
between  the  1960  and  the  1970  annual  budgets  was  S19  billion.) 

If  highe»*  education  is  to  respond  effectively  to  this  growth  and  critically 
attune  itself  to  the  diversity  and  adaptability  society  now  requires,  there 
can  be  no  laxity  in  planning  efforts.  Education  is  not  a  commodity  that 
can  be  designed  and  financed  on  short  notice.  It  is  a  long-term  investment 
requiring  extended  preparation  and  responsive  leadership.  The  capacity  of 
higher  education  to  grow  and  to  achieve  vital  goals  during  the  years  ahead 
will  be  greatly  affected  by  the  kind  and  quality  of  decisions  planners  make 
today.  Thus  planning  cannot  be  considered  as  other  than  an  inmiediate 
task  of  strategic  importance. 
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PLANNING 

'I'll  aclucw  cducatiunal  cilycciivis  in  a  creative,  orderly,  and  economically 
Miuml  manner  is  a  tti>k  denuuuiinu  insight  intti  nut  only  the  problems  of  the 
present  Init  als«)  those  of  the  future,  together  with  creative  and  intellectual 
pursuit  of  solutions  and  persuasive,  ]KTsistent  eftort  to  implement  programs. 
Planninu:  is  an  alUeucoiiipassinK  activity  that  depends  on  participation  at 
every  level— institutional.  State,  reuional,  and  national— and  involves 
public  and  private  and  larire  and  small  institutions.  If  done  well,  the  result 
cimld  be  a  ntiticin  educated  to  a  breadth,  depth,  and  quality  not  previously 
envisioned.  Therefore,  planning  is  worthy  of  the  hij^her  education  com* 
munity's  determination  to  summon  and  use  all  of  its  capabilities. 

Planning  Defined 

One  of  man's  most  natural  mental  activities  is  deciding  what  to  do  and 
how  lit  do  ii,  an  activity  called  fdanniufi.  Although  the  term  is  seemingly  a 
sin)ple  one,  familiar  to  every  educator,  its  meaning  is  not  always  accurately 
or  fully  understood. 

iMannini^  is  not  a  process  of  speculating  on  probable  events;  rather,  it  is 
an  attempt  through  foresiuht  to  uentTate  action  nccessar>'  to  realize  desired 
results.  Fundanientally,  planning  is  a  process  of  deciding  upi>n  a  course  of 
actit»n  in  order  to  make  .something  happen  which,  without  planning,  might 
nut  happen.  In  more  technical  terms,  planning  determines  the  objectives  of 
administrative  effort  and  devises  the  means  to  achieve  them.^ 

The  principal  value  of  planning  is  in  the  strategy  it  provides  for  reacting 
to  probable  and  possii)ie  future  events  and  changes.  Perceptive  planning 
will  often  identify  potential  problems  before  fmancial  and  emotional  com* 
mitments  make  resolution  of  them  diflicult  or  impossible.  By  planning, 
events  likely  to  take  place  are  foreseen  and  a  leisurely,  scholarly  anaylsis 
of  ••best''  alternative  actions  is  afforded.  Tliis  minimizes  the  possibility  of 
beinu  unprepared  to  cope  with  a  situation.  Opportunity  to  identify  and 
choose  the  best  of  available  alternatives,  consistent  with  established  goals, 
adds  the  benefit  of  .securing  maximum  returns  with  minimum  co.sts.  Finally, 
planning  makes  possible  the  control  and  direction  of  day*to*day  operations. 

Coordination  and  Planning 

As  commonly  u^^ed,  coordination  and  planning  refers  to  the  comprehensive 
functional  breadth  associated  with  the  two  terms  as  well  as  to  the  mutual 


^  Raymond  F..  KUchril,  *'A  .Summary  of  Current  Planninj^  Concepts**  (unpublished 
pap«T),  Executive  Office  of  the  President*  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  l*M>:i. 
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support  and  strength  conveyed  by  their  use  in  combination.  The  terms, 
however,  have  distinctive  meanings.  Planning  is  the  prearrangemcnt  of 
policy  and  methods  to  guide  work  toward  given  objectives.  Qwdinaiumt  on 
the  other  hand,  is  the  securing  of  smooth,  concerted  action  through  ef- 
fective interrelationships  and  recognition  of  common  goals.  Planning  is 
diredionai:  it  establishes  goals  and  guides  action.  Coordination  is  operatumal: 
it  interrelates  and  unifies  action  to  achieve  predetermined  goals. 

Since  planning  is  usually  directed  toward  guiding  more  than  one  ac- 
tivity, and  frequently  more  than  one  enterprise,  coordination  is  an  >nhereni 
and  essential  goal  and  a  functional  component  of  the  planning  process. 
Ckinversely,  coordination  of  all  but  the  simplest  routine  activities  requires 
M>me  planning— namely,  deciding  how  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  har- 
monious adjustment  and  interaction  between  parts.  Thus,  while  coordina- 
tion and  planning  are  distinctive  activities,  from  an  operational  standpdnt 
they  are  inseparable.  Coordination  is  generally  included  within  the  more 
encompassing  concept  of  planning. 

At  a  given  level,  coordination  relates  the  parts  of  a  system  to  the  whole, 
interrelates  parts  within  the  system,  and  relates  the  pans  and  the  system  to 
external  factors.  Planning,  at  the  same  le\Tl,  guides  and  directs  the  system 
as  a  whole,  taking  into  account  not  only  each  of  its  parts  but  external  factors 
as  well.  Throughout  this  text,  the  term  planning  will  be  used  in  its  Iwoadcst 
meaning;  in  other  words,  it  will  include  inherent  coordinating  activities. 

Impetus  Toward  Planning 

Current  emphasis  on  ihe  comprehensive  planning  role  of  the  States 
should  not  obscure  the  fact  that  this  function  is  a  rclauvely  recent*  addition 
to  long  and  extensive  State  involvement  in  higher  education.  Georgia,  in 
1785,  was  the  first  to  charter  a  State  university.*  During  the  ensuing  40 
years.  State  governments  proceeded  somewhat  slowly  in  organizing  Sutc 
universities,  even  though  the  Northwest  Ordinance,  enacted  in  1787, 
stipulated  that  new  States  admitted  to  the  Union  would  be  expected  to 
support  State  universities  through  public  land  granu. 

Early  Federal  encouragement,  plus  the  added  necesdty  in  the  1830*s  of 
meeting  a  greatly  expanded  demand  for  teachers  in  response  to  a  nation- 
wide movement  for  free  elementary  education,  provided  real  impettis  to 
public  higher  education  growth  during  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century. 
Further  encouragement  came  in  1862  with  passage  of  the  imprccedentcd 
Morrill  Land-Grant  College  Act.  Within  8  years,  37  States  accepted  thc^ 


*  Beginning  in  1912,  with  the  first  Sute  surveys. 

•The  University  of  Georgia  did  not  open  untU  1800,  15  years  after  being  chartered. 
A  second  insUtuiion,  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  was  chartered  in  1789  aud 
<q>eoed  6  years  later,  in  1795. 
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provisions,  and  ultimately  28  entirely  new  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
mechanical  arts  were  founded,  all  of  which  were  to  become  in  time  full- 
fledged  State  universities. 

The  largest  expansion  has  taken  place  in  the  20th  century.  By  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  public  higher  education  enrolled  half  the  college  students 
in  the  United  States.  Today,  three  out  of  four  students  attend  public  insti« 
tutions.  The  spectacular  growth  in  student  population,  in  the  12  years  since 
1960,  has  resulted  in  a  tripling  of  public  enrollments. 

Almo&i  without  cvception  the  accommodation  of  this  rapidly  growing 
student  body  and  the  concern  of  State  governments  for  the  attending 
financial,  organizational,  and  stafhng  problems  have  provided  the  principal 
impetus  for  State  planning.  Both  State  legislatois  and  government  agencies 
have  recognized  that  eHicicnt  operation  in  a  period  of  rapid  expansion 
requires  realistic  and  scientific  budget  requests,  a  sound  rationale  for 
establishing  new  institutions,  and  a  division  of  responsibilities  to  eliminate 
wasteful  duplication  by  competing  institutions.  The  tic-iu  between  coordi* 
nation  and  planning  has  become  quite  apparent. 

Second  to  the  critical  task  of  coping  with  problems  arising  from  the 
growing  magnitude  of  higher  education  was  the  recognition  by  State 
government  officials  of  the  need  to  formulate  and  implement  a  statewide 
approach  to  higher  education.  The  movement  for  statewide  planning  and 
coordination  is  an  effort  by  the  State  government  to  address  itself  to  the 
whole  of  higher  education— a  scope  decidely  more  complex  and  encompas- 
sing than  the  sum  total  of  each  individual  institution's  plan  for  the  future. 
The  following  questions  raised  by  Lyman  Glenny  point  to  the  need  for 
overall  planning: 

How  can  the  state  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  education  places  for  new  students? 
How  can  the  state  dett-nnine  which  colleges  should  become  fulUfledged  universities 
and  which  should  develop  different  roles  and  functions?  What  types  and  extent  of 
research  and  public  serx'icc  activiti<*s  are  appropriate  for  each  campus?  Where  should 
new  colleges  or  urvf  types  of  institutions  be  developed?  What  level  of  financing  is  really 
requiud  for  each  campus  to  maintain  a  quality  program?^ 

Faced  with  the  necessity  of  answering  such  complex  questions,  legislatures 
and  governors  have  turned  to  statewide  planning  as  a  basis  for  shaping 
sound  public  policy. 

The  Federal  Government  has  also  encouraged  State  planning.  The 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  fostered  the  establishment  of  54 
State  facilities  commissions.  For  many  States,  these  commissions  provided 
the  first  incentive  for  cooperation  between  public  and  nonpublic  institu- 


^  Lyman  A.  Glenny,  **Long*Range  Planning  for  State  Educational  Needs/*  paper 
presented  at  a  meeting  of  the  Education  Ck)mnu8sion$  of  the  States^  Denver,  Colo 
May  7-9,  1967. 
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tions,  albeit  for  the  limited  purpose  of  facility  planning.  An  amendment  to 
the  1963  act  provided  funds  to  the  commissions  for  planning  for  construc- 
tion needs.  More  recently,  the  92d  Congress  passed  new  higher  education 
legislation  which  provides  Federal  support,  based  on  the  development  of 
appropriate  statewide  plans,  for  the  expansion  and  improvement  of  post- 
secondary  education  programs  in  community  colleges. 

A  third  major  impetus  toward  statewide  planning  stems  from  the  almost 
universal  rlemand  by  students,  parents,  and  teachers  for  higher  quality  in 
education.  State  officials  have  had  to  face  the  fact  that  the  drive  for  better 
higher  education  was  prompted  by  some  very  real  deficiencies  in  adminis* 
tration,  faculty,  curriculum,  and  facilities.  Citizens  have  claimed,  not 
without  foundation,  that  ^'quality  gaps''  existed  among  the  States,  especially 
in  such  areas  as  accessibility,  student  aid,  and  instructional  expertise.  As 
States  began  to  appreciate  their  individual  shortcomings,  they  became 
Committed  to  continual  improvement  of  higher  education  and  accepted 
statewide  planning  and  coordination  as  vital  instruments  in  achieving 
established  goals. 

Two  other  factors  have  stimulated  the  trend  toward  statewide  planning* 
The  first  h  the  recent  introduction  and  development  of  improved  planning 
techniques.  One  example  is  the  rapid,  accurate  handling  of  large  volumes 
of  complex  data  by  computers  and  automatic  data*processing  equipment. 
Of  greater  importance,  however,  are  the  improved  procedures  being 
developed  and  published  in  special  stafi'  studies  conducted  in  conjunction 
with  master-plan  development.  The  more  sophisticated  methodologies  and 
analyses  of  these  indepth  studies,  plus  concurrent  related  research  findings, 
have  substantially  improved  the  level  of  available  resources  and  counsel* 


.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  STATEWIDE  PLANNING 
AND  COORDINATING  AGENCIES 

The  movement  to  establish  institutionally  governed,  State-coordinated 
systems  of  higher  education  began  less  than  30  years  ago.  Real  impetus  for 
more  centralized  planning  began  in  the  late  1950's.  The  problems  arising 
at  that  time  from  increasing  demands  for  postsecondary  education  and  ever* 
irtcreasing  enrollments  were  complex  and  difficult  to  solve.  Furthermore, 
there  was  a  lack  of  unity  of  purpose  in  higher  education  within  States  and 
little  attempt  to  change  established  traditions  and  patterns  to  respond  to  the 
new  and  more  diversified  needs  of  State  residents.  What  was  clearly  called 
for  was  a  centralizing  of  both  control  and  planning  and  the  making  of  policy 
decisions  at  a  higher  level.  The  forming  of  State  structures  to  provide 
centralized  direction  gives  insight  into  the  development  of  present-day  plan- 
ning practice  and  organization.  This  section,  which  contains  some  back* 
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ground  on  early  history,  traces  developments  through  the  1950*s  and 
1960*s.* 

The  Pioneer  Stafte 

For  over  230  years,  institutional  autonomy  was  dominant  in  U.  S.  higher 
education.  It  began  with  the  founding  of  Harvard  in  1636  and  continued 
until  the  turn  of  this  century  when  the  States  began  gradually  to  establish 
governing  boards.  Autonomy  persisted  largely  because  of  the  simple  nature 
of  the  early  American  colleges.  Statewide  coordination  was  of  little  concern 
and  probably  of  little  need  to  sparsely  scattered  institutions  that  offered 
only  a  few  programs  to  a  small  minority  of  the  population.  Geographical 
distances,  coupled  with  parochial  viewpoints  and  professional  jealousies, 
provided  little  incentive  for  common  effort.  In  the  developing  Nation, 
rugged  individualism  prevailed:  Each  college  pursued  its  own  goals  and 
generally  disregarded  its  counterparts,  despite  the  fact  that  an  almost 
identical  classical  cuiTiculum  was  offered. 

By  1900,  when  the  number  of  United  States  colleges  and  universities 
had  grown  to  nearly  1,000,  their  increasing  diversity  and  complexity 
augured  well  for  coordination.  The  earliest  attempts,  however,  amounted  to 
little  more  than  informal  "gentlemen's  conferences/'  arranged  annually 
by  the  various  State  associations  or  councils  in  which  most  institutions  held 
membership.  These  U  or  2*day  sessions  seldom  resulted  in  more  than  an 
exchange  of  information,  and,  since  no  research  staff  was  available,  little 
or  no  attempt  was  made  to  prepare  statewide  studies  or  to  adopt  higher 
education  policies  of  significant  impact. 

In  the  first  decade  of  the  1900's,  a  few  States  (Florida  in  1903  and  Iowa 
in  1909)  actually  began  to  establish  statewide  coordination  systems.  Their 
initial  efTorts  consisted  of  consolidating  the  governing  boards  of  individual 
institutions  into  a  single  statewide  governing  board.^  Since  the  resulting 
"big  board*'  had  authority  to  determine  matters  of  internal  administration 
of  each  institution,  it  also  derived  authority  to  coordinate  overall  policy 
among  member  institutions. 


*  For  the  history  of  itatewide  coordinating  agencies^  see  the  following  reference*  in  the 
annotated  bibliography:  Robert  O.  Berdahli  StaUwide  Coordination  of  Higher  Edtu<Uim\ 
M.  M.  Chambers,  Voluntary  SMiwide  Coordination  in  Public  Higher  Education;  Lyman  A. 
Glenny,  "State  Systems  and  Plant  for  Higher  Education''  in  Emerging  Patterns  in  American 
Higher  Education  (Logan  Wilson,  ed.);  Lyman  A.  Glenny  and  JuUe  Hurtt,  ^'Current 
Statewide  Planning  Structures  and  Powers''  in  Statewide  Planning  Jor  Postsecandary  Educcf 
tion:  Issues  and  Design  (Lyman  A.  Glenny  and  George  B.  Weathertby,  edf and  Emogene 
Plineri  Coordination  and  Planning* 

*  Several  States  approved  a  governing  board  for  all  State-supported  institutionSi  while 
many  others  (particularly  in  the  I920's)  placed  the  normal  schools  and  teachers  colleges 
under  a  single  governing  board*  frequently  the  State  board  of  education. 
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The  Statewide  concept  met  with  some  resistance.  By  1945  only  15  govern* 
ing  boards  had  been  established.  A  major  problem  was  the  difficulty  of 
securing  political  agreement  to  establish  a  single  board  and  abolish  all 
others  in  existence.  Also,  while  a  single  board  was  a  legal  entity  vested 
with  the  authority  to  coordinate  and  unify  the  system,  in  practice  it  did  not 
always  succeed*  The  main  reason  for  failure  was  that  member  colleges 
looked  with  disfavor  on  any  centralization  which  did  not  provide  some 
degree  of  institutional  autonomy. 

None  of  the  early  efforts  to  effect  coordination  had  made  impact  on  what 
Gienny  calls  the  happy  anarchy^*  (suggesting  an  absence  of  order  rather 
than  chaos  or  confusion).  In  fact,  diversity  and  independence  continued  to 
dominate  American  higher  education  until  after  World  War  IL 

Post- World  War  II  and  Current  Status 

The  evolution  of  statewide  coordinating  agencies  after  World  War  II 
can  be  traced  from  the  data  in  table  I«*l.  What  distinguishes  the  various 
types  of  agencies  are  ( 1 )  the  make-up  of  the  membership  and  (2)  the  degree 
of  centralized  authority  granted  by  the  State  over  public  institutions.  The 
typology  is  based  on  Robert  O.  BerdahPs  summary  of  national  trends  in 


Table  l*l."»Number  of  coord'  latlng  aaencies,  by  type  clastlflcatloti:  1939-^72 


Type  ct««ification 

1032 

IMO 

10S8 

I960 

1072 

No  State  agency 

33 

28 

17 

11 

2 

2 

VOLUNTARY  ASSOCIATION  (high 

0 

3 

7 

4 

2 

I 

degree  of  institutional  freedom) 

COORDINATING  BOARD  (created  by 

statute  but  does  not  supersede  institu- 

tional governing  boards) 

a.  Majority  of  institutiotial  representa- 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

0 

tives   having   essentially  advisory 

powers 

8 

b«  All  or  minority  of  public  members 

0 

0 

3 

8 

11 

having  essentially  advisory  powers 

c*  All  or  majority  of  public  members 

1 

2 

5 

7 

14 

18 

having  regulatory  powers  in  certain 

areas  but  not  governing  respomibil- 

ity 

21 

CONSOLIDATED  GOVERNING 

15 

16 

16 

17 

19 

BOARD  (charged  with  full  rcsponsibii- 

ity  for  governing  all  institutions  under 

its  jurisdiction) 

Snutt:  Robert  O.  Berdahl,  StaUwitlt  Ctttdimatitm  of  Higkir  Edutalitn,  American  Council  on  Educstioo.  Waili> 
iaftoa,  O.C.,  1071,  Ubte  4,  p.  35,  and  unpubliibed  1072  dm  (aibered  bv  Rerdihl. 
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coordiiiatint?  pailcrus^  which,  in  turn,  is  a  modification  of  an  earlier  version 
by  James  G,  Paltridge, 

The  preferred  agency  to  coordinate  his/her  education  during  the  post- 
World  War  II  period  was  the  statewide  coordinating  board.  Under  its 
aegis,  overall  coordination  w  as  provided  by  a  superboard,  yet  institutional 
governing  boards  continued  to  operate.  Such  a  system  was  popular  because 
it  was  relatively  easy  to  establish  by  statute  and  was  more  readily  accepted 
by  institutions  reluctant  to  give  up  initiative  and  autonomy  to  a  State 
governing  board. 

To  Kentucky  goes  the  distinction  of  l)eing  the  first,  in  1934,  to  adopt  a 
coordinating  lK)ard;^  Oklahoma  was  the  sec(md,  in  1941.  In  1951  New 
Mexico  adopted  the  coordinating  form,  over  the  next  two  decades  24  more 
States  followed  suit. 

One  initial  advantage  of  the  coordinating  board  over  otlier  types  of 
agencies  was  its  provision  for  a  professional  stafl  to  conduct  continuous 
planning  and  provide  advisory  services,  A  more  basic  and  continuing  ad- 
vantage has  been  its  ability  to  serve  as  an  all-embracing  forum  in  which  a 
variety  of  other  public  and  private  institutions,  commissions,  and  councils 
concerned  with  higher  education  can  interact  and  respond  to  State  co- 
ordination needs,  A  ne  ttui  agency,  the  coordinating  board  is  able  to  serve 
objectively  both  the  interests  of  the  State  and  those  of  the  educational 
community. 

Coordinating  boards  composed  of  a  majority  of  institutional  representa- 
tives have  never  been  very  popular.  At  one  time  or  another  only  five 
States  had  such  l)oards  (Clalifornia,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  and 
Wisconsin);  now  rU  have  switched  lo  another  type  of  agency.  These  l)oards 
had  only  advisory  powers,  and  critics  claim  that  the  self-interest  of  institu- 
tional members  restricted  coordination  efforts  to  those  of  immediate  con- 
cern to  the  institutions  represented.  The  membersliip  preferred  for  co- 
ordinating boards  is  lay  people,  chosen  ostensibly  for  impartiality  and  for 
their  desire  to  pnnect  the  pulilic  interest. 

Another  form  of  coordination  agency,  the  voluntary  association,  reached 
its  peak  (seven  States)  in  the  early  1950*8,  tlien  declined.  Currently  only 
Nebraska  uses  this  form,  V  oluntary  agencies  are  composed  of  institutional 
ollicers  whose  chief  interests  encompass  Imdget  preparation  and  allocation 


^Nrw  York  rst.iblishrd  a  Board  of  R''$^orus  in  1784.  but  it  w;is  not  until  VHA  that 
legislation  was  pass<-ci  requiring  that  this  hoard  adopt  procedures  enabling  it  to  exercise 
coordinattnn^  .ind  planning  powers. 

For  a  persuiisive  presentation  of  rationale  in  support  of  the  coordinating  board  as 
opposed  to  a  single  governinK  board,  see  Lytnan  A,  Glenny,  Robert  O,  Berdahl,  Ernest  G. 
Palola,  and  Jatnes  G.  Paltridge,  Omdtnniwg,  ili^hft  Education  for  the  70* Center  for  Re- 
search and  •')evelopnient  in  Higher  Education.  L'niversity  of  California.  Berkeley,  1971, 
pp.  1-12, 
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of  legislative  appropriations.  As  cocjrdtnattnt;  agencies,  they  accomplished 
little  because  of  their  inability  to  secure  voluntary'  cooperation  from  com- 
peting institutional  members. 

Recent  changes  in  coordinating  patterns  include  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  coordinating  boards  to  discontinue  their  advisory  role  in  favor  of  regula* 
tor\'  powers.  Somewhat  unexpectedly,  three  States  (Utah,  West  Virginia, 
and  Maine)  have  recently  replaced  coordinating  boards  with  a  single  state* 
wide  governing  board.  Some  obser\'ers  feel  this  was  a  response  by  political 
leaders  to  public  demand  for  more  accountability  by  higher  education.^ 
In  support  of  the  single  board,  it  should  be  noted  that  States  adopting  it  to 
effect  coordination  have  retained  it. 

This  brief  history-  suggests  that  the  emerging  relations  between  higher 
education  and  State  government  coordination  efforts  create  many  issues 
and  complexities.  An  idea  of  the  attention  being  given  to  State  coordinating 
boards  is  illustrated  by  the  following  topics  delineated  in  published  works: 
administrative  procedures  (Lyman  A.  Glcnny,  Autonomy  oj  Public  Colleges); 
impact  on  institutions  of  higher  education  (Ernest  Palola,  Timothy  Leh* 
mann,  and  William  R.  Blischke,  Higher  Education  By  Design:  7 he  Sociology  of 
Planning);  technical  details  about  agency  membership,  staffing  and  powers 
(Emogene  Pliner,  Coordination  and  Planning);  analysis  of  structures,  functions, 
and  relationships  (Robert  O.  Berdahl,  Statewide  Coordination  of  Higher 
Education);  impact  of  Federal  higher  education  programs  on  statewide 
coordinating  agencies  (Lanier  Cox  and  Lester  £.  Harrell,  Jr.,  The  Impact 
of  Federal  Programs  on  State  Planning  and  Coordination  of  Higher  Education); 
and  guidelines  fur  practice  (Lyman  A.  Glenny,  Robert  O.  Berdahl,  Ernest 
G.  Palola,  and  James  G.  Paltridge,  Coordinating  Higher  Education  /or  the 
*70s).  Notes  on  these  and  other  studies  are  given  in  the  annotated  bibliog* 
raphy. 

Advent  of  the  Master  Plan 

Paralleling  more  recent  ev*ents  in  the  development  of  State  systems  of 
coordination— and  largely  a  product  of  resulting  centralized  planning — 
has  been  the  steady  growth  and  evolution  of  State  studies  ir  higher  educa- 
tion. Extending  over  almost  five  decades,  the  State  survey  was  the  precursor 
of  the  modern  State  master  plan.^^  The  earliest  surveys  were  conducted  in 
1912  by  North  Dakota,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia.  One  of  the  most  recent 
survey»type  studies  was  prepared  for  Connecticut  in  1964  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education.  No  oiBcial  count  has  been  made  of  the  number  of 


•  Ibid.,  pp,  2-3. 

to  For  a  detailed  history  of  higher  education  surv*eyt  through  1937,  see  Walter  Crosby 
Eellit  Surveys  of  American  Higher  Education^  The  Carnegie  Foundation,  New  York,  1937, 
p.  538, 
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State  surveys  made  duriiiu  (he  int(*rini  52  \e;irs^  hut  the  fiuure  wcmkl  \hi  in 
the  hundreds  (51  surveys  were  ree<irded  l>y  lyjti).^^ 

The  transition  from  State  sin  veys  to  master  plans  was  uradual:  there  was 
no  sharp  point  of  departure,  (llearlv,  the  nionunirntal  survey  by  the  l*ni- 
vtTsity  ot  Cihieauo,*- completed  in  l\KiS,  i nni. tins  content  lioscly  reseinhlin\j 
that  in  present-day  master  plans.  However,  it  was  ntit  until  1948  that  a 
study  was  conducted  which  cuuld  truly  he  classified  as  a  master  plan.  Tliis 
study  is  the  well-known       jyer  Report/*  which  embraced  tlie  foliowinQ: 

1.  Evaluation  of  the  current  ami  future  needs  of  the  State  of  (!.iHfonua  for  educ;ition 
beyond  the  1 2th  erade. 

2.  Analysis  of  the  needs  of  each  area  of  the  Slate  f  ir  higher  educational  facilities,  with 
special  reference  to  emergency  needs  such  as  those  in  the  Los  Angeles  and  Sacramento 

.i.  Analysis  of  the  needs  of  varx  int;  type's  of  public  ly  supported  higher  echiealron. 

4.  ( !onsiderati(»n  of  desirable  chaai;es  in  the  ort^atiization  of  publieiy  supporteci  higher 

education. 

3.  Examination  of  the  manner  of  support  of  public  higher  education  in  the  State. 

The  national  attentiua  received  hy  this  comprehensive  report  did  much  to 
dramatize  the  obsolescence  of  the  State  survey, 

Durinc;  the  1050\s^  master  plans,  or  sur\evs  closely  resembling  master 
plans,  were  developed  in  eii;ht  States.  In  11)54  California  made  a  restiidy  of 
higher  education.  In  195t)  A.  J.  Bruml)au!j:h  conducted  studies  in  Florida 
and  Louisiana,  and  in  the  same  year,  n  s^overnorVs  report,  Mimtesotas 
Stake  hi  the  Futures  was  issued.  Plans  were  prepared  in  Tennessee  and 
New  Jersey  in  1937,  and  the  1*.  S.  Otlice  of  Rdncation  conducted  a  survey 
for  North  Dakota  in  1958,  Also  in  195»,  John  Dale  Russell  and  John  X. 
Jamrich  directed  an  extensive  survey  of  higher  education  in  Michigan. 

In  the  19tiO*s  master  plans  came  iiito  their  <jwn.  By  1969,  23  States  had 
completed  master  plans;  H  others  were  in  the  process  of  completinc;  master 
plans  and  an  additional  7  expected  to  develop  such  a  plan.  Two  additional 
States  had  no  mandate  fi)r  master  plan  development  but  were  conducting 
o\erail  planninu  as  a  continuous  activity.**  Of  the  12  States  without  master 
plans  in  1969,  2  had  no  State  coordinatinu;  agency,  5  had  consolidated 
G;overninG;  boards  (of  the  5,  2  had  only  I  public  4-year  instituti<jn),  4  had 


Ibid.,  p,  15. 

University  of  CthicaKO,  I  he  l*nttfr\tt\  uf  ChtniC"  Si.Ttn\  Floyd  W.  Reeves,  director, 
12  volumes.  The  I  niversity  IVess,  C:hica«o. 

I  niversity  of  (I.iUfornia,  .1  Hrpott  uf  a  Sunn  ff  the  Ar^r.'v  *>f  Cnhfornin  tu  Iltj^hrr  Educa* 
tiott,  submitted  to  th^*  laaison  Committee  of  the  Keijents  of  the  I  niverr.ity  of  California 
and  the  State  Department  of  Kdncation  by  the  Committee  on  the  CUmduct  of  the 
.Study,  George  I).  Strayer,  chairman,  PHH,  p.  I. 

Louise  Abrahams,  Siaif  IHanninn  for  iii^het  Education,  Academy  for  Educational 
Development*  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C!.,  p.  8. 
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voluntary  associations  or  had  recently  changed  from  this  type  of  agency, 
and  1  had  a  coordinating  board. 

The  distinction  between  a  surve>'  and  a  master  plan  is  principally  one  of 
scope  and  emphasis.  The  survey  focuses  primarily  on  inspection  and  fact 
gathering,  while  the  master  plan,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  incorporates 
recommendations  and  a  blueprint  for  action.  Surveys  are  primarily  de* 
scriptive;  master  plans  are  action  oriented.  Both  types  of  studies  include 
analysis  and  interpretation  of  facts,  but  an  interpretation  of  trends  and 
their  application  to  future  policies  are  matters  usually  associated  only  with 
master  plans.  The  survey  is  usually  limited  in  scope,  whereas  the  master 
plan  is  comprehensive.  Glenny  identifies  the  characteristics  which  distin* 
guish  a  master  plan  from  a  State  survey  as  ^'thc  volume  of  data  collected; 
the  depth  of  analysis;  the  integration  of  programs,  budgets,  and  building 
priorities  to  provide  a  unity  of  purpose;  the  full  inclusion  of  the  nonpublic 
institutions,  and  the  means  for  step-by-step  implementation  of  the  plan, 
with  simultaneous  leview  and  revision  leading  to  fulfillment  of  major 
goals.**** 


CENTRAL  CONTROL 

VERSUS  INSTITUTIONAL  AUTONOMY 

The  debate  regarding  centralized  versus  decentralized  authority  in 
higher  education  h^s  progressed  beyond  arguing  the  relative  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  each.  Discussion  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  both  central 
coordination  and  institutional  autonomy  has  resulted  in  considerable  agree- 
ment among  educators  about  the  relative  merits  of  both  practices.  The 
evidence  also  reveals — and  herein  lies  the  crux  of  the  controversy — that  a 
winning  combination  is  a  yet  unidentified  balance  which  would  retain  most  . 
of  the  advantages  of  central  control  with  a  minimal  sacrifice  of  institutional 
sovereignty.  What  persists  as  a  continuing  and  intriguing  challenge — and 
an  issue  of  no  little  disagreement— is  the  search  for  a  compromise  between 
central  coordination  and  autonomy  that  would  create  an  optimal  balance. 
The  balance  sought  is  delicate,  and  equilibrium  may  exist  only  in  theory. 
No  effective  planning  agency  can  expect  to  fulfill  all  of  the  hopes  and  as* 
pirations  of  each  institution.  No  institution  is  likely  to  endorse  all  the  co« 


Glenny,  **Long»Range  Planning  for  State  Educational  Needs,"  op.  cit. 

For  a  listing  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  coordination  and  a  thorough  discussion  of 
autonomy  and  coordination,  plus  ^clrcted  references  on  the  subject,  see  Arthur  D. 
Browne,  ''The  Institution  and  the  System:  Autonomy  and  C«oordination"  in  Long'- 
Hangf  Planning  in  Hightr  Education  (Owen  A.  Knorr,  ed.),  Western  Interstate  Com* 
mission  for  Higher  Education,  Boulder,  Colo.,  1965,  pp.  39-51. 
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ordination  measures  proposed  by  a  central  agency.  Cons;equently,  it  is 
realistic  to  expect  that  some  form  of  power  struggle  will  always  1^  inevitable* 
In  fact,  it  should  be  welcomed  as  a  healthy  sign.  But  controversy  should 
not  Ix*  allowed  tt>  foster  domination  or  isolation.  Each  State  must  avoid 
prolonged  dissension  by  seeking  workable  measures  to  achieve  independ- 
ence and  integration,  h  is  likely  that  no  two  States  will  weigh  the  values  of 
autonomy  and  coordination  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  Yet  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  a  harmonious  and  dynamic  interplay  of  independence  and 
integration  can  be  obtained  if  advocates  on  both  sides  will  respect  the 
recognized  values  inlierent  in  autonomy  and  coordination  and  agree  to 
work  together  toward  common  goals. 

As  provisional  guides  for  establishing  relations  between  institutions  and 
the  central  system  and  for  improving  understanding  of  the  basic  concepts 
underlying  the  compromises  involved,  the  following  are  suggested: 

1 .  No  panacea  exists  which  can  guarantee  the  advantages  of  system  con- 
trol and,  at  the  same  time,  preserve  complete  institutional  independence* 
By  recognizing  that  an  impasse  cannot  be  circumvented,  administrators 
can  concentrate  on  securing  a  compromise  which  effectively  balances  both 
positions.  The  securing  of  this  compromise  will  be  a  matter  of  debate  and 
concession. 

2.  The  great  diversity  among  the  States  reduces  the  likelihood  that  a 
prototype  organization  or  strategy  for  higher  education  can  receive  wide- 
spread acceptance  unless  it  is  substantially  modified  and  adapted  for  local 
use.  As  pointed  out  by  Browne,  .  .  the  complicity  of  relationships  be- 
tween a  system  and  its  institutions  is  somewhat  personal;  compatibility 
depends  upon  the  participants  involved.  Coordinate  relationships  are 
indigenous  to  a  particular  set  of  circumstances,  and  thus,  develop  unique 
patterns."*^  In  other  words,  each  State  must  devise  its  own  educational 
system,  tailored  to  meet  the  unique  circumstances  in  which  it  must  operate* 

3.  Extension  of  central  planning  and  coordination  authority  should  be 
considered  by  all  participants  as  negotiable  on  the  basis  of  mutual  agree- 
ment l)etween  institutions  and  central  staff.  The  burden  of  proof  should  re- 
main with  the  coordinating  agency.  In.stitutions  will  accept  coordination 
only  on  the  basis  of  personal  gain  or  if  forced  to  comply.  If  the  latter  is  to 
be  avoided,  the  case  for  greater  coordination  must  l)e  presented  by  the 
central  staff  to  the  satisfaction  of  individual  institutions.  In  practice, 
satisfaction  gained  in  this  manner  tends  to  preserve  and  support  institu- 
tional independence  as  the  bulwark  of  a  sound  educational  system. 


"  Ibid,,  p. 

**For  recommendations  rrK'^rdtn^  possible  means  for  strengthening  relationships 
between  institutions  and  the  central  organization,  see  section  on  *'Commentary  on  State* 
wide  Planning/' 
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4.  If  colleges  and  uiiiversitits  are  to  u  main  viable,  they  must  be  per- 
mitted to  operate  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom  and  independence.  Only 
an  appropriate  measure  of  autonomy  wUl  protect  academic  freedom, 
preserve  self*initiativc  for  change  and  innuvatton,  encourage  heahhy  com* 
petition,  and  permit  a  responsible  balance  between  institutional  interests 
and  those  of  society.  If  member  colleges  and  universities  are  to  survive  as 
strong,  independent  participants  and  avoid  coalescing  into  a  mass  lock« 
stcp  system,  the  precious  assets  of  self-direction,  identity,  and  integrity 
must  be  maintained. 

5.  Each  campus  shouid  acknowledge  that  if  impartially  administered 
coordinating  activities  operate  within  a  framework  extending  beyond  that 
of  institutional  efforts,  a  realistic  balance  between  complex  and  often  con- 
flicting forces  and  interests  can  be  achieved.  Then,  too,  a  wider  perspective 
can  uncover  unifying  and  motivating  elements  to  stimulate  concerted 
institutional  action  which  best  serves  the  common  welfare,  as  well  as  the 
self-interests  of  each  college  and  university.  It  follows  that  institutions  should 
participate  in  coordination  and  central  planning  voluntarily,  vigorously, 
and  in  depth,  according  to  their  inherent  responsibility  for  progress  and 
support  of  the  public  interest. 

6.  Any  statewide  system  for  coordinating  higher  education,  to  be  com- 
plete and  unfragmentcd,  must  include  both  public  and  private  sectors, 
with  special  emphasis  directed  toward  establishing  rapport  between  all 
participants  and  encouraging  mutual  support. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  ORGANIZING 
FOR  STATEWIDE  PLANNING 

There  is  no  common  agreement  regarding  the  type  of  organization  that 
is  most  effective  for  statewide  planning.  Each  State  must  discover  its  own, 
based  on  those  experiences  which  determine  the  necessary  functional  ar- 
rangement. The  singular  characteristics  of  each  State  organization  arc 
generally  the  result  of  a  unique  historical  development — one  that  reflects 
the  traditions,  values,  and  practices  of  not  only  the  higher  education  com- 


h  is  possible,  of  course,  that  too  much  institutional  independence  coutd  hurt  di- 
ventty,  e.g.,  each  college  might  try  to  pattern  itself  after  the  leading  university  in  the 
Slate.  ProponenU  of  strong  central  planning  argue  that  some  control  is  necessary  to 
preserve  diversity  and  protect  institutional  identity. 

For  further  viewpoints  on  this  topic,  see  James  A.  Perkins,  "The  New  Conditions  of 
Autonomy,"  and  Logan  Wilson,  *'Myths  and  Realities,'*  in  Kmfrging  Patttrns  in  Ameruan 
Higher  Education  (Logan  Wilson,  cd.),  American  Council  on  Education,  Washington, 
D.  C.  1U65.  pp.  8-28. 
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munitvs  but  also  the  political  process  atid  the  people.  With  rare  exceptions, 
the  organizational  pattern  and  opera:  ions  are  molded  by  environmental 
factors  and  attitudes  within  the  State.  Since  such  factors  and  attitudes  vary 
widely,  the  development  of  a  planninc;  and  coordinating  system  equally 
acceptable  and  cfTective  under  ditferent  circumstances  is  extremely  un- 
likely. 

To  guide  and  direct  further  development  and/or  modification  of  existing 
systems,  certain  generalizations  or  principles  of  organization  have  been 
idenCtfied  through  experience.  A  summary  of  the  observations  and  assump<^ 
tions  of  Fincher  and  Paltridge^  regarding  effective  organizational  models 
foUow's: 

ORGANIZATION 

1.  Planning  should  he  conducted  u  iikin  a  formal  framew  ork  or  structure.  The 
functions  of  the  planning  unit  should  be  clearly  delineated,  and  an  adequate 
statr  provided.  The  role  of  the  planning  specialist  should  be  defined  in 
nonambiguous  terms.  He  should  know  and  understand  commitments  that 
have  already  been  made.  A  serious  question  of  ethics  confronts  both  public 
administrators  and  planning  specialists  when  planning  studies  are  requested 
to  justify  pre\*ious  commitments  or  to  delay  administrative  action. 

2.  Empkasis  should  be  given  to  systematic^  long-range ^  continuing  planning^  as 
opposed  to  special  or  ad  hoc  planning.  While  it  will  always  be  well  f<v  Siate 
commissions  of  public  leaders  to  take  periodic  stock  of  their  system  of  higher 
education,  such  commissions  cannot  remain  in  continuous  session.  Perma* 
nent  centralized  planning  units  or  agencies,  on  the  other  hand,  are  capable 
of  continuously  collecting,  evaluating,  and  interpreting  data;  furthermore, 
they  arc  most  cfTective  if  committed  to  systematic  long«range  planning. 

3.  A  higher  education  coordinating  agency  can  deal  more  effectively  with  conflict 
between  the  institutions  of  education  and  the  instrumentalities  of  State  government  if 
members  representing  the  general  public  have  a  voting  majority  on  the  board*  Public* 
member  coordinating  agencies  appear  to  h^ve  greater  longevity  and  enjoy 
greater  legislative  support  than  boards  composed  of  institutional  members. 
/\  board  with  a  majority  of  institutional  representatives  is  likely  to  find  it 
difticult  to  retain  the  continuing  confidence  of  a  legislature,  especially  if  the 
legislature  views  the  relationship  as  one  of  the  ''fox  guarding  the  chicken 


^Observations  I,  2,  4,  8,  and  11,  Camrron  Fincher,  '^Planning  in  Higher  Education"" 
(unpublished  monof^raph).  Institute  of  t  liffhrr  Education,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens* 
1966,  pp.  12-14.  Tentative  principles  3  and  r>-7,  James  Gilbert  Paltridge*  Conflict  and 
Coordination  tn  ihgh/r  Education,  Center  for  Research  and  Development  in  Higher  Educa* 
tion.  University  of  California.  Berkeley ♦  1968,  pp.  ^-108. 

For  guidelines  regarding  board  membership,  board  organization,  and  advisory  com* 
mittee  operation*  see  Glenny  et  al.,  Coordinating  Higher  Education  for  the  '70s,  op.  cit,, 
pp.  li-24. 
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coop/'  It  is  also  likely  that  such  a  t^oard  will  have  diHiculty  retaining 
the  confidence  of  less  powerful  institutional  mcmliers  if  major  decisions 
arc  dictated  in  the  interest  of  the  largest  and  most  prestigious  university. 

STAFFING 

4.  Planning  in  higher  education  calls  increasingly  for  specialized  professional 
skills.  The  collection  of  data  needed,  the  identification  of  objectives  and 
purposes^  and  the  evaluation  of  data  gathered  require  skills  of  analysis 
seldom  present  in  State  cummissions  composed  of  public  leaders.  On  the 
other  handt  it  is  well  to  recognize  that  higher  education  is  unlikely  to  bene*' 
fit  from  planning  elite.**  The  goals  and  objectives  of  higher  education 
must  be  determined  in  ^'an  open  marketplace  of  ideas/'  not  dictated  by  a 
clique  of  specialists.  At  the  same  time,  planning  specialists  must  be  pro- 
fessional  in  the  sense  that  they  view  society  and  the  state  in  broad  terms, 
yet  do  not  permit  themselves  to  be  cust  in  the  role  ol  technicians  who  merely 
gather  data  but  do  not  interpret  it. 

5.  I  he  coordinating  mechanism  ivill  Junction  more  effectively  ij  its  professional 
staff  is  independent  oj  the  staffs  of  the  educational  institutions^  as  well  as  of  the  staffs 
of  State  admintstrative  agencies.  Arrangements  whereby  coordinating  agencies 
depend  on  the  administrative  and  fact-gathering  offices  of  member  insti- 
tution:* to  supply  staff  for  the  coordinating  board  have  two  fundamental 
weaknesses:  (1)  Divided  loyalties  and  shared  hours  usually  do  not  permit 
sutlicient  time  or  continuity  of  personnel  to  allow  preparation  of  studies  and 
policy  statements  based  on  intensive  research  an  '  long-term  planning. 
(2)  Staff  member  bias  in  favor  of  their  own  institution  or  the  academic 
community  vis-a-vis  the  legitimate  fiscal  or  other  concerns  of  the  State  ad- 
ministration or  legislators  may  adversely  affect  decisive,  objective  pro- 
posals. 

OPERATING  PRINCIPLES 

In  general,  a  coordinating;  organization  siiould  attempt  to  create  a  viable 
equilibrium  among  such  divisive  forces  as  opposing  goals,  conflicting  func- 
tions, or  the  cornpi'titive  aspirations  of  various  parties  to  coordination.  A 
stable  and  reasonal)ly  equital)le  l)alance  l)etwern  the  power  of  tlie  par- 
ticipants and  among  external  pressures  can  Ik*  encouraged  by  observing 
the  follo\vin«x  operating  principles: 

6.  A  scheme  of  statutory  coordination  should  established  to  serve  as  a  protector 
of  the  substantive  autonomy  of  institutions.  By  bringing  order  to  competition, 
coordination  can  free  institutions  for  productive  innovation  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  institutional  distinctiveness.  If  a  coordinating  agency  is  strong 
enough  to  prevent  usurpation  or  unnecessary  duplication  of  institutional 
functions,  it  can  prevent  loss  of  autonomy.  Conflicts  usually  ensue  when 
framers  of  the  rules  allow  tlieir  enthusiasm  for  order  to  restrict  institutional 
functions  that  are  properly  and  necessarily  autonomous.  Conflict  can  also 
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occur  when  itistitutiutial  adinitiistrators  or  v;ovornin«  U)ards  seek  to  extend 
the  scope  of  their  autonomy  to  the  point  at  which  even  the  slightest  rcstric- 
tion  impinges  on  their  notion  of  institutional  autonomy. 

7.  A  (otndinatiNfi  agmy  will  f nth  tivti  more  rffu  tiirh  if  thr  fuittioilar  roles  and 
di\t in f>uishing  Junctions  vj  the  variimi  institutim^  or  itntitutmial  are  dearly 
defined^  if  adheteme  to  these  definitium  is  enforceahley  aud  ij  prorimn  is  made  for 
future  innovative  change  aud  madijuation  oj  the  definitions.  This  proposition  pre- 
supposes a  comprehensive  desiun  for  plauiiint;  the  State's  total  public  higher 
education  etFort.  Such  a  design  would  deter  institutions  from  competing 
with  each  other  in  areas  of  inordinately  lii^h  unit  costs  (medical  education^ 
for  example),  or  of  essential  need  hui  limited  demand  (e.({.,  schools  of 
architecture).  A  prerequisite  of  such  a  plan  is  the  sometimes  loncj  and  tedi- 
ous cHort  on  the  part  of  the  coordinating  ai»eiicy  to  reach  interinstitutional 
actreement  on  statements  w  hich  will  satisfy  the  kn^itimate  goals  and  ambU 
tions  of  the  institutions  involved.  It  is  axiomatic  that  plans  cannot  be  set 
in  concrete  for  all  time.  So,  if  institutions  are  to  he  in  a  position  to  initiate 
new  programs  to  meet  new  needs,  it  is  necessary  that  plans  which  define 
institutional  roles  be  open  to  amendment  as  well  as  enforceable. 

8.  Although  frequently  linked  with  administration,  the  planning  function 
should  be  clearly  dijferentiated  ftam  txecutive  duties  required  fur  statewide  ad- 
ministration of  institutions  and  programs.  Administrators  at  all  levels  must 
be  invt)lved  in  plannin^x^  ljut  specialists  whose  principal  responsibility  is 
that  of  plaiming  should  avoid  entangling  institutional  allegiances.  In 
other  words,  the  professional  aspects  of  statewide  plaiming  should  not  ex- 
tend beyond  impartially  identifying  desirable  coals  and  suggesting  alterna- 
tive practical  means  of  attainment,  including  necessary  coordinating  meas- 
ures. This  function  should  not  overlap  the  execution  of  policies  which  may 
or  may  not  be  derived  from  platming  recommendations. 

9.  .1  clear  distinction  is  desirable  betu  een  planning  for  a  State  system  of  higher 
education  and  planning  for  institutional  development.  A  centralized  planning  unit 
can  materially  aid  individual  institutions  in  setting  in.stitutional  goals  and 
m.ikinij  realistic  plans  for  continued  growth.-^  Responsibility  for  institu- 
tional planning,  however,  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  administrators 
and  faculty  members  at  a  particular  institution— with  full  recognition  that 
detailed  parts  do  not  necess;jrily  function  as  a  unified  whole.  Knowledge 
of  the  State*s  total  postsecondary  educational  scheme  provides  valuable 
perspective  to  administrators  at  individual  institutions.  Conversely,  plan- 
ning specialists  should  recognize  the  futility  of  trying  to  force  any  State 
system  of  higher  education  to  implement  a  totally  new  **grand  design.** 

Within  a  systcni  of  higher  o<luc.tti<ni.  insthutional  goals  and  plans  usually  must  be 
fortntiLKf*d  within  i^nirral  policies  atui  ilifTorentiatcd  functional  assignments  wx  forth  in 
the  in.tster  plan.  Thus  institutional  planners  have  a  vested  interest  in  master  plan  develop- 
ment. 
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Fundamental  changes  are  iH>ssibk%  but  his^hti*  education  planning  must 
begin  with  what  exists*  The  hbtorical  identity  and  traditions  of  existine 
institutions  must  ahvays  be  con^idered  in  State  planning* 


PLANNING  THEORY 
AND  DIMENSIONS 

The  Planning  Process 

It  is  not  particularly  diHicuh  to  devise  a  procedure  or  method  to  be 
followed  in  a  planning  process*  Numerous  scholars  and  planning  specialists 
have  developed  their  own  systems,  none  of  which  is  without  merit*  Neither^ 
however,  is  any  one  procedure  or  method  particularly  original  or  uniquely 
valuable.  They  all  outline  a  process  which  is  essentially  one  of  diagnosis, 
design,  and  choice* 

The  particular  planning  strategy  set  forth  here  has  no  special  merii  other 
than  possibly  its  synthesis  of  the  essentials*  The  pattern  involves  six  steps: 
(I)  determining  goals,  (2,»  identifying  problems,  (3)  diagnosing  problems, 
(4)  establishing  premises,  (5)  searching  for  possible  solutions,  and  (6) 
selecting  a  solution. 

While  these  steps  have  been  separately  identified,  they  are  not  necessarily 
distinctive,  independent  operations;  moreover,  it  is  not  essential  that  they 
be  follow^*^.  in  the  sequence  shown*  The  planning  process  inevitably  consists 
of  an  interweaving  of  all  actions;  the  various  steps,  if  discernible,  can  be 
carried  out  concurrently  or  continuously,  and  with  varying  degrees  of 
emphasis* 

1.  Determining  goals.  The  beginning  basis  for  sound  planning  is  clear 
understanding  of  the  ultimate  ends  or  objectives*  It  is  not  possible  to  plan 


"This  planning  stratrgy  gmrrally  parallrls  thr  sequence  presented  by  Kitchell, 
op*  cit.,  pp.  8-14. 

An  example  of  an  alternative  planning  strategy  involves  the  following  six  sequential 
steps:  (I)  identification  of  problems,  (2)  diagnosis  uf  the  problem  situation,  (i)  clarifica- 
tion of  the  diagnostic  findings,  (4)  search  for  $olu.  ^n$,  (5)  mobilising  for  change,  and 
(b)  making  the  actual  change  decisions.  See  Kenneth  t.  Hansen,  ^'Planning  for  Changes 
in  Education/*  in  Plmmns^  and  Fffcttnjz  \efded  Changet  i  -  Fdtuation  (Edgar  L.  Morphet  and 
Charles  O.  Ryan,  eds.).  Citation  Press,  New  York,  l*.Hi7,  p*  25. 

More  recommended  practice  than  theory  are  the  model  planning  procedure*  proposed 
by  Glenny  and  others,  which  deal  specifically  with  *State-level  planning  for  higher 
education.  Guidelines  are  presented  for  ( 1 )  establishing  the  planning  focus,  (2)  planning 
for  particular  objectives  on  problems  or  issues,  (:0  coordinating  and  making  the  i^an,  (4) 
political  coordinatiott  and  action  on  the  plan,  and  (5)  creating  a  new  planning  base.  Sec 
Coordinating  Highn  EducaUon  for  the  '70s^  op.  cit.,  pp.  34-- 30. 
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systemaiicaily  for  the  unknown.  Logical  preparation  requires  a  reasonably 
accurate  understanding  ol  what  is  to  be  accomplished,  i.e.,  the  mission  or 
desired  result* 

Goals,  initially  defined  and  subsequently  modified  by  the  direction  of  an 
organization,  cannot  l)c  established  in  a  vacuum.  They  can  be  clearly 
stated  only  after  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  organization  and  its  environment. 
For  this  reason,  goal-setting  and  subsequent  modification  are  continuing 
phases  of  planning,  not  merely  the  first  step.  Frequently,  realistic  goals 
cannot  be  specifically  stated  until  after  alternative  solutions  to  existing 
problems  have  been  determined. 

2.  Identifying  problems.  The  basic  reason  for  planning  is  to  solve  problems 
(questions  proposed  for  solution)  which  impede  or  obstruct  the  achieving 
of  a  goal  or  goals.  Problem  areas  can  be  identified  by  assessing  the  degree 
to  which  the  organizational  effort  is  or  is  not  meeting  its  goals.  More 
specific  '  prol)lems  can  often  be  located  and  identified  only  through 
careful  search  and  examination  of  operating  procedures  and  environmental 
conditions.  Sometimes,  however,  problems  and  their  causes  can  be  recog- 
nized only  during  a  diagnosis  of  sympto  natic  conditions  initially  reported. 

Problems  arise  from  a  myriad  of  causes.  Within  the  educational  com- 
munity,  the  following  have  been  cited  as  most  common:^ 

a.  Vague  purposes.— When  the  goals,  purposes,  and  policies  of  an  organization  are 
not  clear  or  consistent,  the  result  is  lack  of  direction  and  emphasis  in  organizational 
efforts. 

b.  Operational  procedures  inconsistent  with  policies.— When  policies  are  not  sup- 
ported by  operational  procedures,  the  resultant  inconsistency  suggests  an  internal  and 
external  conflict  which  encourages  action  in  opposition  to  intent. 

c.  Complacency.— A  problem  exists  when  people  within  an  organization  sec  no  pos- 
sibility of  operating  differently  or  of  doing  things  other  than  the  way  they  are  now  be- 
ing done. 

d.  Leaders'  ignorance  of  how  to  effect  change. — Another  kind  of  problem  exists 
when  those  in  charge  of  an  org,'mi2ation  want  to  effect  change  but  do  not  know  how  to 
go  about  it. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  sixth  step  in  the  plantiing  process, 
"selecting  a  solution/*  is  itself  a  basic  type  of  problem,  i.e.,  choosing  among 
alternatives.  When  problems  arise  during  a  late  stage  in  the  planning 
process,  it  may  be  necessary  to  backtrack  to  identify  causes,  establish  prem- 
ises, and  develop  additional  alternative  choices. 

3.  Diagnosing  problems.  The  third  step  in  planning  methodology— 
basically  a  research  activity— is  that  of  analysis  and  interpretation  of 


"  Hansen,  "Planning  for  Changes  in  Education/*  op.  cit.,  p.  26. 
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Statistical  data  and  relevant  information  to  clarify  identified  problems  and 
discover  their  causes  and  ramifications.  All  problem  situations  must  be 
fully  understood  before  solutions  can  be  attempted* 

4*  Establishing  premises.  Because  all  human  activity  is  conducted  under 
conditions  of  uncertainty,  planning  is  necessary.  Coping  with  the  present 
and  future  requires  constant  anticipation  and  preparation  according  to 
expectations  and  needs.  Anticipation  of  the  future,  then,  is  a  necessary  and 
crucial  step  in  planning.  And  such  anticipation  should  establish  as  clearly 
as  possible  the  expected  events  upon  which  specific  plans  may  be  formu- 
lated. 

Premises  setting  forth  what  is  expected  in  the  future  may  consist  of 
statistical  forecasts  based  on  observed  trends  or  recurring  past  events,  or 
they  may  set  forth  policies  and  attitudes  likely,  to  govern  future  activities. 
While  every  effort  should  be  made  to  concentrate  on  assumptions  which 
have  the  highest  possibility  of  eventual  validation,  assumptions  of  questbn- 
able  validity— if  not  misleading— are  useful  for  developing  comprehensive 
plans  because  they  take  into  account  conceivable,  although  remote,  possi* 
bilities  and  alternatives. 

5.  Searching  for  possible  solutions.  When  preparatory  planning  steps  have 
been  completed,  the  more  constructive  phase  of  searching  for  posable 
solutions  can  begin.  A  most  creative  and  challenging  step,  it  is  the  heart  of 
the  planning  process.  Consequendy,  it  should  be  conducted  without  any 
preconceived  restrictions.  At  this  stage,  creativity  is  often  stymied  by  pre- 
mature attention  to  evaluation  criteria,  an  activity  which  can  prevent 
identification  of  valid  but  unlikely  approaches.  Anj^  solution  should  be  con* 
sidered  a  legitimate  possibility.  At  the  very  least,  it  should  be  recognized 
that  even  solutions  which  may  eventually  prove  unsatisfactory  can  present 
certain  advantages. 

A  simple  and  often  adequate  way  of  solving  problems  is  to  study  the 
ways  others  have  handled  similar  situations.  Guidance  from  past  experience 
is  relatively  easy  to  obtain,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  frequently  providing 
practical,  tested  alternatives.  Yet  repetition  and  imitation  of  even  the  best 
of  past  practices  do  not  always  satisfactorily  solve  new  and  different  prob- 
lems. Creative  alternatives,  tailored  to  anticipated  circumstances,  are  db- 
covered  only  through  research.  And,  althoug;^  research  alone  is  not  plan- 
ning, as  a  process  for  analyzing  problems,  developing  alternative  solutbns, 
and  providing  cliif  s  to  the  most  effective  solution,  it  is  an  integral  part  ot 
planning. 

6.  Selecting  a  solution.  The  final  and  often  most  difficult  step  in  the  plan- 
ning process  is  that  of  comparing  the  alternatives  being  considered  and 
deciding  on  the  specific  course  of  action  which  appears  to  be  most  appropri- 
ate  to  effect  desired  changes.  Rational  decisionmaking  requires  a  careful 
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calculation  of  the  advantas;es  and  disadvantages  of  each  alternative,  with 
emphasis  on  the  crucial  effectiveness  and  efliciency  of  each.  (Is  the  task  ac- 
complished?) (At  what  relative  cost?) 

Other  than  performance  over  a  period  «f  time,  there  is  no  sure  test  to 
validate  the  correctness  of  a  choice  among  alternatives.  Nevertheless,  at  the 
time  a  decision  is  made  there  are  a  number  of  different  ways  to  reduce  the 
possibility  of  serious  error.  Some  checks  which  can  be  made  include  (I) 
reviewing  the  planning  process  to  expose  weakness  or  errors  in  analysis, 
data  inaccuracy,  unexpected  consequences,  or  even  faulty  premises;  (2) 
conducting  a  pilot  test  to  verify  expected  results:  (3)  hedging  the  decision, 
through  implementation  by  stages,  so  that  total  commitment  is  not  made 
until  after  inidal  resuhs  are  known;  (4)  securing  agreement  from  others  to 
test  accuracy  by  degree  of  acceptance.^* 

State  Planning  Functions 

The  following  functions  ri*!e\'ant  to  planning  are  deemed  to  be  among 
those  which  constitute  the  province  or  proper  business  of  State  coordinating 
agencies." 

1.  Delineating  sharply  and  concretely  the  generally  accepted  broad 
educational  objectives  of  the  State  and  determining  through  analysis  and 
assessment  those  objectives  which  should  receive  highest  priority  over  a 
given  period  of  time. 

2.  Preparing  multiyear  comprehensive  plans  designed  to  integrate  the 
curriculum,  research,  and  services  of  stateu*ide  higher  education,  to  correct 
inadequacies,  and  to  attain  educational  objectives. 

3.  Developing  various  program  alternatives  and,  by  systematic  analysis 
and  comparison,  presenting  for  review  specific  recommendations. 

4.  Studying  continuously  and  evaluating  thoroughly  existing  State  pro« 
grams  in  order  to  determine  their  adequacy  and  compare  benefits  and  costs. 

3.  Examining  State  and  other  sources  of  financial  support  in  order  to 
determine  the  potential  for  additional  revenue,  and  developing  legislative 
and  other  proposals  which  will  take  advantage  of  identified  opportunities. 

6.  Collecting,  interpreting,  and  managing  descriptive  and  quantitative 
educational  data  in  the  State  and  Nation— data  which  relate  to  and  have 
implications  for  educational  planning — then  applying  such  data  to  the 
development  of  plans. 


KitchcII,  "A  Summary  of  Current  Plannins;  Conccpu/*  op.  cit.,  p.  14. 

An  adaptation  and  extension  of  functions  listed  by  Jack  CuIberUon,  **State  Plan* 
ning  for  Education,"  in  Planning  and  Eftctins^  Xetdtd  Changes  in  Education,  op.  cit.,  pp.  280- 
81. 
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7.  Conducting  and  supportinii;  research  activities  to  determine  cause* 
and-effect  relationships,  testing  and  analyzing  the  effectiveness  of 
specific  plans  proposed  and  adopted,  and  developing  assessment  instru- 
ments and  techniques* 

8.  Establishing  coordinated  working  relationships  and  efTective  com«^ 
munication  with  all  organizations  and  individuals  directly  concerned  with 
planning. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that,  with  the  exception  of  certain  assigned 
powers,  the  responsibilities  of  State  coordinating  agencies  generally  do  not 
extend  beyond  providing  leadership,  advice,  and  recommendations.  What 
powers  the  board  is  given  generally  relate  to  approval  of  new  and  existing 
degree  programs  and  new  campu>c'S  preparation  and  presentation  of  a 
consolidated  budget,  and  administration  of  State  and  Federal  student  grant 
and  aid  programs.  In  most  other  areas,  final  decisionmaking,  mobilization 
for  change,  and  implementation  of  adopted  proposals  are  actions  for  which 
the  alleges  and  universities,  either  individually  or  collectively,  are  respon*- 
sible.  In  the  public  domain,  these  actions  may  l^e  carried  out  through 
exercise  of  the  executive  and  legislative  power  of  the  State  government 
and  its  agencies.  If  plans  are  to  l)e  set  in  effective  motion,  circumstances 
w*ill  almost  certainly  require  the  coordinating  agency  to  supervise  the 
implementation  of  adopted  proposals. 

Master  Plan  Content 

As  the  planning  process  is  a  continuous  activity,  so  the  master  plan,  re* 
gardiess  of  its  depth  and  comprehensiveness,  is  but  a  temporary  guide,  not  a 
final  solution.  A  master  plan  must  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  State 
and  its  people,  also  to  individual  public  and  private  institutions  within  the 
State.  Since  it  is  obvious  that  no  one  nuister  plan  will  satisfy  everyone,  the 
plan  itself  must  be  constantly  subject  to  review  and  revision.  In  essence,  it 
must  exist  as  a  living  document,  subject  to  changes  in  State  needs. 

What  clearly  distinguishes  a  master  plan  from  the  usual  State  survey  or 
special  study  is  its  unique  combination  of  multiple  elements,  each  func- 
tionally distinctive  yet  mutually  supporting.  The  component  features  most 
often  embodied  in  a  master  plan  are: 

1.  Premises  which  form  the  basis  for  State  educational  objectives  and 
which  underlie  the  patterns  of  planning  and  coordination  development 

2.  Immediate  and  long-range  postsecondary  educational  goals  of  the 
State 

3.  Socioeconomic  conditions  of  the  State,  and  implications  of  these  con- 
ditions for  higher  education  (See  chapter  II.) 

4.  Analysis  of  a  wide  variety  of  topic  areas 
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5.  Supportinc;  statistics  and  advisory  studies 

6.  Integrated  recommendations 

7.  Plans  for  implementation  and  simultaneous  review  of  progress. 

Within  the  foree:oincj  general  framework.  State  plans  exhibit  marked 
variation  in  content.  Each  master  plan  contains  a  unique  selection  and 
groupinjo;  of  topics  which  reflect  the  individual  pattern  of  the  State — a 
pattern  that  distinc;uishes  between  subject  matter  requiring  central  decision- 
making (and  thus  suitable  for  inclusion  in  the  master  plan)  and  topics  for 
which  decisions  at  the  institutional  or  campus  level  are  more  appropriate. 

Under  certain  supporting  circumstances,  practically  any  component  of 
higher  education  could  be  seriously  considered  a  legitimate  topic  for  master 
planning.  Within  the  broad  spectrum  of  master  planning  itself,  two  polar 
positions  may  be  identified.  At  one  end  of  tlie  condnuum  are  a  few  subjects 
demanding  uniformity  and  coordination  sufficiently  universal  in  nature  to 
make  them  inherently  and  ideally  suited  for  central  planning,  even  central 
control.  At  the  other  extreme,  a  great  many  activities  are  strictly  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  institutions,  rightly  falling  within  the  province  of  each  campus. 
Most  matters  regarding  student  affairs,  faculty  affairs,  administrative  ap- 
pointments, planning  of  academic  programs  and  courses,  institutional  budg- 
et preparation,  and  campus  policing,  for  example,  are  not  the  proper  busi- 
ness of  a  State  coordinating  agency.  Such  topics  require  local  study  and 
institutional  governance— actions  for  which  central  planning  and  control 
cannot  be  a  satisfactory  substitute.  Between  these  two  positions  are  many 
topics  which  require  the  attention  of  both  the  campus  and  the  central  sys- 
tem, and  for  which  the  superiority  of  either  institutional  or  central  control 
cannot  always  be  clearly  demonstrated.  It  remains  the  task  of  the  State 
planning  agency,  with  the  concurrence  of  various  institutional  members,  to 
select  from  this  intermediate  group  of  subjects  those  suitable  for  statewide 
study  which  arc  also  within  the  legal  purview  of  agency  operations. 

There  are  no  arbitrary  rules  to  guide  planners  in  distinguishing  between 
topics  suitable  for  inclusion  within  a  total-system  framework  and  those  for 
which  institutions  are  exclusively  responsible.  The  previous  discussion  of 
control  versus  autonomy  points  out  the  inherent  dangers  of  overcentralized 
planning.  Certainly  the  burden  of  proof  as  to  whether  or  not  a  topic  war- 
rants statewide  study  and  planning  falls  on  the  central  agency. 

State  master  plans  and  institutional  self*studies  clearly  differ  in  sul>ject 
selection  and  emphasis,  analytical  procedures,  and  perspective.  Some  of 
these  distinctions  are  noted  by  Browne: 

Compared  with  the  institutional  plan,  generally  the  system*^  plan  discriminatfs  more 
of  its  variables  quantitatively  than  qualitatively:  utilizes  comprehensive  data  to  meas- 
ure the  perimeters  of  the  system:  places  emphasis  on  such  matters  as  statewide  educa- 
tional opportunities,  differential  functions  and  programs,  faculty  demand  and  supply, 
relations  with  State  government,  procedures  for  equitable  distribution  of  funds,  etc.; 
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formulates  policy  controls  and  coordinativr  organization;  displays  more  sensitivity  to 
broad  public  sentiment  and  pressures,  particularly  those  arising  from  taxpayers  and 
legislatures*  and  less  regard  for  local  idiosyncrasies. 

By  contrast,  the  institutional  plan  devotes  more  attention  to  qualitative  assessmenU 
of  its  elements:  makes  descriptive  studies  of  institutional  operations  and  programs; 
eiaph;isi2es  such  matters  as  student  «*lcrtiou,  curriculum  revision,  faculty  recruit- 
ment and  deploy lueut*  need  for  facilities,  funding  requirements,  etc.;  reviews  the  ad* 
ministrative  organisation  as  a  means  of  facilitating  programs  and  functions;  and  is 
sensitive  to  the  idiosyncrasies  and  dynamics  of  institutional  constituencies — students, 
faculty,  administration,  governing  board,  and  alumni.** 

To  clarify  furaher  the  distinction  between  system  and  institutional  plan- 
ning and  the  respective  study  areas  of  each,  it  is  helpful  to  visualize  the 
ultimate  division  of  responsibility.  The  classification  of  entries  in  figure  I-l, 
by  expected  echelon  of  principal  decisionmaking,  illustrates  a  possible 
final  or^ani2ation.  Topics  requirin;;  central  decisionmaking  and  warranting 
statewide  planning  and  ccxjrdination  have  been  entered  above  the  hori- 
zontal line.  Entries  below  the  line  include  those  basically  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  institution  or  campus.  This  division  of  responsibilities  is,  at 
best,  representative;  what  the  figure  depicts  is  only  an  illustration,  not  a 
recommended  guide. 

In  a  topic  area,  exclusive  management  by  either  the  central  oi^anization 
or  the  individual  institution  is  unlikely,  even  within  a  highly  centralized 
system.  The  positioning  of  topics,  therefore,  indicates  only  those  decision- 
making levels  expected  to  be  of  major  interest  and  responsibility.  Inter- 
mediate echelons  of  control  may  be  added,  also  regional  or  national 
divisions* 

Planning  Premises 

The  experience  of  many  States  suggests  that  certain  guiding  principles 
or  premi'Jes  may  be  identified  to  serve  as  a  basis  not  only  for  establishing 
post-high  school  education  objectives,  but  also  for  establishing  desirable 
patterns  of  planning  and  coordination  within  a  State  system  of  higher 
education*  The  premises  of  major  importance  are,  briefly,  the  following.^ 

1.  Modern  society's  goals-- -whether  economic,  social,  or  political — 
can  be  achieved  only  through  the  development  of  human  resources.  Such 


Browne,  op.  cit.,  p.  41. 
*^  Premises  1,2,  3,  and  5,  with  slight  editing  and  rearrangement,  are  from  Education 
Beyond  the  High  School:  A  Project  for  Oregaa,  Post-High  .School  Study  Committee,  a  sub- 
committee appointed  by  the  Educational  Ckx>rdinating  Council,  Eugene,  1966,  pp.  7-8. 
Premises  6-10,  also  edited,  are  from  Michigan  Staff  Study  No.  12,  Control  and  Coordina^ 
Hon  oj  Higher  Education  in  Michigan^  by  John  Dale  Ruttell,  Lansing,  1958* 
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development  is  most  effectively  fostered  when  society  makes  available  to  its 
citizens  the  fullest  opportunity  for  sel^fulfillment,  tempered  by  social 
needs.  As  a  social  endeavor,  therefore}  education  is  important  to  the  indi* 
vidual  and  to  society  in  general. 

2.  The  increasing  complexity  of  society  requires  human  talents  of  a  wide 
variety  and  achievement  at  many  levels.  Hence,  the  needs  of  society  and 
the  needs  of  individual  self-fulfillment  are  both  well  served  when  a  wide 
diversity  of  educational  opportunities  is  made  available  in  a  manner  that 
encourages  their  widespread  use. 

3.  The  "hand*minded*'— simply  because  they  are  "hand-minded"— 
should  not  be  treated  as  less  important  than  the  ^'book-minded/^  Since 
society  has  need  for  both,  it  has  an  educational  obligation  to  both. 

4.  Opportunity  for  college  study  at  all  levels  should  be  readily  accessible 
to  students  throughout  the  State,  and  students  should  be  able  to  choose 
colleges  and  programs  on  a  basis  other  than  cost.^ 

5.  In  a  society  as  diverse  as  that  in  the  United  States,  numerous  types  of 
institutions — some  publicly  supported,  some  privately  supported — arc 
necessary  if  the  wide  variety  of  post-high  school  educational  opportunities 
the  times  demand  is  to  be  provided.  Cooperation  among  these  institutions 
in  planning  for  post-high  school  educational  needs  is  both  desirable  and 
essential. 

6.  The  strength  cf  a  State  program  of  higher  education  will  depend  on 
the  quality  of  program  and  services  offered  by  individual  institutions. 
Therefore,  the  primary  purpose  of  a  State  system  of  planning,  coordination, 
and  control  should  be  to  encourage  all  individual  institutions  within  the 
system  to  attain  optimum  strength. 

7.  The  presence  of  one  or  more  well-performing  institutions  will  not 
necessarily  insure  an  effective  State  program  of  higher  education.  All 
institution  i  in  the  system  must  be  sound. 

8.  Strength  in  an  institution  of  higher  education  is  closely  associated  with 
autonomy  in  the  making  of  essential  decisions  affecting  institutional  opera* 
tions.  It  is  virtually  impossible  to  build  a  strong  institution  unless  the  insti- 
tution itself  is  given  maximum  self-determination  in  its  operations.^ 

9.  The  coordinating  function  should  be  assigned  to  a  single  central 
agency  that  does  not  have  responsibility  for  the  operational  control  of  any 
individual  institution.  By  contrast,  the  control  and  management  of  the 


State*adminittered  Bnancial  aid  it  generally  based  on  individual  student  need  and 
on  overall  expense.  When  institutional  charges  are  high*  part  of  the  aid  is  usually  in  the 
form  of  loans.  (See  chapter  IV  for  principles  pertaining  to  administration  of  student 
financial  aid.) 

«•  Self-determination  does  not*  ipso  facto,  insure  quality;  it  is  only  a  necessary  pre- 
rec^uisitc  for  building  quality. 
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internal  uperatttins  of  a  v»ivcn  institution  should  be  left  to  an  agency  con- 
cerned only  with  tliat  institution.^* 

10.  Coordination  functions  can  be  carried  on  with  what  hopefully  will 
be  construed  as  minimal  interference  with  essential  institutional  autonomy* 
Amonji?  the  necessary  functions  of  coordination  are  (a)  devisinc:  plans  for 
the  orderly  development  of  hit»her  educatitin  in  the  State:  (b)  collecting 
and  analyzini;  pertinent  data  concerning  institutional  pron^rams,  facilities, 
and  finances;  (c)  Riving  advice  and/or  recommendations  concerning  the 
role  and  functions  of  institutions  in  the  State  system:  (d)  reviewing  institu* 
tional  requests  for  appropriations  and  making  recommendations  to  the 
legislature  regarding  the  financial  needs  of  each  institution:  and  (e)  re- 
viewing new  programs,  degree  otferings,  and  physical  facilities  to  ascertain 
their  consonance  with  State  plans. 

Pls^nning  Topics 

Within  the  complete  scope  of  planning,  the  special  subject  areas  arc  too 
numerous  to  list  in  detail.  But  on  the  basis  of  a  careful  survey  of  existing 
planning  documents,  the  following  constitute  the  core  subject  matter  re- 
ceiving greatest  emphasis. 

I.  Components  related  to  the  goal  ol  developing  human  resources  to 
the  maximum  through  encouragement  and  guidance  of  student  entrance 
and  passage  through  the  higher  educatiin  system;  specifically, 

a.  A  policy  to  provide  equal  and  open  educational  opportunities  beyond 
high  school  for  all  who  seek  and  can  benefit  therefrom,  with  these  oppor- 
tunities continuing  until  each  person's  needs  for  economic  and  social  self- 
sufficiency  are  met; 

b.  A  program  of  high  school  and  college  counseling  and  remedial  work 
to  identify,  conserve,  and  develop  the  talents  of  all  citizens,  and  to  encourage 
individuals  to  continue  their  education  to  the  extent  of  their  abilities  and 
motivation: 

c.  Guidance  for  nonresident  students  with  respect  to  admission  standards, 
retention  and  transfer  policies,  and  articulation  among  the  segments; 

d.  A  program  of  student  financial  support  to  enable  each  qualified 
individual,  regardless  of  financial  position,  to  attend  an  institution  suitable 
to  his  needs,  interests,  and  abilities:  also,  a  related  policy  to  deal  with  the 
proportion  of  financial  aid  to  be  borne  by  the  student,  his  parents,  and  the 
government— State,  local,  and  Federal. 


*  For  a  discussion  of  this  topic  and  other  requiremrnts  of  planning;  and  coordination, 
8e<*  A,  J,  Brumbaugh,  Statewtdf  IHannittf^  and  Coordtnahon  of  Htghrr  Education^  Southern 
Regional  Education  Board*  Atlanta,  Ga,,  VJb\  pp,  35-41, 
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2*  Components  related  to  the  goal  of  providing  higher  education  pro* 
grams  and  services  to  meet  the  diversified  needs  of  the  citizenry,  as  well  as 
State  needs  for  trained  manpower  and  research  requirements;  specificallyi 

a.  Means  for  providini;  comprehensive  hic^lier  education  prq^ams  to 
meet  present  and  projected  enrollments— baccalaureate,  graduate,  and 
professional;  subbaccalaureate  programs  providing  an  opportunity  for 
preparation  in  short-term  specialized  occupational  areas  and  on  the  college 
level  to  ensure  entry  into  semiprofessional,  technical,  or  vocational  fields, 
and  adult  education  programs; 

b.  A  plan  for  the  development  of  higher  education  public  service  to  the 
State- programs  which  will  contribute  to  the  social,  cultural,  and  moral 
well*being  of  the  citizenry; 

c.  A  plan  to  promote  and  encourage  research; 

d.  Recommendations  for  the  continued  improvement  of  instruction  and 
curriculums,  including  experimentation  with  innovative  educational 
media: 

e*  A  program  to  provide  the  necessary  training  at  recommended  levels 
to  meet  carefully  made  estimates  of  trained  manpower  requirements; 

f.  A  plan  indicating  how  educational  programs,  by  level  and  by  type, 
will  be  distributed — by  both  economic^geographical  region  and  institu- 
tions— so  that  cost  factors  and  accessibility  are  fairly  apportioned  through- 
out  the  State. 

3.  Components  related  to  the  goal  of  providing  a  State  system  and 
organizational  structure  to  achieve  effective  operation  and  orderly  growth 
of  higher  education;  specifically, 

a.  Designation  of  the  immediate  role  or  function  of  each  institution 
within  the  State  system,  based  on  desired  division  of  responsibilities, 
together  with  recommendations  for  future  roles  and  coordination  of  ef- 
forts; 

b.  Establishing  criteria  for  new  2-year  colleges,  4-year  colleges,  and  uni- 
versities, as  well  as  policy  relative  to  institutional  expansion  and/or  cur- 
tailment; 

c.  Provision  for  continuous  planning,  supportive  research,  data  manage- 
ment, and  coordination,  with  special  attention  to  the  private  sector  and  to 
effective  communication  between  State  agencies  and  individual  institu- 
tions; 

d.  A  policy  toward  State  or  local  governance  of  2-year  colleges; 

e.  Directions  to  guide  and  encourage  institutions  in  making  cooperative 
arrangements,  especially  the  sharing  of  libraries,  exchange  of  faculty,  co- 
ordination of  extension  services,  pooling  of  ETV  network  programing, 
joint  use  of  research  facilities,  and  scheduling  of  regional  consortiums. 
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4.  Components  related  to  the  Roal  of  attracting  and  retainins;  a  faculty 
of  able  and  dedicated  teachers,  scholars,  and  researchers;  specifically, 

a.  Conducting  faculty  supply  and  demand  studies  based  on  institutional 
education,  research,  and  service  obligations; 

b.  Establishing  broad  policies  designed  to  secure  and  maintain  a  compe* 
tent  faculty:  recruitment,  salaries,  staff  benefits,  teaching  and  scr\1cc  loads, 
research  opportunities,  tenure,  and  so  on. 

5.  Components  related  to  the  goal  of  providing  adequate  and  appropri- 
ate facilities  and  of  securing  etliciency  in  physical  plant  construction, 
utilization,  and  operation;  specifically, 

a.  Projection  of  space  needs  and  plans  for  the  design  and  construction  of 
new  facilities,  particularly  as  they  relate  to  the  campus  master  plan  for  cx* 
pansion; 

b.  A  system  for  the  efficient  utilization  of  physical  plant  facilities,  on 
both  daily  and  yearly  basis; 

c.  A  plan  for  financing  capital  construction  and  for  determining  pri* 
orities  among  institutions  and  campuses. 

6.  Components  lelated  to  the  goal  of  providing  the  fullest  possible  finan* 
cial  support  for  higher  education,  equitable  distribution  of  funds,  and  ef* 
ficient  use  of  available  resources  to  achic\'e  the  highest  possible  level  of 
excellence;  specifically, 

a.  Recommendations  to  guide  and  encourage  State  and  local  tax  efTons 
to  support  higher  education  in  order  to  maintain  desired  quantity  and 
quality; 

b.  Recommendations  regarding  tuition  and  fees  to  be  charged,  consistent 
with  student  financial  aid  policies; 

c.  A  policy  for  the  support  of  research; 

d.  A  policy  for  allocating  State  higher  education  funds  among  public, 
private,  and  other  major  sectors; 

e.  Procedures  for  determining  the  kind  of  financial  recommendations 
needed  to  meet  budgetary  needs  of  individual  institutions  and  assure  fair 
distribution  of  money  among  the  institutions. 


COMMENTARY  ON 
STATEWIDE  PLANNING 

The  more  subtle  and  subjective  aspects  of  the  State  planning  operation 
defy  rules,  definitions,  and  formulas.  They  can  be  identified  and  examined 
only  through  perceptive  observation  and  judgment  of  past  experience* 
Therefore,  the  realistic  circumstances  of  planning  can  perhaps  best  be 
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understood  through  firsthand  commentary  by  those  currently  engaged  in 
the  process.  The  following  accounts  provide  insight  into  and  information 
about  some  of  the  more  important  and  often  debatable  dimensions.  No 
prescription  b  intended.  Few  observations  identify  alt  of  the  realities^ 
Furthermore,  it  is  doubtful  that  each  and  every  suggestion  mentioned  here 
would  be  advocated  by  all  practitioners. 

Blaming  principles.  In  summarizing  the  sessions  of  the  1965  Western 
Interstate  Conunission  for  Higher  Education  (WICHE)  conference  on 
long-range  planning  for  higher  education,  Leland  Medsker  cited  the  fol- 
lowing general  principles  as  representative  of  thoughts  expressed  by  the 
participants: 

K  While  a  ''master  plan**  is  not  sacred  in  the  sense  that  every  institution  should  have 
one,  it  is  essential  that  each  college  develop  some  type  of  guideline  in  order  to  make 
certain  decisions  about  the  manner  in  which  it  will  meet  inevitable  problems  and  prct* 
sures  in  each  5  (or  more)*year  period  ahead. 

2.  TS^re  is  probably  an  optimum  time  period  for  which  planning  should  be  done. 
The  period  cannot  be  so  long  as  to  preclude  reasonable  accuracy  in  projecting  sutistics 
and  trendSi  nor  can  it  be  so  short  as  to  make  planning  meaninglcu. 

3.  Pbns  must  be  flexible  enough  to  allow  for  change,  yet  rigid  enough  to  encourage 
action.  The  dangers  of  overplanning  may  be  as  great  as  those  of  underplanning. 

4.  Planning  should  be  deliberate^  with  provision  for  adequate  time  and  money  to  be 
invested  in  it.  It  is  not  a  weekend  affair. 

5.  Planning  at  any  level  should  be  within  the  context  of  current  and  projected  social 
and  economic  characteristics  of  the  State  and  the  Nation.  This  includes  consideration 
of  such  factors  as  long»term  occupational  trends,  advances  in  technology,  and  like 
matters. 

6.  Planning  should  also  be  done  with  a  view  to  devetoping  social  and  economic  re- 
sources of  the  area  served  by  the  college. 

7.  Emerging  tends  in  the  patterns  of  college  attendance  are  impc»tant  facton  in 
planning  for  higher  education  at  either  the  institutional  or  State  level. 

8.  The  initiation  of  planning  should  be  the  responsibility  of  individual  colleges  and 
syste.iis  of  higher  institutions.  The  matter  should  not  go  by  default  to  governmental 
agencies. 

NOTE.— The  need  for  individual  colleges  to  perform  their  own  institutional  planning 
should  be  clearly  distinguished  and  not  confused  with  the  fact  that  a  central  agency, 
representing  either  an  education  system  or  the  State,  is  best  suited  to  direct  statewide 
planning  activities. 

9.  Planning  in  regard  to  determining  institutional  purposes  must  be  done  from 
within,  with  outside  help  (if  needed  at  all)  limited  to  technical  assistance. 

NOTE.— While  primarily  set  from  within,  the  determination  of  institutional  purposes 
needs  the  participation  of  other  colleges  affected  by  the  functions  and  goals  identified. 

10.  There  must  be  consensus  among  those  who  make  and  those  who  implement  plans. 
This  argues  for  faculty  and  staff  participation  in  institutional  planning  and  for  institu* 
tional  participation  in  system  planning.'^ 


"  Leland  U  Medsker,  "Resources  for  Planning:  A  R6sum6,**  in  Ung^RcAge  Planning 
in  Higher  Education^  op.  cit.,  pp.  1 19-24. 
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Advantages  of  statewide  planning.  In  listing  the  principal  advantages  of 
statewide  planning,  Lyman  Glenny  suggests  that  the  process: 

K  Lcsiens  or  eliminatet  teniions  and  conflicts  among  institutions. 

2.  Focuses  attention  of  the  public  on  the  whole  system  of  higher  education  rather  than 
on  one  or  two  of  the  larger  institutions. 

3.  Helps  to  create  among  legislators  and  State  executive  ofiicers  a  more  favorable  at^^ 
titude  tov'aiti  educators  and  higher  education. 

4.  Provides  a  relative  increase  in  support  for  smaller  colleges,  which,  thanks  to  the 
central  agencies,  are  said  to  be  financially  better  off  than  before  coordination. 

5.  Affords,  through  assigning  and  enforcing  differ  ntial  functions,  some  protection  of 
the  traditional  functions  of  the  university  and  land*grant  college  against  encroach- 
ment  by  teachers  colleges  and  State  colleges,  and  obtains  for  them  financial  support 
equivalent  to,  or  greater  vhan,  that  before  coordination. 

6.  Provides,  in  a  number  of  States,  bng*range  capital<onstruction  programs  and 
schedules  which,  it  is  hoped,  the  legislature  will  agree  to  support. 

7.  Enriches  program  offerings  throughout  the  public  system  by  increasing  support 
and  preventing  unnecessary  overlap  and  duplication.** 

Relationship  between  the  system  and  institutions.  Arthur  D.  Browne  concludes 
his  discussion  of  autonomy  and  coordination  with  some  helpful  suggestions 
for  strengthening  the  relationship  between  institutions  and  the  central 
org  inization.  What  follows  are  excerpts  from  his  main  points* 

1.  The  relationships  between  the  system  and  the  institution  should  be  viewed  as 
complementary  and  mutually  supportive.  Institutions  need  to  unite  under  a  strong 
central  leadership  in  order  to  achieve  some  of  their  purposes. 

2.  A  clear<ut  division  of  responsibility  between  the  central  office  and  local  institu* 
tional  staffs  should  be  formulated.**  Many  systems  .  •  .  have  formulated  guidelines 
which  describe  the  functions  and  responsibilities  of  each  institution  and  the  system  as 
a  whole  »  .  •  • 

NOTE. — Glenny  (1959)  believes  that  coordinating  agencies,  like  the  Federal  Govern* 
ment,  should  have  enumerated  powers,  and  that  unenumerated  powers  should  be 
reserved  for  institutional  boards. 

3*  The  central  organization  should  seek  to  avoid  intra*institutional  administrative 
activities.  Traditionally,  the  administration  of  colleges  is  the  province  of  professionally 
trained  personnel  who  grapple  with  these  problems  at  the  local  level.  External  inter-* 
firrence  in  administrative  affairs  undermines  the  moi^le  of  the  profcuioaal  staff  and 
discourages  local  creativity  and  initiative. 

4.  Whatever  types  of  controls  are  exercised  by  the  central  office  should  be  devised 
specifically  for  fulfillment  of  iu  limited  responsibilities.  It  is  easy  for  controlling  policies 
to  proliferate.  The  governing  board  or  coordinating  council's  leadership  is  demon* 


^  Lyman  A.  Glenny,  Autonomy  of  Public  ColUges:  The  Challenge  of  Coordination^  McGraw* 
Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York,  1959,  pp.  204-05. 

^  Most  observers,  including  Browne,  recognize  the  impossibility  of  thii  task.  The  dif* 
ferences  which  arise  between  the  central  coordinating  agency  and  the  institutions  en* 
courage  continual  conflict  not  unlike  that  between  the  States  and  the  Federal  Govern* 
ment^onflict  which,  by  itt  very  nature,  cannot  always  be  resolved. 
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itrated  by  ttt  Ability  to  govern  well  through  general  policies  which  keep  certain  con- 
trolling  reini  at  the  board  level  but  which  also  protect  local  institutions  from  restric- 
live  and  picayunish  regulations  that  may  undermine  their  individual  self-development. 

5.  Easily  acccstible  lines  of  communication  need  to  be  established  between  the  anstitu* 
tional  uniu  and  the  central  agency.  One  of  the  hazards  of  a  system  is  that  the  central 
governing  power  may  become  too  far  removed  from  the  local  units.  It  cannot  remain 
on  the  local  scene  to  keep  a  finger  on  the  institution's  pulse.  Riychological  and /or 
communication  barriei*s  may  inhibit  the  central*local  organization  from  functioning 
as  a  coordinated  unit. 

6.  Competent  fact-finding  promotes  better  relations  by  alleviating  distrust.  The  abil* 
ity  of  a  system  to  build  reservoir  of  factual  infbrmatbn  to  describe  current  situations 
and  project  future  conditions  is  an  aiset  in  improving  system-institution  relationships* 
True»  dau  do  not  resolve  controversies,  but  they  shift  negotiations  to  a  more  sophisti- 
cated plane. 

7.  The  quality  of  leadership  molds  relationships.  Difficulties  arise  in  negotiations  if 
either  institutional  or  system  officers  consider  the  other  to  be  less  qualified  and  pro- 
ficient. 

8.  The  organization  of  a  governing  or  coordinating  board  relater  to  ir.  effectiveness. 
Organization  is  much  leu  critical  in  creating  effective  relations  tLan  the  personnel 
in\'olv*ed»  but  nevertheless  it  does  play  a  significant  role.  The  compoi  ^tion  of  the  board 
or  council  is  one  key  to  its  efTcctivencss.  Ideally,  board  members  should  represent  each 
institution  but  champion  none.  They  need  the  knowledge  of  a  specialist,  coupled  with 
the  objectivity  of  a  nonpartrian.  Such  a  combination  of  \*irtues  is  nonexistent.^ 

New  approaches  to  planning.  Max  Ways  suggests  that  the  following  charac- 
teristics  arc  typical  of  the  "new  style  of  private  and  public  planning,  prob* 
lem  solving,  and  choosing"  being  employed  in  planning<-programing- 
budgeting-systems,  operational  research,  systems  analysis,  and  systems 
planning. 

1.  More  open  and  deliberate  attention  to  the  selection  of  ends  toward  which  planned 
action  is  directed  and  an  effort  to  improve  planning  by  sharpening  the  definition  of 
ends; 

2.  More  systematic  advanced  comparison  of  means  by  criteria  derived  from  the  ends 
selected; 

3.  More  candid  and  effective  assessment  of  results,  usually  including  a  system  of  keep- 
ing track  of  progress  toward  interim  goals,  as  well  as  a  ''market-like^'  sensitivity  to 
changing  ^-alues  and  evolving  ends; 

4.  An  effort,  often  intellectually  strenuous,  to  mobilize  science  and  other  specialized 
knowledge  in  a  flexible  framework  of  information  and  decision  so  that  specific  re- 
sponsiUUties  can  be  assigned  to  the  points  of  greatest  competence; 

5.  An  enipttasis  on  information,  prciliction,  and  persuasion,  rather  than  on  coercive 
or  authoritarian  power,  as  the  main  agent  of  coordinating  separate  elements  of  an 
effort;  and 

6.  An  increased  capability  of  predicting  the  combined  effect  of  several  kinds  of  simul- 
taneous  actions  on  one  another,  which  can  modify  policy  so  as  to  reduce  unwanted 
consequences  or  can  generate  other  lines  of  action  to  correct  or  compensate  for  such 
predicted  consequenrn.^ 


Browne,  op.  cit.,  pp.  46-47. 
^  As  quoted  in  Culbertson, '  State  Planning  for  Education/'  op.  cit.,  p.  267* 
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Limitations  of  new  planning  techniques.  Higher  education  throughout  the 
country  is  increasing  its  use  of  such  recently  developed  planning  technologies 
as  those  associated  with  operations  research  (OR)  and  planning-program- 
ing-budgeting-systenis  (PPBS).  Although  agreeing  that  these  new  tech- 
niques hold  substantial  promise  for  mure  effective  State  education  plan- 
ning, Jack  Culbertson  points  out^  that  there  are  certain  limitations  which 
must  be  recognized. 

1 .  These  techniques  cannot  make  decisions  nor  can  they  replace  judg* 
ment  on  the  part  of  decisionmakers.  Rather,  the  techniques  can  aid  and 
support  decisionmakers  by  providing  pertinent  data  on  alternative  programs 
and  courses  of  action.  I'he  decisionmaker,  as  a  rule,  will  need  to  be  re- 
sponsive  to  values  not  encompassed  by  the  new  planning  techniques. 

2.  The  techniques  to  be  employed  require  .specific  measures  of  output, 
yet  it  is  a  well*known  fact  that,  in  education,  progress  in  achieving  precise 
output  measures  is  in  its  infancy.  The  main  reasons  are:  (a)  It  is  not  easy 
to  define  educational  goals  with  sufficient  precision  to  make  accurate  meas- 
urements of  output  possible,  (b)  Even  if  goals  are  precisely  defined,  their 
number,  variety,  and  nature  are  such  that  measurement  is  not  easy. 

3.  Since  the  various  techniques  involve  highly  rational  procedures,  ef- 
ficiency may  tend  to  be  the  most  influential  factor  in  shaping  choices. 
Due  to  the  emphasis  on  precise  measures  of  output,  there  is  a  tendency  for 
planners,  when  using  these  techniques,  to  be  overly  influenced  by  eco- 
nomics«  simply  because  measuring  other  values  (e.g.,  human  dignity)  is 
extremely  difficult. 

4.  The  new  planning  techniques  represent  a  special  way  of  thinking  and 
a  rigorous  approach  to  problem-solving.  Since  the  roots  of  these  techniques 
lie  in  such  disciplines  as  economics  and  mathematics,  the  techniques  them- 
selves should  not  be  viewed  as  simplistic  procedures  which  will  produce 
incontestable  conclusions.  They  require  highly  disciplined  thinking,  coupled 
with  the  courage  to  examine  assumptions  and  respect  empirical  data. 

5.  educational  planning  based  upon  manpower  requirements  empha- 
sizes the  instrumental  aspects  of  education.  In  other  words,  education  is 
viewed  as  a  means  to  achieve  important  economic  and  social  goals,  usually 
of  a  national  character.  In  the  manpower-requirements  approach,  full 
development  of  the  unique  talents  of  individuals,  as  an  educational  goal, 
would  be  considered  only  incidentally.  Consequently,  thase  fundamental 
educational  goals  not  easily  definable  could  be  neglected  by  planners  using 
this  approach. 

Tensions  and  paradox  in  planning.  Despite  the  recent  development  of  more 
rational,  scientific,  and  systematized  approaches  to  planning  for  educational 


^  Ibid.,  pp.  27^80. 
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changC)  some  clearly  unsolved  problems  remain.  Four  inherent  tensions  and 
paradoxes  in  planning,  summarized  here,  have  been  identified  by  Kenneth 
Hansen*^ 

1 .  The  individual  and  the  group.  While  it  is  a  generally  accepted  theory 
that  ihe  group  process  is  a  superior  way  to  organize  and  conduct  educa** 
tional  planning,  involvement  of  all  persons  concerned  with  a  given  change 
may  limit  or  delay  action.  The  reason  is  obvious:  The  group  process  in- 
creases the  likelihood  of  automatic  rejection  of  new  ideas  by  people  who  are 
involved  but  do  not  really  identify  with  the  change  process.  Involvement 
must  be  seen  as  valuable  only  insofar  as  it  provides  a  necessary  way  to  ob- 
tain as  much  insight,  knowledge,  and  creativity  as  possible.  When  specified, 
detailed  information  needs  to  be  sought  out,  ordered,  analyzed,  and  re- 
ported; work  must  be  done  on  a  highly  individual  basis.  At  the  point  of 
specific  decisionmaking,  too,  individual  action  may  be  more  helpful  than 
group  efibrt. 

2.  Ends  and  means.  Ends  and  means  are  inextricably  interrelated,  but 
they  are  not  identical;  therefore,  one  should  not  be  mistaken  tor  the  other. 
In  educational  planning,  confusion  between  desirable  means  and  the  de^ed 
end  frequently  results  in  too  much  emphasis  being  placed  on  the  means, 
simply  by  permitting  the  means  to  become  the  end.  Also  important  is 
insuring  that  ends  and  means  are  not  too  widely  separated.  Very  rarely  are 
means  effective  or  valuable  except  in  relation  to  ends.  Still  another  pre- 
cautk>n  to  be  observed  is  against  relyii^  on  the  maxim  that  in  American 
education  ever>*one  agrees  on  ends  and  disagrees  only  on  means.  A  strong 
argument  can  be  made  that  quite  the  opposite  is  true.  There  does  not  yet 
exist  in  any  one  State  or  group  of  States,  or  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  any 
fundamental  agreement  about  the  ends  of  education.  There  is,  however, 
agreement  on  many  of  the  means. 

3.  Research  and  philosophy.  Both  the  research-oriented  and  the  philos- 
ophy«oriented  person,  in  gathering,  analyzing,  and  interpreting  data,  and 
in  determining  educational  and  social  goals,  must  move  ahead  one  step  at  a 
time— on  the  basis  of  optimum  information  available — toward  clearly  de- 
fined goals.  To  wait  for  the  ultimate  in  data  can  seriously  impede  planning 
for  educational  change. 

4.  The  ultimate  and  the  achievable.  If  any  reasonable,  defensible  design 
is  to  be  created  to  guarantee  the  ultimate  in  education  for  the  future,  it 
must  be  based  on  what  is  achievable.  Full  consideration  must  be  given  to 
consent,  consensus,  and  compromise;  in  additbn,  multiple  approaches  must 
be  tried  and  temporary  plans  sometimes  put  into  effect. 

Policy  issues.  In  State  planning  for  higher  education,  the  arduous  and 
critical  task  of  policy  formulation  cannot  be  avoided.  The  issues  involved  are 


^  Hansen,  "Planning  for  Changes  in  Education/*  op.  clt.,  pp.  30-34. 
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often  complex  and  controversial.  The  decisions  usually  require  important 
value  judgments,  and  the  answers  seldom  please  everyone.  John  1).  Millett 
has  raised  some  major  policy-issue  questions  confronting  higher  education 
which  State  governments  must  resolve,  in  some  way,  for  publicly  sponsored 
and  publicly  supported  institutions. 

1 .  .Should  a  State  provide  hijjhor  educational  opportunity  to  out*of-State  studmts? 
If  so,  how  many  should  Im-  admitted  and  how  much  should  such  studf  nts  be  charged?*' 

2.  Should  a  State  provide  op<-n  admission  to  all  high  school  graduates  of  the  State  or 
restrict  college  admission  to  a  proportion  of  the  high  school  graduates?  Shall  open 
admission  be  provided  only  at  certain  institutions  of  higher  education  or  at  all? 

:>.  What  should  bi*  the  role  of  the  State  in  providing  public  television,  and  should 
public  television  be  provided  through  institutions  of  higher  education? 
4.  To  what  extent  should  higher  education  b<«  provided  at  institutions  where  students 
attend  on  a  residential  basis,  and  to  what  extent  should  higher  education  be  provided 
at  institutions  where  students  attend  on  a  commuting  b;isis? 

r>.  To  what  extent  should  the  State  seek  to  encourage  research,  and  how  should  such 
cncourageiiie-u  be  undertaken? 

6,  Should  State  governments  assist  private  colleges  and  universities,  and,  if  so,  what 
manner  of  support  would  be  most  appropriate? 

7.  Should  public  higher  education  facilities  and  programs  be  expanded  in  major  ur- 
ban  irciisor  should  they  be  expanded  on  residential  campuses  in  small  conmmnities?'* 

QtifsiiofiK  related  to  the  dra/iing  of  final  retummendations.  Although  most  master 
plans  deal  with  a  number  of  common  topics,  they  vary  greatly  in  scope  and 
depth  and  in  the  extent  of  recommended  change.  Lyman  Glenny  has  listed 
certain  critical,  perplexint?  questions  which  must  be  answered  by  State 
higher  education  planners  befon-  they  can  establish  study  parameters  and 
policy  essential  to  formulation  and  presentation  of  final  recommendations: 

1.  How  nmch  change  can  be  proposed  in  a  statewide  plan  and  be  implemented  sue* 
cessfiilly?  Is  it  better  to  limit  the  plan  to  a  few  essentials  or  cover  the  waterfront? 
What  are  the  practicable  limits  of  achievable  change? 

2.  How  short-  or  long-range  should  the  plan  l>e?  Should  it  extend  to  a  5-,  lO-,  15- 
year  period?  What  are  the  safe  limits  for  projections?  What  are  the  motivating  ele- 
ni'*nts  of  a  short-term  vcrus  long*range  plan? 

i.  How  much  exposure  should  be  given  i\  drafted  master  phin  bi  fore  attempting  final 
approval?  To  wh  it  extent  should  the  plan  be  subjected  to  institutional  negotiation, 
public  hearings,  and  prior  exposure  to  governmental  officiids^  including  legislators,  in 
order  to  weed  out  the  impractical,  faulty,  and  unachievable  proposals? 
4.  To  what  extent  can  a  plan  bt  corne  a  "package  (ieal"?  How  do  you  prevent  a  sensi- 
tively bahinced  and  finely  adjusted  plan  from  being  dissected  and  nmtilated  in  the 
|>olitical  process  of  approval?  Is  it  realistic  lo  ask  a  legislature  to  accept  all  of  a  plan  or 
none  of  it? 


^'^A  related  question:  How  can  States  jointly  provide  educational  opportunities  to 
population  centers  divided  by  their  respective  borders? 

3«  John  D.  Millett,  an  address  before  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Legislative  Work  Con- 
ference, .Southern  Regional  Education  Board,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va..  Auir.  27. 
1%7.  •     »  » 
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5.  How  much  ^^reality''  should  be  rxpoird  in  a  plan?  Should  the  bald  financial  facti» 
for  example,  which  may  frighten  the  governor  and  the  legislature  be  given  or  should 
they  be  mininiiaed  in  order  not  to  jeopardize  the  plan?  How  much  honesty  is  required, 
even  though  self«^efeating.^ 

Implications  of  the  planning  movement.  As  educational  planning  develops 
and  expands,  it  will  aiTect  a  variety  of  organizations  and  agencies*  Some  of 
the  implications  for  these  groups  and  individuals  arising  from  planning 
movements  have  been  cited  by  Jack  Culbertson.^^ 

L  The  important  implication  for  universities  and  other  organizations 
responsible  for  training  educational  administrators  is  the  need  to  establish 
new  short-term  training  arrangements  to  familiarize  leaders  in  educational 
institutions  and  in  education-related  agencies  with  the  nature  and  scope  of 
new  approaches  to  planning.  In  addition,  resident  indepth  programs  will 
be  required  to  prepare  substantial  numbers  of  personnel  actually  to  use  the 
new  planning  methods  in  education. 

2.  The  implication  for  State  legislators  and  governors  stemntiing  from 
the  new  planning  movement  is  the  important  responsibility  they  must  as- 
sume  to  see  that  States  achie\*e  needed  planning  capabilities.  In  some  cases, 
meeting  this  need  will  mean  providing  special  financial  support  to  strengthen 
existing  planning  agencies;  in  others,  the  creation  of  specially  supported 
planning  agencies.  If  planning  is  to  be  effective,  a  different  kind  of  political 
behavior  will  be  required — one  based  more  on  cost-benefit  theory  and 
public  discussion  than  on  traditional  patterns  of  bargaining  and  private 
communications.  Citizens  will  have  more  options  to  examine  and  more  data 
on  which  to  base  their  decisions. 

3.  To  meet  the  increase  in  demand  for  planning  data  based  upon  some 
relationship  between  input  and  output  measurements,  professional  organiza- 
tions interested  in  education  will  have  to  change  their  approach  to  the  col- 
lection and  analysis  of  information  by  adopting  systems-planning  pro- 
cedures. 

4  Since  systen^atic  planning  always  involves  a  careful  examination  of 
existing  practices  and  underlying  assumptions,  educational  leaders  and 
others  intimately  identified  with  education  can,  at  times,  expect  to  ex- 
perience discomfort.  For  this  reason,  some  defensiveness  will  inevitably  be 
associated  with  national  and  State  efforts  to  assess  education  Hcvvevei,  as 
the  emergent  planning  and  assessment  movement  develops,  responsible 
educational  personnel  will  undoubtedly  adjust  in  a  mature  fashion. 

5.  New  planning  methods  can  provide  citizens  with  more  educational 
options  to  consider  and  more  adequate  data  with  which  to  examine  these 
options* 


^  Lyman  A.  GIenny»  "Long-Range  Planning  for  State  Educational  Needs/*  op.  cit. 
«i  Culbertion,  ''St^ie  Planning  for  Education/'  op.  dt.,  pp.  283-85. 
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Three  essays  provide  insight  into  the  challengfs  at  coordination  in  higher  education. 
William  K.  Selden,  in  ''Some  Obserxations  on  the  Coordination  of  Higher  Education 
at  the  State  Level/'  discusses  basic  issues  and  develops  a  set  of  principles  as  guidelines  for 
effective  coordination.  Glenn  S.  Dumke  explains  why  a  democratic,  consultative  approach 
to  academic  governance  has  failed  to  cope  successfully  with  the  complexity  of  modern 
institutions,  systemwide  organization,  and  speciaUinterest  politics.  '^The  days  are  over,** 
he  states,  'Vhen  administrators  can  pass  the  buck  to  faculty  committees  or  other  groups 
of  constituents  for  the  actual  enforcement  of  the  regulations  of  the  institution.  There  must 
be  some  unilateral  decisions.  There  must  be  some  taking  of  Brm  <ind  prompt  positions* 
and  strangely  enough,  I  do  not  think  that  faculties,  in  spite  of  all  the  talk  to  the  con* 
trary,  really  object  to  this  method  of  administration.''  Dumke  goes  on  to  suggest  that 
since  every  campus  problem  cannot  be  solved  by  rational  argument,  .  .  the  ad* 
minis^^^tor,  in  order  to  maintain  his  accountability,  must  welcome  advice  from  many 
quarters  but  must  not  yield  to  demands  for  over-wide  participation  in  the  decision* 
making  process.''  M.  M.  Chambers,  author  of  the  third  essay,  "Trends  Among  the  States 
in  Governance  and  Coordination  of  Higher  Education,''  asserts  that  '*The  continued 
push  for  tighter  and  tighter  centralization  in  State  government,  in  the  name  of 'economy 
and  efficiency'  and  of  'scientific  management,'  is  in  vrry  large  part  a  reach  for  political 
power.*'  He  suggests  that  the  functions  of  a  coordinating  board  may  be  properly  limited 
to  (1)  gathering  data,  (2)  making  studies,  (3)  receiving  information,  and  (4)  making 
recommendations. 

Berdahl,  Robert  O..  Statewide  Coordination  of  Higher  Education,  American  Council  on 
Education,  Washington,  D.C.,  1971,  285  pp. 

This  study  provides  an  indepth  analysis  of  the  structure,  functions,  and  relationships 
of  various  types  of  State  higher  education  coordtnatir^  agencies.  The  author  attempts 
not  only  to  narrow  the  differences  in  outlook  held  by  higher  education  and  State  govern- 
ment, but  to  clarify  the  role  of  intermediary  which  State  coordinating  agencies  perforin 
between  the  States  and  colleges  and  universities.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the 
issues  that  distinguish  academic  freedom  from  university  autonomy,  to  the  responsibility 
of  higher  education  to  the  public  interest,  and  to  the  form  and  extent  of  coordination 
necessary  to  maintain  autonomy  and  responsiveness  Other  topics  discussed  include  the 
relationship  between  the  State  and  private  higher  education  and  between  higher  educa* 
tion  and  the  public  school  system:  also,  the  impact  of  Federal  programs  on  State  co* 
ordination.  The  influence  of  coordination  on  the  nature  and  quality  of  decisionmaking  in 
education  is  also  examined,  as  are  the  decisionmaking  procedures  themselves,  particu- 
larly those  relating  to  planning,  budget  review,  and  program  approval.  Effective  use  is 
made  of  information  and  opinions  gathered  in  an  intensive  field  study  of  19  State  higher 
education  systems.  In  the  concluding  chapter,  the  author  presents  some  generalizations 
and  recommendations  to  further  understanding  of  the  proper  role  of  statewide  coordinate 
ing  agencies  and  to  illustrate  how  the  coordinating  function  may  be  most  effectively  per* 
formed. 

Brumbaugh.  A.  J.,  Statewide  Planning  and  Coordination  of  Higher  Education,  Southern  Re* 
gional  Education  Board,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  1963,  43  pp. 

This  work  is  a  short  summary  of  the  ways  in  which  15  States  have  approached  the 
problem  of  long-range  planning  for  and  coordination  of  higher  education,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  southern  States.  Of  special  value  are  the  generalizations  concerning 
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requirements  for  effective  statewide  planning;  and  coordination  based  on  the  experiences 
of  existing  agencies.  Two  introductory  chapters  discuss  the  *'Why?''  and  "What?*'  of 
planning  and  coordination. 

Carnegie  Commissioia  on  Higher  Education,  The  Capital  and  tki  Campus:  Siatt  Responsibih 
ifyfor  Postsecondary  Education,  McGraw-HiU  Book  Co,,  New  York,  1971,  IM  pp. 

Like  many  Carnegie  Commission  reports,  this  is  replete  with  detailed  information. 
In  the  shoU,  concisely  written  chapters,  summary  listings  are  often  substituted  for  nar- 
rative  text.  The  chapters  cover  the  following:  major  themes;  the  goal  and  the  issues; 
nature  of  State  responsibility;  the  governor,  the  legislature,  and  higher  education; 
coordination  and  planning;  comparison  of  State  effort;  the  State  and  the  nonresident 
student;  the  State  and  private  institutions;  public  and  private  tuition  levels;  public  funds 
for  private  higher  education;  public  accountability  and  institutional  independence,  and 
conclusions.  Resident  and  migration  data  and  State  financing  statistics  are  presented  in 
appendixes.  An  exceptionally  valuable  book,  it  is  **must''  reading  for  members  of  State 
boards  and  commissions  charged  with  responsibility  for  postsecondary  education. 

Carnegie  Commission  on  llighcr  EdixcAtion,  Goi'trnance  of  Higher  Education^  McGraw« 
Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York.  1973,  249  pp. 

This  report  on  governance  studies  six  issues  concerning  the  structures  and  the  processes 
of  decisionmaking  in  higher  education:  (I)  adequate  provision  for  institutional  inde* 
pendence,  (2)  the  role  of  thr  board  of  trustees  and  of  the  president,  (3)  collective  bar- 
gaining by  faculty  members,  (4)  rules  and  practices  governing  tenure,  (5)  student  in* 
fiuence  on  the  campus,  and  (6)  the  handling  of  emergencies.  It  also  offers  some  general 
observations  about  campus  governance  and  identifies  features  of  higher  education 
governance  in  the  United  States  that  distinguish  it  from  systems  elsewhere. 

Chambers,  M.  M.,  Voluntary  Statewide  Coordination  in  Public  Higher  Education,  University 
of  Michigan  Press,  Ann  Arbor,  1961,  80  pp. 

The  author  has  assembled  facu  and  opinions  on  the  history,  activities,  successes^  and 
failures  of  voluntary  coordination  in  State  higher  education.  Convincing  argument  is 
made  that  mandatory,  coercive,  and  compulsory  coordination  leads  to  mass-produced 
higher  educatbn,  with  the  best  institutions  being  allowed  to  decline  to  a  mediocre  level. 
The  author  believes  that  excellence  can  best  be  maintained  and  advanced  under  condi- 
tions  of  voluntary  liaison  and  cooperation.  To  suppoi  t  his  position,  he  cites  the  trend  away 
from  coercion  during  the  past  20  years.  Separate  chapters  are  devoted  to  an  analysis  of 
the  systems  of  higher  education  in  California,  Colorado,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Michigan. 

Coons,  Arthur  G.,  Crises  in  California  Higher  Education,  Ward  Ritchie  PrcM,  Los  Angeles, 
1968,  246  pp. 

In  the  author's  words,  this  volume  presents  *'a  story  of  California's  problems  of  co- 
ordination, structure,  major  issues  of  governance,  and  relationships  in  higher  education 
in  the  past  decade  and  some  conclusions  therefrom  based  on  the  experiences  and  observa* 
tions  of  the  writer."  A  highly  readable  and  informative  study  of  the  continuing  and  un* 
resolved  issues  of  higher  education  in  California,  the  text  is  part  autobiographical,  part 
historical.  The  author  draws  upon  his  experiences  as  chairman  of  the  California  Master 
Plan  Survey  (1959-60)  and  as  president  of  the  Coordinating  Council  for  Higher  Educa* 
tion  in  California  (1965-68). 

Eulau,  Heini,  and  Harold  Quinley,  State  Officials  and  Higher  Education:  A  Survey  oj  the 
Opinions  and  Expectations  of  Policy  Makers  in  ^fine  StrUs,  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher 
Education,  McGraw-HiU  Book  Co.,  New  Yoik,  1970,  209  pp. 
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This  survry  coiMrrus  %Uv  m.uiiirr  in  which  **k*gisI;itors  and  certain  State  executive 
officials  perceived  the  problnits  ami  isisues  <if  higher  education,  their  attitudes  toward 
various  aspccU  of  higher  education,  and  their  expectations  of  future  development/' 
The  selected  States  include  five  with  complex  educational  systems— California,  7  exas, 
Illinois,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania— and  four  with  less  complex  systems*- Iowa, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  and  Louisiana.  I  hose  interviewed  were  legislators  and  staff  members 
most  intimately  connected  with  legislation  or  appropriations  for  higher  education,  and 
also  State  executives.  The  respondents  speak  fur  themselves,  with  the  authors  giving  only 
occasional  appraisal  and  evaluation.  What  the  lespondenU  had  on  their  minds  is  or* 
ganued  into  nine  topics:  Prospects  and  Problems,  Information  Pressures,  Control  and 
Oversight  in  Higher  Education,  Financing  Higher  Education,  Legislators  and  Academ- 
icians, The  Junior  Ckillege  Phenomenon,  Student  Unrest:  Causes  and  Cures,  The  Uni- 
vcrsity  and  Society,  and  Planning  the  Future. 

(tlenn}?,  Lyman  A. ,  Autonomy  vf  Publu  CotUges:  I  he  Challenfif  of  Coordination,  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co..  New  York,  lO.VJ,  pp. 

This  study  is  principally  concerned  with  the  question:  *'VVhich  processes,  which  or- 
ganizational pattern  of  state  coordinating  boards,  and  what  kinds  of  relationships  be- 
tween these  boards  and  institutions  and  other  state  agencies  can  secure  the  most  effective 
diversification  and  improve  the  quality  of  higher  education  without  unduly  sacrificing 
the  freedom,  autonomy,  and  initiative  of  the  affected  colleges  and  universities?''  The 
author,  through  an  evaluation  of  the  organization  and  operation  of  coordinating  agencies 
in  12  States,  draws  many  useful  conclusions.  His  analysis  is  preceded  by  a  comprehensive 
description  of  the  development  and  existing  patterns  of  coordination  in  higher  education 
within  the  States  prior  to  1957.  Four  preparatory  chapters  are  devoted  to  a  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  agency  functions  in  planning  and  policymaking,  program  allocation,  and 
budgeting. 

Glenny,  Lyman  A.,  Robert  O.  Berdahl,  Ernest  G.  Palola,  and  James  G.  Paltridge, 
Coordinating  Higher  Education  for  the  70s,  C:enter  for  Research  and  Development  in  Higher 
Education,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1971,  96  pp. 

This  study  presents  workable  guidelines,  distilled  from  available  research  and  existing 
practices,  for  postsecondary  education  planning  by  State  coordinating  agencies.  The 
four  authors  have  brought  to  the  preparation  of  this  report  the  benefiu  not  only  of  their 
research  in  this  field  but  of  experience  as  coordinating  executives  and  faculty  board 
members.  The  recommendations,  which  deal  primarily  with  the  means  for  resolving 
problems  in  higher  education,  focus  on  procedure  and  process  rather  than  on  issues  or 
substantive  r^cults  to  be  achieved.  The  carefully  reasoned  recommendations  cover  co- 
ordinating \joard  membership  and  organization,  planning,  program  review,  budgeting 
operations  ;md  capital,  data  bases  for  planning,  administration  of  aid  programs,  and 
nonpublic  higher  education.  The  first  chapter  presents  a  persuasive  rationale  for  Ftatewide 
coordinating  boards  as  opposed  to  governing  boards. 

Glenny,  Lyman  A.,  and  George  B.  VVeathersby,  eds..  Statewide  Planning  for  Postsecondary 
Education:  Issues  and  Design,  National  Center  for  Higher  Education  Management  Systems 
at  WICHE,  Boulder,  Colo.,  1971,  123  pp. 

As  stated  in  the  preface,  the  purposes  of  this  publication  are  twofold:  (1)  to  provide  a 
state-of-the-art  discussion  of  statewide  planning  for  postwondary  education  for  the 
wide  audience  of  the  higher  education  community,  and  (W)  to  identify  major  areas 
amenable  to  future  research  and  development  of  improved  statewide  planning  and 
management  systems.  The  text  is  concerned  first  with  current  issues,  organizational  struc- 
tures, and  trends  in  statewide  planning  for  postsecondary  education,  then  with  alterna- 
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tivr  objtxtivrs  and  inan.igt*i  i.il  pKurtiuifS  availahU*  to  education  leaders.  Finally,  papers 
are  presented  on  the  nitMns  tci  rfTect  change  in  educational  curriculunis  and  the  manner 
in  which  institutions  can  be  expected  to  improve  statewide  planning. 

Gott,  Richard  II.,  Jmior  ColU^r  Into  FoufYear  Coiirj^r:  HationaU  and  Result  in  Two  tnstUu* 
ttuns.  Center  for  Rest  arch  and  Development  iu  Higher  Education,  L  niversity  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley,  1<H»H,  78  pp. 

This  study  examines  the  r.itionale  and  implications  of  upward  extension  in  two  4-year 
colleges  which  evolved  from  2-year  coummnity  colleges.  The  central  question  is  whether 
it  IS  possible  for  an  institution  to  serve  concomitantly  and  equitably  both  the  original 
goals  of  the  2»year  college  and  those  superimposed  by  expansion  to  a  4-ycar  college. 
Variables  examined  in  providing  an  answer  to  this  question  includ**:  formal  intent  of 
enabling  legislation:  goals  and  philosophy  of  the  college;  attitudt-s  of  administrators, 
faculty,  and  trustee:  curriculum;  costs  to  students:  admission  policy;  and  pr6bation 
and  retention  policies.  One  of  several  of  the  author's  important  conclusions  is  the  follow- 
ing: ''It  seetm  evident  that  there  are  several  junctures  at  which  the  goals  of  the  two  dif- 
ferent type's  of  colleges  conflict,  and  when  this  happens,  the  go;ils  of  the  two*year  college 
evidently  teml  to  give  w.iy  to  those  of  the  four-year  college.  Also,  when  the  functions  of 
the  two-year  colh'ge  are  c«u»p.itible  with  or  similar  to  those  oi  the  four-year  college,  they 
tend  to  be  served  better  than  those  functions  of  the  two-ye;u*  college  that  arc  juxtaposed 
to  or  are  in  conflict  with  those  of  the  four-year  college.'* 

Knorr,  Owen,  e<i.,  Lonn^Rant^f  Planninn  in  Hij^her  Education^  Western  Interstate  Commis- 
sion for  Higher  Education,  Boulder,  Colo.,  l%5,  12U  pp. 

The  diverse  subjects  in  this  collection  of  eight  papers  and  discussions  from  the  Sixth 
Annual  Institute  on  College  .Self..Study  for  College  and  University  Administrators 
(Berkeley,  July  ♦•-lO,  I9t>4)  illustrate  the  many  facets  of  higher  education  planning. 
Among  the  topics  are  general  concepts  and  statewide  system  planning:  also,  the  specifics 
of  institutional  planning  for  facilities  and  finance.  A  case  study  of  institutional  planning  at 
Southern  .Methodist  University  in  Dalhis,  Tex.,  and  an  introduction  to  systems-analysis 
planning  are  ,ilso  included. 

Martorana,  S.  V.,  and  Ernest  V.  Hollis,  State  Boards  Rf sponsible  for  Itighn  Education,  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education,  U.  S.  Govei  nment 
Printing:  ^f^ce,  Washington,  D.C.,  19<>(),  254  pp. 

Tnis  botik  provides  a  benchmark  study  of  the  1960  arrangements  made  by  the  States 
for  governing  and  coordinating  their  higher  education  progr.itns.  It  consists  of  three 
parts:  an  overview,  analysis,  ;md  evaluation  of  State  boards:  a  State-by-St.ite  description 
of  the  administrative  organisation  of  public  higher  educ.ition:  and  basic  reference  tables. 

McCrfjnnell,  T.  R.,  .t  General  Pattern  for  American  Puhlu  Htgher  Education,  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Cto.,  New  York,  I9*i2,  198  pp. 

The  author  presents  a  comprehensive  explor,ition  of  implications  for  future  patterning 
of  public  institutions  that  he  sees  resulting  from  a  lack  of  uniformity  and  rationality  in 
American  higher  education  and  the  great  diversity  in  students,  organization,  control,  and 
output.  The  text  contains  a  discussion  of  the  need  for  effective  organization  and  strong 
coordin.ition  within  the  State  if  essential  systematic  development  is  to  ensue.  Many 
challenging  questions  are  considered — questions  arising  from  the  assumptions  on  which 
planning  must  be  based,  the  nature  of  future  requirements,  and  problems  of  organization 
and  institutional  identity. 
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Minter,  W.  John,  nl.,  ('umpus  and  Capitol-- Hiffhfr  Education  and  the  State^  Western  Inter* 
stale  Commission  for  Higher  EduiMtiun,  Boulder,  Ckilo.,  tlHiti,  VJ2  pp. 

This  pubUcation  includes  papers  presented  by  S.uiiuel  B.  Gould,  Daniel  G.  Aldrtch, 
Jr.,  Lyman  A.  Glenny,  John  F.  Morse,  Charles  S.  Benson,  Fred  Harvey  Harrington,  and 
T.  McConnell  at  the  Eighth  Annual  College  Self*Study  Institute.  The  authors  explore 
various  dimensions  of  the  growing  interdrpendrnce  of  governiurul  and  higher  education, 
iieveral  papers  delineate  the  problems  of  shaping  effective  patterns  of  statewide  coordina* 
tion  and  identifying  State  interest  iu  higher  education.  Two  authors  iissess  the  impact  of 
Federal  legislation  on  the  university  campus.  Harrington  introduces  the  interstate  Com* 
pact  for  Education  and  discusses  its  present  and  future  role.  Excellent  annotated  bibliog* 
raphies  are  included  on  each  subject  area. 

Moofi,  Malcolm,  and  Francis  E.  Rourke,  The  Campus  and  the  State,  John  Hopkins  Uni* 
versity  Press,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1959,  414  pp. 

A  noted  study  on  the  impact  of  State  administrative  controls  on  the  management  of 
State  colleges  and  universities,  this  volume  has  as  its  central  concern  the  threat  which 
centralized  administrative  controls  and  actions  impose  on  campus  freedom--  freedom  that 
affects  the  vitality  and  effectiveness  of  institutional  administration.  Opinion  as  well  as 
fact  is  presented — data  from  written  and  oral  statements  by  hundreds  of  college  and  State 
ofliciab.  On  the  basis  of  the  author's  selection  of  materials,  it  appears  that  the  trend 
toward  administrative  centralization  has  greatly  restricted  the  initiative  and  imagination 
of  institutional  leaders  and  that  there  is  valid  argument  for  decentralization  of  authority 
in  public  administration. 

Morphet,  Edgar  L.,  and  Charles  O.  Ryan,  eds.,  Planning  and  Efe<tinff  Xeeded  Changes  m 
Education,  Citation  Press,  New  York,  1967,  317  pp. 

This  volume  contains  papers  by  experts  who  examine  strategies  and  procedures  for 
implementing  changes  in  individual  schools,  school  systems,  and  State  education  agencies. 
The  planning  process  and  the  establishment  of  priorities  is  carefully  studied  from  many 
viewpoints,  often  in  a  highly  technical  manner.  Because  of  its  technical  orientation  and 
detailed  and  scholarly  content,  the  book  is  particularly  useful  as  a  reference* 

Palola,  Ernest  G.,  Timothy  Lehmann,  and  William  R.  Blischke,  Higher  Education  by  De- 
sign: The  Sociology  oj  Planning,  Center  for  Research  and  Development  in  Higher  Educa* 
tion.  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1970,  627  pp. 

This  study  examines  the  nature  of  statewide  planning  in  States  with  relatively  long 
experience  in  this  activity  and  analyzes  the  significance  of  planning  in  the  operation  and 
development  of  the  different  colleges  and  universities  involved.  Chapter  I  presents  the 
conceptual  framework  for  the  study:  viz.,  a  systematic  examination  of  statewide  planning 
within  the  organizational  context  of  statewide  higher  education  networks.  An  individual 
network  may  be  distinguished  by  (I)  the  degree  to  which  provision  is  made  for  differenti- 
ation of  functions,  (2)  the  distribution  of  authority  within  the  statewide  educational 
hierarchy,  and  (3)  the  type  of  planning  undertaken.  Six  factors  are  identified,  which> 
when  combined,  form  the  basis  for  judging  whether,  in  a  given  State,  statewide  planning 
is  comprehensive  or  fragmented.  These  factors  include  the  scope  of  planning  activities, 
priority  given  to  statewide  goals,  research  as  a  continuous  process,  representative  partici* 
pation,  strategy  for  implementation,  and  coverage  of  au  adequate  timespan. 

Chapter  II  provides  historical  perspective.  The  ensuing  four  chapters  present  detailed 
information  on  the  importarce  of  planning  to  institutions  in  four  States  (California* 
Florida,  Illinois,  and  New  York).  In  the  words  of  the  authors,  **Each  case  study  is  largely 
concerned  with  the  critical  decisions  about  educational  goab  and  functional  differentia* 
lion  between  institutions,  integration  and  cooperation  between  various  groups  of  col* 
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leges  and  uiiivtrsiticSt  and  etpccially  cooperative  arranRemenu  between  the  public  and 
private  lectori,  and  the  proceit  and  distribution  of  financial  and  human  resources.'' 

Chapters  VII  and  VIII  compare  the  impact  of  State  planning  on  various  types  of 
public  and  private  institutions  of  higher  education.  The  last  chapter  presenU  a  planning 
model  for  higher  education  applicable  to  statewide  networks  and  identifies  appropriate 
planning  tasks  for  each  of  the  three  different  levels  within  a  given  network. 

Among  the  negative  findings  of  the  authors  are  that  statewide  planning  ^^has  been 
unable  to  define  and  eliminate  unnecessary  duplication  of  programs,  nor  has  it  been  suc- 
cessful in  discontinuing  obsolete,  inadequate,  or  expired  programs; . . .  has  failed  to  inte- 
grate the  private  sector  with  the  public  sector  in  the  orderly  development  of  higher 
education;  »  » .  has  failed  to  promote  cooperative  efforts  between  institutions  on  a  large 
scale;  .  .  »  has  given  insufficient  direct  attention  to  the  issues  of  quality,  excellence,  and 
substance  in  higher  education,  and  . » »  has  been  an  ad  hoc  proceu.*' 

Paltridge,  James  C,  California's  Coordinating  Council  for  Higher  Education^  Center  for  Re- 
search and  Development  in  Higher  Education,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1966, 
193  pp»  plus  appendixes. 

This  study  analyzes  the  principal  changes  and  developments  in  the  organization  and 
operating  procedures  of  the  California  Coordinating  Council  for  Higher  Education  since 
inception  of  the  1960  Master  Plan.  The  reasons  for  these  changes  and  the  forces  causing 
them  are  also  discussed.  The  study  focuses  on  three  principal  areas  of  change:  (1)  internal 
changes  in  organizational  form  and  working  procedures  and  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  new  working  mechanisms,  (2)  changes  in  the  composition  of  membership,  and 
(3)  changes  in  organization  and  authority  resulting  from  delegation  to  the  council  of 
administration  and  allocation  of  intrastate  disbursements  of  funds  under  certain  of  the 
new  Federal  programs  for  higher  education.  Chapter  II  reviews  the  history  of  coordinat- 
ing public  higher  education  in  California.  Chapter  III  discusses  the  organizational  struc- 
ture of  the  present  council,  its  prescribed  functions,  and  its  membership.  The  ensuing 
three  cbapten  delineate  the  specific  areas  of  change  in  the  council  as  perceived  by  the 
author.  He  examines  his  findings  in  relation  to  basic  assumptions  regarding  the  growth, 
goals,  and  balance  between  authority  and  autonomy  of  coordinating  agencies  and  also  in 
relation  to  pertinent  organizational  theory.  A  concluding  chapter  offers  a  number  of 
proposab  suggested  by  the  analysis* 

Paltridge.  James  G.,  Conflict  and  Coordination  in  Higher  Education^  Center  for  Research  and 
Development  in  Higher  Education,  University  of  California  Press,  Berkeley,  1968, 1 1 1  pp. 

This  study,  which  adds  to  the  body  of  data  on  the  characteristics  and  dynamics  of 
State  coordinating  agencies  for  higher  education,  may  prove  useful  in  predicting  the  ef- 
fectiveness, stability,  and  eventual  succeu  of  such  agencies.  The  Wisconsin  Coordinating 
Committee  for  Higher  Education,  chosen  as  a  case  study,  was  examined  to  determine 
whether  or  not  certain  tentative  assumptions  about  factors  contributing  to  effective  co- 
ordinating agencies  are  borne  out  practice.  While  acknowledging  that  the  Wisconsin 
experience  is  not  a  conclusive  test,  the  author  revirws  the  tentative  assumptions  in  light 
of  the  findings,  and  also  on  the  basis  of  similar  experiences  in  a  few  other  States. 

Of  particular  interest  to  those  concerned  with  the  ^  ^conflict**  aspect  of  coordinating 
higher  education  are  descriptions  of  the  Wisconsin  experience  in  establishing  committee 
authority  versus  institutional  autonomy  and  in  determining  the  jurisdictions  and  ap- 
propriate functions  of  the  various  institutions  and  institutional  systems. 

Pliner,  Emogene,  Coordination  and  Planning^  Public  Affairs  Research  Council  cf  Louisi- 
ana,  Inc.,  Baton  Rouge»  1966,  149  pp« 
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The  author  pn*siriiu  a  Kcnrnil  ciistcussiun  of  the  organtzatiou  and  operation  of  State 
higher  education  coordiuatini^  of^rncic^.  Included  in  six  detailed  tables  and  related  text 
it  information  obtained  from  a  I9t>5  Public  Affairs  Research  questionnaire  sent  to  all 
States:  data  on  board  conipositton  and  term  of  office  of  members,  use  of  couuiiittees, 
8i;ce  of  budget,  functions  performed,  and  professional  stafTm^.  The  latter  two*thirds  of 
the  volume  is  devoted  to  a  di&i'ussioii  of  ccHirdinatiiij;;  aiut  plamuu^  iu  Louisi.ma. 

Southern  Regional  Education  Board,  AWt  Dnections  in  Stattwide  itiffhn  Education  Planning 
and  Coordination^  Atlanta,  Ga.,  197(^  5U  pp. 

Included  in  this  slim  volume  are  papers  reporting  ou  the  following:  major  issues  in 
public  higher  education  and  expectations  for  statewide  planning  and  coordination,  re- 
quirements for  eflfective  statewide  coordination  of  higher  education,  b»isic  system  elements 
for  eflPective  coordination.  Federal  progr.uiis  and  local  planning  for  higher  education,  the 
Federal  impact  on  statewide  planning  and  coordination,  implications  and  advantages 
for  statewide  planning  and  coordination  of  emerging  systems,  and  relationships  between 
public  and  private  higher  education. 

Wattenbarger,  James  L.,  and  others.  Coordination  of  Hi^Itrt  Education:  An  Annotated 
Bibliography,  Institute  of  Higher  Education,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  1970,  28 
pp. 

Williams,  Robert  L.,  Lffial  Bases  of  Coordinating  Boards  of  Higher  Education  in  Thirty-Nine 
.S/a/^j,  The  Council  of  State  Governments,  Chicago,  1%7,  I29pp. 

As  of  July  1967,  39  States,  either  by  legislation  or  constitutional  revision,  had  estab- 
lished (1)  a  single  board  of  regents  for  all  higher  education  or  (2)  a  coordinating  board-- 
in  addition  to  a  board  of  trustees— tor  each  institution  in  the  State  or  for  several  groups 
of  systems,  such  as  a  university  system,  a  State  college  system^  and  a  junior  or  community 
College  system.  This  report  sets  forth  the  essential  provisions  of  the  legislative  acts  or 
Constitutional  amendments  affecting  the  single,  central,  or  coordinating  board  in  th^ 
39  States. 

Wilson,  Logan,  ed..  Emerging  Patterns  in  American  Higher  Education,  American  Council  on 
Education,  Washington,  D.C.,  1965,  292  pp. 

A  collection  of  essays  by  well-known  educational  leaders  and  scholars,  this  book  is 
directed  primarily  to  the  dynamics  of  growth  in  higher  education  and  to  the  new  forms 
developmg  in  the  relationships  among  colleges  and  universities  and  within  institutions. 
It  is  organised  into  eight  parts:  the  changing  environment  of  higher  education,  institu- 
tional modifications,  the  emergcce  of  State  systems,  voluntary  arrangements,  inter* 
institutional  and  interstate  agreements,  unified  approaches  to  national  problems,  na- 
tional associations  in  higher  education,  and  national  policy  for  higher  education;  prob- 
lems and  prospects. 

Wright,  Patricia  S.,  ed..  Institutional  Research  and  Communication  in  Higher  Education,  As- 
sociation for  Institutional  Research,  Auburn,  Ala.,  1970,  280  pp. 

Thanks  to  the  broadest  conceivable  interpretation  of  communication,  the  83  papers 
presented  at  the  10th  Annual  Forum  on  Institutional  Research  (and  included  in  this 
volume)  provide  valuable  insight  into  many  aspects  of  planning.  The  nature  and  range 
of  coverage  are  apparent  in  the  following  sample  of  contents:  the  role  of  higher  education 
information  systems  in  statewide  planning,  data  requiremenu  of  a  statewide  board  of 
higher  education,  communication  between  individual  institutions  and  State  agencies^ 
institutional  objectives  and  long*range  planning,  and  criteria  for  establishing  branch 
campuses. 
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This  pamphlet  Ustt  113  books  and  articles  pertaining  to  State-level  agency  coordina- 
tion of  institutions  of  higher  education  and  State*level  planning. 

Zwinglo,  J.  L..  and  Mabel  E.  Rogers,  StaU  Boards  Responsible  for  Higher  Education  1970^ 
U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education,  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  1972,  19?  pp. 

This  itudy  consiiu  of  a  factual  description  of  arrangements  made  by  the  States  ibr 
governing  and  coordinating  their  higher  education  programs  in  1969  and  1970.  On  a 
State*by*State  basis,  the  authors  discuss  statewide  coordinating  boards  for  higher  cduca- 
tion»  StMc  boards  of  education,  and  boards  representing  given  types  of  institutions— «.g., 

;     universities,  professional  schools^  land*grant  colleges^  and  4-year  and  2-year  colleges. 
The  study  includes  organizational  charU  for  each  State»  a  basic  reference  table,  and  two 

I     appendixes  relating  to  goveming<oordinating  functions. 
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Chapter  II 


SOCIOECONOMIC  COMPARISONS 
AMON6  STATES 


Any  serious  planning  for  statewide  higher  education  should  begin  with 
an  assessment  of  socioeconomic  conditions*  The  insight  and  per;.pective 
gained  from  such  an  assessment  will  not  only  give  direction  to  initial  plan** 
ning  efforts  but  also  affect  the  value  and  soundness  of  final  recommenda* 
tions*  In  order  to  develop  and  implement  a  feasible  master  plan,  it  is  neces* 
sary  to  take  into  account  the  basic  character  and  climate  of  the  State  which 
the  plan  is  intended  to  serve* 

A  first  step  in  planning  is  to  understand  and  interpret  accurately  State 
environment  and  needs*  Information  about  the  immediate  environment 
must  be  gained  from  firsthand  observation — from  on-thc-sccnc  investiga- 
tion*  A  wider  perspective— knowledge  beyond  what  local  study  can  pro- 
vide— may  be  obtained,  in  part,  through  interstate  comparisons;  in  other 
words,  by  establishing  one  State's  position  relative  to  that  in  other  States 
with  similar  characteristics*  Provided  certain  precautions  are  observed, 
interstate  comparisons  may  be  used  to  aid  in  identifying  existing  deficiencies 
and  determining  realistic  g  >^ls. 

What  is  described  in  this  chapter  is  a  system  for  analyzing  conditions 
within  a  State  based  on  interstate  comparisons*  The  system  consists  of 
State  data  and  State  rankings  for  26  carefully  selected  measurements  of 
educational  accomplishment,  underlying  socioeconomic  factors,  and  certain 
«ispects  of  higher  education  organization  and  emphasis*  The  measurements 
arc  in  the  form  of  indexes  ^/hich  show  the  relation  or  ratio  of  one  dimen- 
sion to  another*  A  procedure  is  presented  for  selecting  State  peer  groups 
within  which  interstate  comparisons  arc  meaningful  as  indicators  of  true 
relative  position  because  of  near-common  or  similar  existing  circumstances* 

The  26  measurements  cover  the  following  four  areas: 

1*  Socioeconomic  climate  for  support  of  education 
2.  Elementary-secondary  school  achievement 
3*  Financial  support  of  higher  education 

4*  Public  higher  education-^organiaation,  emphasis,  and  achievement* 
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CONCEPT  OF  COMPARABILITY 


In  making  interstate  comparisons^  quantification  of  phenomena  may  be 
challenged  on  the  basis  that  the  emphasis  placed  on  precise  measurements 
tends  to  oversimplify  relationships  and  block  out  common  sense  and  judg* 
ment«  Ti  t  fact  is  that  arithmetically  precise  measurements  often  have  an 
uncertain  and  variable  relationship  to  a  phenomenon  that  is  the  real  subject 
of  interest.  This  inexactitude  relegates  such  measurements  to  a  supporting 
role,  with  experience,  intuition,  and  common  sense  properly  serving  as 
principles  in  identifying  realities. 

Interstate  comparisons  must,  nevertheless,  be  regarded  as  a  useful  re- 
search  instrument,  albeit  a  technique  not  likely  to  provide  definitive  an- 
swers* Central  to  the  usefulness  of  interstate  comparisons  is  the  concept  of 
comparability.  Comparison  is  the  process  ol  examining  relative  values  to 
discover  characteristic  qualities,  whether  similar  or  dissimilar.  The  objects 
to  be  compared  must  share  some  conmion  identity  which  equates  similari* 
ties  or  differences,  i.e.,  an  identity  which  places  them  side  by  side  to  reveal 
their  true  relative  character.  The  common  identity  which  States  must  share 
in  order  to  be  compared  is  usually  similarity  of  socioeconomic  characteris- 
tics and  organization.  In  a  strict  sense.  States  should  not  only  have  similar 
potential  for  achievement  and  mode  of  op<H*ation  but  also  similar  objec- 
tives. When  States  closely  resemble  each  other  in  these  fundamental  ways, 
they  have  a  sufficiently  common  basic  identity  to  permit  values  and  achieve- 
ments to  be  exchanged  or  transferred;  i.e.,  the  accomplishments  of  one 
State  may  be  substituted  for  those  of  another.  When  such  transferability  is 
possible — when  one  State  can  view  the  accomplishments  of  another  State 
as  a  realistic  guide,  benchmark,  or  goal  applicable  to  its  own  efforts — 
then,  and  only  then,  does  practical  comparability  exist. 

The  foregoing  suggests  the  importance  of  comparability  based  on  simi- 
larities. The  myriad  var>*ing  environmental  conditions  and  operational 
arrangements  naturally  preclude  the  exact  matching  of  circumstances  in 
any  two  States.  Yet,  for  comparative  study,  it  is  possible  to  group  States 
by  reason  of  similarity  either  in  (1)  basic  socioeconomic  strength  to  sup- 
port education,  (2)  manner  of  organizing  for  education,  or  (3)  emphasis 
on  the  various  educational  components.  For  example,  although  consider- 
able variations  in  economic  strength  may  exist  among  neighboring  States, 
frequently  States  within  the  same  geographic  region  exhibit  similar  socio- 
economic conditions.  Geographic  location,  however,  is  of  little  help  in 
identifying  States  that  have  similar  methods  of  organizing  for  higher  educa- 
tion or  which  place  similar  emphasis  on  various  segments  and  programs. 
Such  factors  can  be  better  equated  on  the  basis  of  relative  rankings  for  such 
selected  operating  conditions  as  the  public  shaie  of  resident  enrollment,  the 
role  of  2*year  colleges,  and  the  emphasis  placed  on  graduate  programs. 
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An  explanation  of  how  a  trial  State  peer  group  may  be  chosen,  together 
with  the  criteria  to  be  employed,  is  presented  in  the  next  section.  What 
should  be  remembered  is  that  a  suitable  peer  group  can  never  be  deter- 
mined by  formula  alone;  judgment  is  required.  It  follows,  then,  that  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  each  State  to  identify  those  other  States  which  it  feeb 
offer  the  best  guidance  through  comparison.  Yet,  however  thoughtfully  a 
peer  group  is  selected,  the  effects  of  varying  State  circumstances  on  com- 
parability  are  not  eliminated  altogether.  Since  each  of  the  50  States  and  the 
Dbtrict  of  Columbia  differs  from  the  others  in  many  basic  ways,  interstate 
comparisons  must  alway's  be  tempered  by  the  strong  likelihood  that  a 
number  of  unconsidered  circumstances  may  ':ontribute  to  and  explain  the 
differences  noted. 


PROCEDURE  FOR  MAKING 
INTERSTATE  COMPARISONS 

The  recommended  procedure  for  making  interstate  comparisons  involves 
two  preparatory  steps:  (1)  study  of  the  measurements  to  be  compared,  and 
(2)  identification  of  peer  States.  Little  real  understanding  can  be  gained 
from  comparison  of  data  unless  the  exact  nature  of  the  measurements  in- 
volved and  their  limitations  are  known^  To  provide  thb  information,  a 
complete  description  of  the  26  indexes  selected  for  interstate  comparisons 
follows,  preceded  by  a  brief  listing  of  the  criteria  used  for  selecting  the 
measurements.  The  tabular  data  are  presented  in  tables  IM  (1970)  and 
n-2  (I960)*  (at  the  end  of  this  chapter). 

The  importance  of  obtaining  comparability  when  making  interstate 
comparisons  has  been  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  comparability  can 
be  improved  by  limiting  comparisons  to  those  peer  States  exhibiting  similar 
conditions  of  potential,  organization,  and  emphasis.  Imposing  such  a  re* 
straint  establishes  a  reasonably  common  base  or  reference  level  from  which 
meaningful  relative  standings  can  be  observed.  Within  a  group  of  5  to  10 
peer  States  it  is  possible  to  identify  challenging  yet  realistic  goals  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  gain  a  perspective  concerning  the  home  Staters  relative 
accomplishments. 

The  process  of  selecting  the  peer  group  is  one  of  identifying  States  ex- 
hibiting those  common  conditions  needed  to  secure  comparability  of  data. 
The  conditions  for  compara^^*!ity  depend  on  the  type  of  data  being  con- 
sidered. Consequently,  separate  peer  groups  must  be  identified  for  each  of 


>  To  become  acquainted  with  the  indexes  and  tabular  format,  the  reader  should  at  this 
point  briefly  study  these  tables* 
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the  three  topic  areas  in  which  interstate  comparisons  arc  to  be  made*  The 
criteria  by  which  peer  groups  are  selected  in  each  of  the  topic  areas  arc  as 
follows: 

ElmfntofjhSeeondar);  School  Achievement 

H^mpoiite  socioeconomic  climate  (index  6) 
^Pergonal  income  per  capita  (index  3) 

Financial  Support  of  Higher  Education 
K^apacity-burden  ratio  (index  13) 

NOTE.— Because  of  iM)ssible  economies  of  scale  and  diflerences  in  capacity  to  meet 
large  fixed  investments,  comparisons  between  States  that  differ  greatly  in  total 
population  (table  11*3,  column  A)  should  be  avoided. 

•Drawing  power  from  high  schoob  (index  22) 

NOTE.— States  which  rely  heavily  on  local  government  support  of  higher  education 
must  be  given  special  attention. 

Public  Hifiher  Educations-Organization,  Emphasis,  and  Achievement 

•Peer  group  for  financial  support*  excluding  States  not  placing  similar  emphasis  on 
2-year  colleges  (index  24). 

Using  the  State  ranking  data  in  table  IM,  a  trial  peer  group  of  5  to  10 
States  can  be  identified  in  each  of  the  three  topic  areas.  There  should  be  an 
approximately  equal  number  ranking  immediately  above  and  below  the 
home  State  position  with  respect  to  the  aforementioned  criteria.  Experience 
and  judgment  can  refine  the  selection.  Neighboring  States,  for  example, 
often  exhibit  similar  socioeconomic  conditions.  Therefore,  to  insure  some 
consistency  with  respect  to  the  many  intangible  factors  associated  with 
different  regions  of  the  country*,  geographic  proximity  should  be  a  con- 
sideration in  peer-group  selection.  Similarly,  discrepancies  in  population 
or  land  area  should  be  avoided  whenever  possible. 

As  an  illustration,  using  1970  data  (table  II-l),  consider  Kansas  the 
home  State.  To  obtain  comparability  in  elementary-secondary  irhool 
achievement,  peer  States  must  be  those  which  rank  immediately  above  and 
immediately  below  Kansas  in  composite  climate  (index  6)  and  personal 
income  (index  5).  In  both  these  indexes,  the  States  are  Washington,  Min- 
nesota, Arizona,  New  Hampshire,  Oregon,  Wyoming,  and  Virginia.  The 
other  States  closely  positioned  to  Kansas  with  respect  to  composite  climate 
(index  6) — New  Jersey,  Nevada,  Illinois,  Vermont,  New  Mexico,  and 
Utah — are  excluded  from  the  peer  group  because  their  personal  income 
rank  (index  5)  relative  to  Kansas  is  either  too  high  or  too  low. 

To  select  the  peer  group  for  interstate  comparisons  of  State  government 
financial  support  of  public  higher  education,  the  capacity-burden  ratio 
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(index  13)  and  the  drawing  power  from  high  schools  (index  22)  are  used. 
Thus,  a  reasonable  peer  group  for  Kansas  might  be  the  following  four 
States:  Michigan,  Oregon,  Nebraska,  and  Minnesota.  Indiana,  Georgia, 
Ohio,  Virginia,  New  Mexico,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania,  and 
North  Carolina  have  a  capacity-burden  ratio  similar  to  that  of  Kansas  but 
must  be  excluded  from  the  peer  group  because  the  load  on  their  public 
higher  education  sector  is  far  lower  than  that  of  Kansas,  where  the  drawing 
power  from  high  schools  (index  22)  is  a  high  49  percent*  Washington  is 
excluded  from  the  peer  group  because  its  drawing  power  from  high  schools 
(62  percent)  far  exceeds  that  of  Kansas*  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  within 
the  peer  group  selected,  Kansas  and  Oregon  depend  more  than  the  other 
States  on  iocai  government  funding  of  higher  education* 

The  third  topic  area  for  which  a  peer  group  must  be  selected  is  public 
higher  education— organization,  emphasis,  and  achievement*  For  this  topic. 
States  may  be  fairly  compared  only  if  they  have  similar  financial  strength 
to  support  education,  enroll  approximately  the  same  share  of  residents  in 
public  in-State  institutions  (as  opposed  to  private  and  out-of-State  institu* 
tions),  and  are  similarly  organized  for  higher  education — i*e*,  place  the 
same  emphasis  on  2»year  colleges,  degree  programs,  and  graduate  educa* 
tion*  As  might  be  expected,  no  two  States  are  even  close  to  equivalency  in 
all  of  these  conditions*  Therefore,  to  obtain  some  degree  of  comparability, 
the  guideline  should  be  the  peer  group  for  State  government  financial 
support,  adjusted  to  exclude  those  States  not  placing  similar  emphasis  on 
2-year  colleges*  From  the  four-State  Kansas  peer  group  for  financial  support 
analysis,  only  Oregon  and  Minnesota  are  closely  allied  with  Kansas  in 
respect  to  the  2-year  college  share  of  public  enrollment  (index  24)*  If 
desired,  the  peer  group  may  be  further  modified  or  enlarged  by  exercising 
judgment  based  on  the  emphasis  placed  on  degree  programs  (index  25) 
and  on  graduate  programs  (index  26)* 

To  illustrate  the  general  form  of  an  interstate  comparison  analysis,  the 
following  example — intended  to  be  illustrative  rather  than  complete — is 
offered.* 

With  Kansas  as  the  home  State,  a  brief  sununary  of  conditions  over  which 
Kansas  has  some  control  should  be  compiled*  As  a  single  source  of  compari- 
son,  consideration  can  be  given  to  the  accomplishments  of  Oregon,  which, 
in  many  respects,  is  the  closest  peer  of  Kansas*  Both  States  have  approxi- 
mately the  same  socioeconomic  base  and  approximately  equivalent  ele- 
mentary-secondary  school  achievements*  In  addition,  they  have  about  the 
same  number  of  high  school  graduates  per  1,000  population  and  a  similar 
tax  capacity  to  provide  financial  support*  Furthermore,  the  public  sector 


«  At  this  point,  worksheet  reproductions  of  table  11*1  should  be  prepared.  Colored*^ 
pencil  tracings  can  be  used  to  readily  identify  the  peer-group  States  and  the  relative 
position  of  each* 
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in  both  States  assumes  a  dominant  role  in  educating  citizens  and  places 
equivalent  emphasis  on  the  2-year  college  role  to  accomplish  this  task. 
These  common  conditions  suggest  the  realism  which  may  be  attached  to 
any  accomplishment  level  in  Oregon  that  Kansas  may  choose  as  a  goal  (as 
of  1970) 


Elmtntrnx^icondary  School  Achievement 

Peer  group:  Washington,  Minnesota,  Arizona,  Kansas,  New  Hampshire,  Oregon^ 
Wyoming,  and  Virginia  (selected  on  the  basis  of  similar  rankings  in  indexes  5  and  6) 


Rank  of  Kansas  in  eight- . 

Rank  of  Kansas 

Index 

State  peer  group  (1970) 

nationally  (1970) 

Financial  Support  Achievement 

6th 

26th 

(#7) 

Holding  Power  (#8) 

3d 

13th 

Element-^ry^Secondary  School 

3d 

llth 

Productivity  (#2) 

CoUcge*Entrance  Rate  (#9) 

4th 

12th 

Cbmposite  Index  (#10) 

6th 

18th 

Commtntaty:  In  elementary-secondary  education  the  achievements  of  Kansas  arc  ex- 
cellent from  a  national  standpoint;  moreover,  they  are  average  or  above  average 
within  a  peer  group  of  high  achievers.  Kansas  is  within  striking  distance  of  top  na- 
tional ranking  in  holding  power,  productivity,  and  college-entrance  rate.  Additional 
expenditures  per  pupil,  properly  directed,  might  provide  the  boost  necessary  to  reach 
these  top  levels.  It  should  be  noted  that  Kansas  does  not  rank  high  (5th  in  peer  group 
and  26th  nationally)  with  respect  to  State  tax  capacity  per  capita  (index  12)  which, 
in  part,  explains  the  State's  average  national  ranking  in  elementary-secondary  finan- 
cial support  achievement. 

Financial  Support  of  Higher  Education 

Peer  group:  Michigan,  Oregon,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Minnesota  (selected  on  the 
basis  of  similar  rankings  in  indexes  13  and  22) 

Rank  of  Kansas  in  five-       Rank  of  Kansas 
Index  State  peer  group  (1970)       nationally  (1970) 

TaxEfibrt{#14)  4th  41st 

Allocation  to  Higher  Education  .^d  7th 

(#15) 

Achievement  Relative  to  2d  19th 

Burden  (#16) 

Achievement  Relative  to  5th  43d 

Enrollment  (#17) 

Commentary:  Kansas  ranks  low  within  its  peer  group  and  very  low  nationally  in  tax 
effort.  While  the  amount  of  taxes  collected  relative  to  capacity  is  low,  an  exceptionally 
large  proportion  is  allocated  to  higher  education  (18.51  percent).  As  a  result,  financial 
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support  achievement  relative  to  the  number  of  high  school  graduates  is  good.  How» 
ever,  a  large  numWr  of  high  school  graduates  enter  public  institutions  within  the 
State  (49  percent);  consequently,  financial  achievement  relative  to  the  college  enroll- 
ment burden  is  very  low.  To  remedy  this  situation  Kansas  must  increase  it«  tax  effort. 


PuUte  Higher  Education-— Organizotion^  Emphasis^  and  Achitvment 

Peer  group:  Oregon,  Kansas,  and  Minnesota  (selected  on  the  basis  of  membership 
in  the  Kansas  financ«a?  Tupport  peer  group  and  similar  rankings  in  index  24) 


ivanK  oi  Kansas  m  inrrc* 

State  Deer  crouD  (1970) 

nationally  (1970) 

Absolute  Magnitude  of  Need 

2d 

27th 

(#18) 

Student  Tuition  and  Ability  To 

Itt 

14th 

Pay  (#19) 

Free-Access  Education  ( #  20) 

2d 

2Ut 

Resources  Available  To  Provide 

2d 

25th 

Quality  (#21) 

Drawing  Power  From  High 

2d 

9th 

School  (#22) 

Public  Share  of  Resident 

2d 

14th 

Student  Enrollment  (#23) 

2  Year  (Allege  Share  of  Enroll- 

2d 

19th 

ment  (#24) 

Emphasis  on  Degree  Programs 

Itt 

22d 

(#25) 

Emphasis  on  Graduate  Programs 

2d 

19th 

(#26) 

Cmmtntary:  In  public  higher  edttcation  organization,  emphasis,  and  achievement, 
Kansas  and  Oregon  are  remarkably  similar.  Both  States  have  a  good  elementary* 
secondary  school  system  and  enroll  a  higher  percentage  of  high  school  graduates  in 
the  State  s  public  higher  education  system.  Most  of  the  resident  undergraduate 
students  in  Kansas  and  Oregon  attend  public  institutions  within  their  home  State 
rather  than  attend  out-of-State  institutions.  About  20  percent  of  the  undergraduate 
public  enrollment  is  in  2-year  colleges.  Both  States  spend  about  the  same  amount  per 
student  for  instruction  at  4-year  institutions. 

If  comparisons  with  Oregon  suggest  any  areas  in  which  Kansas  might  improve,  it 
would  be  in  developing  greater  free-access  education  and  in  expanding  graduate  educa- 
tion programs. 


CRITERIA  FOR  SELECTION 
OF  INDEXES 

The  26  indexes  presented  in  the  ensuing  section— with  the  exception  of 
two  composite  ones— are  not  new.  Most  of  the  measurements  are  well 
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known  and  lrc<iucnily  used  in  any  study  of  the  various  aspects  of  higher 
education.  A  few  measurements— the  tax  capacity  index,  for  example- 
are  less  often  employed  and  should  receive  greater  attention. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  work^  great  care  has  been  exercised  in  selecting 
the  indexes.  0\vr  100  Slate  measurements  relating  to  higher  education 
were  evaluated.  A  majority  were  rejected  because  their  specialized  content 
had  little  relevance  to  topics  explored*  One  example  is  infant  death  rate* 
Although  it  has  certain  implications  for  higher  education,  none  is  suf- 
ficiently relevant  or  important  to  warrant  inclusion.  A  substantial  number 
of  others  were  rejected  because  similar  indexes,  w  ith  minor  variations,  re- 
port essentially  the  same  content* 

It  has  not  been  possiblt  to  define  all  indexes  to  satisfy  every  selection 
criterion.  In  most  instances  those  selected  are  deficient  in  a  number  of 
respects,  yet  they  represent  the  best  available  single  choice.  In  some  cases, 
the  unavailability  of  data  has  necessitated  a  compromise  of  certain  criteria. 
What  follows  are  the  specific  criteria  considered: 

For  index  specifications — 

1 .  The  index  should  be  defined  in  measurable  terms.  This  criterion  requires  that 
the  index  be  measured  by  a  physical  count,  which  should  minimize  per- 
sonal bias.  Judgment  and  opinion  should  be  reserved  for  interpreting  and 
evaluating  the  prepared  index. 

2.  7'he  index  should  be  a  relative  measurement^  reasonably  independent  of  absolute 
size.  Indexes  are  generally  ratios  of  r  principal  measurement  to  an  appropri- 
ate base  dimension,  e.g.,  personal  income  per  capita.  Although  this  cri- 
terion encourages  fair  comparability  by  adjusting  proportionally  for  State 
size,  comparisons  between  States  which  differ  greatly  in  size  should  be 
avoided.  Large  States  generally  have  greater  capacity  to  meet  the  heavy 
capital  demands  of  physical  plant  expansion.  Also,  economies  of  scale  may 
permit  States  with  large  systems  of  higher  education  to  operate  more  ef- 
ficiently at  lower  unit  costs. 

3.  The  index  should  report  the  latest  available  data  for  the  same  year  reported  in 
other  indexes.  This  criterion,  by  encouraging  the  collection  of  most  recent 
data,  helps  guarantee  that  the  study  will  be  relevant  to  current  situations* 
For  interrelated  measurements  and  their  analysis,  consistency  in  reporting 
dates  should  be  the  rule.  In  trend  analysis,  a  fixed  datum  point  is  also  help- 
ful. In  tliis  work,  the  availability  of  census  data  has  determined,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  the  2  reporting  years— 1960  and  1970. 

For  index  quality— 

4.  7  he  index  should  he  a  relevant  measurement.  This  criterion  is  particularly 
discriminative  because  it  directs  selection  to  only  those  indexes  that  are 
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important  to  matters  at  hand.  To  contribute  substantially  to  understand- 
ing,  the  indexes  selected  should  be  clearly  and  decisively  germane  to  the 
topic.  Secondary  considerations  and  **next*best**  choices  must  be  omitted  if 
duplication  and  unnecessary  complicatbn  are  lo  be  avoided. 

Much  of  the  confusion  and  disagreement  surrounding  interstate  compari- 
sons are  due  to  the  fact  that  a  plethora  of  existing  measurements  has  ob* 
scured  key  factors  and  detracted  from  central  issues.  Rigorous  application 
of  this  criterion  can  help  reduce  both  confusion  and  disagreement. 

5.  The  index  should  be  valid;  it  should  mame  what  it  purports  to  measure. 
The  accuracy  and  value  of  any  measurement  is  dependent  upon  judicious 
application  of  this  criterion,  in  conjunction  with  the  one  pertaining  to  rele- 
vance. The  validity  of  each  index  is  defensible  only  on  the  bads  of  ^^face 
validity''— i.e.,  that  the  index  appears  to  measure  what  the  author  and 
others  have  in  mind  (what  they  think  they  are  measuring).  In  this  work, 
con^derable  care  has  been  exercised  not  only  in  selecting  each  index  but 
also  in  identifying  what  it  is  believed  to  measure.  Yet,  since  v.  '?ty  is  rela- 
tive,  what  each  index  actually  does  measure  remains  a  xqjl.  for  some 
personal  interpretation. 

The  fidelity  with  which  the  indexes  measure  what  they  are  intended  to 
measure  will  vary  with  a  particular  State  dtuation.  For  example,  dollar 
amounts  in  different  States  do  not  measure  comparable  purchadng  power 
unless  geographical  price  differences  arc  taken  into  account*  Such  price 
differences,  and  other  special  circumstances  to  be  discussed  later,  cause 
index  validity  to  vary  among  States  and,  consequently,  to  reduce  compara- 
bility. When  comparisons  are  limited  to  so-called  peer  groups,  the  presence 
of  varying  State  conditions  is  reduced;  consequently,  uniformity  in  index 
validity  is  improved. 

6.  T/ie  index  should  be  discriminating.  This  criterion  rejects  those  indexes 
with  a  narrow  range  of  reported  values — indexes  which  do  not  distinguish 
the  various  State  positions  with  sufficient  clarity  or  difference  to  permit 
meaningful  comparisons.  The  range  between  high  and  low  values  for 
selected  indexes  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  allow  recognition  of  a 
number  of  broad,  yet  reasonably  distinct,  ranking  levels,  e.g.,  high,  low, 
and  median  groups.  Small  differences  between  closely  ranked  States  have 
littlr,  if  any,  significance. 

7.  The  index  should  be  reliable.  This  criterion  encourages  selection  of  de- 
pendable indexes  that  can  be  expected  to  measure  with  regularity  the 
dimension  sought.  Since  all  selected  indexes  represent  physical  counts,  any 
deficiencies  in  reliability  are  usually  due  to  inconsistency  in  reporting  and 
are,  therefore,  likely  to  be  slight. 

NOTE. — In  any  comparison  of  dollar  amounts  over  time,  the  effects  of 
inflation  on  purchasing  power  should  be  taken  into  consideradon* 
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A  responsible  procedure  for  making  interstate  comparisons  must  neces- 
sarily begin  with  a  thorough  and  accurate  understanding  of  every  measure- 
ment involved.  This  section  provides  a  detailed  description  of  each  index 
and  what  it  purports  to  measure,  also  certain  applicable  limitations.  The 
source  of  data  for  each  index  is  indicated  in  tables  IM,  1 1-2,  1 1-3  and  in 
the  sources  for  tables. 

Caution  Regarding  All  Dollar  Amounts.-^Dollar  amounts  used  in  this  p* 
sentation  are  intended  to  reflect  equivalent  purchasing  power  amo^.^ 
States.  Since  such  equivalency  does  not  in  fact  exist,  adjustments  may  be 
necessary  in  some  instances.  Unfortunately,  no  adjustment  factors  are 
available  to  identify  diflerences  among  the  States  regarding  the  purchasing 
power  of  dollars  for  goods  and  services  in  education.'  A  deficient  (becatise 
it  reports  on  a  different  ''market*basket"  of  goods  and  services)  but  avail- 
able  substitute  can  be  derived  by  noting  urban*area  differences  in  "com* 
parable  living  costs."  This  index,  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics,^ lists  family  budgets,  at  three  levels,  for  an  urban  family  of  four  in 
40  U.  S.  metropolitan  areas  during  the  fall  of  1971. 

In  1971,  comparative  indexes  of  living  costs  based  on  an  intermediate 
budget  (S10,971)  for  a  four-person  family  generally  did  not  vary  by  more 
than  plus  or  minus  15  percent  of  the  U.  S.  average.  High  living  costs  were 
reported  in  Anchorage,  Alaska  (an  index  value  of  136);  Honolulu,  Hawaii 
\119);  Boston,  Mass.  (117);  and  in  the  New  York-northeastern  New  Jersey 
area  (115).  Low  living  costs  were  noted  in  Austin,  Tex.  (86);  Orlando, 
Fla.  (88);  and  Atlanta,  Ga.  (89).  In  tables  IM  and  II-2,  dollar  values  for 
Alaska  have  been  reduced  15  percent  to  equal  a  living<ost  index  value  of 
116. 

Indexes  not  followed  by  an  identifying  asterisk  indicate  conditional  /actors  over 
which  the  State  has  little^  if  any^  control^  and  for  which  no  quality  level  should  he 
inferred  from  rank  position.  Since  indexes  identified  with  a  triple  asterisk 
(♦♦♦)  are  to  a  large  extent  controllable  by  the  State^  rank  order  suggests  the  general 
level  of  excellence.  A  single  asterisk  (*)  identifies  indexes  22  through  26,  all  of 


'Since  teacher  services  constitute  the  major  expenditure  by  tchooli  and  colleges, 
adjusting  a  State'i  educational  expenditures  by  its  relative  teacher  salary  level  is  fire* 
quently  advanced  as  a  means  of  obtaining  equivalent  purchasing  power.  Such  a  method 
is  acceptable  if  teacher  services  in  the  States  being  compared  are  of  equal  or  at  least 
similar  quality. 

*  See  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  OfBce  of  Information, 
"Autunrm  1971  Urban  Family  Budgeu  and  Geographical  Comparative  Indexes,**  Miws, 
Apr.  27,  1972. 
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\vhich  are  largely  controllable  by  the  Siate^  vet  the  qualify  level  associated  with  rank 
position  in  these  indexes  is  largely  a  matter  of  interpretation  baud  on  intended  empha- 
sis. 

Sodoeconomic  Climate  for  Support  of  Education 

The  ensuing  series  of  measurements  consists  of  five  socioeconomic  charac- 
teristics  that  indicate  some  basic  strengths  and  capabilities  for  State  sup- 
port of  education.  Overall  climate  and  potential  is  suggested  by  the  five 
measurements  considered  both  separately  and  as  a  composite.  The  meas* 
urements  arc  clearly  interrelated,  yet  each  is  sufficiently  distinctive  and 
important  to  contribute  independently  to  the  total  impression.  Some  meas- 
ures may  be  considered  more  important  than  others  (personal  income  per 
capita,  for  example);  however,  none  should  be  regarded  as  individually 
dvxisivc. 

Index  {—Educational  Attainment  (median  ^school  years  completed  by  persons 
age  25  and  over) 

NOTE.— The  median  school  years  completed  represents  the  number  that 
divides  the  distribution  into  two  equal  groups,  one  having  completed  school 
years  above  the  median  and  the  other  having  completed  school  years  below 
the  median. 

This  measurement  indicates  the  formal  educational  attainment  of  a 
State's  adult  population.  The  educational  level  of  a  State  suggests  the  de- 
gree to  which  the  general  population,  by  reason  of  formal  educational  ex- 
perience, is  likely  to  appreciate  higher  education  and  encourage  and  sup- 
port its  development. 

Index  2—Elementafy^Secondary  School  Productivity  ♦♦♦(public  and  nonpublic 
high  school  graduates  as  a  percent  of  the  17*year-old  population) 

This  productivity  index  measures  a  Staters  ability  to  produce  individuals 
qualified  for  postsccondary  education.  A  State  in  which  a  large  proportion 
of  the  17-year-old  population  graduates  from  high  school  generally  has  a 
strong  elementary-sccondary  system  with  good  holding  power,  as  well  as  a 
State  citizenry  that  encourages  youth  to  attend  school.  Such  factors  arc 
generally  favorable  for  the  support  of  higher  education. 

Index  3— College  Educated  (percent  of  persons  age  25  and  over  with  4  or 
more  years  of  college) 

The  college-educated  population,  by  reason  of  its  occupational  status, 
political  interest,  and  background  knowledge,  is  apt  to  exert  an  influence 
on  public  affairs  far  exceeding  its  proportionate  number.  Thus,  graduates 
who  recognize  the  value  of  a  college  degree  represent  a  State  constituency 
likely  to  support  and  encourage  the  growth  of  higher  education. 
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Index  4 — Professional  Occupations  (percent  of  employed  persons  in  profes- 
sional, technical,  and  kindred  occuparions) 

The  professional  component  of  a  State's  population  is  similar  to  the  col- 
lege  educated  in  that  it  constitutes  an  element  predispo^d  to  strong  sup- 
port for  higher  education  and  can  be  counted  on  to  encourage  its  develop* 
ment.  The  professional  group  consists  of  most  college  graduates  (with  the 
notable  exception  of  coUege-cducated  housewives),  plus  many  other  highly 
trained  individuals  who,  because  of  their  professional  stature,  are  likely  to 
be  alert  and  responsive  to  the  needs  of  higher  education. 

Index  5 — Personal  Income  (personal  income  per  capita) 

Perskunal  income  per  capita  closely  approximates  consumer  purchasing 
power  and  reflects  stands;  d  ot  living.  Standard  of  living  is  a  relative* 
measure  of  the  degree  t .  which  people  are  able  to  provide  themselves  with 
the  necessities  and/or  luxuries  of  life  to  which  they  are  accustomed  or  aspire. 
Important  conditions  of  life  which  determine  living  standards  include  ade- 
quate food,  clothing,  shelter,  employment,  public  services,  health  care, 
education,  transportation,  and  cultural  and  entertainment  opportunities. 
Poor  people  not  only  have  fewer  of  all  the  aforementioned,  but  also  less 
ability  to  obtain  them. 

Personal  income  is  also  '^n  indicator  of  the  ability  of  citizens  to  pay  taxes 
from  their  immediate  earnings.  However,  in  this  chapter  more  sophisticated 
measures  of  fiscal  capacity  are  used. 

The  income-producing  component  of  the  population  generally  consists 
of  residents  between  18  and  64  years  of  age.  The  inclusion  of  dependent 
children  and  the  aged  in  the  per  capita  denominator  introduces  a  burden 
factor.  Per  capita  income  reports  the  purchasing  power  or  standard  of  living 
of  income-producing  residents  as  well  as  an  adjustment  for  the  burden  im« 
posed  by  the  State's  dependent  population.  A  State  with  a  relatively  large 
dependent  population  has  a  proportionately  lower  per  capita  income  and 
standard  of  living. 

Personal  income  is  defined  as  the  current  income  persons  receive  from 
all  sources  (on  a  nationwide  basis  about  two*thirds  is  from  wages  and 
salaries).  It  includes  transfers  (payments  not  resulting  from  current  produc* 
tion)  from  Government  and  business  in  the  form  of  social  security  benefits, 
military  pensions,  etc.,  but  excludes  transfers  between  persons.  Although 
most  of  the  income  is  in  monetary  form,  there  are  important  nonmonetary 
inclusions:  chiefly,  estimated  net  rental  value  to  owner-occupants  of  homes, 
the  value  of  services  furnished  without  payment  by  financial  intermediaries, 
and  the  worth  of  food  consumed  on  farms. 


*  Standard-oMiving  comparison  among  Statrs  requires  adjustment  to  obtain  equiva- 
lent purchasing  power. 
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Index  &—ComposiU  Climate  Index  (average  of  rankings  for  measurements  I 
through  5) 

This  index  depicts  the  average  rank  of  each  State  for  measurements  1 
through  5.  As  a  composite  measurement  it  is  useful  for  the  purpose  of  iden- 
tifying peer  States  having  ^miiar  socioeconomic  environirents  to  support 
education.  To  illustrate:  At  first  glance  Maine  and  South  Dakota  do  not 
appear  to  have  much  in  common,  yet  the  five  socioeconomic  measurements 
and  the  1970  composite  index  suggest  great  similarity  in  their  overall  climate 
for  the  support  of  education. 

Although  the  composite  index  gives  equal  weight  to  each  of  the  five  meas- 
urements, personal  income  is  probably  the  most  important.  Because  of  its 
importance,  peer  States  selected  on  the  basis  of  index  6  should  be  closely 
ranked  with  respect  to  personal  income  as  reported  in  index  5.  Wyoming, 
Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska  are  examples  of  peer  States 
based  on  close  rankings  (in  1970)  for  both  of  thf^  indexes. 

Conversely,  Michigan  ranks  too  high  in  personal  income  and  Montana 
ranks  too  low  to  be  includei  within  this  socioeconomic  peer  group. 

Elementary-Secondary  School  Achievement 

Included  in  this  section  are  four  measurements  of  public  elementary- 
secondary  school  excellence,  plus  a  composite  index.  Overall  excellence  is 
best  illustrated  by  considering  the  four  measurements  separately  and  as  di 
composite. 

Index  1— Financial  Support  Achievement^*^  (estimated  current  expenditures 
for  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  per  pupil  in  average  daily 
attendance) 

Thb  index  reflects  the  commitment  of  State  and  local  funds  to  support 
public  elementary»secondary  education  at  desired  quantity  and  quality 
levels.  Current  expenditures  mclude  all  amounts  spent  for  administration, 
instructional  services,  plant  operation  and  maintenance,  fixed  charges,  and 
other  school  services.  Car  .ion  should  be  exercised  in  interpreting  this  index 
as  a  measure  of  school  quality,  which,  like  most  value  considerations,  defies 
definition  and  is  essentially  a  matter  of  judgment.  Attempts  to  measure 
quality  have  usually  resulted  in  incorporating  a  number  of  criteria  in  a 
composite  index  of  selected  factors.  Current  expenditures,  however,  do 
represent  a  good  single  indicator  of  quality  since  they  reflect  many  compo* 
nents  of  quality :  student-teacher  ratio,  faculty  salaries  and  related  qualifica- 
tion requirements,  and  equipment  and  facilities.  On  the  other  hand,  ex- 
penditures often  do  not  properly  account  for  many  important  but  intangible 
factors  that  contribute  to  or  detract  from  school  quality.  For  example,  the 
adverse  effects  of  poor  socioeconomic  conditions  on  inner  city  schoob  often 
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reduce  quality,  while,  Ht  the  same  time,  increase  operating  costs.  Also,  re- 
porting simple  dollar  inputs  does  not  account  for  differences  among  States 
in  the  efficiency  of  their  elementary-secondary  school  operations  and  the 
resulting  effects  on  quality. 

NOTE. — As  with  all  dollar  amounts,  greater  comparability  may  be  ob* 
tained  by  adjusting  for  regional  variations  in  purchasing  power. 

Index  B—Holding  Power***  (public  high  school  graduates  as  a  percent  of 
9th-graders  3  years  earlier) 

The  ability  to  hold  students  through  graduation  reflects  not  only  the 
general  quality  of  education  provided  by  the  high  school,  but  also,  and  per- 
haps equally  important,  the  educational  preparation  of  entering  9th* 
graders. 

Index  2~Eiement^jhSecondary  School  Productivity***  (public  and  nonpublic 
high  school  graduates  as  a  percent  of  17-year*old  population) 

The  elementary-secondary  school  productivity  index  which  reflects  over- 
all quality  and  retention  ability  is  probably  the  single  best  measurement  of 
achievement  at  the  elementary-secondary  level  (see  explanation  under 
main  entry  for  index  2). 

Index  ^College-^Entronce  Rate***  (State  residents  enrolled  for  the  first 
time  in  undei^aduate  degree-credit  college  programs  anywhere,  as  a 
percent  of  high  school  graduates  of  the  State) 

The  ratio  of  first-time  college  students  to  high  school  graduates  of  the 
previous  year  is  an  indicator  of  the  percent  of  high  school  graduates  entering 
degree-credit  programs  in  higher  education.  As  such,  it  suggests  the  inclina- 
tion of  high  school  graduates  to  attend  college,  their  academic  qualifica- 
tions, and  the  accessibility  of  postsccondary  education.  The  d<^re  and 
ability  of  high  school  graduates  to  attend  college  is  dependent  on  many 
factors,  the  more  important  being  the  quality  of  the  high  school  they  at- 
tended, parental  encouragement,  the  proximity  of  a  college,  and  financial 
resources. 

Undoubtedly  first-time  college  students  (beginning  freshmen  with  no 
prior  credits  towards  a  bachelor's  degree)  are  closely  related  to  high  school 
graduates  entering  college  in  the  fall  following  graduation,  but,  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons,  the  two  groups  must  not  be  considered  homologous.  First- 
time  figures  include  many  individuals  who,  following  a  considerable  time 
lapse  after  high  school  graduation,  enter  college  for  the  first  timie.  In  many 
States  such  individuals  account  for  at  least  5  percent  of  the  retention  rate* 
Such  figures  are  offset  somewhat  by  the  fact  that  the  first-time  figures  do 
not  include  freshmen  enrolled  in  extension  centers  or  in  terminal  occupa- 
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tional  and  general  studies  programs  not  usually  leading  to  a  bachelor  or  a 
higher  degree.  Data  for  this  index  are  available  only  for  1963  and  1968. 

Index  K^omposiU  Elmentary^conday  School  Index***  (average  of  rankings 
for  measurements  2,  7,  8,  and  9) 

This  index  reports  the  average  rank  held  by  each  State  for  measure- 
ments 2,  7,  8,  and  9.  All  four  measurements  are  weighted  equally.  As  a 
composite  measurement,  it  is  most  useful  in  identifying  States  that  appear 
to  have  made  similar  overall  progress  in  elementary-secondary  education. 

Financial  Support  of  Hlfther  Education 

This  analysis  is  limited  to  State  government  support  of  higher  education. 
Those  who  feel  that  both  State  and  local  governments  constitiUe  a  more 
suitable  tax  base  for  support  of  higher  education  may  wish  to  refer  to  the 
combined  State-local  government  tax  capacity  and  tax  effort  measures 
presented  in  chapter  XIII.  Justification  for  excluding  local  governments 
from  the  financing  of  public  higher  education  is  based  on  the  fact  that  a 
majority  of  States  do  not  rely  on  expenditures  by  local  governments  for 
such  financing.  In  34  States  support  of  higher  education  by  local  govern- 
ments  is  either  minimal  or  nonexistent.  In  sue  States  it  represents  only  5-to-7 
percent  of  total  State  and  local  government  expenditures  for  higher  educa- 
tion operations,  and  in  10  States  it  is  10  percent  or  more  of  this  total.* 
Because  of  their  limited  role,  local  governments  are  excluded  from  the 
fiscal  analysis  presented  here— an  analysis  based  exclusively  on  State 
government  financial  support  of  higher  education. 

Five  aspects  of  financial  support  of  higher  education  by  State  govern- 
ments are  reported  in  this  section:  burden,  tax  capacity,  tax  effort,  alloca- 
tion to  higher  education,  and  achievement.  Because  States  have  little 
control  over  burden  and  tax  capacity,  these  may  be  considered  independent 
variables.  On  the  other  hand,  both  the  tax  assessment  rate  and  allocation 
of  tax  revenues  to  higher  education  can  be  controlled  by  the  State;  therefore, 
they  are  classified  as  dependent  variables. 

Explanations  of  each  of  the  following  indexes  can  be  better  understood  if 
their  interrelationship  is  known.  The  five  aspects  of  State  financial  support 


•  In  1969-70,  the  foUowing  States  reUed  m«t  heavUy  on  local  government  lupport  of 
higher  education  (the  peteent  of  lupport  provided  by  local  government  is  indicated  b 
parcntbeds:  all  or  most  of  the  local  government  funding  went  to  2.year  colleges  except  in 
New  York):  California  (28),  New  York  (24),  Arizona  (16),  lUinoU  (15).  Wisconiin 
(15),  Wyoming  (13).  Misiiisippi  (12),  Kansas  (10),  Maryland  (10),  and  Orc^  (10). 
In  1959-60  only  California  provided  most  of  itt  local  funding  to  2-year  colleges;  the 
percent  from  local  government  was  as  follows.  New  York  (30),  CalitomU  (28),  Misris- 
rippi  (18),  OWo  (14).  Texas  (11),  Nebraska  (9),  Kentucky  (9),  and  Kansas  (8). 
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are  related  as  follows: 
Tax  Capacity  (#12) 

X  Allocation  to  Higher  =  Achievement  Relative  to 
Education  ( #  15)         Burden  ( #  16) 

Index  II— Burden  (public  and  nonpublic  high  school  graduates  per  1,000 
population) 

The  number  of  students  graduating  each  year  from  high  school  is  an 
appropriate  measure  of  college  enrollment  poUniial.  When  expressed  as  a 
percent  of  total  population,  a  relative  measure  of  burden  is  obtained,  i.e., 
the  potential  student  load  per  State  citizen. 

Index  12— To*  Capacity  (dollar  amount  of  State  tax  capacity  per  capita) 
State  tax  capacity  measures  the  ability  of  State  governments  to  obtain 
resources  for  public  purposes  through  various  kinds  of  State  taxes.  This 
capacity  involves  the  financing  capability  of  State  gomnments,  of  which  the 
wealth  of  local  residents  is  only  one  contributing  factor.  Thus,  per  capita 
income  is  aot  equivalent  to  the  measurement  of  tax  capacity  as  it  is  discussed 
here. 

Index  12  reports  the  tax  capacity  of  States  as  measured  by  a  "representa- 
tive tax  system"  developed  by  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations.  In  estimating  the  relative  tax  capacity  of  States  by  this 
means,  a  nationwide  average  "rate"  for  each  tax  is  applied  to  the  local  tax 
base  diita.  The  tax  base  represents  the  extent  of  the  activity  in  the  State 
subject  to  the  tax.  For  example,  the  tax  base  for  the  gei.cral  sales  tax  is  the 
dollar  value  of  retail  sales  in  the  State;  for  motor  fuel  tax,  it  is  the  volume  of 
highway  fuel  consumption.  A  State's  tax  capacity  equals  the  a^egate 
potential-yield  amount  obtained  from  the  various  taxes  if  imposed  at  the 
aforementioned  uniform  nationwide  rates. 

Index  12  is  based  on  the  Advisory  Commission's  estimate  of  each  State's 
1966-67  per  capita  fax  capacity  expressed  as  a  percent  of  the  U.S.  average. 
This  relative  me*isute  (shown  in  the  second  column  in  index  12,  tables  II-I 
and  1 1-2)  was  multiplied  by  the  doilar  amount  of  State  taxes  collected  per 
capita  throughout  the  United  States  ($240  in  1970  and  8102  in  1960)  to 
equal  the  dollar  amount  of  State  tax  capacit)'  per  capita  for  each  State. 
Since  relative  tax  capacity  is  fairly  stable  over  time  and  no  later  or  earlier 
comparable  measut-ement  of  tax  capacity  is  available,  it  i  'as  judged  ac- 
ceptable and  also  necessary  to  use  the  ! 966-67  measurement  /or  calculating 
1960  and  1970  per  capita  dollar  amounts.  A  complete  discussion  of  State 
fiscal  measures  and  support  of  higher  education  is  presented  in  chapter 
XIII. 
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Index  l3--C(ifpadiY-liHr({tn  Ratio  (dollar  amount  of  State  tax  capacity  per 
hiuh  school  Jiraduate) 

This  index  relates  State  Rovernnient  tax  capacity  to  the  hifjher  education 
burden  (as  measured  by  the  annual  number  of  students  graduatini;  from 
liii;h  school).  By  relatini?  taxinij  ability  to  need,  the  capacity-burden  ratio 
places  each  State  on  much  the  same  basis.  Tliis  index,  therefore,  is  useful  in 
identifying;  peer  States  for  interstate  comparisons  of  fiscal  effort  and 
achievement* 

Index  14~7ii.v  Effort**^  (ratio  of  actual  amount  of  State  tax  revenue  col- 
lected to  tax  capacity) 

State  tax  effort  measures  how  much  of  the  State  tax  capacity  (index  12) 
is  actually  bcin^  used.  The  actual  tax  revenue  collected  by  all  States  equals 
total  tax  capacity  nationwide.  Since  the  nationwide  effort  measure  by 
detmititin  is  l()0  percent,  the  effort  measures  for  various  States  actually 
indicate  how  they  compare  in  tax  revenue  performance  with  the  national 
average. 

Index  - Allocation  to  Higher  Education***  (appropriation  of  State  tax 
funds  for  higher  education  operating  expenses  as  a  percent  of  State  tax 
revenue) 

Because  this  ratio  reports  the  decree  to  which  State  tax  funds  are  used  to 
finance  higher  education  operating  expenses,  it  suggests  the  relative  im- 
portance of  higher  education  in  the  allocation  process. 

State  tax  revenue  equals  State  tax  capacity  (index  12)  multiplied  by 
State  tax  effort  (index  14).  Appropriations  from  State  tax  revenue  for 
higher  education  operating  expen.ses^  include  support  not  only  for  instruc- 
tional programs  (about  95  percent  of  total)  but  also  for  research,  including 
agricultural  and  engineering  experiment  stations,  and  such  other  public 
ser\ices  as  general  exten«;ion,  adult  education,  and  hospitals.  Appropria- 
tions for  opi  •  ng  expenses  do  not  include  either  State  support  for  build- 
ings or  reappropriated  income  that  institutions  receive  from  student  fees 
and  other  nontax  sources. 

Index  Achievement  Relative  to  Burden***  (appropriation  from  State  tax 
funds  for  higher  education  operating  expenses  per  high  school  graduate) 

This  index  reports  State  achievement  in  financially  supporting  higher 
education  relative  to  potential  enrollment  burden.  The  relationship  of  index 


'  M.  M.  C:hamb<TS.  Approptmhom  oj  State  Tax  Funds  Jot  Opttattng  Expenses  in  Higher 
Educatton,  Vm  1970,  National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Col- 
leges, Washington,  D.C,  VMK 
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16  to  other  indexes  is  as  follows: 

Capacity -Burden  Ratio  (#  13)  X  Tax  Etlbri  (#14) 

X  Allocation  to  Hii»lu  r  ^  Achievement  Relative  to 
Education  (*15)  Burden  (#16) 

The  capacity-burden  ratio  (index  13)  is  a  conditional  factor  that  can  be 
little  altered  to  improve  financial  achievement.  A  low  capacity-burden 
ratio  limits  achievement,  even  though  a  State  may  have  a  high  tax  effort 
(index  14)  and  all<H*ate  a  large  percentage  of  total  State  revenue  to  higher 
education  (index  15).  A  State  with  a  high  capacity-burden  ratio,  on  the 
other  hand,  lias  the  potential  for  excellent  financial  .support.  Consequently, 
if  a  State  w  ith  this  potential  shows  poor  achievement,  it  may  need  to  con- 
sider a  tax  hike  and/or  enlargement  of  the  higher  education  allotment. 

Index  \  7  —Achievement  Relative  to  Enrollment***  (appropriation  from  State 
tax  funds  for  higher  education  operating  expenses  per  full-time  equivalent 
student  in  public  institutions) 

This  achi«  .ement  index  is  a  per-student  unit  measure  of  State  support  of 
public  higher  education.  It  is  calculated  in  the  same  manner  as  is  index  16 
except  that  the  actual  burden  of  student  enrollment  is  substituted  for  the 
potential  burden  of  high  school  graduates.  This  measurement  reflects  the 
commitment  of  State  tax  funds  to  higher  education  at  appropriate  quality 
levels  to  meet  existing  enrollment  demand. 

Full-time  equivalent  enrollment**  is  computed  by  the  formula  used  by 
the  National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education; 
namely,  full-time  degree-credit  enrollment  (full-time  students  are  those 
carr>  ing  at  least  75  percent  of  a  normal  student-hour  load  or  fulfilling  other 
requirements,  such  a.^  writing  a  thesis),  plus  .333  X  part-time  degree-credit 
enrollment,  plus  .568  X  enrollment  in  occupational  or  general  studies  pro- 
grams not  generally  creditable  toward  a  bachelor's  degree.  All  enrollment 
figures,  recorded  during  the  fall,  include  both  resident  and  extension  stu- 
dents. 

*'Full-time  equivalent  enrollment"  is  essentially  a  corrected  headcount. 
Such  a  physical  count  does  not  truly  measure  actual  student  load  since  it 
does  not  take  into  account  instructional  cost  differences  between  student 
levels  (the  cost  of  educating  graduate  students  may  be  three  times  as  high 
as  that  of  undergraduates).  Since  States  differ  in  the  way  they  share  re- 
sponsibility for  educating  graduate  and  first-professional  students  (index 
26),  a  more  refined  measure  of  student  load  can  be  obtained  through  ad- 
justment of  these  variations. 
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Public  Higher  Education--Organizatiofi,  Emphasis,  and 
Achievement 

The  indexes  in  this  section  describe  certain  characteristics  of  tlie  public 
higher  education  system.  Because  tiie  roles  phiyed  by  component  parts  of 
State  systems  (2-ycar  colleges,  for  example),  vary  so  greatly  from  State  to 
State,  meaningful  separate  comparisons  of  the  parts  are  not  pos^dble.  Some 
States,  for  instance,  have  no  public  2.year  colleges;  all  undergraduates  are 
enrolled  in  4-year  institutions,^  In  half  the  States,  in  which  less  than  15 
percent  of  the  total  undergraduate  enrollment  is  in  2-year  colleges,  the  4- 
year  institutions  shoulder  most  of  the  responsibility  for  educating  freshmen 
and  sophomores.  In  other  States  the  opposite  is  true.  In  California,  Florida, 
New  York,  Washington,  and  Illinois,  which  have  more  than  40  percent 
of  the  undergraduates  enrolled  in  public  2-year  colletjes,  these  colleges  take 
over  much  of  the  State  educational  responsibility  at  »he  lower  division  level, 
thereby  allowing  4.year  institutions,  particularly  State  universities,  to 
emphasize  degree-credit  programs  and  graduate  and  professional  work. 

Comparison  of  State  universities  is  also  not  realistic  since  in  many 
States  their  roles  are  substantially  different  due  to  the  presence  or  absence 
of  a  2-year  college  system.  Similarly,  little  interstate  comparability  exists 
among  4-year  State  colleges,  their  role  being  dependent  on  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  the  State  university  and  2-year  college  programs. 

Because  c  f  these  and  other  organizational  differences,  the  indexes  in  this 
section  rela(c  to  the  entire  public  higher  education  system  in  each  State, 
Although  such  treatment  tends  to  blur  specific  contrasts,  it  results  in  a  more 
accurate  overall  appraisal.  Thus,  such  indexes  as  "case  of  entrance''  and 
"resources  available  to  provide  quality**  reflect  averages  appraised  collec- 
tively for  all  public  institutions  in  the  State.  No  inference  should  be  drawn 
from  these  rankings  regarding  the  relative  standings  of  any  individual  com- 
ponent of  a  State  higher  education  system. 

Before  introducing  the  indexes  in  question,  an  explanation  concerning 
the  merit  that  may  be  inferred  from  a  **high''  versus  a  "low''  ranking  is  in 
order.  Index  18  reports  the  absolute  need  for  higher  education  as  measured 
by  high  school  graduates;  consequently  no  value  can  be  attached  to  a  high 
ranking  as  opposed  to  a  low  one.  Because  index  19,  "Student  Tuition  and 
Ability  To  Payf'  index  20,  "Free-Access  Education,"  and  index  21, 
"Resources  Available  To  Provide  Quality,'*  report  factors  which  may  be 
controlled  by  the  State,  a  high  ranking  would  be  desirable,  A  triple  asterisk 
(♦♦*),  which  identifies  these  indexes  as  controllable,  indicates  that  the  index 
values  arc  ranked  in  descending  order  of  excellence.  Indexes  22  through 


•  In  1970,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Kentucky,  Maine,  and  South  Dakota  had  no  public  2-ycar 
colleges. 
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26,  which  pertain  to  ori;atn/ati()n  and  emphasis  in  publie  higher  i^ucatiuni 
are  distinct  from  all  previously  presented  measurements. 

In  considering  these  five  indexes,  whatever  quality  level  is  associated  with 
rank  position  is  a  matter  of  interpretation  by  the  individual  State.  A  high 
rank  is  **better''  or  ''worse''  than  a  low  rank  only  if  the  State  organization 
of  and  emphasis  on  higher  education  is  .so  oriented.  For  example,  a  State 
which  historically  has  relied  heavily  on  the  private  sector  to  provide  resi* 
dents  a  higher  education  may  fully  justify  a  low  public  enrollment  share  as 
measured  by  index  22.  Similarly,  a  State,  by  virtue  of  its  emphasis  on  2- 
year  associate  degree  programs  and  terminal  occupational  training,  is  en- 
tirely correct  in  assuminc^  that  a  low  ranking  in  degree-program  emphasis 
(index  25)  is  consistent  with  its  educational  objectives.  Thus,  a  high  or  low 
rank  witli  respect  to  indexes  22  through  26  is  significant  only  within  the 
context  of  a  peer  group  of  States  having  similar  educational  goals,  organiza- 
tional patterns,  and  program  emphasis.  A  single  asterisk  (*)  identifies  the 
five  indexes  as  controllable  but  with  no  quality  level  associated  uith  rank 
position. 

Index  Absolute  Magnitude  oj  Seed  (public  and  nonpublic  high  school 
graduates) 

Students  graduating  from  high  school  represent  the  largest  single  source 
of  potential  college  freshmen.  It  follows  then  that  a  yearly  headcount  of 
high  school  graduates  within  a  State  (including  persons  granted  a  high 
school  equivalency  certificate)  represents  a  useful  index  of  current  college 
enrollment  potential^  exclusive  of  adults.  For  two  reasons,  the  college-age 
population  (youths  18  through  21  years  old)  has  not  been  chosen  to  meas- 
ure need.  First,  in  States  with  many  high  school  dropouts,  the  18-21 -year- 
old  group  would  grossly  inflate  the  real  enrollment  potential.  Second,  in 
States  with  a  large  number  of  nonresident  college  enrollees  and/or  a  large 
number  of  military  personnel  on  active  duty  the  data  would  be  distorted* 
(The  reason:  College  students  are  counted  where  they  attend  college,  rather 
than  in  their  home  State,  and  military  personnel  are  counted  at  the  military 
base  where  they  are  stationed.) 

Index  19— Student  Tuition  and  Ability  To  Pay*^*  (average  tuition  at  public 
universities  and  4-year  colleges  per  SI, 000  personal  income  per  capita) 

The  distinctive  accessibility  characteristics  of  ptiblic  2-year  colleges — 
low  tuition,  non-selectivity,  and  reasonable  commuting  distance— are 
delineated  in  index  20.  At  the  more  selective  public  4-ycar  institutions, 
where  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  students  commute,  high  tuition  is  likely 
not  only  to  constitute  a  financial  burden  but  also  to  be  a  critical  factor 
governing  ease  of  entrance.  Only  about  one  out  of  four  students  attending 
4-year  institutions  relies  on  grants  or  loans  as  a  major  source  of  financial 
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support.  Most  Students  receive  family  support  to  cover  tuition  and  fees  or 
earn  the  money  througli  self*employment.  Tlie  ability  to  make  these  pay- 
ments is  reflected  in  per  capita  personal  income.  The  ratio  of  tuition  charges 
to  per  capita  personal  income  suggests  the  decree  to  which  tuition  and 
ability  to  pay  encourage  attendance  at  4-ycar  institutions. 

Data  are  not  available  to  adjust  tuition  and  fees  to  account  for  the 
amount  of  institutional  and  State  financial  aid  provided.  Some  States  with 
relatively  high  tuition  probably  offer  many  scholarships  and  loans,  whereas 
other  States  with  low  tuition  may  provide  students  comparatively  little  in 
the  way  of  financial  aid. 

Index  20-- Free- Access  Education*'^*  (percent  of  population  within  commut- 
ing distance  of  a  free*access  college) 

The  criteria  for  free-access  employed  by  Warren  VV.  VVillingham*  in 
developint;  this  index  are  twofold:  1)  There  must  f)e  an  annual  tuition 
charge  of  no  more  than  $400.  and  2)  at  least  one-third  of  the  freshman  class 
must  fx?  composed  of  students  graduated  in  the  lower  half  of  their  high 
school  class.  Of  the  r)42  public  2-'year  colleges  studied,  92  percent  met  these 
criteria;  31  percent  of  the  433  public  4-year  colleges  also  qualified,  but 
only  1  percent  of  the  K362  private  colleges  could  f)e  considered  in  the  free- 
access  category.  This  index  is  a  ba.*iic  description  of  the  accessibility  of  post- 
secondary  education.  It  suggests  the  degree  to  which  a  State  has  assumed 
its  formal  responsibility  to  provide  educational  opportunity  to  all  residents 
at  low  cost  and  within  a  reasonable  commuting  distance.  It  should  be  kept 
in  mind  that  since  some  colleges  may  be  slightly  more  selective  than  the 
free-access  criteria  allows,  the>'  have  been  excluded  from  this  classificadon 
even  though  they  play  a  very  significant  role  in  making  higher  education 
available.  Data  for  this  index  are  available  only  for  1968. 

Index  2\— Resources  Available  To  Provide  Quality***  (current  expenditures 
for  instruction  and  departmental  research  per  degree-credit  student  at 
public  univei  sities  and  4-year  colleges) 

A  good  smgle  indicator  of  the  potendal  for  overall  excellence  of  degree- 
credit  instructional  programs  provided  by  4-year  institutions  is  the  amount 
spent  per  student  for  instruction  and  departmental  research.  The  expendi- 
ture level  generally  reflects  a  number  of  conditions  usually  associated  with 
quality  instruction:  better  faculty  to  the  extent  higher  salaries  are  offered, 
smaller  class  size  (resulting  in  higher  unit  costs),  modern  (and  often  ex- 
pensive) laboratory  facilities  and  instructional  equipment,  and  a  large 


•  Sec  Warren  W.  WUlinghnm.  Free  Access  Higher  Education,  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board,  New  York  1970. 
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library.  DolKir  input,  luAvcvrr,  only  represents  the  f^otrutiui  for  instructional 
quality;  actual  quality  performance  depends  on  many  intant^ible  factors  as 
well  as  on  instructional  etlicicncy  and  local  prices. 

Naturally,  dollar  expenditures  cannot  reflect  the  many  nonpurchasablc 
cuntrilniiions  to  excellence,  lurtherniore,  <lollar  amounts  are  governed  by 
the  ratiii  of  expensive  to  less  expensive  educati^mal  programs  -a  ratio  tliat 
is  ihe  result  of  organization  and  emphasis  rather  than  a  reflection  of  qual* 
ity.  States  do  not  depend  equally  on  2-year  collei>es,  with  their  lower  unit 
costs,  to  educate  underi»raduates.  States  with  a  proportion  of  undcr- 
uradnate  enrollment  in  2-year  colleges  naturally  spend  less  per  student 
overall  than  States  in  which  4-year  institutions  dominate.  For  this  reason, 
2-year  co.leues  have  been  excluded  from  the  index  21  measurement. 

States  also  do  not  >hare  equally  the  burden  of  graduate  edueaaon,  a  task 
considerably  more  expensive  than  undergraduate  education.  Since  the 
proportic^n  t^f  graduate  students  to  undergraduate  students  influences 
overall  unit  expenditures,  without  directly  indicating  the  quality  at  either 
level,  interstate  comparisons  of  index  21  should  be  limited  to  peer  States 
with  >innlar  emphasis  ux\  graduate  education  (index  20). 

The  "instructitmal  and  departmental  research"  category  includes  all 
current  expenditures  by  instructional  departments,  colleges,  and  schools  of 
the  institution,  including  expenditures  for  research  not  separately  budgeted 
or  iinanced.  Included,  then,  are  office  expenses  and  equipment;  laboratory 
expenses  and  equipment:  and  salaries  of  department  heads,  professors  and 
other  instructional  staff  (including  student  assistants),  technicians,  secre- 
taries, clerks,  etc. 

Index  22-  Draiiing  Power  from  High  School*  (State  residents  enrolled  for  the 
first  time  in  degree-credit  undergraduate  programs  at  public  institutions 
in  their  home  State  as  a  percent  of  high  school  gradv  ites  of  the  State) 

The  percent  of  high  school  graduates  who  enter  public  colleges  and  uni- 
versities  in  their  home  State  gives  some  indication  of  the  capacity,  attrac* 
tivc  ness,  and  accessibility  of  public  higher  education  in  a  given  State.  In 
addition,  the  drawing  power  ratio  reflects  conditions  du.  ing  the  elementary- 
seccniilary  education  period  that  encourage  youths  to  attend  college.  As 
mentioiud  in  the  discussion  of  index  9,  first-time  college  students  constitute 
a  l.iruer  population  group  than  do  high  school  graduates  entering  college; 
the  former  include  many  who  enter  college  for  the  first  time  after  a  con« 
siderablc  time  lapse  following  high  sciiool  graduation.  The  first-time 
figures,  however,  do  not  include  freshmen  enrolled  in  extension  centers  or 
those  in  terminal  occupational  and  general  studies  programs  not  usually 
leading  to  a  l)achelor*s  or  higher  degree.  Data  for  this  index  are  available 
only  lor  1903  and  1968. 
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Index  2*i  -Puhlu'  Shan  of  Heudt  nl  ilmollnunt*  (undcTRraduate  residents  of  a 
Sia.  attending  public  institutions  in  their  home  Stale  as  a  pereeui  of  all 
unden*:raduatc  residents  of  the  State  attending  anywliere)  (Only  students 
enrolled  in  decree-credit  proi;nin)s  are  reported.) 

This  ratio  suti^ests  ilie  decree  to  which  public  institutions  within  a  State 
educate  State  residents  enrolled  anywhere  as  under^railuate  students. 
Stales  ranked  hiuh  by  this  index  denionslrate  thai  their  public  insthutions 
possess  greater  attractiveness  and  holdinu  power  than  do  private  and  out-of- 
Slate  insiitutii)ns.  This  attractiveness  and  holding  power  may  be  due  to 
proximity^  Hnancial  feasibility,  or  quality— or  to  all  three.  Data  for  this 
index  are  available  only  for  19^)3  and  1968. 

Index  24  -  7>i  «-}V<?r  OMf^fSfum'  o/  Entolhneni*  (degree-credit  enrollment  in 
public  2-yeiir  institutions  as  a  percent  of  under  graduate  degree-credit  en- 
rollment in  all  pul>lie  institutions) 

Few  .statistics  in  this  series  exhibit  ;  •  ^  ^le  a  range  among  States 
as  do  those  for  2-year  college  enroUme.  .  »  ^  70,  seven  States  had  no 
public  2-year  coUeues.  At  the  s;mie  time,  the  en  States  with  the  largest 
numlKT  of  underuraduiiies  in  2-year  colleges  enrolled  1,040,339  students, 
or  20  percent  of  the  Nation's  total  public  degree-credit  undergraduate 
population  (3,986,496  students), 

Mosi  2-year  colleges  not  only  have  open-door  admission  policies  but  also 
emphasize  progran^s  tluit  meet  the  educational  needs  of  the  community. 
About  three  out  of  four  resident  students  attending  2-year  colleges  arc 
enrolled  in  lower  divisitm  baccalaureate  courses,  the  credit  for  which  may 
be  transferred  to  4-ye;ir  institutions.  This  proportion,  of  course,  varies 
from  State  to  State.  Approximately  one  out  of  four  resident  students  is 
enrolled  in  cHXupalional  training,  adult  education,  or  .some  orlier  type  of 
non-degree-credit  program.  Stales  with  extensive  2-year  college  systems 
that  provide  much  of  tlie  lower  division  undergraduate  education  programs 
(as  opposed  to  4-year  institutions)  will  rank  hiqh  witli  respect  to  index  23. 
States  that  rank  lower  are  those  in  w  Inch  such  functions  may  be  performed 
by  or  shared  with  4-year  institutions. 

Many  phiU)sophical  and  practical  considerations  enter  into  determining 
the  role  assigned  2-year  colleges  in  a  State  system  of  public  higher  education. 
Some  of  these  considerations  will  be  discussed  in  chapter  V.  At  this  juncture, 
it  is  necessary  only  to  recognize  that  meaningful  comparisons  may  not  be 
possible  among  States  which  differ  greatly  in  2-year  college  enrollment. 

Index  25— Emffhasis  on  Degree  Programs^  (bachelor^s  degrees  awarded  as  a 
percent  cf  uadcrgraduate  degree-credit  enrollment  in  all  public  institu* 
tions) 
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This  index  suK^csts  tlir  relative  emphasis  that  State  institutions  plaee  on 
4-year  cle^ree  pruurains  as  opposed  to  2-year  associate*  dei»ree  prouranis, 
adult  education,  and  terminal  occupation  studies.  States  tend  to  rank  low- 
in  this  index  if  they  emphasize  2-year  associate  decree  programs,  aduh 
education,  and  terminal  occupatitmal  traininii,  all  of  whieh  have  a  low 
potential  for  producinR  collec^e  graduates.  Contributinc:  to  a  hiuh  ranking 
are  heavy  irliance  cm  4-year  institutions  with  selective  admission  require* 
ments  and  relatively  hi«h  tuition  charG[es.  Imh  of  which  discourajje 
marginal  applicants. 

Index  2&'-Emphasis  on  Graduate  Programs*  (etraduate  and  first-professional 
enrollment  as  a  percent  of  bachelor  deirrees  awardetl  by  all  public  institu- 
tions) 

A  retention  measurement,  this  index  sui^t3;ests  the  attractiveness  and  ac- 
cessibility of  graduate  education  as  well  as  the  inclinations  and  qualifica- 
tions of  students  to  pursue  advanced  studies. 


TABLES  OF  RANKED 
STATE  DATA 

The  workin^  components  of  this  chapter  arc  table  IM  (1970  data)  and 
table  II-2  (I9(i0  data).  In  these  two  tables  State  data  and  State  rankin|i?sfor 
26  indc\\es  are  organized  into  four  sections:  socioeconomic  climate  for  sup- 
port of  education:  elementary-secondary  school  achievement;  financial 
support  of  higher  education;  and,  public  hi^rher  education— orcjanization, 
emphasis,  and  achievement. 

All  indexes,  except  index  ^9  are  ranked  in  order  of  descending  values. 
Indexes  not  marked  l)y  an  identifyini^  asterisk  measure  conditional  factors 
over  which  the  State  has  little  control:  therefore,  rank  position  should  not 
be  interpreted  as  a  level  of  State  achievement.  Indexes  idcntilied  with  a 
triple  asterisk  (***)  to  a  lari»e  extent  measure  situations  controllable  by  the 
Stale:  therefore,  rank  order  does  represent  level  of  excellence.  A  single 
asterisk  (*)  identifies  indexes  22  throui^h  26,  all  of  which  measure  factors 
largely  controllable  by  the  State,  for  which  the  quality  level  associated 
witli  rank  position  is  largely  a  matter  of  interpretation  based  on  intended  em- 
phasis. 

Table  1 1-3  presents  selected  socioeconomic  and  basic  hii^her  education 
data  used  to  compile  many  of  the  indexes  in  table  II-l  and  II-2.  Identified 
by  alphabetic  letters,  the  heading  descriptions  of  many  indexes  in  table 
II-l  and  11-2  refer  to  these  letter  designations;  e.g.,  index  2  =  column 
(Cj  -r  column  (Bj  in  table  11-3. 


TABLES  OF  RANKED  SI  ATE  UA  l  A 


The  District  of  Columbia,  wholly  urban  and  unique  in  most  respects, 
does  not  lend  itself  to  ready  comparison  with  the  States.  The  District  is 
included  in  the  tables,  however,  because  its  higher  education  needs  are 
substantial  (the  number  of  D.  C.  high  school  graduates  is  larger  than  that 
in  three  States)  and  because  it  deserves  the  kind  of  identitication,  analysis, 
and  planning  appropriate  to  many  of  the  States.  The  national  totals  shown 
in  all  tables  include  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Detailed  credit  information  appears  in  the  footnotes  following  each  table. 
The  source  numbers  refer  to  entries  in  the  list  of  sources  for  tables. 
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1 10  SOCIOECONOMIC  COMI»AIIISONS  AMONG  STATES 

Table  ll-J.— Stale  and  D.C.  socioeconomic  data:  19M  and  1970 


SUte  iir  1>  C. 


I'nitrcl  States 

Al.ibaiii.i 
Aliiskti 
Arizona 
Ark.ms.ts 


Cuiliforni.i 
Colorado 
Oinnrcticut 
IVIaw.irr 

n.c. 

Ftfirida 
Gruriria 
Hawaii 


Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
luw.t 


Kans.is 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 


Maryland 
M.issachusctts 
Michii(an 
Minnesota 


Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebr.iska 


Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 


T01 AL  RESlllKXT  POPtLATlON 
(in  thuutwuidt) 
A 


l7-YEAR>Otl)  lOPULATION 


April  1,  lUliUt 

Apiil  1,  1U7U* 

ApHl  1,  m\Oi 

April  1,  IWO* 

I7?»,  W.i 

2<nt,lK5 

2,W>2,005 

3,825,343 

3,444 

M1,2<H 

22fi 

302 

2,74ti 

5,:i03 

1,772 

2<l,923 

34  *J4H 

1.7Hfi 

1,VJ3 

32,572 

;Ki«6Hl 

iri,7l7 

l*»,953 

233, 147 

1 . 7.'V4 

2,207 

26,458 

42  IQil 
t^ ,  1 

3,032 

39, 135 

44fi 

548 

6,498 

10,186 

7h4 

7.Vi 

9,  hi6 

II  6!l(| 

4,M.'i2 

fi,78!l 

69  9:^3 

4,5!NI 

70,!i83 

nil  n9'l 

(iii 

770 

10,271 

14,010 

(i(i7 

713 

1 1  9'>ii 

1*1  if;4 

IO,(N)l 

11,114 

tiiri  '(fi*> 

4«<i(>2 

5,  l!M- 

If  Ml  7*%(% 

2,757 

2,825 

43,7:15 

55,333 

2, 179 

2,249 

'Vt  174 

3,0:i8 

3,219 

:i,257 

3 ,  <>43 

74  'li;4 

9m 

16,056 

18,678 

3. 101 

71  7ftA 

5, 149 

5 ,  <>89 

7<l  314 

7,82:i 

8,875 

3.414 

3,805 

55,050 

75,531 

2,178 

2,217 

41,073 

4(>,U33 

4.:i20 

4,677 

r*(>,424 

H4,.'»96 

f»72 

694 

11,123 

14,772 

1,411 

1,484 

2I,07y 

28,477 

285 

489 

4,051 

8,183 

m7 

738 

9,5y8 

12,931 

6,067 

7,  urn 

92,205 

127,811 

951 

1,016 

15,578 

21,638 
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Table  ll-J.~State  and  D.C.  wiciueconoiiiic  data:  I960  and  1970— Continued 


State  or  D  C. 

TOTAL  RF.Sll)fr;NT  POPl*LATION 
(in  ihuutandi) 
A 

l7.YEAR*OLD  POPULATION 
B 

April  1,  iVliOi 

April  1,  turoi 

April  1,  ttHiO* 

Apnt  1, 1070< 

N<nv  York 
N*  C^irolina 
North  D.tkota 
Oiiio 

<>32 

iBjUl 

ri,iw2 

61 B 

lo,<>ri2 

245,172 
Bri,tiua 
11,012 

l.'i(l,2iKt 

316,323 
101,352 
I3,36B 
204,074 

Oklahoma 
Orrfton 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 

2.:<2B 
1.71.9 
ll.:nM 

2,r>ri»i 

2.IW1 
ll,7«»4 

:m,4<ji 

2B,IB3 
lB2,7ril 
I3,2I!I 

48,197 
42,30» 
219,638 
16, 193 

S.  CLmilina 
^Hlulh  Uakola 
IVnnessfc 
Trx.is 

2,:w.i 
tpHI 
:l.rrfi7 
M.  r»uo 

2.VJI 
:«,M24 

II.IM? 

49,700 
11,023 
62,903 
153,027 


55,298 
14,246 
73,438 
218,676 

Itih 
Vermont 
Virf^inia 
\VaflliiiiKU»n 

BUI 

:»,w7 
•i.Brri 

I.O.VI 
44'! 
4,WB 
:«,4<I9 

15,737 
li .  7 

t)ti,246 
44,OB2 

23,279 
8,2(i2 
«6.«ii0 
67,168 

West  Vtr({inhi 

Wisconsin 

Wytiintnf; 

I.Bt^J 

:i:)o 

1.744 
4.4IB 

332 

35,350 
62,7B7 
5,324 

35,021 
86,437 
C,852 

'  Sauir«  H. 
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1 12  s<K:ioEi:(iNuMtc  c:omparisuns  among  states 


Table  11*3.— State  and  DM.  socioeconomic  data:  i9M  and  i97IK-Gontlnued 


Stafr  «ir  l>  (!. 

PUSI.IC  AND  NONPUBLIC  <RST  ) 
HIGH  KC:H00L  i;RAmiATE.S 

i: 

FtM.L.TIMK.I-QlIIVAI.r.NT 
KNROI4.Ml>;Nr  IN  VVHUC 
INSTITI'TIONS  0¥  IIKSHER 
Km  CATION 
II 

■  »1  lif    f  V" 

|U\||^tfl| 

2,8W,ir2r> 

I.«m7.«»77 

4,525,244 

Al.tlfe  ftii>  1 

47,08<» 

<^l,409 

Al.iska 

i,ir.(» 

:i,4M7 

i».7h7 

3,055 

Aruoii.t 

11,  iMi 

21,4441 

Ii8  5fi5 

ft«IIIS*Ui 

lM,4iM 

2ti»7ti8 

l(i,82!l 

39,352 

f^^lifnrni  'i 

ii«,r>i5 

281,208 

3:W,.'Hi7 

<i89,lti0 

CiUlt  NT  .t(lo 

I7,:ia7 

32*412 

34,420 

79,783 

CtiMinectirtit 

42,Hr>5 

17,*)84i 

47  7Vi 

■  #V  ItlWtll  V 

4,2''»4 

7,«W5 

r>,fi8n 

13,701 

.'V,:W4 

 — 

t»,880 

 _ 

I,2fl7 

7,026 

Florida 

73,h78 

:i8»^ioi 

132,!icm 

Georgia 

3r».4<NI 

58,irvi 

31  .ti21 

•  fit  \WA  1 

■  lawtiii 

 — 

12,307 

8,7^.»8 

23,261 

ia«ip*« 

I2,r>% 

8,ri<r> 

19,950 

Illinois 

102, HMl 

tri2,IN>4 

8ri,  187 

214,032 

Indiana 

rM>,2rHi 

7*1  7R4 

lowa 

:v<,7<H 

4M,M»3 

27,017 

ri8,ii4 

2:Myi 

40,713 

74,050 

Krntucky 

2B,4:V'> 

42,ri73 

27,. 

03,741 

Louisiana 

3U,b41 

4(|,f)4| 

38,7rir> 

82  (lift 

ivVnlllv 

10,. 

17, UM 

7,329 

Ki.lttI 

i%i«iryi«inQ 



27,74r> 

— .  

28,^  WO 

Massachusetts 

81 , lua 

PJ,479 

Michif;an 

88,240 

138,700 

118,<»79 

241.323 

{viuinrsoia 

4:i,«iri4 

u7,080 

fiO,a31 

lO.'i.tiOl 

i>l  laililiMl  uui 

20, 22:) 

30,  hri3 

2t>,t>35 

.V.t,426 

Missouri 

4:t,r>ai 

♦i3,.'>iri 

3li,4r>?i 

101,464 

Montana 

7,Mi2 

I2.«i20 

!0,:?4^ 

23.4r)8 

Nebraska 

16,227 

24,280 

22,r»3«J 

41,239 

Nevada 

2,4r>8 

r>,749 

3,708 

9.fi47 

New  Hampshire 

f»,6iri 

IMlti 

b,02: 

12.233 

New  Jersey 

62,U11 

W,7««l 

38,429 

82.787 

New  Mexico 

8,818 

I(i,8<i0 

15,733 

30,308 

TABLES  UF  RANKED  STATE  DATA  1 13 


Table  ll<»3»-»Siate  and  D.C.  tocloeconomlc  dau:  1960  and  1970— Continued 


Sutr  (»r  ini 

K?BLIC  AND  NONPUBLIC  (EST.) 
lUUH  MUICXH.  <tRAl>lTATi->& 

FULL-TIME-EQUtVALENT 
ENROLLMENT  IN  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER 
KDIX^ATION 
U 

New  \  ork 

2:)2.3UU 

109,944 

286.021 

36,805 

90.984 

North  IXikuta 

Onto 

UH,Kt>4 

IM.548 

89,5ti9 

211,108 

Oklahoiihi 

27, 2  hi 

M.mi 

43,194 

76.649 

Orrji^n 

21,470 

•30,947 

74.882 

Prnnsylviini.i 

l;U,:iri;i 

3B  17ft 

169  039 

Khour  lil.tnu 

8,284 

I2.ti46 

7.077 

17.184 

S.  CMirulin.i 

'22 /jm 

35,74<> 

I7.7'i3 

34.220 

South  Dakota 

K.ll.t 

I2,r>ri7 

10.299 

20.903 

»4.721 

51 ,71111 

3ri.43r> 

76,411 

i»),Stl7 

l44,*J4<i 

129.886 

265,193 

Vtah 

ii,r.78 

18.711.^ 

19.703 

40,205 

4.:»n 

7.79!i 

4.047 

9.912 

V*irKmia 

H2.4ti2 

35.871 

81,838 

Wttshinmon 

;«,84H 

.W,22.'i 

47.35.'* 

113.494 

West  V  irffinia 

22.737 

2b,9:W 

21.479 

41,831 

Wisconsin 

47.48.'V 

78, 2M 

47.989 

129,685 

Wyoininfc 

3.829 

5,563 

6.540 

11,800 

*  Sciurre  20,  table  R;  lourrr  21,  table  2X 

*  Source  15. 
» Source  17. 

*  Source  1.1,  table  G. 
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1 14  SOCIOECONOMIC  COMPARISONS  AMONG  STATES 


TtMB         State  and  D.C  socioeconomic  data:  1960  and  1970— Continued 


Slate  or  D.C 

DEGRER*CREDIT  ENROLLMENT 
IN  PL  BMC2.YEAR 
INSTITITIONS 

DE€;REr.-CREDIT  UNDER* 
GRAm*ATE  ENROLLMENT  IN 
ALL  Pt'bLIC  INSTITiTIONS 
F 

United  Siatft 

354,582 

1,412,610 

1,71>2,H21 

4,662,352 

Alabama 

15,553 

31,594 

7o,7B3 

Alaska 

2,712 

6,222 

Arizona 

5.W9 

23,180 

28,758 

72,277 

Arkansas 

1,661 

15,774 

39,368 

California 

193,410 

491,221 

316,092 

783.707 

Colorado 

3,959 

11,488 

32,014 

74  572 

Connecticut 

9,040 

15,165 

44.535 

Delaware 

3,491 

4,550 

17.001 

D.C. 

MM, 

3,880 

1,297 

10.812 

Florida 

10,887 

78,241 

36,021 

136  3/sei 

Geon?iA 

5,177 

15,365 

30,624 

78,273 

Hawaii 

8,5Bi 

23,383 

Idaho 

2,274 

2,145 

8,169 

19  754 

lUinois 

22,837 

93,825 

76,629 

221.319 

Indiana 

572 

1,823 

43,685 

97.650 

Iowa 

3,076 

11,674 

22,567 

49.174 

Am  \M  m  MMfM9 

4,735 

15,140 

36,717 

73  929 

Kentucky 

587 

24,708 

61  632 

Louisiana 

2,256 

36,334 

84.277 

fUM  IIV 

108 

7,137 

17.682 

M^rvl;incl 

i*acu  jioiiw 

3, 8tj6 

32,423 

25,437 

88.362 

Massachusetts 

685 

21,239 

15,766 

81.977 

Michigan 

18,088 

74,097 

102,205 

230.324 

MinnMota 

2,381 

17,537 

45,164 

112.384 

AVaUMMoBl/WI 

6,968 

15,718 

25,678 

51.268 

Missouri 

5,414 

21,680 

34,»>4 

102.692 

Montana 

459 

1,444 

9,753 

23.194 

Nebraska 

1,201 

269 

20,491 

42.956 

Nevada 

m 

3,619 

11.179 

New  Hampshire 

5,602 

13.368 

New  Jersey 

711 

26,983 

32,155 

94, 909 

New  Mexico 

278 

1,339 

13,523 

32,120 

TABLES  OP  RANKED  STATE  DATA  1 15 

TaUe  II»3*-«Siate  and  D*C*  tocioecottomlc  dau:  1960  and  197<l--Gontlnu«d 


State  or  D.C 

DEGREE*CRKDIT  ENROLLMENT 
IN  PUBLIC  2-YEAR 
INSTITUTIONS 

K 

DEGREE-CREDIT  UNDER* 
GRADUATE  ENROLLMENT  IN 
ALL  PUBLIC  INSTITUTION<i 
F 

r4ii  i9:»T>» 

Fall  I95t»* 

FoU  IMHfi* 

New  York 
N.  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

6,022 
1,623 
1,137 

169,440 
9,«W7 
2,213 
16,869 

97,381 
33,064 
11,948 
79,0'>7 

341,306 
75,035 
24,092 

219,307 

Oklahoma            j  5,421 
Oregon  167 
Pennsylvania        1  206 
Rhode  Isl  ind        j  — 

9,277 
15,356 
26,010 

2,586 

39,413 
29,077 
35,369 
6,621 

75,865 
67,140 
168, 124 
17,699 

S.  Ciirolina 
South  Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

- 

275 

5,453 
81,986 

16,102 
9,660 
32,445 
121,297 

28,200 
20,341 
78,962 
277,220 

Utah 
Vermont 
\^irf(inia 
Washington 

2,690 
10,?7l 

2,t>45 

12,202 
51,529 

17,918 
1  3,780 
1  33,886 
j  43,369 

40,328 
10,626 
82,904 
110,229 

W -St  Virginia       |  597 
Wisconsin            ■  2,i92 
Wyoming             !  1,896 

604 
5,798 
4,405 

20,295 
42,992 
6,254 

40,462 
119,354 
11,660 

'  Source  17. 

*  Source  13,  table  0. 

Source  13,  uble 1 5  uid  6. 
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Table  ll-3.«^Slate  mnd  D.C:  socioeconomic  data:  19M  and  I97«— Continued 


State  or  D.C. 

GRADUATE  AND  FIRST- 
PROFESSIONAL  ENROLLMENT 
IN  ALL  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS 

G 

BACHELOR'S  DEGREES 
AWARDED  BV  ALL  PUBLIC 
INSTtTirriONS 
H 

FoU  I959<> 

Fall  ItMSI" 

195»-I060>* 

unitra  otatcf 

175,136 

736,754 

203,279 

516,723 

Alabama 

1,947 

7,825 

4,453 

10  191 

Alaska 

55 

208 

83 

247 

Arizona 

3,B5 

11,868 

2,581 

7,258 

Arkansas 

1,053 

3,371 

2,746 

5,943 

Caltfomia 

18,475 

106  058 

lO,  t%M%M 

C^olorado 

2.415 

12,330 

Q  72A 

Gonnrcticut 

2,821 

11,352 

2,123 

5,420 

Delaware 

1,036 

1,865 

451 

1,533 

u.u. 

0 

207 

117 

226 

AAV 

Ftorida 

2,880 

15,360 

3  465 

11  971 

l«J,  A#  1 

Georgia 

997 

11,852 

3,184 

10,612 

Hawaii 

215 

2,965 

901 

2,313 

Idaho 

1  7Q1 

A|090 

IlUnote 

8,558 

7  5^0 

'  f  «f  A  V 

Indiana 

8,454 

25,868 

5,150 

13,612 

Iowa 

4,450 

11,723 

3,808 

7,328 

Kansas 

1  99fi 

Q  fil4 

Kentucky 

11  %on 

A  711 

Louisiana 

2,421 

10,068 

4,569 

11,298 

Maine 

192 

1,920 

325 

2,524 

Maryland 

3,543 

13,680 

2  0^ 

8  23^ 

Massachusetts 

3  713 

12. 115 

1  A  1  1  1  *v 

2  491 

A  ,  ^^l 

Michigan 

16,474 

49,684 

13,139 

28,839 

Minnesota 

5,667 

14,309 

6,009 

12,999 

Mississippi 

957 

4,983 

3,523 

7.369 

Missouri 

2,191 

15,451 

4,738 

12,170 

592 

1,1»17 

1.578 

3.312 

Nebraska 

2,048 

6,323 

2,965 

6,536 

Nevada 

89 

1.503 

343 

1.005 

New  Hampshire 

419 

1,068 

876 

1.938 

New  Jersey 

6,274 

16,641 

3,270 

9.811 

New  Mexico 

2,210 

5,057 

1,336 

3.641 

TABLES  OF  RANKED  STATE  DATA  1 1 7 

TaUe  U«4.~State  and  D.C.  Mdoeconomlc  data:  19M  and  1970--Conttaiued 


State  or  D.C 

GRADUATE  AND  FIRST-  _ 
PROFFJiSlONAL  FJ4ROLLMENT 
IN  ALL  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS 
G 

BACHELOR'S  DEGREES 
AWARDED  BY  ALL  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS 
H 

Fail  1»59»» 

Fill  lumtx 

I00U-IO7O>« 

New  York 

12,565 



r.;i,78i 

11,260 

27,931 

N.  Carolina 

3,741 

13,016 

5,098 

11,641 

North  Dakota 

670 

2,312 

1,730 

3,692 

Ohio 

10,472 

.H),82.l 

*>fi  CM|Q 
40,  zV^Tv 

Oklahoma 

3,781 

11,563 

5.323 

10,004 

Orrf^on 

1,870 

13,877 

3,579 

8,019 

Pennsylvania 

2,809 

33,735 

6.467 

22,828 

Rhode  Island 

456 

4,  !sya 

OO/ 

S.  Cartilina 

l,ti'A 

4,236 

2.088 

4,475 

South  Dakota 

639 

3,332 

1.775 

3,526 

Tennessee 

2,'WIO 

11,160 

3,955 

10,225 

Texiis 

8, '.89 

35,162 

I 

13.036 

30,598 

Utah 

1  1.785 

5,537 

2.381 

4.913 

^  errnoni 

i  267 

1,137 

693 

1,502 

Virginia 

1             I.  •♦85 

15,289 

3.971 

9,841 

WashtnKton 

j  3,98h 

14,904 

4.055 

11,207 

West  Virginia 

Wiscoiutn 

Wyoming 

1,184 
4,997 
286 

7,940 
19,003 
1,701 

2,806 
5.998 
708 

6,226 
15,807 
1.357 

Source  12,  table  3.  Adjuttrd  to  inrlude  firtt*>profeiiM»nal  enrollment. 
oSourre  13,  table  0. 

Source  1 1 .  Adjusted  to  exclude  firtt^profcMional  degrret. 
i«lbid.,  uble3A. 
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Table  lU.— Slate  and  D.C.  socioeconomic  data:  l%0  and  1970— Ckinttnued 


Suie  ur  D.C. 

PERSONAL  INCOME 
(millions  of  dollan) 

STATE  (;OVERNMI^NT  TAX 
REVENUE 
(mUliont  of  dolUn) 

im'<0» 

J  l!>70«« 

FY  l!<«Ja»» 

L'mted  St.it<*s 

S798,949 

$18,201,0 

$48,352.9 

Alabama 
Alaslci 
Aruona 
Ark.tnsas 

4,876 
649 
2,684 
2,4.V.» 

9,832 
1,4<N) 
6.418 
5,376 

273.7 
27.1 
165,0 
158.1 

657.4 
85.9 
474,3 
351.4 

Calift»rnia 
Colnr.tdo 
C^»ntH't'tirut 
Drl.twarr 

42.980 
4,022 
7  J  38 
1 .238 

88,825 
8.468 

14,786 
2.383 

2,124.4 
192.5 
238.1 
70.8 

5.497.5 
470.1 
741.8 
195.6 

D.<:. 

Flf>rifla 
Grori^ia 
Hawaii 

2.311 
9.746 
6. 489 
1.478 

4,067 
24,938 
15,:H5 

3.445 

165.1 
521.7 
369. 1 
124.2 

390.9 
1,421.1 
941.3 
340.5 

Idaho 
Illinois 
Indianii 
Iowa 

1.241 
26.718 
10.225 

5,475 

2.310 
50,131 
19,679 
10.418 

69.0 
836.4 
39J.4 
265.8 

155.9 
2,868.7 
1,002.4 

628.3 

Kansiis 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 

4,712 
4.792 
5.399 
1.796 

8.598 
9.901 
11.130 

3.235 

206.6 
228.5 
452.7 
8(».9 

431.0 
703.0 
838.8 
207.6 

Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michiji^an 
Miniiestit.i 

7.289 
12.680 
18,203 

7,241 

16,789 
24.851 
36, 124 
14,580 

:i43.6 
491.1 
913.9 
352.6 

1.082.1 
1.393.7 
2.345.1 
1.021.0 

Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
\ebr<isk.i 

2,632 
9,149 
l,38i 
2,'JW 

5,706 
17,350 
2,349 
5,570 

1?»4.3 
312.9 
64.9 
91.1 

485.8 
820.9 
128.8 
261.3 

Nevad<i 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 

831 
l,30ri 
16,528 
1.801 

2.267 
2,M>0 
33,085 
3,185 

44.9 
41.8 
365.2 
123.2 

149.1 
94.8 
1.332.3 
273.5 

TABLES  OF  RANKED  STATE  DATA  1 1 9 


Table  II«4.--Staie  and  D.G.  socioeconomic  data:  19M  and  I970--Gontlnued 


Sute  or  n.a 

(million*  ot  dollar*) 

STATE  GOVERNMENT  TAX 
REVENUE 
(mllUomoffdolUn) 

1 

■ 

l*J7U<* 

EY  1970** 

IVrw  lorlc 

SK7  111 

ai. 961.0 

a(>.  116.5 

N.  C^irolina 

7  14  i 

lt>,:iU 

45U.4 

1 , 190.2 

North  Dakot.i 

I,<m7 

l,K4H 

6U.8 

121.6 

Ohio 

22, 72*^ 

42,:SH2 

872.7 

1,7U2.6 

Okl;4hotiia 

H,4KH 

275  4 

302. 1 

Orrf^on 

7,777 

208.3 

430.7 

Pennsylvania 

1,032.9 

2,777.6 

Rhode  Island 

l,BM7 

:$,7ll 

86.1 

228.7 

S.  CMiroItna 

7,(iir> 

235.5 

543.7 

•South  Dakota 

1.217 

2.  Km 

53.0 

112.7 

Tennessee 

5,521 

12.128 

304.6 

686.9 

Texas 

IH,5:<5 

:w,67l 

792.8 

1,975.1 

Utah 

1,771 

:K4lti 

xmA 

251.6 

vcrnioni 

7IH 

1.545 

43.5 

135.2 

Virginia 

7,  W9 

lb«K27 

291.7 

955.7 

Washington 

6,7()H 

l.t.rJI 

460.8 

1,028.0 

West  Virginia 

2,957 

r>,2VJ 

180.1 

385.0 

Wisconsin 

8,615 

Hn35I 

426.2 

1,332.8 

Wyoming 

749 

M8I 

41.5 

84.5 

1*  Soufrv  r»,  Augutt  t970»  p.  34. 
>«lbid.,  Aufttitt  1971,  p.  31. 
ivSourre  9,  table  21. 
(•Source  10,  table?. 
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Table  1 1^.— state  and  D,C.  socioeconomic  data:  1960  and  1970— Continued 


Suie  or  D  C. 

APPROPRUTIONS  OF  STATK 
TAX  Kl  NhS  FOR  HUillFR 
F.nrCATIOS  OPFRATINii 
KXPI.NSKS 

K 

Cl'RRENT  FXrFNDITDRFii  FOR 
INSTRl?(TION  IN  PUBLIC 
UNIVERSITIES  AND  4A  KAR 
CX)I.I.M;KS 
(thc»uiuiul«  nf  dolbni) 
1. 

1M^70» 

I'nitrd  Suivs 

SI,44N),!»<)7 

$6,138,777 

S9IO,50fi 

$3,764,132 

Al.ibani.t 
Al.isk.1 
Ari/iiiitt 
Ark.ins.is 

ai,l?81 
2,111 
14.142 

i:{.rr>i 

72,518 
11.876 
65,611 
47,f>:to 

15,241 
1,104 

11,221 
9,615 

52,649 
4, 186 
46,185 
26.060 

C.*alifornia 
C^>loraclo 
Connecticut 
Delaware 

IBH.MH 
17.271 
12,27:1 

:i,7:^l 

749,162 
87,094 
80,270 
16,933 

91,679 
15,019 
8,257 
2,240 

439,975 
71 ,950 
37,177 
12,949 

DC. 
Florida 
Geori^ia 
Hawaii 

24,058 
4,958 

15,693 
198,438 
124,207 

41,782 

1,100 
l6t69G 
13,528 

4,244 

11,728 

72,133 
30,640 

Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 

8,7!MJ 
"JO,  289 
45,4«i:) 
:H,tUil 

29,862 
405,077 
154,313 
101,597 

4t361 
46,151 
32,22^ 
18,694 

13,882 
180  431 
133,059 

64,367 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 

25,03l> 
14,954 
40,OH2 
:i,35(i 

79,721 
95,478 
99,352 
25,?>84 

19,782 
12,750 
23,533 
3,706 

61.242 
70  845 
62,793 
14,314 

Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michii^an 
Minnesota 

23,818 
12,1H7 

95 ,  5*I<J 

:Wi.l7i 

92,132 
a5,278 

128,278 

12,376 
8,961 

26,353 

61,111 
55,949 
^13, 885 
84,043 

Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montan.i 
Nebraska 

15,118 
24, 7H 
11,230 
15,217 

47,8IH 
127,487 
26,715 
48,386 

8,699 
14,181 
7,253 
9,934 

30,174 
80,377 
20,796 
39,100 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
Nn/  Jersey 
New  Mexico 

3,682 
3,973 
2I,<«82 
Il,lb5 

14,778 
10,685 
126,250 
36,126 

2,420 
2,877 
17,607 
7,136 

9,383 
11,531 
71,641 
27,666 

TABLES  OP  RANKED  STATE  DA1A 


Table  II  3.~State  and  D.C.  Bocloeconomic  data:  l%0  and  I970--Gontinued 


Siaic  or  h.C. 

1 

APPROPRIATIONS  OF  f^hTZ 
TAX  hVSm  K>R  HIISHKR 
EDUCATION  OPHRATINCS 

(tlwiusaiids^of  dolUrt) 

CURRENT  i:xpi:nditures  icm 

INSTRl'tmON  IN  PUBLIC 
1!NIVBRSITIP.S  AND  •!-YEAR 

 _  .  ... 

1 



New  York 

1 

S^»25,.f41 

1 

^aII    II  In 

9t>l,Oltl 

N.  CTarolin«i 

28,4l<»  , 

175,931 

22,429 

82,*Wil 

North  Dakota 

23,249 

6,251 

19,2**4 

Ohio 

239,891 

«!     ,  J 

Oklahoma 

117,014 

59,.>r)J 

til   '1 1  A 

III,  .>i4 

Ail  'toil 

Or^Ron 

28,71*1 

87,t)83 

13,820 

56,883 

Prnnsylvutii«t 

41,471 

250,  (NM) 

20,721 

176,488 

Rhode*  IsLind 

4,477 

28 , 935 

3,^21 

S.  Carolina 

12,  li  t 

53,3ir> 

7,384 

37,684 

South  Dakota 

H,  128 

18,227 

6,479 

16,026 

Tennmee 

17,cr22 

87,137 

13,930 

62,956 

Trxat 

71,(^21 

340«044» 

46,577 

188,317 

Utah 

13,l:tU 

40,000 

10,156 

32,423 

Vermont 

i,2ii4 

13,532 

3,441 

12,369 

Vinnnia 

25,544 

117,578 

19,009 

76,507 

Washington 

441,909 

190,903 

22,t>45 

79,457 

Wctt  Virginia 

16,919 

55,005 

9,191 

37,704 

Wisconsin 

:t7,8i4 

ir>5,851 

24,958 

127,323 

Wyoming 

4,935 

14,672 

3,334 

10,624 

t»Soufce2,  p.  3. 

MSourceie,  ubie  ll-E. 

1*  Sounrr:  UnpublUhed  OE  data. 
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Table  ll-J.— Stale  and  D.C.  socioeconomic  data:  19M  and  1970— Continued 


State  or  D.C 

nF.GREE.CRfcDIT  ENROLLMENT 
IN  PUBLIC  UNIVERSITIES  AND 
4«YEAR  CmLEGES 
M 

AVERACK  Tl'ITION  PAID  AT 
PUBLIC  UNIVERSITIES  ANI> 
•t-YI':AR  (XiU.bl.UUS 
N 

FaU                j       toll  IWWI" 

l«70» 

Cnitrd  Scales 

$1,613,395 

S3, 986, 496 

S189 

$373 

Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 

33,541 

25,964 
16,829 

63,055 

60.965 
41,078 

179 
65 
210 
199 

397 
227 
410 
332 

California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Deiawurr 

141,157 

17,086 
5.586 

398,544 

46.847 
15.375 

160 
258 
94 
207 

255 
479 
293 
439 

DC. 
Florida 
Geon^a 
Hawaii 

1,297 

26.444 
8,798 

7,139 

'J. 31 1 

74,760 
26,348 

74 
128 
255 
207 

98 
416 
459 
113 

Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 

6.231 

51.567 
23.941 

19.400 
I o4 , I 26 
121.695 

49.223 

110 
134 
186 
220 

169 
227 
485 
622 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 

35.978 
,uu/ 
38.755 
7.2.:i 

71.347 

92,089 
19,602 

171 
205 
55 
290 

293 
329 
251 
400 

Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 

25.114 
18.794 
100.591 
48.450 

69.619 
72.853 
205,911 
109.156 

205 
167 
242 
200 

428 
168 
56S 

Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 

19,667 
31,041 
9,886 
21,338 

40,533 
96.463 
23.667 
46.010 

217 
142 
157 
189 

502 
346 
278 
384 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 

3.708 
6,021 
37.718 
15,455 

12.379 
14.436 
84,567 
35.838 

168 
323 
231 
152 

340 
795 
374 
280 

TABLES  OF  RANKED  STATE  DATA  > 

I^Mc  ll«3.->State  and  D.C.  tocloeconomic  data:  1960  and  1970— Continued 


DF.C;REK-CRI>niT  F.NROl.l.ME*NT 
IN  Pi-Bl.lC:  I'NIVKRKITIRS  AND 

4A*I^R  coLtEc;es 

M 

AVERAGE  TtTlTION  PAID  AT 
PUBLIC  UNIVERSITIES  ANU 
4-VEAR  COLLEGES 
N 

Ktair  lit  1)  C 

Fall  1 

Nm  York 

North  Dakota 
Ohio 

103,922 
35,182 
11,481 
89,569 

225,647 
78,104 
24,191 

233,261 

95 
269 
165 
252 

278 
362 
394 
636 

Oklahoma 
OiTfo^on 
Penmylvania 
RhiKir  blanil 

37,773 
30,780 
37,9-'2 

7,077 

78,151 
65,661 
175,849 
19,508 

156 
161 
410 
163 

301 
354 
614 
371 

8.  Clarohna 
South  l)4tkota 
Trnnrssee 
Texas 

10,299 

'^s  a'\<i 
101,318 

32,161 
23,673 
84,669 
230,306 

277 
184 
166 

373 
395 
373 
140 

Itah 
Vrrraont 
Vin^inia 
WaflhinKton 

17,013 
4,047 
3S,H7l 
37,084 

43,220 
11,763 
85,991 
73,606 

211 

608 
209 
128 

415 
79b 
440 
242 

Wrst  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoinir^ 

20,882 
45,597 
4,644 

47,798 
132,561 
8,956 

123 
236 
262 

145 
516 
521 

•»  Source  17- 

Sourrr  13,  table  5. 
M  Source  10,  ublr  l>E  (tuition):  murre  17  (enrallittFtii). 
•  Source:  Unpublished  OE  data  (tuition);  tource  IH,  table  5  (enrollm«nt). 
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one,  **Studentt,"  delineates  undergraduate  and  graduate  studei\t  characteristics,  a  profile 
of  the  college  graduate,  student  expenses,  and  student  aid.  Part  two,  "Enrollment/* 
contains  chaptefi  on  population  and  educational  attainment,  degrees,  institutions,  en- 
rollment in  relation  to  population,  international  comparisons,  and  dropouts.  Part  three» 
''Faculty/*  deals  with  faculty  characteristics,  supply  and  denumd,  recruitment  and 
mobility,  pay,  allocation  of  time,  and  scientific  manpower.  Part  four,  "Income  and 
Experditures,**  treats  the  nature  and  source  of  income.  Government  allocations,  tuition, 
endowment  income  and  investment  policy,  expenditures,  physical  plant.  Federal  funds 
for  scientific  activities,  and  the  burden  Inherent  in  financing  of  education.  Part  five  deals 
with  productivity  and  the  structure  of  higher  education  enrollment. 

National  Education  Association,  Research  Division,  Rankings  of  the  States,  Washing- 
ton,  D.  C,  1972,  78  pp. 
This  annual  report  of  1 32  ranked  lists  of  State  data  ". . .  may  be  used  in  understanding* 
explaining,  interpreting,  and  possibly  evaluating  various  aspects  of  state  sclwol  sys* 
terns."  The  latest  available  statistics  are  drawn  from  26  governmental  and  nongovem* 
mental  publications. 
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1  hr  t.ibl«*s  .in-  orKaiii^nl  timirr  10  topics:  popul  ition,  nimllturnt  and  attendance* 
tcachrrs,  rduc.itional  attainment*  general  financial  resources,  Ro\«  rniiientaI  revenue* 
school  revenue,  governmental  expenditures  and  debt,  school  expenditures,  and  miscel* 
lanruus. 


Simon.  Krnnrth  A.,  and  Martin  M.  FrankrU  ISofnUom  of  Educutumal  Stauuin  to  im- 
S2,  1972  Edttwn,  L\  S.  Urpartment  of  Health,  tklucation,  and  Welfare.  Ollice  of 
Education,  l\  S.  (luvernment  Printing  Office,  W;ishington,  D.  I97:l. 
The  authors  iissutiie  in  their  projections  that  the  I'Mil  ti2  tiends  in  enrollment  and 

retention  rates,  class  si^rs.  and  per-pupil  expenditures  will  continue  through  lUHI-82. 

Urtaib  of  the  iiirthcKlology  used  in  making  the  projections  are  set  forth  in  the  appendixes. 

Simon,  Kenneth  A.,  and  VV.  Vance  Grant,  UigtU  of  FJueational  Statistics.  1972  Edition, 
t .  S.  Department  of  Health,  tkiucation,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education,  l\  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  W\ishington,  D.  C:.,  I«i7:«. 
The  llth  in  a  srrirs  of  annual  publications,  this  IU72  edition  offere  an  abstract  of 
statistical  information  covering  the  broad  field  of  American  education  from  kindergarten 
thruuKh  graduate  school.  Materials  from  numerous  sources,  including  Office  of  Educa- 
tii»ti  statistical  surveys  and  estimates,  are  utilized.  The  nit^^it  is  divided  into  five  chapters: 
(I)  all  leveb  of  education,  (2)  elementary  and  secondary  educaUon,  («)  higher  educa^ 
tion,  (4)  Federal  prograttis  for  education  and  related  activitit^,  and  (5)  selected  statistics 
related  to  education  in  the  United  Sutet.  The  higher  education  chapter  contains  infor- 
mation  on  a  variety  of  subjecU;  enrollment,  faculty  and  other  professional  staff,  number 
and  kinds  of  institutions,  degrees,  income,  expenditures,  property*  and  land-grant  insti- 
tutions. Recent  additions  to  the  Digest  include  summary  data  from  a  new  survey  of 
partiripanu  in  adult  education  programs;  Bureau  of  the  Census  data  on  the  number  of 
male  college  graduates  in  the  population,  by  field  of  highest  degree;  information  from 
the  American  Council  on  Education  on  the  personal  characteristics,  professional  back- 
grounds, and  academic  activities  of  college  faculty  members,  and  an  up-tOKiatc  list  of 
Federal  funds  available  for  education. 


Chapter  III 


EXTENDING  EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 

Throughout  the  United  States  greater  higher  education  opportunities 
than  ever  liefore  exist;  morei»ver,  higher  education  itself  is  undergoing  some 
radical  changes --changes  in  pattern  as  well  as  direction.  There  arc  a 
number  of  reasons  for  this  phenomenon:  a  heightened  sense  of  widespread 
need  for  education  beyond  high  school  that  has  brought  about  the  elimina* 
tion  of  many  Iwrriers  to  college  entrance;  the  dramatic  growth  of  easily 
accessible  2-year  colleges,  with  their  concomitant  contribution  to  the 
expansion  of  educational  serxices  lo  the  community,  and  the  broadening 
of  the  scope  and  extent  of  student  iinancial-aid  programs.  These  and  other 
circumstances  stem  from  the  conviction  lhat  society's  goals  can  best  be 
achieved  through  the  fullest  development  of  human  resources  and  that  this 
development  can  lie  effectively  fostered  by  providing  equal  and  open  higher 
educational  opportunities  for  all  qualified  persons  who  seek  them.  While 
much  progress  has  lieen  made  to  extend  educational  opportunities,  the 
need  to  establish  a  universal  commitment  to  this  goal,  and  to  achieve  it, 
requires  continued  effort. 

The  size  of  this  task  can  be  judged  from  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
qualified  students  who  do  not  enter  college  following  their  graduation 
from  high  school.  Several  major  studies  have  been  conducted  to  ascertain 
this  number-*  Studies  in  succeeding  years  have  generally  shown  higher 
attendance  rates.  Yet  conclusions  have  also  varied  at  any  given  point  in 


» In  a  lyVJ  study  of  I0,CKM)  htf^h  Bchiol  ffraduatcs,  MedBker  and  Trent  found  that 
nearly  40  percent  of  those  possessing  college  ability  (graduates  who  were  in  the  upper 
two-fifths  of  their  hi^h  school  graduating  classes  according  to  the  Cooperative  School 
and  Ckillege  Ability  Test  (.*iCAT)|  did  not  enter  college.  See  Leiand  L.  Medsker  and 
James  W.  Trent,  ih^  Influmu  of  Difinrnt  lypfs  r>f  Publte  Htj^hft  Institutions  an  Cotttgi  At- 
tendance  From  Var}  Wf»  .Wtoeconomic  and  AMuy  Let  eis,  CVnter  for  the  Study  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion, Berkeley,  Calif.,         p.  28. 

A  Census  Bureau  followup  of  VM\  graduating  high  school  senioni  found  that  of 
those  studenu  with  an  average  high  school  academic  record  of  B-  or  better  (53  percent 
of  all  high  school  graduates),  45  percent  did  not  enter  college  either  in  the  fall  or  in  the 
winter  of  1966.  Of  these  with  high  ability  scores  (35  percent  of  all  high  school  graduates), 
19  percent  did  not  enter  college.  Cited  in  Joseph  Froomkin.  Asphations,  Enrollments,  and 
Rtsawcts,  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education, 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  1970,  p.  22. 
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time,  mainly  iurauM*  tlmso  makinu  the  studies  have  not  aqreed  on  the 
levels  of  performance  required  of  students  considered  ^'academically 
talented."  A  more  appropriate  term  than  \icademically  talented''  might 
be  ^^coUe^e-able;*  And  the  coUeRe-able  talent  loss  may  lie  defined  as  all 
hich  schcHil  graduates  (and  t*c|uivalents)  uIum  imld  qualify  for  postsecondary 
education  by  meeting  existing  admission  requirements  but  do  not  matricu- 
late because  of  such  restraints  as  inability  to  pay,  inadequate  academic 
preparation,  lack  of  motivation,  social  barriers,  or  because  of  the  distance 
l)etween  home  ano  an  institution  of  higher  learning.  Within  a  group  capable 
of  college  arc  many  marginal  students  who  probably  would  not  complete 
all  of  their  postsecondar\*  trainitig  but  who,  if  they  wish  to  continue  their 
education,  dcser\e  at  least  the  opportunity  to  begin  and  accrue  whatever 
gains  may  be  had  fiom  limited  exposure. 

At  the  freshman  level,  a  practical  estimate  of  the  redeemable  national 
talent  loss  can  be  gained  by  examining  the  actual  achie\-ements  in  a  few 
States  that  have  ver>-  high  college-entrance  rates.  States  which  in  1968  had 
the  highest  percent  of  resident  high  school  graduates  enrolled  for  the  first 
time  in  degree-credit  progranis  in  college  anywhere  were  as  follows: 
Arizona,  88  percent:  D.C:.,  81  percent;  California,  75  percent;  Washington, 
73  percent;  \ew  York,  71  percent;  and  Wyoming,  70  percent.*  These 
pera^ntagcn  would  be  even  higher  if  first-time  enrollments  in  non-degree- 
credit  college  programs  were  included.  These  statistics  suggest  that  as  high 
as  75  to  80  percent  of  the  Nation's  high  school  graduates  have  the  ability 
and  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  start  college  if  conditions  were  right. 
Such  conditions,  which  would  include  open  access  for  all  to  some  form  of 
postsecondary*  education,  removal  of  financial  barriers,  a  statewide  2-year 
college  system,  and  a  good  elementary-secondar>-  school  system,  arc  within 
the  near-future  capabilities  of  many  States.  If  they  existed  nationwide 
today,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  estimated  (fall  1972)  60-65  percent 
college-entrance  rate  could  be  increased  by  10  to  20  percent,  or  in  roughly 
300,000  to  500,000  more  of  the  Nation's  2.9  million  high  school  graduates 
entering  postsecondary*  education.  However  hypothetical  this  illustration 
may  appear,  it  suggests  that  a  sizable  number  of  capable  students  are  lost 
following  graduation  from  high  school.' 

» (irorijr  H*.  Wade,  R^udftue  and  MtztaUm  of  ColUf^t  Siudfnh,  Fail  iOOS,  Analyttc  Rfport^ 
L*.  S.  Departturnt  -yf  Health,  Education,  and  Wrifarr,  OfBcc  of  Education,  L'.  .S.  Go\Tm- 
mrnt  Printini;  Office.  Washini^ton,  D.  C,  Ili70. 

'  Thr  failure  of  students  to  remain  in  college  represents  a  second  major  loss  of  talent. 
It  is  estimated  that,  on  the  average,  approximately  half  of  those  who  enter  college  with- 
draw within  4  years.  Many  of  the  reasons  for  withdrawing,  such  as  lack  of  ability  or 
marriage,  are  understandable.  Other  contributing  factors— family  environment  or  early 
school  experiences— that  affect  the  will  to  persist  may  be  beyond  the  pro\'ince  of  higher 
education  to  correct.  On  the  other  hand,  colleges  can  exert  influence  by  discouraging  and 
ptc  wi^nting  students  from  dropping  out  due  to  financial  difficulties  and  lack  of  guidance; 
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The  reasons  youni;  people  with  eoUe^e  ability  do  not  obtain  a  posr« 
secondary  education  are  numerous  and  well  known.  The  major  factors 
involved  are: 

(1)  Rfstrictcd  ai'i-t*ss  Ix'causr  of  soiial  and  rcunuiiiic  class  status,  rcligiun,  race,  ur 
ethnic  origin; 

(2)  Diflf rrnces  in  motivation,  values,  und  attitudes  resulting  frotil  parental  or  peer* 
group  influence  and  other  socioecononii'^  circumstances; 

(:))  Inadequate  academic  preparation  and/or  in-school  guidance; 

(4)  Unaviiilable  or  inadequate  college  programs— the  deficiency  may  be  in  content* 
leveK  quality,  or  geographical  i«ccessibility;  and 

(5)  Inability  to  meet  expenses. 

For  the  capable  student  wishing  to  attend  college,  these  factors  are 
becoming  increasingly  less  of  a  handicap.  Most  U.  S.  colleges  and  universi* 
ties  welcome  able  students  and  are  willing  to  support  their  attendance.  A 
wide  variety  of  high  school  projects  are  encouraging  able  but  less  motivated 
students  to  go  to  college,  and  once  they  are  enrolled,  more  challenging 
work  is  licing  provided  by  early  admission  programs,  advanced  placement, 
and  honors  programs.  For  students  in  the  upper  ability  ranges,  these 
efforts  have  been  highly  successful.  Thus  the  percentage  of  talented  youths 
who  do  not  enter  college  has  been  measurably  reduced. 

For  less  able  youths  and  those  whose  talent  is  unidentified,  the  con* 
sequences  of  any  obstacles  are  serious.  Such  is  particularly  true  if  they  are 
of  average  ability,  and  are  from  socially  disadvantaged  backgrounds  or 
minority  groups  or  have  had  to  delay  college  entrance.  Affected  most  of  all 
are  marginal  students  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds  who  face  the 
additional  handicap  imposed  by  ethnic  and  cultural  caste  status.  Con* 
siderable  effort  and  study  has  been  focused  on  prospective  students  in  these 
categories,  but  too  often  the  recommended  remedial  programs  have  failed 
to  materialize;  consequently,  success  has  been  only  modest. 

To  reduce  vrasic  of  human  resources  and  establish  universal  opportunity 
for  higher  education  requires  a  national  commitment  and  the  combined 
efforts  of  private.  State,  and  Federal  .«iectors.  Both  Federal  programs  and 
those  of  private  foundations  have  done  much  to  improve  the  overall 
situation.  Colleges  and  universities— working  independently  and  strength- 
ened by  Federal  support— have  contributed  greatly  to  rnceting  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  all  citizens.  But,  since  the  basic  responsibility  lies  with  the 
individual  States,  it  is  obvious  that  if  more  massive  and  comprehenuve 
effort  is  to  be  forthcoming,  there  must  be  greater  State  involvement.  Only 


also,  to  a  lesser  extent,  through  bringing  about  changes  in  student  attitudes  and  values. 
Sec  James  W.  Trent  and  Leiand  L.  M edsker,  Bfyond  HiRh  School,  Center  for  Kcsearch  & 
Development  in  Higher  Education,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1967,  ch.  V, 
'Tacton  Related  to  Persistence  in  College/' 
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at  ihc  Siaic  lovcl  mkIi  critical  areas  as  iinpnivod  lnis}\  scho(il<ullese 
cuniiuunicatioii,  la'ttcr  t;cut;ra|)liical  acccssiliility,  and  expanded  com- 
munity-college and  vcKatiunaKoducatitin  prui^rams  be  viguruusly  and 
etriYtively  purstied.  The  fact  k  that  the  ^reatest  success  in  extending 
educational  (ip|)ortunities  has  (Kcured  when  a  State  system  of  liiqher 
education  is  actively  involved  and  thoniu^hly  committed  to  these  ob- 
jectives. 

Many  aspects  of  developini;  and  supporting  effective  proQ^ams  to  extend 
educational  opportunities  require  statewide  planning.  To  construct  a  total 
pniuram,  such  necessary  tasks  as  ori^anizini;,  coordinating,  and  providing 
leadership  must  he  performed  at  the  State  level.  And  in  the  final  analysis, 
the  State  is  best  qualified  to  determine  the  direction  to  take  in  extending 
educational  opportunitv. 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  focus  on  direction— by  describing  some 
of  the  ways  in  which  educational  opportunities  are  being  extended  in  a 
numlM*r  of  States,  colleges,  and  universities.  Although  States  appear  to  be 
uniformly  committed  to  the  goal  of  fully  developing  their  human-talent 
resources,  the  great  variation  in  actual  success  suggests  that  the  more 
effective  programs  should  l>e  better  explained  and  publicized.  In  some 
States  only  one  out  of  three  youtiis  start  college,  while  in  others  over  70 
percent  begin  postsecondary  training.  Even  in  the  more  productive  States, 
however,  students  fri>m  a  deprived  environmental  background  enter 
college  with  less  frequency  than  do  those  from  a  higher  socioeconomic 
climate. 

Full  and  equal  acc^*ss  to  higher  education  is  the  right  of  every  person 
capable  of  benefiting  from  some  form  of  postsecondar>*  education,  in* 
eluding  community  colleges  and  technical  or  vocational  schools.  There  arc 
three  basic,  yet  distinctive,  approaches  whereby  educational  opportunities 
may  be  extended  to  ever>'  qualified  individual.  The  first,  directed  at 
maximizing  the  accessibility  of  postsecondary  education,  is  to  remove  all 
existing  social  and  economic  barriers  to  entr>*.  Central  to  this  approach  is 
the  adoption  of  an  equal,  open-admission  policy  which,  when  coupled 
with  provisions  for  student  aid,  will  guarantee  educational  opportunity  to 
all  interested  and  qualified  applicants,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  national 
origin,  or  financial  means.  The  second  approach,  student  oriented,  consists 
of ''raising  and  fitting''  .student  abilities  and  inten^sts  to  the  level  of  existing 
educational  practices  and  available  programs.  Activities  designed  to 
accomplish  this  objective  are  usually  described  as  **compensator>,"  in 
that  they  attempt  to  compensate  for,  or  overcome,  the  effects  of  indifferent 
or  even  hostile  backgrounds.  C:ounseling  and  incentive  programs  also  fall 
within  this  catc^gory.  The  third  approach  focuses  on  individual  institutions 
and  the  State  system.  I'lie  task  is  to  eliminate  any  roadblocks  within  the 
system  -  particularly  those  which  prevent  a  smooth  and  effective  transition 
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from  secondary  school  iu  college-- and  also  to  provide  additional  educa- 
tional alternatives  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  diversified  student  population. 
Curricular  innovations,  the  creation  of  new  kinds  of  colleges,  and  the 
expansion  of  occupational  and  adult  training  programs  are  examples  of 
ways  in  which  students  can  be  provided  with  additional  courses  of  study 
appropriate  to  their  talents  and  interests. 

In  outline,  the  ways  in  which  colleges  and  universities  may  extend  educa- 
tional opportunities  are: 

Though  maximizing  access  to  Mghn  educaiian 

•by  adopting  opcnnloor  admittions  and  observing  equal  right! 

•by  assuring  geographical  proximity 

•by  extending  student  financial  aid  on  the  basis  of  need 

Through  mphasizing  incentive  and  compensaiory  programs 

•by  etwouraging  a  positive  response  to  higher  education 

•by  sponsoring  special  plans  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged 

-—in  recruiting  and  high^school  counseling 

— in  preadmission  preparation 

—in  remedial  studies,  tutoring,  and  personal  attention 

•by  modifying  admission  standards  and  introducing  new  criteria  to  estimate  academic 
potential 

•by  establishing  special  curriculums  and  extending  4*year  programs 

Through  enhancing  the  educational  environment 

•by  improving  articulation  between  high  schools  and  colleges  and  between  institutions 
within  the  higher  education  system 
H>y  creating  new  kinds  of  colleges 

•by  introducing  innovations  in  curriculum  and  programs. 


ACCESS  TO  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Mechanical  obstacles  tn  college  entrance  are  the  least  difficult  to  remove 
and,  for  all  practical  purposes,  they  have  been  eliminated  in  many  Sutes. 
Accessibility  exists  when  (1)  an  open-door  admissions  policy  permits 
entrance  to  a  suitable  form  of  postsecondary  education  any  high  school 
graduate  or  other  individual  who  appears  to  have  a  reasonable  chance  to 
succeed;  (2)  appropriate  geographical  proximity  to  higher  education 
programs  is  provided;  and  (3)  sound  financial  assistance  is  available  to  all 
needy  students. 
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Open-Door  Admission  and  Civil  Rights 

One  uf  the  must  sit^nificant  features  uf  the  cutntnunity  2-year  college 
concept  is  its  open-door  admissions  policy.  Such  a  policy  guarantees  every 
resident  hi^h  school  j^raduate  (or  equivalent)*  admission  to  a  suitable  form 
of  ill-State  postsecondary  education  and  further  guarantees  those  enrolled 
an  equal  opportunity  to  remain  as  lont;  as  they  demonstrate  academic 
potential  and  |KTstinal  intert^t. 

By  197U,  public  2-year  collec^es  had  been  established  in  45  States.^  Basic 
to  the  philosophy  of  the  majority  is  tiiat  tiiere  is  a  place  for  ever>*  high 
school  fi^raduate  who  aspires  to  further  education.  This  widespread  com* 
mitment  to  higher  education  for  all  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  situation  as 
late  as  19HU  when  only  21  States  reptirted  utilizing  an  open-door  policy.® 

It  is  not  surprising  that  so  many  States  now  place  heavy  emphasis  on 
their  responsibility  to  assist  each  individual  to  continue  his  education, 
and  to  do  so  without  any  restriction  l>ased  on  race,  creed,  or  national 
origin.  Educational  theorists  and  social  leaders  are  becoming  more  aware 
of  the  increasing  responsibility  of  schools  and  colleges  to  develop  all  human 
potential  and  to  ser\T  as  a  major  vehicle  for  integrating  the  individual  with 
society.  They  agree  that  education  has  a  humanistic  role — namely,  to 
develop  in  all  youths  the  intellectuality,  creativity,  autonomy,  and  adapta* 
bility  needed  to  cope  with  a  changing,  increasingly  technocratic  environ- 
ment.  To  this  role  is  added  another:  assisting  the  mass  of  the  population  in 
vocational  development.  The  Nation  has  arrived  at  a  period  in  human 
history  when  an  automated  society  has  little  need  for  the  talents  of  the 
uneducated,  when  even  minimal  survival  skills  require  a  trained  mind  and 
educated  judgments.  To  meet  the  complex  intellectual,  vocational,  and 
social  demands  of  the  latter  half  of  the  20th  century  requires  that  all  youths 
complete  some  form  of  postsecondary*  education. 

The  growing  need  for  educational  change  brought  about  by  the  knowl- 
edge explosion  in  an  age  of  technology  has  lieen  paralleled  by  social  pressure 
involving  human  rights.  The  dispossessed  members  in  an  affluent  society 
are  demanding  total  and  meaningful  integration  in  the  mainstream  in 
order  to  be  able  to  share  in  the  national  wealth.  More  than  any  other  single 
factor,  equality  of  educational  opportunity — and  ultimately,  of  educational 
achievement — is  viewed  as  crucial  to  this  end. 


*  In  many  States,  institutions  arc  oprn  to  rrsidrnt  youths,  18  years  of  age  or  older,  not 
possessing  a  high  school  diplonia,  who  can  present  evidence  of  being  able  to  pursue  suc- 
cessfully a  proposed  course  of  study. 

*Four  additional  States — Alaska,  Hawaii,  Kentucky,  and  Maine— have  2-year  com* 
munity  colleges  within  a  Stale  university  system. 

*  R.  Grann  Lloyd,  ''Admission  Policy  in  State  Supported  Ckille^es  and  Universities,** 
School  and  Socifty,  vol.  BH,  Nov.  19,  1<J60,  pp.  44<M7. 


ACCESS  TO  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


Since  the  1954  Supreme  Ckjurt  landmark  decision  ordering  school 
desegregation,  the  majority  of  public  colleges  and  universities— even  those 
in  the  South— have  adopted  admission  policies  which,  in  theory  at  least, 
respect  individual  rights.  V*iewed  in  the  perspective  of  time,  greater  ac* 
cesaibility  through  nondiscrimination  is  a  fact.  Rut  it  is  also  true  that  not  all 
States  place  equal  emphasis  on  nondiscrimination.  In  spite  of  major  efforts 
since  the  late  1930*s  to  increase  opportunities  for  minority  youths  to  attend 
college,  limited  progress  has  been  made. 

In  1971,  only  8.4  percent  of  all  college  students  were  black  and  about  one 
out  of  every  three  attended  all*black  colleges.  This  attendance  rate  con- 
trasts sharply  with  the  black  proportion— 12.5  percent— of  the  college*age 
population  (18  thr<mgh  21  years).  Such  a  discrepancy  is  evidence  that  the 
tasJc  of  equalizing  educational  opportunities  for  minority-group  students 
involves  much  more  than  simply  creating  open  accessibility. 

The  problem  is  not  really  one  of  combating  overt  discrimination;  rather, 
it  is  one  of  improving  educational  opportunities  for  the  black,  Chicano, 
Indian,  and  other  minority  groups  at  every  level  and  in  proportion  to  need. 
In  countless  situations,  providing  equal  opportunity  and  eliminating 
individual  discrimination  calls  for  particular  awareness  of  the  special 
needs  of  groups  long  segregated  from  the  mainstream.  Since  most  minority- 
group  students  are  graduates  of  schools  inferior  in  scope  and  substandard  in 
quality,  they  seldom  qualify  for  admission  at  most  colleges,  particulariy 
those  institutions  that  have  raised  their  entrance  standards  and  tuition. 
Genuine  equal  opportunity  exists  for  minority  groups  only  when  they  are 
equipped  to  compete  fairly  on  the  basis  of  potential  rather  than  on  initial 
performance.  They  cannot  compete  fairly  when  admission  is  based  pri- 
marily on  testing,  when  grants  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated 
scholarship  rather  than  on  need,  and  when  institutions  are  insensitive  to 
the  wide  variety  of  special  compensatory  services  required  to  offset  the 
effects  of  deprivation.  States  which  do  not  provide  the  necessary  conditions 
for  fair  competition  have  not  created  realistic  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity, even  if  they  proclaim  that  their  doors  are  open  to  all. 

Geographical  Prosimlty 

1  he  fact  that  the  existence  of  a  college  in  the  immediate  vicinity  in- 
fluences  a  student's  decision  to  seek  a  higher  education  has  been  studied  by 
Medsker  and  Trent'  and  more  recently  by  Anderson,  Bowman,  and  Tinto.* 


»  Medsker  and  Trent,  op.  cit.,  pp.  50-69. 

•  C.  Arnold  Anderson,  Mary  Jean  Bowman,  and  Vincent  Tinto,  IVhnt  Cotteges  An 
and  Who  Attends,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York,  1972. 
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Bolli  siiulii's  ir<  ot»iii/f  tli,it  llir  main  iiii|Mct  IikmI  acrcssihtlitv  exerts  on 
attnidaiicc  h  iUv  positive  rllWts  kA  a  nului  lion  in  ctillet^c  ex|H-nses  to  the 
individual.  If  a  collcm'  is  cunveniently  located,  a  student  ean  live  at  home 
and  the  liiiatieial  burden  is  eonsiderahly  lessened.  As  would  In-  expected, 
lioth  studies  found  that  less  ahh'  youths  o|  humlile  or  nuKleM  l>a<  ki^iounds 
would  more  olten  enter  eolleue  il  sueli  an  institution  wt  re  hn  ated  on  their 
doorsteps.  'Iliere  is  a  elear  eontrast,  however,  between  the  lindin^s  of 
Anderson,  Kow man,  and  I'into  and  those  of  Medsker  and  Trent  regarding 
the  elleci  that  presence  of  a  local  college  has  tin  the  decision  by  more 
academically  able  and  alfluent  hiuh  school  graduates  to  attend  collcj^e. 
Medsker  and  I  rent  ft>und  that  a  local  coIIckc  iuHuenced  the  more  able  and 
atllucnt  studrnis  to  attend  collci»e  as  well  as  tluise  students  in  the  lower 
ability  atui  status  ranges.  In  the  later  Anderson-Rowman-I  into  study  a 
local  collet^e  appeared  to  have  little  if  any  effect  tin  the  collcKe-goini;  rate 
of  able  and  t)r  atHuent  youths.  Because  conditions  within  higher  education 
for  the  two  studies  differ  substantially,  a  realistic  comparison  of  data  and 
findings  is  ditiieult.  Between  1959  and  19tki,  the  dates  when  the  two 
in\rsti^ations  weie  conducted,  there  was  a  rise  in  the  proportion  of  Ameri- 
can Noiuhs  wht)  completed  hi^h  school  and  also  in  the  proportion  of  high 
seht)ol  uraduates  who  continued  on  to  college.  In  the  earlier  Medsker- 
Trenl  study,  youths  with  low-status  backi^rounds  from  noncollege  com- 
munities displayed  much  lower  rates  of  collen^e  attendance  (especially  at 
higher  levels  of  ability)  than  did  the  respondents  in  the  later  Anderson- 
Bt>w  man-Tinto  study.  This  difference  in  noncollege  community  attendance 
rates  partially  explains  the  apparent  support  for  the  public  junior  college 
inferred  fnim  the  Medsker-Trent  data,  as  well  as  the  pessimistic  conclusions 
aUmi  the  drawini^  power  of  2.year  colleges  made  by  Anderson,  Bowman^ 
and  Tinio,  who  state,  **The  much-desired  expansion  of  attendance  by  able 
youth  from  low-status  families  cannot  dependably  be  increased  through 
the  implanting  of  colleges  closer  at  liand.*** 

The  finding  that  attendance  is  determined  mostly  by  ability  and  by 
family  -latus  means  that  the  continued  expansion  of  local  colleges  to  extend 
educational  opportunity  can  no  longer  lie  justified  on  the  grounds  that 
proximity  contributes  to  equality  for  college-age  youths.  The  fact  that 
4-year  colleges  and  universities,  as  well  as  most  private  institutions,  aic 
becoming  more  selective  may  create  a  demand  for  more  2-year  institutions. 
Also,  there  are  still  many  communities  that  need  to  provide  opportunities 
for  adult  education,  remedial  education  programs,  technical  training,  and 
the  cultural  and  other  community  services  that  a  local  college  could  be 
expected  to  provide.  Although  it  is  time  to  reexamine  the  need  for  further 
expanding  the  network  of  2-year  institutions  in  this  country,  no  one  can  yet 


•  ibid.,  p.  2H). 
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say  there  are  luo  many,  es|MriaIIy  il'  tlie  role  of  new  instuutiuns  is  revised 
to  meet  existini;  deficiencies  in  both  ueosraphital  coverase  and  special 
program  needs. 

Financial  Aid  to  Students 

As  reported  at  the  hef;inninK  u(  this  chapter,  iK'tween  300,000  and 
500,000  academically  able  hiuh  school  graduates  did  not  enter  college  in 
the  fall  of  1972.  Of  these,  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  1  in  10  were  prevented 
from  startini;  colleije  In-cause  they  could  not  afford  the  costs  involved  (see 
chapter  IV).  Thus,  it  can  be  estimated  that  as  many  as  50,000  hi^h  school 
graduates  of  college  ability  are  currently  bein«  preventt"d  from  entering 
college  for  financial  reasons. 

Providin^  low-cost  or  "*free'*  public  higher  education  is  only  part  of  the 
answer.  The  absence  of  tuition  charues  reduces  but  doi\s  not  eliminate  the 
financial  pliulit  of  many  youths.  I'liey  must  have  sullicient  wherewithal  to 
cover  exiKMiditures  for  tuition,  room  and  Uuird,  Ixxiks,  travel,  and  personal 
incidentals.  Still  another  financial  consideration  should  be  a  separation 
allowance  paid  to  families  dependent  on  the  earnings  of  a  family  member 
while  said  memlier  attends  colleue.  Low-income  students,  often  inade- 
quately prepared  and  easily  discouraged,  can  ill  afford  to  divide  their 
energies  between  the  severe  challenge  of  academic  pursuits  and  job  de- 
mands. The  likelihood  of  success  for  such  marginal  students  can,  as  a  rule, 
\k  increased  onl\  if  they  are  allowed  to  concentrate  their  attention  on 
study  and  personal  adjustment  without  the  distraction  and  responsibility 
of  outside  work. 

In  establishing  a  statewide  student  financial  aid  program,  the  immediate 
questions  facing  planners  and  legislative  luKiies  are:  How  many  additional 
youths  are  likely  to  enroll  in  existing  State  public  and  private  institutions  if 
their  financial  needs  are  met."  How  much  will  it  cost  to  prcivide  this  aid? 
Methodology  for  answering  these  questions,  plus  a  guide  to  the  basic 
principles  for  establishing  a  student  aid  program,  are  the  subject  of  Chapter 
IV. 


INCENTIVE  AND 
COMPENSATORY  PROGRAMS 

Despite  enormous  progress  in  removing  the  economic  barriers  to  educa- 
tion, social  barriers  stubl)ornly  persist.  Even  open-door  colleges  are  not 
attracting  many  youths— particularly  those  who  seem  unable  to  view 
college  as  a  realistic  possibility  or  who  are  so  discouraged  by  their  slow 
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pr(»^rcss  in  <K'liu*vitit;  ilir  icillct^c  ^oaI  tluu  ihvy  slop  trying.  Colleges  and 
universities,  panicularly  prestitticius  institutions,  liave  lung  l>een  accustomed 
to  selectini;  a  cliosen  few  from  many  qualified  applicants.  Now,  as  they 
seek  to  capture  »lie  imat^ination  and  stimulate  the  ability  of  less  academically 
capalile  youth,  lliey  are  discoverinir  that  merely  openint;  the  doors  wider  is 
not  enoui'h.  I  hey  must  ais4»  find  ways  and  means  to  encourage  tlie  dis- 
advantaged to  respond  positively  to  higher  education, 

Encouragtinft  a  Positive  Response  to  Higher  Education 

For  those  who  want  lo  attend  college  and  believe  they  can,  the  way  has 
l)een  eased  by  removal  ol  many  of  the  economic  barriers,  and  also  by  the 
national  commitment  that  socioeconomic  factors  not  be  an  obstacle  to 
education  at  any  level.  However,  for  those  wl  j  seem  unable  to  find  the  will 
to  attend,  are  discouraged  l)y  their  progress  in  meeting  requirements,  or 
see  no  realistic  possil>iIiiy  of  attending,  no  parallel  breakthrough  has 
been  achieved. 

<  >f  the  300,(HJ0  to  500,000  qualified  high  school  graduates  who  fail  to 
enter  college,  aluiut  one  in  seven  discontinues  his  education  for  lack  of 
motivation.  C^ertainly  the  yearly  loss  of  as  many  as  75,000  college  entrants 
l)ecause  of  insuilicient  incentive  and  discouragement  is  a  serious  and 
embarrassing  problem.  While  expansion  of  the  opportiuities  for  higher 
education  is  continued,  a  national  effort  must  be  made  to  focus  attention  on 
programs  to  encourage  academic  success  among  able  young  people  who 
should  go  to  college  but  who,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  choose  not  to  attend 
or  quit  trying. 

A  great  deal  is  known  about  the  differences  in  personal  incentive  and 
persistence  toward  higher  education  exhibited  by  various  social  groups. 
Research  has  repeatedly  demonstrated  that  children  from  wealthy  families 
seek  higher  education  more  frequently  than  do  children  from  poorer 
families;  that  more  white  than  nonwhite  children  go  to  college;  that  more 
boys  than  girls  attend:  that  metropolitan  youths  go  to  college  more  often 
than  do  rural  youths.  Furthermore,  it  is  known  that  prospective  college 
students  are  more  likely  to  be  those  with  high-ability  levels  from  the  top 
ranks  of  a  high  school  class.  They  believe  that  a  college  education  is  ex- 
tremely important,  make  plans  to  attend,  and  receive  encouragement 
from  parents.*** 

Such  information  is  both  helpful  and  necessary  to  any  understanding 
of  personal  incentive  toward  higher  education.  It  also  provides  a  due 
regarding  the  ways  to  work  effectively  with  individual  students  who  should 


For  .1  detailed  study  of  the  m.iny  factors  affecting  the  immediate  major  pursuits  of 
hiffh  school  graduates,  see  Medsker  and  Trent,  op.  cit. 
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be  encouraged  to  obtain  u  collctte  itlucation.  If  something  is  known  about 
a  given  group  to  which  an  individual  belongs,  some  prediction  can  be  made 
about  the  probabilities  of  college  attendance.  Furthermore,  through 
methods  of  partial  correlation  it  is  possible  to  obser\*e  certain  differentials 
that  appear  decisive  to  college  attendance.  For  instance,  in  a  group  of 
high»ability  lx>ys  from  homes  of  skilled  laborers,  the  education  of  the 
mother  was  found  to  be  an  important  differential  in  distinguishing  those 
who  planned  to  attend  college  from  those  having  no  such  plans.  With 
information  of  this  detail,  it  is  possible  to  identify  certain  groups  that  merit 
special  attention  and  require  some  kind  of  incentive  program— for  example, 
youths  of  high  ability  from  families  of  low  economic  status;  also,  children 
from  certain  racial  groups,  from  certain  religious  groups,  and  from  certain 
geographical  areas. 

Because  so  much  emphasis  is  placed  on  group  differences,  it  is  necessary 
to  point  out  what  should  be  obvious.  The  fundamental  characteristics  that 
distinguish  one  group  from  another  are  subject  to  little  if  any  change.  The 
piM>r  cannot  quickly  become  rich  or  the  dull,  brilliant.  There  will  always  be 
minorities,  rural  youths,  females,  and  urban  whites.  Since  the  groups 
themselves  are  subject  to  slow  change,  it  is  fortunate  that  their  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  are  not  the  cause  of  motivational  problems.  Poverty  does 
not  destroy  incentive,  nor  does  race,  age,  ability,  sex,  or  geographical 
location.  The  groups  themselves  do  not  discourage  higher  education. 
Certain  attendant  factors,  however,  do:  absence  of  encouragement,  isolation 
from  cultural  and  academic  experiences,  and.  parental  and  peer-group 
indifference.  The  point  is  well  illustrated  by  this  quotation: 

Children  from  low*inconic  families  do  not  fail  to  attend  simply  because  they  belong 
to  this  group  but  rather  because  a  number  of  conditions  are  associated  with  low  in* 
conies — restricted  educational  cultural  experiences  m  the  family,  association  with 
others  not  attending  collrge,  occupational  goals  which  do  not  involve  college  training, 
and  similiar  conditions.  Girls  do  not  fail  to  attend  college  simply  because  they  are  girls, 
but  rather  because  of  a  number  of  conditions  related  to  femininity— parental  attitudes 
toward  the  education  of  women,  the  types  of  education  provided  for  women  by  many 
cMducationiil  institutions,  attitudes  of  men  toward  the  education  of  wives,  and  such." 

The  fact  that  the  group  is  not  at  fault,  but  rather  related  conditions 
affecting  the  individual  within  the  group,  explains  why  incentive  and 
encouragement  programs  must  attempt  to  gain  an  understanding  of  each 
individual.  Regardless  of  how  much  is  known  about  groups  of  students,  it 
will  always  be  necessar>'  to  have  specific  information  about  the  individual — 
his  needs,  capacities,  and  values;  also,  about  those  circumstances  in  hb 


"  Ralph  F.  Berdie,  "Group  Membership  and  Higher  Education,''  Higher  Education 
tnttntim  and  Obstacles  (Nicholas  C.  Brown,  ed.)»  American  Council  on  Education,  Wash* 
ington,  D.  C,  1939,  p.  80. 
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life  that  have  roriiUHl  his  attitudes  towatxl  education.  I'ndcrsiaiulint;  an 
individual  loads  tu  a  discovery  of  how  that  person's  incentive  and  achieve- 
ment for  hip;her  education  can  be  enhanced. 

What  are  tlie  basic  factors  or  conditums  responsible  for  evokini;  and 
sustaining  an  individuaPs  decision  lo  continue  or  terminate  his  t^lueation? 
The  following  appear  to  lie  significant,  and  any  one  may  be  singularly 
decisive:  • 

Personal  StntivnUtm  and  .Uhiei^mrnt 

1.  Nml  ur  dnvt-  fur  «*lf>fulfilliucut  nmt  iicluevciiient 

2.  Intrinsic  plcisurr  and  intrn*st  m  ItMrnint^ 

:i.  A  p.ittrrn  uf  successful  achievement  in  ac.Ktriiik  iiiui  other  rrLiicd  C(>llof;;(*>i;oinfi( 
activities 

Stninl  Fnamrnj^rment  and  Practical  Frasihltty 

•I.  INmitivf  iiiHiience  of  family,  ttMchrrs,  perr-ffroup,  and  coiiiinunity— all  advocates 
uf  cf illt*t;e  its  a  d(*sirable  and  .ichicvable  Roal 

Ideiititicatiun  with  parents,  relativt*s,  teachers,  and  others  who  have  gone  to  college 
ti.  Financial  and  other  accessibility  circumstances  which  make  college  a  realistic  pos- 
sibility 

RfcoffniZfd  Returns 

7.  Future  financial  benefits  resulting  from  a  college  education 

8.  Expected  satisf.iction  and  enjoyment  of  the  college  experience  and  of  other  antici- 
pated returns,  such  as  finding  a  suitable  marriage  partner. 

No  miracle  process  has  yet  liern  devised  to  produce  a  positive  response  to 
hitrher  education  if  none  is  present.  Current  incentive  programs  are  at* 
temptini;  to  use  the  foregoing  factors  to  influence  a  student^  attitude  and 
disposition  toward  going  to  college.  Introduction  of  high  school  students  to 
college  life  thmugh  spc*cial  summer  programs,  for  example,  may  l)e  expected 
to  imbue  less  responsive  students  with  an  appreciation  of  the  enjoyment  of 
the  college  experience,  and  thereby  enhance  the  possibility  of  their  en- 
rollment. 

Incentive  programs  need  not  encourage  self-fulfillment  and  achievement. 
Youths  tend  to  possess  such  drives,  and,  in  addition,  arc  usually  interested 
in  learning  as  well.  For  most,  the  value  of  college  is  all-too-well  understood. 
In  most  instances,  what  Miey  lack  is  not  the  will  to  attend  or  an  under- 
standing of  the  importance,  but  rather  success  in  achieving  their  own  goals, 
which,  in  turn,  supports  continued  eflbrt  and  gives  rise  to  higher  goals. 
There  are  probably  few  students  of  ability  who  would  not  set  college  as  a 
goal  if  they  could  view  it  as  a  realistic  possibility.  Too  often,  however,  lack 
of  support  by  unsympathetic  parents  and  friends,  together  with  dis* 
couraging  progress  in  high  school,  combine  to  create  an  overwhelming 
belief  in  the  impracticality  of  a  college  career.  There  is  great  difliculty  in 
maintaining  incentive  toward  a  nearly  invisible  goal  when  one  is  faced 
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%vilh  imtncdiate  failure  and  indilliTrtil  sup|M»ri.  Incentive  pniKt*<)ins,  there* 
fore,  should  focus  on  darifyiuK  the  college^goint;  Roal  iu  realistic  terms, 
establishing  patterns  (if  achievement,  and  providing  personal  encourage* 
ment. 

The  causeH'ffect  relationship  k'tween  the  multiple  and  unique  circum* 
stances  of  an  individuaPs  life  and  the  de\*elopment  of  incentive  is  extremely 
complex.  Obviously,  it  cannot  be  explained  by  a  list  of  contributive  factors, 
but  knowint;  what  these  factors  are  does  provide  some  background  for 
understanding  the  direction  in  which  current  incentive  programs  are 
moving.  What  follows  are  some  of  the  interrelated  methods  being  used  to 
instill  in  able  youths  the  desire  to  attend  college,  and  to  overcome  dis* 
couragement  among  those  who  have  given  up  hope  of  pursuing  a  post* 
secondary*  education. 

1 .  By  enhancing  an  individuaPs  worth,  give  each  person  an  opportunity  to 
gain  insight  and  to  devehp  a  sense  of  his  potential.  If  a  child  is  Co  change  his  image 
from  that  of  l)cing  a  mere  struggler  for  survival  to  one  which  encompasses 
the  likelihood  of  going  tu  college,  some  change  in  parental  attitudes  must 
be  effected.  The  expectation  or  at  least  the  possibility  of  attending  college 
must  he  developed  early  through  intensive  individual  and  group  guidance 
and  encouragemenu  cultural  exposure,  enrichment  programs,  etc.,  with  as 
much  parental  involvement  as  possible. 

2.  Through  early  identification  tin  elenientar>*  school,  if  possible)  of  able 
children  and  a  continuing  program  of  counseling,  help  the  student  know 
himself.  At  an  early  age  a  child  and  his  parents  should  be  informed  of  his 
academic  potential,  interests,  and  abilities.  Then  a  plan  should  be  in* 
stituted  to  direct  family  vision  toward  appropriate  programs  of  self* 
realization. 

3.  Interpret  the  college  concept  to  youths  and  their  parents  in  an  effort  to 
turn  ignorance  and  indifference  into  viable  interest.  Through  personal 
guidance  and  extensive  use  of  all  mass  communication  media,  inform 
students,  teachers,  counselors,  par»*nts,  and  interested  organizations  of  the 
advantages  i>f  a  college  education.  Also,  publicize  all  avaibble  post- 
secondary  opportunities,  including  academic  programs,  admission  stand- 
ards, financial  aid,  compensatory  practices,  preparatory  course  require- 
ments, and  the  like. 

4.  Establish  patterns  of  academic  success,  and,  at  the  same  time,  make  schoolwork 
more  interesting  and  rewarding.  Enlightened  teachers,  small  classes,  enrichment 
programs,  and  intensive  guidance  all  contribute  to  better  achievement  and 
increased  aspiration.  Teachers  should  express  their  high  expectations  and 
encourage  academic  confidence  through  success  in  the  classroom.  Subject 
matter  should  be  made  interesting  and  relevant  so  that  students  see  the 
need  to  study,  learn  to  enjoy  it,  and  seek  to  continue  learning.  A  stimu- 
lating environment  minimizes  the  chances  of  intellectual  stagnation. 
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5.  Rfiiuif  rjfnts  of  fh'fxonfit  fmhlmn  and  mutmtal  hantliatfn  rrsultinto^  from 
such  factors  as  social  isolation,  conflict  in  the  lionii%  juvenile  delinquency, 
and  others  associated  with  deprived  or  maladjusted  children. 

<i.  7  htmgh  cuumeling  and  guidance^  idt  ntify  the  rducational  needs  of  students. 
Teachers  and  counsi^hirs  should  help  studc*nt<  And  attainahle  t^oals  to  which 
they  can  lei^itimately  aspire. 

Asslstinit  the  Disadvantaged 

In  a  recently  published  scientific  work,  Edmund  (lordon  and  I)oxey 
Wilkerson"^  challenge  the  idea  that  ccmipensatorx'  education  is  the  most 
appmpriate  way  to  meet  the  problems  of  the  disadvantaged.  Remunerative 
pn>t;rams  attempt  to  compensate  for,  or  to  overcome,  the  effects  of  hostile, 
different,  or  indifferent  backgrounds  by  raising  children  to  a  level  at  which 
the\  can  be  reached  by  existing  programs.  Gordcm  and  Wilkerson  argue  that 
it  is  the  M  iiiHil  which  must  make  ccmcessions;  that  it  must  accept  children 
as  they  are  and  find  educational  techniques  In^st  suited  to  their  needs.  They 
p^^int  out  that  the  primary  requisite  is  to  strengthen  the  teacher-learning 
prinress.  Teachers,  they  suggest,  should  lH*tter  understand  the  nature  and 
cause  of  a  disadvantaged  child's  low  nchievement,  then  devise  learning 
situations  to  enable  him  to  acquire  the  knowledge  many  other  children  arc 
already  assimilating.  Ahhongh  relatively  little  is  known  about  the  specific 
kinds  of  educational  experiences  disadvantaged  children  need,  teacher 
behavior  and  attitude  appear  to  be  critical  lo  eflfeciive  learner-environment 
interaction  -far  more  important,  for  example,  than  pedagogical  or  curricu* 
lar  innovation. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  compensatory  education  is  emphasized  dis* 
proportionately  vis-a-vis  education  appropriate  to  developmental  need, 
what  is  the  proper  role  of  compensator)*  programs  in  higher  education? 
Since  it  is  axiomatic  that  some  al)le  individuals  will  continue  to  emerge 
from  the  educational  system  frustrated,  embittered,  demoralized,  and  un- 
educated, colleges  must,  insofar  as  possililr,  prevent  such  from  happening. 
The  problems  of  the  disadvantaged,  of  course,  begin  li>iig  In-fore  college — in 
Iff  ar  <rlww>l  and  even  kinder^:.  Uii.  C Consequently,  those  whc  have 
passeu  through  the  lower  system  and  can  benefit  fn)m  college  must  lie  pro* 
vided  with  the  kind  of  formal  education  from  which  they  can  gain  a  sense  of 
lH)th  personal  success  and  commitment  to  learning,  as  well  as  the  necessary 
educational  tools  to  continue  their  education. 

It  is  essential  that  colleges  and  universities  suffer  no  delusions  with  respect 
to  who  can  benefit  from  compensatory  efforts  and  what  realistic  returns  can 


Edmond  W.  Ctordon  and  I)oxcy  A.  Wilkerson*  Cnmpensatoty  Education  fm  the  Dis* 
odtantnfied — PrnQram»  and  Pfotttces:  Preschool  llifouffh  College^  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board,  New  York,  VMWu 
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be  expected.  HiRhcr  eclucalioii  cumpensaiory  proKrams  should  seek  to 
influence  motivation,  values,  learninj?  opportunities  and  other  environ* 
mentally  condiiioned  habits,  and  thereby  improve  the  academic /^^urmafirf 
of  able  youths  who,  mainly  l>ecause  of  social,  economic,  and  educational 
deprivation  and  clisciimination,  have  not  iHvn  able  to  fully  dex-elop  their 
abilities.  Critical  to  success  is  the  need  to  match  compensatory  eflbrts  and 
student  selection  wiih  ihe  academic  proi^am.  Students  must  be  brought 
to  a  point  where  they  can  suceissfully  compete.  Institutions  which  ofler  an 
inclusive,  diverse,  and  pertinent  curriculum  designed  to  accommodate  a 
heterosenwms  student  population  may  be  successful  in  compensating  for  the 
wide  rani^e  of  student  abilities.  On  the  other  hand,  college  compensatory 
eflbrts  that  do  not  provide  special  curriculums  at  suitable  levels  of  difliculty 
must  be  directed  toward  students  who  Rive  hi«h  evidence  of  readiness  to 
succeed.  If  no  fundamental  changes  are  provided  at  the  curriculum  lex'el, 
youths  who  givf  evidence  of  not  havinc;  the  necessary-  intelligence  or 
motivation  to  compete  successfully  and  persist  are  poor  choices  for  com- 
pensatory efliiris.  No  amount  of  tutorini;  and  remedial  help  at  the  college 
leN-el  will  markedU  influence  intelligence  per  se.  While  there  is  considerable 
disiigreemeni  on  the  issue,  Artliur  R.  Jensen'^  and  others  give  strong 
evidence  of  the  heritability  of  intelligence  and  of  its  unsusceptibility  to 
improvement  by  environmental  changes.  If  this  theory  is  valid,  it  seems 
likely  that  compensatory-  programs  designed  to  produce  individuals  who 
can  successfully  compete  in  college  must  l)e  directed  to  youths  who  give 
evidence  tjf  scholastic  aptitude  appropriate  to  the  institution  and  curriculum. 
Furthermore,  if  substantial  advances  in  ability  cannot  be  realistically 
expected,  compensatory-  programs  should  be  directed  toward,  and  eval- 
uated by,  improvement  in  scholastic  performance,  basic  skills  acquired, 
values  learned,  etc. 

Present  college  and  university  compensatory  programs  are  designed 
both  to  help  disadvantaged  students  enter  college  and,  following  admission, 
help  them  succeed.  Practices  to  help  disadvantaged  students  enter  college 
include  recruiting  procedures,  modified  admissions,  preparatory  courses, 
and  financial  aid.  Practices  designed  to  help  disadvantaged  students  after 
their  admission  include  counseling,  credit  and  noncredit  remedial  courses, 
instruction  in  how  to  study,  tutoring,  special  curriculunrts,  and  time  exten- 
sions for  completion  of  degree  requirements.  Details  concerning  these 
practices,  their  extent  and  distribution,  are  described  extensively  in  recent 
studies  (see  bibliography).  What  follows  is  a  brief  delineation  of  current 
practices  at  the  University  of  California. 

The  Berkeley  Special  Opportunity  Scholarship  (SOS)  program  is  an 
excellent  example  of  present-day  compensatory  techniques  being  used  to 


Arthur  R.  Jenaen,  "How  Much  Can  Vie  Boost  IQ  and  Scholastic  Achiwmcnt?** 
Hanard  Education  Revifu\  vol.  39.  no.  I.  Winter  1969.  pp.  1-123. 
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prepare  eeutuiiiikvilly  clisaclvaiuaued  hit;h  ncIukiI  students  for  colli*^c  and 
to  assist  them  during  their  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  The  purpose 
of  the  high  school  phase  (a  component  of  Upward  Bound)  is  to  make  higher 
education  a  real  and  compelling  choice  for  able  hut  disadvantaged  xoung- 
sters.  1*0  accomplish  this  objective,  such  xounqsters  are  otfered  4  success- 
sive  years  of  summer  school  experiences  in  combination  with  year*round 
tutoring,  guida*^ce,  and  various  other  activities  designed  to  kindle  educa* 
tional  aspirations.  The  purpose  of  the  summer  proG[ram  is  to  strengthen 
basic  skills  and  widen  and  deepen  student  vision  and  imagination.  Followup 
activities  durint;  the  academic  year,  centered  in  the  public  schools,  are 
designed  to  further  academic  success  and  involve  students  with  college- 
goiiig  experiences. 

1  hose  features  of  the  Special  Opportunity  Scholarship*Upward  Bound 
project  at  Berkeley  which  seem  to  contribute  to  its  eflectiveness  can  ser\'e 
as  useful  guidelines:'* 

1.  Rfiftiitinfi  students  at  the  9th*grade  level  takes  advantage  of  the  extensive 
knowled^e  that  junior  hii;h  school  counselors  have  of  their  students,  thereby 
making  a  careful  selection  possible.  Even  more  important  is  early  identifica- 
tion and  provision  of  special  help  before  these  students  begin  to  suffer 
failure,  frustration,  or  alienation  in  senior  high  school. 

2.  Promise  oj  ultimate  fitant  assistance  to  the  extent  of  real  need  through  the 
first  2  years  of  college  for  deserving  students  who  continue  in  the  program, 
qualify  for  college  entrance,  and  have  made  a  reasonable  effort  and  shown 
reasonable  achievement.  This  grant  reward  encourages  effort  and  commit- 
ment. 

3.  A  strong  academic  emphasis^  with  provision  of  two  solid  academic  courses 
each  summer  for  all  students,  one  of  which  must  be  English.  Since  students 
earn  high  school  credit  for  these  two  basic  academic  courses,  their  marks 
can  contribute  to  grade  averages  calculated  from  high  school  transcripts. 

4.  Early  integration  into  college  life.  The  natural  and  orderly  use  by  Upward 
Bound  students  of  university  educational,  cultural,  and  recreational 
facilities  on  an  equal  footing  with  regular  university  students  encourages 
them  to  identify  with  college  life  and,  in  all  probability,  to  assume  and 
expect  a  college  career  for  themselves. 

5.  Intimate  student  participation  in  decisionmaking  through  student  govern- 
ment, committees,  and  instructional  teams.  Emphasis  is  less  on  discipline 
and  control  than  on  improving  the  w*ork  environment  and  promoting 
human  relationships,  mutual  understanding,  and  respect.  Many  channels 
of  communication  encourage  students  to  express  their  views  and  concerns 
and,  in  so  doing,  to  find  satisfaction  for  their  needs. 


I*  Owen  Chamberlain  and  Mark  Roscnswei^,  **Sprcial  Opportunity  Scholarships; 
The  Wtekly  Magazine,  vol.     no.  2,  May  9,  l%8,  p.  14. 
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<i.  Continuity  and  hettrogtnaty  i»J  stnji  connote  siahiliiv  and  provide  viiuni? 
people  with  varied  models  of  well-inieijraied  and  adequate  personality 
types  of  contrastint;  aue,  sex,  ethnic  hackground.  and  experience.  Most 
instruction  is  earned  on  hy  teams  that  include  public  scImhiI  teachers, 
chosen  lor  their  experience  with  disadvantaued  youths  and  demonstrated 
effectiveness;  university  instructors:  university  graduate  studeiUs  with  very 
stronq  academic  haekurounds,  anil  who,  by  interest,  experience,  and 
commitment,  are  especially  ({ualified  to  work  with  disiidvantaued  youths; 
and  some  carefully  chosen  senior  univer>ity  students. 

7-  lorniul  and  inforniid  inter n'nr\e  htiurtn  \ttidtnts  /n»m  all  stotndaf  y  gradts. 
Interest  Qroups,  recreation,  iUul  student  uovernnient  brinu  tot»ether  students 
from  all  4  hii^h  scIumiI  vears.  Older  collei;e  students,  who  serve  as  assistant 
teachers  in  the  prouram.  are  uiven  a  leuitimiitr  and  natural  role  in  Kuidint; 
and  helping  younuer  students.  Elective  courses  draw  upper  urade  students 
tciuellier.  All  ol  ihe>e  pi  letices  make  for  stability  and  thereby  facilitate  the 
adjiiNtment  of  youni;er  pupiU  to  the  program  and  its  op(Mmunities. 

8.  Citmfnt'ltt'nsur  htalth  txawinatinn  and  gtmrous  htvltfi  vtj/oa.  Student^ 
have  the  henetit  ol  leunlai  university  health  services,  includini?  a  com- 
preliensive  physical  examination,  which  may  reveal  serious  health  de- 
ticiencirs. 

The  merits  of  all  of  the  various  compensatory  practices  are  Iwyond  the 
scope  of  this  hook.  A  review  of  the  literature,  however,  leads  to  the  foU 
lowinu  ueneral  observations: 

•College  education  has  become  one  of  the  normal  expectations  of  nearly  all 
middle-class  anti  well-tti-do  \ooth  in  .\merican  s«/ciety.  Postsecondary 
education  should  al  o  be  a  realistic  choice  of  racial  and  ethnic  minorities 
and  the  poor.  Yet  fi  w  predominantly  white  colleues  and  universities  seem 
to  reali/e  how  seriously  inadecjuate  and  unequal  an  opportunity  they  offer 
these  "ditlerent"  sindents.  And  since  only  a  small  numlier  of  institutitms 
have  more  than  minimal  conipi-nsatory  pniurams,  the  number  of  minority- 
group  antI  low-income  students  beiuq  s«Tved  is  small.  Colleges  doing  little 
to  aid  the  disadvantaged,  in  <lelense  of  tlu-ir  position,  point  to  lack  of  funds, 
ennillment  pressures,  fear  of  lowering  ;icademic  standards,  etc.  But  in 
terms  of  Micial  n'spousibility  and  justice  to  all  individuals,  it  is  clear  that 
higher  education  can  and  must  increase  its  efforts  to  help  the  disadvantaged 
solve  their  problems. 

•Identification  of  scholastic  ptiteniial,  having  rtTcntly  undergone  substan- 
tial redirection,  is  now  mon-  realistic,  especially  as  it  applies  to  culturally 
dilferent  and  deprived  students.  .Some  years  ago  it  was  thought  that  re- 
cruiting disadvantaged  youngsters  merely  required  identifying  academically 
talented  pupils  by  testing  f<ir  obviously  su|HTior  psychological  traits. 
Almost  immediateiy  tlie  ellicacy  of  these  tests  became  suspect.  Some  tests 
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ol  inu-lliuonct\  iipii(u(if%  aiui  acliiewtnctu  ceniral  to  the  effort  were  found 
to  be  culturally  loaded  and  tnisleadincr  when  applied  lo  certain  disiidvan* 
taged  students.  Furthermore,  the  intellectual  abilities  of  some  individual 
were  likely  to  be  masked  by  widely  held  preconceptions  concerning  the 
groups  to  which  they  l^elontred. 

As  a  result  of  these  obser\*ations,  new  t^uidelines  for  talent  identification 
have  emended.  Nevertheless,  in  view  of  present  curriculum  design,  scores  on 
the  various  scholastic  aptitude  tests,  augmented  by  high  school  grades,  are 
still  the  best  evidence  of  an  individuafs  readiness  to  succeed  in  college  and 
cannot  l>c  ignored  without  the  serious  risk  of  academic  failure.  Further- 
more, tliese  criieria  apply  almost  as  equally  to  blacks  and  other  minority 
groups  as  to  whites.*  •  Oil  the  other  hand,  ability  is  not  always  matched  by 
perform;ince.  For  this  rcasim,  it  is  now  recommended  that,  in  addition  to 
test  scores  and  high  scliool  grades,  other  evaluations  be  made— in  as  many 
areas  as  possilile— to  more  accurately  identify  students  appearing  to  have 
the  attrilmtes  necessiiry  for  success  in  coUei^e.  Another  recommendation  is 
that  all  criteria  should  be  applied  to  the  individual  student  with  less  rigidity 
than  previously:  moreover,  that  general  information  concerning  the  char- 
acteristics of  disadvantaged  pupils,  particularly  their  character  and 
motivation,  l)e  incorporated  in  the  final  assessment.  A  complete  profile  of 
test  scores,  school  record,  family  background,  academic  progit^ss,  special 
skills  and  aptitudes,  scholastic  strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  any  number 
of  other  observations  deemed  relevant  will  minimize  the  risk  of  excluding 
students  because  of  too-narrow  testing  or  too-strict  standards. 

In  adopting  this  approach  to  talent  identification,  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley,  under  the  Educational  Opportunity  Program  (EOF) 
for  minority  and  low-income  students,  has  revised  its  admissions  criteria. 
Among  the  significant  questions  asked  ace  these: 

1.  Does  the  applicant  have  the  necessar\-  high  school  preparation  for  his 
intended  major?  Minority  groups  were  found  to  be  almost  universally 
deficient  in  physical  science  and  mathematics.  Applicants  interested  in 
majoring  in  these  fields  were  accepted  if  they  were  r'^ady  for  college  cal- 
culus: otherwise,  they  were  given  financial  aid  for  junior  college  preparatory 
work. 

2.  Does  the  applicant's  high  school  grade  record  show  improvement? 
While  60  percent  of  the  applicants  did  not  have  a  "B''  ;>veragc  in  uni- 
versity-rcquircd  courses  (the  UCB  entrance  requirement),  those  who  had 
improved  their  marks  were  deemed  "promising*'  and  were,  therefore, 
accepted. 


"  J.  C:.  Stanley  and  A.  C.  Porter,  ''Correlation  of  Scholastic  Aptitude  Tfst  .Score  with 
College  Grade  for  Negroes  Versus  Whites/'  Journal  of  Kducattanat  Measurement,  vol.  4, 
Winter  l%7,  pp.  PJU-218. 
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3.  Does  the  applicant's  pattern  of  course  selection  indicate  increasing 
interest  in  college  preparator>*  work?  Evidence  of  some  preparation  for 
college  had  to  have  been  demonstrated  in  high  school. 

4.  l)o  letters  of  recommendation  suggest  the  applicant's  ability  to  do 
college  work?  Each  applicant  was  asked  to  secure  three  to  five  letters  from 
counselors  and  teachers  in  a  position  to  speak  about  his  academic  ability. 

5.  Does  the  applicant's  self-assessment  statement  indicate  an  ability  to 
overcome  or  circumvent  his  problems?  Applicants  most  likely  to  succeed 
gave  evidence  of  being  able  to  resolve  their  problems.  On  the  other  hand, 
students  preoccupied  with  their  problems  were  not  considered  as  promising 
as  those  who  were  resolving  their  difficulties.'^ 

•Are  remedial  studies  the  answer  to  scholastic  deficiencies?  The  answer  is 
both  **yes*'  and  "no."  While  formal  remedial  noncredit  courses  in  4-year 
colletzes  and  universities  have  not  been  as  effective  as  had  been  hoped, 
precollcge  summer  preparatory  programs  are  enjoying  greater  success 
than  had  been  anticipated.  For  example,  since  1966  the  USOE/Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity's  Upward  Bound  program  has  provided  intensive 
tutorial  and  counseling  ser\*ices  to  more  than  32,000  high  school  students. 
Of  these,  more  than  70  percent  entered  some  form  of  postsecondary  educa- 
tion. The  lack  of  motivation  and  involvement  on  the  part  of  students,  often 
cited  by  teachers  of  formal  incoUege  remedial  programs,  may  be  more  a 
symptom  than  a  cause  of  unimproved  academic  performance;  poor  quality 
and  planning  of  such  programs  is  more  likely  to  be  the  reason  for  the  failure 
of  these  programs.  On  the  other  hand,  precoUege  activity  involving  imagina- 
tive and  flexible  teachers,  close  student-teacher  contact,  and  the  effective 
use  of  college  and  university  students  as  tutor-counselors  appears  to  be  the 
most  dramatic  compensatory  development  in  higher  education  during 
recent  years. 

•As  first-level  remedies—financial  assistance,  modified  admission  policies, 
talent  searching,  and  remedial  course  work— are  increasingly  employed  to 
improve  opportunities  for  high-risk  students,  greater  attention  must  be 
devoted  to  second-level  problems  if  disadvantaged  students  are  to  make  the 
college  adjustment.  Toward  this  end,  Gordon  and  Wilkerson  recommend 
that  serious  work  begin  now  on  such  problems  as  (1)  modification  of  the 
mental  postuies  and  learning  patterns  in  inefficient  young  adult  learners; 


"The  initiator  and  director  of  the  Educational  Opportunities  Program*  Bill  Somer- 
ville,  found  that  over  a  2*year  period^  during  which  these  criteria  were  applied,  the  drop- 
out rate  of  sti  dento  selected  for  the  Educational  Opportunity  Program  was  17  percent. 
In  comparison,  the  freshman  dropout  rate  for  the  University  as  a  whole  was  23  to  25 
percent  (the  freshman  clau  represented  the  top  12  percent  of  high  school  graduates  in 
California).  The  high  retention  rate  among  EOP  participants  can,  of  course,  be  attributed 
to  the  penonal  attention  each  student  received. 
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(2)  (Icvisiiiq  ol  ;ih(*rii.i(t*  iiipm  sysinus  tor  (lie  aC(|uMuon  of  kiiowlrduo 
liaiikN  lor  (he  s(u(Iimi(  who  siillrrs  from  major  ih*rKi(s  in  iiiforina(ion  as 
well  as  from  iiudmlcvclopcd  skills  for  acquirint<[  such  kiiowlcdii;!*;  (3) 
rcla(it)iiN|iip  of  dir  availal>ili(y  of  social  or  culdiral  reference  uroups  (o 
persis(enee  and  a((n(ion  ra(es  anumu  miiioriiwuroup  eolleut*  N(uden(s;  and 
(4)  (lie  dit}'eren(ial  in(erae(ion  be(\veen  a>pira(ion,  ino(iva(ion,  oppor- 
(uni(y«  re.Noinre  mol)ili/a(ion,  and  «ieliievemeu(.'' 

•Julian  S(anley  of  John  Hopkins  L*uiverNi(y  arniies  (he  basic  principle, 
applicable  .icross  s(K*i(K*conomic  levels  and  races,  (ha(  >(iiden(s  bes(  achieve 
(heir  academic  t;oals  a(  ins(i(u(ions  where  (hey  are  no(  (ou  poorly  (or  well) 
prepared  (o  conipe(c  academically. 

S(iiden(s  would  no(  seem  (o  be  scr\'ed  bes(  academically  by  bcini^ 
admi((ed  (o  (hose  major  (niiversi(ies  and  selec(ive  collet^es  for  which 
(lies  l.ick  even  mar«;inal  readiness.  *l*he  same  3,(M0  colleges  in  (his 
comttry  provide  enout^h  variabili(y  in  academic  diilicuhy  (o  ac- 
(*onunoda(e  almos(  every  hit;h  school  t{radiia(e  who  wishes  (o  be  a 
college  s(uden(.  Some  of  (he  rehuively  few  selec(ive  ins(i(ii(ions  of 
hiuher  educa(ion  will  feel  i(  (heir  du(y  and  privilet;e  (o  change  (heir 
en(rauce  s(andards  considerably  and  provide  special  curricida  on  a 
snialU(o-modera(e  scale  for  children  tif  (he  ptuir.  Their  planners  need 
(o  kirp  tirmly  in  mind  (ha(  principles  of  learning  in  school  and  pre- 
dic(iveness  of  (es(s  apply  a(  leas(  as  fully  (o  (he  disadvan(a^ed  as  (o  (he 
advan(a(red.  Therefore,  really  fundamen(al  changes  a(  (he  curricular 
level  will  be  necessary  beftire  s(udeii(s  hi(her(o  academically  under- 
qualilied  for  (he  colleire  are  admi((ed.'*' 

•In  a  sdidy  for  (he  Soudiern  Educa(ion  Foun<la(ion,  J<^bn  Ei»cr(on'* 
found  (ha(  viewpoin(s  ditfcred  as  (o  whedier  hiuli-risk  s(uden(s  should  be 
accorded  special  a((en(ion  or  (rea(ed  in  (he  .same  manner  as  all  o(her 
s(uden(s.  Some  ins(i(u(ions,  of  (he  opinion  (ha(  (he  disadvan(aired  s(udent 
has  enou(;h  problems  (o  overcome  wiihoin  (he  s(iuma  of  beiuR  iden(ificd 
as  a  risk«  made  every  enor(  (o  conceal  s(uden(s*  academic  and  economic 
liandicaps,  Odiers,  helievinu  (ha(  (he  special  >»ippor(  ac(ivi(ies  required — 
lit^luer  class  loads,  special  courses,  e\(ensive  (u(orinu«  and  (he  like  are 
essen(ial  (o  a  s(uden(*s  success,  made  no  over(  a((cmp(  (o  hide  (hem.  The 
risk  studen(s  (hemselves  had  mixed  feelinus  abou(  (he  (|ues(ion,  a(  (imes 
expressing;  bodi  resen(men(  and  apprecia(ioi.  for  eidier  approach. 

^' (tordon  .mil  Wilkrrson,  op.  rii.,  p.  I7.i. 
Jult.iti  (!.  Si.iiili  y,  ••.Vhirvrninit  hy  (Im*  DUacKaiK.iirrd"  (loner),  Sctnue^  vol.  I(i:l, 
no.  m»i*).  IVh.  14,  Po.'i.  p. 

'•  John  Kt!(Tttin.  Hn^hfr  ildmntwu  Jut  **llnih  Stufinit\^  Soiithrrn  Kduc«itiun 

Foitnd.itioti.  .\tl.in(a.  (i.i.,  p.  14. 
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•Many  educators,  rcccnrni/iiiK  that  handicaps  affecting  disadvantaged 
youngsters  are  probably  deeply  rooted  by  the  time  they  reach  high  school, 
contend  that  any  remedial  effort  in  college  is  too  late  and  cannot  make  up 
for  previous  educaiiunal  deficiencies.  Evidence  supports  the  idea  that 
special  efforts  to  help  the  disadvantaged  child  should  be  initiated  in  the 
early  grades.  Yet  the  responsibilities  of  society  to  the  youngster  who  reaches 
college  age  without  such  fifjistance  cannot  be  ignored.  The  question  still 
to  be  answered  is:  To  what  degree  can  the  progressive  effects  of  discrimina- 
tion and  cultural  differences  be  overcome  in  young  adults? 


THE  EDUCATIONAL 
ENVIRONMENT 

Educational  opportunities  could  be  greatly  expanded  if  roadblocks  to 
progress  were  removed  and  the  number  of  alternatives  open  to  youngsters 
increased.  Not  only  should  all  high  school  i^raduates  be  able  to  continue 
their  education  at  a  suitable  postsecondary  institution  but  the  required 
transition  should  be  made  as  easy  as  possible.  And  once  a  student  has 
embarked  on  a  program  of  higher  education,  progress  should  be  based  on 
aptitude  and  accomplishments.  Students  beginning  their  postsecondary 
education  at  any  institution,  including  2«yeae  colleges  and  technical 
institutes,  should  be  able— if  they  so  desire  and  are  qualified— to  transfer 
to  4-year  colleges  to  earn  a  l^accalaureate  degret,  and,  if  qualified,  to  enter 
a  graduate  or  professional  school. 

Throughout  a  student's  Icbtaing  career,  a  succession  of  educational 
alternatives  should  be  available  from  which  he  may  select  a  course  of  study 
most  appropriate  to  his  talents  and  interests.  The  opportunity  to  choose 
among  different  institutions,  curriculums,  and  student-faculty  associations 
should  exist  at  every  educational  level.  For  those  who  are  undecided  about 
the  career  they  wish  to  pursue  or  who  have  made  the  wrong  choice,  colleges 
and  universities  should  provide  alternatives  either  by  offering  a  progres- 
sively more  demanding  general  education  or  through  organizational 
flexibility.  Not  enough  is  yet  known  about  career  preparation  and  require- 
ments or  about  college  characteristics  and  environment  to  permit,  with 
any  degree  of  precision,  the  pairing  of  student,  institution,  and  curriculum. 
Until  such  relationships  are  better  understood,  many  students  will  make 
false  starts  and  find  it  necessary  to  change  direction.  For  these  young  people, 
the  system  must  be  flexible;  it  must  be  willing  and  ready  with  attractive 
ahernatives.^ 


^  For  a  detailed  discussion  of  this  topic,  see  T.  R.  McConncU,  A  General  Pattern /or 
American  Public  Higher  Education,  ch.  9,  ''The  Individual  Student  and  the  System,'' 
McGraw-Hill  Co.,  New  York,  l%2. 
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Articulation 

The  transiticm  from  sccomlary  in  Ih^Ikt  rducaticm  is  a  rcs|Mms!l)l|iiy  left 
almost  cuiirdy  lo  ilio  iiulividual  student.  Any  intrractuins  are  principally 
hrtwmi  llir  sttidcnt  and  his  prnsp<Ttiv<«  colk'm',  hrtwoni  the  sttidrnt  and 
his  liiu[h  school  cotmst*ior  and  teachers,  and  U'tween  the  student  and  his 
parents  and  hiends  with  die  student  always  the  eonnectin^  Unk.  Very- 
few  ellort^i  have  heeii  made  hy  the  two  systems  involved-— the  liiuh  scIkhiI 
and  the  colleue-  to  act  together  to  make  the  student's  (*ducation  an  oruanic 
whole.  In  a  majority  ofcasi's,  there  are  no  lines  of  communication  between 
the  school  and  ihe  collene  other  than  those  estahlislied  hy  the  student  in  his 
hack-aiuM'orth  contacts.  As  a  res  »h.  many  of  those  admitted  to  colleije  arc 
not  properly  located  and  insutheiently  prepared. 

Such  imperfect  articulation  is  somewhat  surprisinu  in  \iew  of  the  fact 
that  the  alle^c^d  concern  of  lioth  liiuh  scluxil  and  colleuc  is  to  place  the 
•*riuht''  student  in  the  •'ri^ht''  institution.  Ostensibly,  the  school  seeks  to 
prepare  and  uuide  its  colleti;e*l)ound  students  so  that  they  can  enter  and 
succeed  in  those*  colleges  perceived  as  "riuht''  for  them,  while  the  college 
seeks  to  enroll  a  uiven  number  of  students  of  the  kind  desired.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  two  c*ducational  systems  involved  have  not  been  interested  in 
seeking  a  smooth  and  effective  transition  to  the  decree  that  they  would 
att(*mpt  to  secure  enouuh  information  about  the  total  arrant^ement  to  make 
it  work  effectively.  Clearly.  Inith  systems  view  the  problem  of  articulation 
less  seriously  than  do  the  students. 

Establishiim  meaningful  communications  is  immensely  complicated  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  the  sheer  magnitude  of  the  information  flow*.  There 
are  al)out  2L\(MH)  public  and  private  hiuh  schcxjis  in  the  United  States  and 
over  2,5lKJ  institution^  of  hiulier  education.  Eiuhty  percent  of  the  hi^h  schcxjl 
graduatintr  cla>ses  total  less  than  1(K)  students.  Assuming  a  median  uradu- 
atini?  class  of  50,  approximately  half  the  students  will  pursue  some  form  of 
postsecondary  education.  If  these  25  colleuobound  students  collectively 
contact  as  few  as  30  different  colleges  and  universities,  a  total  of  660,000 
schooUcolleue  interchanues  would  be  established. 

l  o  ensure  that  a  student*s  transition  from  hiuh  school  to  college  is  smooth 
and  effective,  a  variety  of  approaches  are  needed.  At  least  five  require  joint 
effort  by  schcKils  and  colleties: 

( I )  Since  an  individual  student*s  ability  to  decide  wisely  in  selectinj;;  a 
college  is  central  to  an  c*ffective  transition,  the  finest  possible  counsel  in 
helping  him  make  a  choice  should  be  available.  .Students  often  do  not  have 
very  accurate  perceptions  about  the  colleges  they  choose,  and  the  persons 
on  whom  they  d(*pend  for  information  are  usually  not  able  to  provide  it. 
Parents  and  friends,  although  not  necessarily  the  best  informed,  may  exert 
more  influence  than  either  teachei^  or  counselors.  Since  a  considerable 
dee:ree  of  irrationality  characterizes  the  entire  prcKess  of  choosing,  the 
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pniccss  itself  could  lie  vastly  iinprovctl  if  prospettivc  college  students  were 
not  only  aequainted  with  n  logical  and  systematic  procedure  for  selectinje; 
the  **riuhi**  collet^e  but  also  taught  to  appreciate  the  controlling  factors 
and  relevant  eonsiderations.  Ctuidanee,  partieularly  in  ehoosing  an  in- 
stitution within  a  State  system  of  higher  education)  should  he  made  avail- 
able to  every  prospixrtive  enrollee  through  written  instructions  and  orienta- 
tion lectures. 

(2)  The  entire  relationship  between  liigli  school  and  college  curriculums 
requires  greater  understanding  and  alignment.  What  courses  are  appro- 
priate for  college  preparation  and  how  essential  are  they  to  a  student^s 
success?  A  surprising  fact  is  that  approximately  23  jx^rcent  of  students 
entering  college  have  not  been  enrolletl  in  a  eollegC'-preparatory  program.^^ 
Another  startling  fact  is  that  the  number  of  years  a  student  studies  a 
particular  subject  in  high  scIhkiI  appears  to  have  no  significant  effect  on 
tlie  grade  lie  makes  in  that  subject  in  college."  The  curriculum  area  ob- 
viotisly  deserves  further  research;  in  the  meantime,  immediate  im, 
n'cnts  could  be  ellected  if  schools  and  colleges  would  join  in  close4  c.»n- 
sultation  and  mutual  study  of  the  problem. 

(3)  (Greater  UeNibilitx  should  be  provided  l)etwcen  college  preparatory 
programs  and  college  entrance  requirements.  Pn^paratory  programs  should 
Ik*  so  designed  that  they  will  be  reasonably  suitable  no  matter  what  college 
a  sttident  attends.  Individual  colleges  should  not  prescribe  entrance  require- 
ments in  the  expectation  that  students  will  prepare  exclusively  for  their 
program.  Overall,  requirements  should  be  broadly  defined,  not  limited  to 
certain  courses  for  certain  colleges, 

(4)  Adequate  information  should  not  only  flow  between  college  and 
high  school  but  should  also  be  effectively  transmitted.  The  value  and 
interpretation  of  printed  material  now  available  to  students  and  schools 
alxmt  colleges- including  commercially  published  guides— should  be 
investigated.  .Special  orientation  catalogs  containing  postsecondary  educa- 
tional opportunities  within  the  State  should  be  available  to  resident  high 
.schcMil  seniors.  ( Channels  of  communication  should  be  expanded  and  made 
more  etlk  ient.  It  may  be  feasible,  for  example,  to  lease  telephone  lines  to 
permit  prospective  students  to  contact  distant  colleges  at  reduced  re^es. 

(5)  Students  should  be  given  as  much  guidance  as  possible— concerning 
ihems4*lves  possible  career  choices,  and  iastitutions  they  might  attend* 
With  computers,  it  is  possible  to  match  individual  profiles  rapidly"  with 
institutional  and  (xrcupational  characteristics.  Once  such  data  are  in  hand, 
the  student  can  identify  not  only  those  colleges  that  attract  persons  most 


Natalie  Rof^off  Ranisry^  ••Ck>llei?e  Recruitment  and  Iliij^h  .School  Curricula/* 
Socwhji\  of  Education^  vol,  ;<8»  Summer  VM^X  pp.  2U7-:WMI. 

"  Bert  L.  Sh;irp»  "Crolle^e  Achievement:  Its  Relationship  to  Iliffh  .School  Achie\-ement 
Experiences  and  Test  Scores/*  Pmonntl  Guidance  Journal,  \o\.  41,  no.  X  1%2,  pp.  247-50. 
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like  himsi*ir  Init  also  the  pnibahititics  of  success  ho  can  expect  in  various 
institutions  and  occupations.  A  ijreat  deal  more  research  is  necessary  to 
determine  the  relationship  lietween  aspiration,  ability,  education,  and  tjoal 
attainment.  And  since  it  will  Ih»  many  years  before  computer  uuidance 
s\ stems  are  commcm,  qreatly  improved  eouuselioK  procedures  are  nei*ded 
now  to  cope  with  the  incn*asinq  complexities  of  career  divisions— particu* 
larly  those  related  to  the  disadvantaged  student- and  appropriate  prepara- 
tion. 

Curricular  and  Pro[&rain  Innovations 

As  has  previously  been  pointed  out,  lost  educational  opportunity  in 
American  colleG;es  and  universities  today  stems,  in  large  measure,  from  the 
fact  that  outmoded  curriculums  and  teaching  techniques  fail  to  meet  the 
needs  of  students  and  of  society  in  general.  The  central  assignment  of 
institutions  of  higher  education  has  long  been  to  prepare  individuals  for 
definite  roles  in  industry,  finance,  government,  and  the  established  pro- 
fessions. 1  he  person  whose  motivation  parallels  these  career  categories  has 
little  reason  to  question  a  prescribed  curriculum.  B'^t  the  simple  fact  is  that 
a  constantly  growing  pioportion  of  students  requires  and  demands  the 
kind  of  education  not  molded  in  the  traditional  fashion  or  along  established 
lines  of  professional  or  business  success.  The  most  dissatisfied — often  the 
best  students-- complain  of  the  irrelevance  of  the  curriculum  to  their 
energies  and  interests.  Equally  dissatisfied,  although  usually  less  vocal,  are 
the  i..rge  numbers  of  marginal  students  and  adults  who,  having  been  given 
equal  access  to  higher  education,  require  an  education  oriented  to  the 
real  world.  ( )ne  indicator  of  the  magnitude  of  boredom  and  discouragement 
resulting  from  obsolete  curriculums  and  ineffective  teaching  is  the  high 
number  of  college  dropouts  (about  one-half  of  those  who  enter  college  do 
not  graduate). 

There  are  several  rea.sons  why  so  many  students  are  dissati.sfted  with  the 
present-day  formal  curriculum  offered  by  American  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. Young  people  growing  up  in  the  affluent  economy  of  the  1960's  and 
I970's  have  felt  less  pressure  to  l)ecome  a  job  holder  immediately.  In  addi- 
tion, they  have  been  inspired  to  pursue  goals  other  than  attaining  good 
grades  or  being  admitted  to  graduate  school.  In  contrast,  most  colleges  are 
still  primarily  engaged  in  preparing  young  people  solely  for  job  security. 

Another  .source  of  student  discontent  is  the  fact  that  colleges  have 
neglected  the  nurturing  functions  while  maintaining  strict  controls  and 
penalties.  Faculty  withdrawal  into  areas  of  their  professional  concerns, 
meaningless  work  assignments,  pressure  on  grades,  and  similar  old-line 
tactics  confront  the  student  with  demands  and  restrictions  not  being  offset 
by  sincere  concern  for  the  individual.  Not  inappropriately,  students  arc 
demanding  of  colleges  the  right  to  some  special  care  and  attention. 
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Today's  undcruiadii.iirs  air  .lUn  mmr  snpliisiicaicd.  T\w\  arc  briicr 
prepared  in  liiuli  school,  oiirn  have  sluchixl  or  iiaveled  ahroad,  serxTtI  hi 
the  Peace  Corps,  or  pariicipaied  in  domestic  social  aciion.  Such  siudenis 
enter  colleuo  with  a  criticah  often  cynical,  attitude  toward  the  educational 
system.  lIcMwqueiiily,  ihr\  are  impatient  widi  perhnictnry  teachint::  and 
tcxtluMik  uenerali/ations. 

Student  di  Mactiou  phis  new  eoiueptiiHis  almut  liiulier  education, 
and  dcvcKipments  in  iiuhiMix.  eoinmeice.  and  tecliiioU>uy  that  have  created 
new  joh  demands  and  canrr  opportunities,  contrilnite  to  a  situation  calliim 
for  cunieuliiin  innovation  and  lelonn.  A  variety  of  approaches  are  heiin; 
taken,  M-ven  of  which  are  cited  line. 

•Stiine  of  the  ediic.itional  idiMs  uiiidiiiu  faculty  and  aii*ninistraiors  in 
plannint*  colleue  prourains  are  illustrated  hy  the  folitiwii.u  principles 
tcuarde  l  as  basic  hv  Belciit  Colleue  in  estahlishiim  .  new  underi»raduate 
cuiTiciihiin  ill  P.M>4 

1.  Udiication  should  In-  improveil  in  both  breadth  and  depth.  The 
interrelatrdiir^s  of  knouh  clur  shouki  become  an  ever  more  important  part 
of  the  cunicuhitn.  ( )vn  all  uoals  of  education  should  be  measured  in  terms 
of  accpiiMtion  of  knowlecke  rathrr  than  in  terms  of  earniim  passinu  marks. 
Area  examinations  in  bmad  subject-matter  divisions  and  comprehensive 
examinatitms  in  the  major  heUl  of  study  should  be  instituted  as  aids  to 
measuriiiu:  accpiisition  of  knowledue. 

2.  A  truly  siuuiticant  ellort  should  be  made  to  develop  the  self-'^encrating 
student  who  will  continue  his  educaticm  on  his  own  after  uraduation. 
Students  should  spend  a  smaller  proportion  of  their  time  in  class  than 
formerly  and  a  ureater  proportion  doinu  independent  readinu  and  research. 

H.  All  students  should  share  a  common  academic  experience,  preferably 
a  course  or  a  irioup  of  cmirseN  both  at  the  bci;innin«  and  near  the  termina- 
tion of  their  nnderuracluate  careers.  An  important  component  of  this 
shared  experience  should  be  a  ineaninuhil  convocation  proi?ram,  clcscly 
related    at  least  in  part    to  the  academic  program  of  the  college. 

4.  1  he  student's  rxperirncc  in  his  lield  of  specialization  or  major  should 
be  M)  arranued  that  he  may  embark  upon  it  early  in  his  academic  career. 

5.  The  student  should  be  as  frre  as  possible  from  the  strait  jacket  of 
required  courses  and  should  he  alUiwed  freer  and  earlier  access  to  a  mean- 
ingful elective  prouram. 

6.  The  academic  liKk^itep  should  he  broken.  Variety  of  many  kinds 
should  be  possible-  variety  in  types  of  experiences  and  in  the  ways  such 

i^Sumnrr  U.iyw.ird.  -Thr  Mnii  Plaiu"  /  iW  KiltuaUotu  Vol.  Tit),  pp.  :<:ir)-4H,  Oc- 
tobtT  irwil.  The  BHolt  Pl.tn  coinpriws  principles,  bi  of  which  h.ivc  been  srirctcd  and 
combined  in  this  pre8(*ntation. 
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ex|H'i  iciurs  art'  worked  into  the  life  of  the  iiiKleruraduate.  Every  attempt 
sliouhl  be  made  to  uive  the  student  a  truly  tneaninurul  (»trcain|nis  ex|)erieiicc 
for  at  least  one  term.  It  is  hoped  that  the  relationship  between  his  oncampus 
academic  experience,  Inuh  in  depth  and  bn-adth,  and  his  offcampus 
experience  will  help  him  achieve  perspective  and  maturity.  Students 
shtmIcK  when  appropriate,  Ih»  uiven  the  opportunity  U)  sample  the  educa- 
tional fare  of  t)ther  Hrst-class  educational  institutions,  ImuIi  in  the  I'nitcd 
•States  and  abroad*  and  t«>  receive  cretlit  for  successful  completion  of  such 
work. 

7.  English  composition.  Innh  oral  and  written,  should  be  tauuht  in  a 
meaninuful  subject-matter  eoniexL^'l  hat  is,  in  addition  to  the  ^ainin^  of 
prt)tu  iency  in  expression*  the  student  should  be  exposed  to  sitrniticatu  ideas 
with  w  hieh  to  express  himself,  and  in  turn  these  ideas  should  be  a  part  of 
his  entire  education. 

a.  I  be  deveh)pm«*nt  of  si^MUticant  skills  in  mathematics,  in  foreign 
lanuuaues.  and  in  physical  education  should  be  part  of  each  undergrad- 
uate*s  experience. 

9.  Vhv  pnn:ram  of  the  colleue  should  be  of  such  a  nature  that  the 
student,  if  be  so  rh<N)ses.  may  be  involved  with  it  durinu  all  4  years  as  an 
undertrraduate  even  diirini*  hi  "vacation''  term.  Better  student  use  of 
such  •'vacation*'  terms  sbouhl  be  made  by  enablinu  him  to  involve  himself, 
if  he  so  desires,  in  activities  w  Inch  have  real  academic  relevance  or  relevance 
to  his  future  life*  wt>rk. 

10.  Tu  prevent  a  student's  ellorts  from  lu-inu  unduly  fragmented,  a 
sinule  aeadt*mie  course  should  require  alumt  one-fourth  of  his  study  time. 

•Educator  Neviit  Sanford'^*  suuuests  that  colleaes  and  universities  can 
promt)tr  new  trends  and  desirable  advances  in  certain  potentially  fertile 
areas  by  rewarding  neulected  forms  of  excellence.  Amonc:  the  fields  re- 
ceivinti:  little  attentitm  and  which  could  be  made  fruitful  thrtmgh  awards  for 
excellence  are  such  disciplines  as  the  social  sciences,  poetry,  and  art; 
interdisciplinarx  work:  the  master  teacher:  educational  achievement  not 
measured  by  urades:  and  siunificant  uroup  activity, 

•C'urricular  and  extracurricular  activities,  faculty-student  relationships, 
and  faculty  interacticm  proqrams  should  all  be  destuned  on  a  sufiiciently 
limited  scale  so  that  communities  of  people  can  be  drawn  together  by 
common  in\-olvement,  shared  interests,  and  friendship.  Relatively  .small 
groups  working  on  matters  of  real  significance  seem  to  be  the  key  to 
developing  coherent  communities, 

•.Student  subcultural  groups  require  activities  and  outlets  for  the  educa- 
tional values  they  seek.  A  college  at  which  student  subcultures  exist  should 


Nevicc  .S.inford,  IVhnf  ColUs^s  Fad,  Jo88ry-fc;.:88,  .San  Francigco.  C.'alif.,  I%B,  pp.  21-9: 
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rccot{tiuc  ihc  spi^cial  lurds  of  ilicsc  urciups  and  pnivido  opjiortunities  for 
them  to  harmonize  with  and  enrich,  the  institutional  community. 

•The  overall  appnipriateness  of  coniemporarx-  education  to  the  dis* 
advantat;i*d  pupil  should  he  investinaietl.  In  order  to  accommodate  the 
special  learnini;  problems  of  developmenially  handicapped  perwns,  sub- 
stantial moditicattons  must  Ih»  made  in  curriculum  material,  content,  and 
methods.  Equally  important  to  redesiuniuu  formal  curriculum  is  the  need 
to  make  adjustments  in  the  social,  psychological,  and  physical  environments 
in  which  learning  occurs. 

•Institutions  of  higher  education  should  seek  to  provide  conditions  which 
create  a  spirit  in  which  leisure  is  enjoyed  and  respiried.  '\  .  .  the  university 
should  accept  leisure  as  an  essential  in  the  lives  of  men  and  should  provide 
ways  for  its  creative  use.  ...  It  should  seek  to  have  its  students  and  faculty 
si'lect  wisely  from  the  many  leisure-time  activities  and  enjoy  them  as  com- 
plete and  woriliwliile  experiences.'"-^  .So  that  work  can  be  properly  balanced 
wUli  recreation  and  cultural  pursuits,  a  w  ide  range  of  easily  accessible 
leisure-lime  activities  should  be  available  to  students  and  faculty. 

•  The  extremely  wide  range  of  heterogeneous  abilities  among  students 
attending  commrniiy  2-year  colleges— particularly  those  with  large  enroll- 
ments Uic.ited  in  urban  areas  -  requires  curriculum  developments  in  four 
major  areas:  (ha  quality  lower  division  curriculum  broad  in  scope  and 
challenging  for  the  student  who  will  eventually  transfer  to  a  4-ycar  program; 
(2)  a  curriculum  invi)lving  new  teaching  methods  and  new  approaches  for 
underachieving  and  culturally  deprived  students;  (3)  a  program  of  tech- 
nical and  \*ocaiional  education  for  students  seeking  employment  after  1  or 
2  years  of  college;  and  (4)  a  varied,  rich  curriculum  for  adults. 
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Thf  .iiith(»rft  h.iv<"  iii.ide  .i  drt.iilrd  analysis  of  the  relationship  between  college  .icces- 
sibility  and  cullcur  .tttend.ince  in  8ever.il  States.  They  conclude  that  for  most  youths  near- 
ness to  one  or  more  colleces  has  little  effect  on  the  likelihood  of  an  individuaPs  going  to 
college-  regardless  of  the  type  of  institution.  Attendance  is  determined  mostly  by  ability 
and  by  family  status,  not  bv  proximity  to  a  college.  Geographical  proximity  alone  doc5f 


Lewis  B.  Mayhew.  'institutional  Factors  and  the  Learning  Environment^'  in 
Thf  CoUfRf  and  thr  Student  (Lawrence  E.  Dennis  and  Joseph  F.  Kauffman,  eds.),  American 
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licit  fiiiuiii.it*!*  MMilhs  ti        t.iiiiilir*^  111  low  stHitMttiiitiiitir  st.itiis  uhi  vtmihs  whii  h.ive 

It.itl  |HMii'  piitn.iiy  jiiii  st  riMiil.iiv  srIiiHil  tAjH  iifiucs  t«>  .ittfml  n»l|i  i;r.  I  im  tliiiM*  in  tlwsf 
C.itfittiiics,  oists  iinist  Iw  Idw.  .iiliiii>sii»ii  ir(|iiiit  iiiriits  iiiiniiii.i).  ,iiitl  ifiiirdi.,!  |iiiii*imiiih 
.u.iii.ihli'.  Anil  rvrn  it'tlifsi'  comiitions  m'v  nu  t,  pioxhnitv  is  stilt  iil  iiiintu  inijHirt.niiv. 

'I  .nitlioi's  itTiiuni/t*  tli.it  if  .1  IimmI  ciillcui-  is  .iImi  .in  i)|>t'n-iliM»i  ni  lirr..Kc  r*<s  instilM* 
titin.  till'  titsU  III  .itt^nilnii*  ri»li<  uf  will  In-  luwn  1  t  iitm  t>t  sptu  i.il  nuiHiit.iiirr  to  Im 
iililr  youths  tioiii  ptM>r  f.tiiiilit^st.  It  is  .iiiionu  tlit-  l.ittir  tint  tlif  l.iiijrst  nft  ditftTrnthiU 
art'  loiniil  in  thf  oxtimII  tollrur  .ittriiil.iiii  r  i.itf  lM\vtu*ii  IimmI  InVMi  crss  rollru'i's  Mui 
tit»iu tillrur  rouiniiniitit  s  I  hi-  o wt  .iil\  .uit.im-  of  .1  Iik  il  rollrur  was  loniul  to  In-  of  iii  t»li«» 
iWr  iiiipoitaiicr  to  lollcui'  .iltfiiilaiici-  hy  yiMitlis  fiom  liiuli-st.itiis.  .illliiriit  f.tiitili(*s. 

Astiii.  Ililni  S..  AltA.iiiiliT  \V.  Astin.  Ann  S.  Hiscnnti,  .iiid  IKin.ni  II.  iT.niUI.  iiiji*hn 
fit/ututinff  fi*ui  th'  ih^'i^fi'ivt.i;:,fi  VWfn/,  lluiiKiii  Snxicr  IVr.vs,  W.ishiputon.  I>.  1!..  I<i72, 

:r»'i  pp. 

I  his  I  rsiMirh  stinly  srt'ks  to  ilrtt'i  ininr  \\  ht'lhri  01  not  <  oiii|)«*iis.itory  pi  timMms  iiiiprovr 
thr  t'h.iiufs  th.it  thf  (lis.iilv.int  iufcl  will  pnisiif  .1  lollix't*  fihiiMtion  siirrrvtfiilly.  Aiiswm 
to  thf  foliowiiiu  cpif.stions  .irr  SMiuuht:  I  o  wli.it  lAtcMit  do  liiuhf  1  filiicMtioii.il  prour.inis  for 
thf  ilis.iih.iiit.iufil  sfiAf  thfir  rlifiits.»  Wli.it  typfs  ol'  piourams  or  pvoi!r.iiii  coiii|Hinfim 
sht»vv  thf  t!if.itfst  pioini.M  .*  Which  of  thf  v.irioiis  rollfi«f  fii\  iroiini«*iits  ami  fxpfrimcrs 
fai  ilit.itf  till-  filiiiMtioii.il  .mil  |H'rsoiial  >;rtiwth  ot  (lis.iilvaiitaufil  .«(ttitif nts*  Mif  stii<ly  also 
attfiiipts  to  (Ift'M'itiiiif  tti  wh.it  fxtfnt  thr  fclniMiional  tlffils  of  (lisatlv.nitaufil  sttidfiits 
(litifi  hiiiN  tliiiv  t»f  ilif  niiiir  .iil\  .ini.iui'd  ami  whfthtT  .siirffss  anil  faihnf  arf  ass(K*iatfcl 
with  thf  s.iiiif  f.u  till s  hi  iMitli  ina.iiiffs.  I  hf  laj;t  twoc  h.iptr rs  pro\ iilf  prf liinin.iry*  .iiiswf  rs 
hasfil  on  .111  aii.ilvMs  of  il.it.i  fioiii  liniuitiiilin.tl  stinlir:;  of  stiulfiit  ilf\flopiiifilt  clurini?  the 
collfuf  yf.iis  .iswfll  .IS  on  .1  stntly  i>f  .«;p<Tial  prouraiiis  at  Sfloctfii  institutions. 

R.iskin.  S.iiinifl,  t  il..  //;;;.'..;  I'  i  uutum  -  Sumt  .\tii  fp  hetrlufmifiitu  McCir.iwI  lill  Book  C:o., 
NVw  Voik.  lMir>.  MJ  pp. 

This  voliiint*  is  n >iict*rnf  U  with  thf  rompf mliiiin  of  nfw  ways  <if  ttMchint;  aiul  loarnini; 
anti  nfw  prt>i;raiii  idfas  that  arc  Ijfini?  iiistitiiti*cl  in  ttMl;iv's  folloRfs  ;intl  uiiivnrsitirs. 
DfVfltipnif nts  clisrussrd  l>y  thf  authors  inrludi*  now  Ciillfijfs:  tifw  profcranis  at  aln'ady 
rst.iblishril  itistitiititim;  colli^ac*  funifuluin  orf;.iiu/;itioii:  iif^.  prouranis  .inti  prcn^fdurrs 
usrd  i!i  indfpfndfnt  study:  study  al>ri>.icl:  prouraiiis  for  thf  siip^-rior  <ir  honor  stiitlent; 
MSf  of  iifw  iiit*di.i  am*  trrhnoln^y:  iisf  and  dfsit»n  of  rollf^i*  hiiililiims  ;iml  l.irilitic*s, 
p.irticulaily  .is  thfy  .iflc-rt  ttMf  hini{  anil  If  .iriiiim:  thf  ronnnnnity  as  .1  if  stnircv  for  ItMrn- 
inii;;  prouraiiis  for  the  iiiipmvtMiiisit  of  citllfu'**  tiMchini;  and  administration:  ycMr*roiind 
education:  prot;r.itiui  of  iiifi*riiisdliiti(Mial  roopfrati(*««;  and  fiaincinf^  of  rollt*Ke  •iml  uni- 
vfrsity  pro^r.inus. 

BrtiwiK  Nic  hul.is  C.\,  f<l.,  Iln^hrt  lldtuatinf}  hunittit'\  nful  <)h\tuiif\,  AmcTicaii  (Council  on 
taliir.itioii*  \\\ishini;toii«  IX  C:..  l**.Vi.  lo'i  pp. 

In  this  voluiiit*  is  a  conferfncf  n*port  of  l#>  pa|)«-rs  idi*ntifyini;  the  forcfs  thrit  tfiid  to 
stitlf  p<*rsoii.il  incc-ntive  aiiionu  talented  hut  di.4adv.mta^'d  youths  towarti  obtainini? 
hii^hrr  education,  and  the  intMiis  whfreby  siieh  forces  ran  be  couiiter.ict<*d.  Three  major 
topics  are  exainiiit*il:  (I)  thf  presi*nt  8t;itiis  of  rfSf.irch  on  the  suhjc^ct  of  personal  incen* 
tivr:  (2)  decisions  of  ytiuth  concf  mine  hichf  r  ednc.ition  (cibtaim*d  by  means  of  State  and 
regional  8ur\eys):  and  methods  of  encourasini;  various  social  groups  to  s«»ek  ♦!  hi^hcT 
education. 

California  (!cKirdin.itiii^  C^nmcil  for  Higher  EchuMtion,  hineawiii  OffufiuniUn  tn  llif^hif 
KfJuratioti  fur  t>t\adtanUn*Hi  Student S;icramt*tito«  C:.ilif.»  l*«»li,  7a  pp. 
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This  study  df*scribrs  ihe  steps  Likrn  by  oiir  Si.ite  to  improve  its  educational  program 
in  such  a  way  ;is  to  increase  higher  education  opportunities  for  disadvantaged  studento. 
Specific  topics  co\*ered  include  the  status  of  existing  recruitment  cfTorU,  special  counseling 
and  tutorial  programs  designed  to  lncrr;ise  motivation  toward  higher  education,  extent 
of  participation  in  work-study  pnigrams.  kinds  of  financial  aid  available,  rrqulreinenU 
for  special  courses  or  curriculums,  and  the  role  of  the  2*  and  4-year  colleges  and  the 
uni\*enity  In  increasing  opportunities  for  disadvantaged  studenU.  Reconiinendationa  arc 
expressed  in  tentis  of  removing  the  financial,  geographical,  motivational,  and  academic 
barriers  to  incre;ised  opportunity* 

Ciirnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education,  .-i  Chance  7«  Lfatn:  An  Achor  Aftenda  /or 
Equal  Oppvftumty  m  Higher  Kdmahon,  \fcGraw*llill  Book  Co.,  New  YorJ.  I*J7(),  31  pp. 

A  Chance  to  Leatn  concentrates  on  the  goab,  agenda,  and  policies  concer  ned  with  ac- 
cess to  and  success  within  higher  education  institutions  for  an  increasingly  diverse  student 
population.  Specific  short*  and  long-term  equ  il  opportunity  goals  are  spelled  out,  together 
with  8tep-by*siep  recommendations  for  achievini?  these  goals.  By  l*J76,  the  Carnegie 
Commission  predicts,  all  financial  barriers  to  higher  education  should  be  removed  and 
all  forms  of  racial  discrimination  on  c.impuses  rliminated.  Suggestions  for  improving 
educational  opportunity  ci>ver  such  aspects  of  the  problem  as  elimination  of  segregation, 
teacher  education,  educational  opportunity  centers,  recruiting,  use  of  the  campus  as  a 
summer  camp,  and  verbal  skills  training,  l  o  indicate  the  scope  of  institutional  change 
required  if  educational  t)ppi>rt  unity  is  to  be  enhanced,  the  commission  has  compiled,  from 
its  research  and  from  obser\  aiions  on  campuses  across  the  country,  an  cqualopportunity 
checklist  for  the  ;icademic  community.  At  the  national  k*\-el,  the  commission  recommends 
that  a  unit  be  created  within  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  to  "study,  recommend  upon, 
and  monitor  policy  and  strategy;  to  devise  me;uures  of  progress  and  issue  annual  evalua- 
tion reports:  to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  materials  and  consultation:  to  propose  further 
means  to  articulate  the  efforts  at  all  educational  levels:  and  to  coordinate  and  oversee 
the  activities  within  each  regional  area." 

Coleman,  James  S..  and  others.  Equality  of  Edutattaual  Oppnriunitv,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education,  I*.  S.  GovTmment  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.  C,         T^7  pp. 

The  extraordinary  findings  of  the  'Cok  man  Report"  are  that  nosi^nfficant  Inequality 
existt  in  school  facilities  for  children  of  minority  groups,  and  that  the  small  dilTerenees 
which  do  exist  have  little  or  no  discernible  relationship  to  student-achievement  level. 
Also  of  significance  is  the  close  tie  found  between  academic  achievement  and  the  class- 
room social  environment.  The  social  environment,  measured  by  social-class  origins  of 
studenU,  appears  i*io6t  critical  in  the  later  grades,  and  is  also  somewhat  more  important 
for  black  than  for  white  children.  There  is  no  question  that  the  survey  has  some  faults, 
many  of  which  the  authors  themselves  have  conceded,  but,  despite  these  flaws,  the  effect 
of  the  Coleman  Report  has  been  to  present  a  massive  challenge  to  the  simplistic  notion 
that  educational  dollars,  or  what  these  dollars  buy,  are  an  adequate  measure  of  the 
equality  of  educational  opportunity.  Henry  Dyer,  in  the  Hatvard  Educational  Review 
(Winter  l«J68)  states  that  "the  Coleman  resultt  have  the  unfortunate,  though  perhaps 
inadvertent,  effect  of  giving  school  systems  the  false  impression  that  there  is  not  much 
they  can  do  to  improve  the  achievement  of  their  pupils."  Critics  argue  that  the  Coleman 
Report  understates  the  effectiveness  of  devoting  more  resources  to  the  education  of  black 
children*  Yet  few  believe  that  equality  of  resources  alone  can  achieve  equality  of  educa- 
tional opportunity.  Samuel  Bowles,  in  the  same  issue  of  the  Harvard  Review^  says  that 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  can  only  be  brought  about  through  major  changes  in 
society  at  large,  including  changes  in  the  distribution  of  political  power  between  races 
and  among  social  classes. 
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l>niiiis.  |..i\\i(iM  »•  I.  .  .iiid  Ji'siph  I.  K.iiiffiii.iit.  tils..  (  4n*i  tfw  VvM/^.  AnimiMn 
Cdiiiit'il  on  i.iluc.itiuii.  \V.isliiiii*ti»ii.  1).  C:..  P^tih.  M^ipj). 

I  hr  4ti  c^.iys  in  this  Ntilunu*  c  ciiittitiiti*  ImkIi  a  hx%u\%\  .ind  .1  siMit  hiiii;  Icxik  .it  tin* 
pifsnilMl.iv  ctillrur  stiulfnt.  llif  intollivtiMl  i  lim.iti*  irf  in.iss  rtlucMtiun  in  wlncli  lir  h.iD 
\wv\\  i  .iiM  il.  .mil  ihr  c.nn|Mm  ni\in>iinirnt  in  whu  h  hi-  fmtis  hiiiisi  ir  Who  .iiv  tocLivs 
yi.uths  .mil  why  ilollu  v  t(ii  i»llrL;<  •  Wli.it  ilolhc  \  Im  Ium'  .md  whnr  .in-  ihry  hr.iclini;/ 
How  iMii  hiehiT  rilucition  sitm*  ihrir  nrnls  .iiul  hrl|i  tlinn  tiiw.ird  wortliwhili*  i^dals? 
In  .ntsuriin?  tlirsr  <)ni*stions.  thi*  .intli(»iH  idi'iititV  <inil  .ismss  thr  rrl.itiunshipti  lM*twrrn 
yonths  .nul  ih»'  nnilrri;r.i(|ti.itr  t  oilier,  tdi^rtlifr  with  llir  rt's|Minsibilitii's  r.ich  h.is  toward 
thf  iithrr.  M.my  pciinlH  of  virw  .irr  prrM  Mli'd :  ihusr  nl  c'olli*t*i'  .idniiniytr.iturs.  f.icnity 
MirnilNTs.  puhliv  oilii  i.ds*  and  thi*  stiitlrnti)  thi*ni<ii'lv»*s. 

I  CiTton.  lolin.  Ihiihrt  l':,iiu  ,itit,n  /-r  -///i'//  Hi^\'  St-virvt^,  Suuthrrn  i'.tluc.iticin  FtHnidatioiu 
Atl.iiu.i.  V»  pp. 

l*iiNrnti*d  in  thi<  wink  is  ihr  ii'iwirl  uf  .1  siiidy  whoii*  b.isif  purpcMU'  w.is  "to  disi'ovrr 
wh.il  M>n»r  c»f  thr  prrdomii' itrlv  w  hilr.  fuiir*yr.ir  oilli'crs  .ind  iniivtTMtirs  .in*  dtiini*  to 
ni.ikr  hiuhrr  ''duiMtion  .P  .iil.ihlr  to  liiw-iiH*uuir  and  minoritv*i;ninp  students  who  lack 
lh«'  I  n  di'titials  but  not  thr  qualitii*s  to  suci  iTd  in  collrt?r."  An  outlinr  uf  i^rnrral  ob- 
srr\.ition<i  Mininiari/ini  Minir  of  thr  incidrntal  but  vain  iblr  rmilin(»s  of  thr  snrvry.  The 
Imsi  ••hiirh-iisk"  pioitrams  of  srvrr.d  public  and  pi  iv.itr  collrt^is  .irr  rrviiwd  in  some 
drt  lil. 

(M)rdt>n.  Lthnnnd  \V..  and  Doxry  A.  Wilkrrson.  Ct.rrtpffi.tttufi  Ethtatiuft  fur  thf  Ihsad^ 
(!ollri»r  Taitrancr  F.\  iniination  K«iard.  Nrw  York.  l'H>ti.  pp. 
I  his  contains  a  digest,  aiialvsis.  and  critical  rvaluation  of  nationwide  prrschooU 
thriMmh-collrcr  prni^rams  of  compensatory  rdncaliun  for  the  disadvant.iited.  In  addition 
to  idrntifyini!  thr  diNadvantai^rd  and  drscribini;  thr  proi;ranis.  the  authors  discuss  «i  ch 
vital  subjects  as  thr  rrasons  for  contp<-nsatory  rclncatiun;  tracher  recniitnient.  prepara^ 
tion.  ai;d  insi'rxice  traniinc:  cu iricuhnn  innovation:  the  role  of  parents  and  the  com- 
miinitv.  thr  inadequacirs  of  existint^  thuueht  and  action  on  overall  approachi-s  to  educa- 
tion for  ihe  disadvantaged:  and  challrni^rs  for  thr  fntun*.  C!haptrr  ♦»  cont  ins  an  extended 
discussion  u(  coniprnsatoi  y  practices  m  collri;i*s  ami  universities. 

McConnrll.  i.  R..  .1  (in^nJ  PafMr.  f\.r  Am.noiff  PMii  Ih^h  Edufntiim.  McGraw«liill 
B4M»k  Co..  New  York,  I'*«  pp. 

I  his  study  prop«tsf*s  .1  public -institution  pattern  thnaiuh  which  a  State  cm  provide  .1 
systrui  of  rdnc.ition  .idi<qu.ur  to  satisfy  not  only  thr  druiands  of  its  hrtrruf^eneous  student 
popul.ition  but  .ilso  tho.*r  of  thr  divrrsr  adult  sir  tor.  The  .mthor  discusses  problems  in- 
volved in  thr  statewide  o -tv.mix.ition  of  public  hi^brr  educ.ition  and  analyzes  methods 
by  which  it  can  Ix*  more  rilicirntly  ontanixrd.  Mr  .iko  proposes  w.iys  of  maintaining  the 
primacy  of  ni.ijor  .State  universities. 

r.  S.  Department  of  Health.  Hducition.  and  Welfare.  Oflli  e  of  Education.  Jffndi  in 
VftsUfomthn  Etiui'ahttft.  i\  S.  Ciovernment  Printing  Office.  W<i5hin|rton,  D.  I'.*70, 
2h\  pp. 

The  papers  in  ^his  collection  that  deal  either  directly  or  indirectly  with  .  apabilitieg 
for  expandini?  tducation.d  opportunity  are  as  follov^s:  "The  Decision  to  Go  to  CVillegc: 
An  Accuntulativr  Maltivariad  Process.*'  James  W.  Trent.  "An  Examinati.'>n  of  Financial 
B.irriers  ti*  (kiileije  Attend.ince/*  W*.  Lee  Hansen:  •'An  Examination  of  State  Efforts  to 
Remove  Financial  Barriers  to  P<jstsecondar>'  Educatioi.  "  Joseph  D.  Boyd:  "The  Role 
of  ihe  Junior  Collei^e  in  Providinf^  Postsecondary  Education  For  All/'  P.  K.  Patricia 
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C:rass;  "Public  Pcwtsrnmd.iiy  t  >rc  chj.Kiimi.iI  lUliicilitni  in  thf  riiiuul  Stall's/*  Cliarica  V. 
Mercer;  and  ••Private  V'tHMiicni.il  ScliwiLs:  llieir  Kiiirri^iiiK  Rolf  in  Pusismiiidary 
Education/*  A.  Ilarvcy  Belitsky. 

WillinKhaiii.  W.irrfii  W.,  /Vrr-.licru  llii»hrr  F^/tuattort^  (Udlmjf  Kntrancf  Kxauiiiiation 
Board,  New  York,  !«>70,  2M)  pp. 

State  planners  seekini;  to  extend  tHhieation.il  tipptirtunitieH  by  makinfi;  educational  re* 
fiourceg  more  widely  available  shcinlti  find  thin  iMNik  useful.  The  factors  on  which  tbe 
author  b.ist*s  his  dt*finititina  t>f  fn*t*sHT«*ss  an*  tuition  and  selectivity.  His  criteria  for  free 
at*ce8S  are  l*>at  the  annual  tuition  not  exceed  $4<NI  and  that  at  le;i8t  one-third  of  the 
freshman  cl.uis  lie  ciiuipt)St*d  of  hii;h  school  Rratluates  from  the  lower  half  of  their  class. 
To  identify  tliiMU*  popul.itions  within  .1  4riHninute  comnnitinR  distance  of  a  free*;iccess 
colleife.  the  anthiir  pn-sents  Statc-by-Siale  prt>filt*s,  usiuK  demographic  tables,  niaps«  and 
an  analysis  of  the  eharaeteristirs  of  each  St.ite.  The  p<*rerni.iRe  of  the  populatkm  within 
couumiliniKdist.mceuf . I  fiet*>acct*ss  college  ranges  from  tlit*  low  of /.eroin  Maine,  Indiana, 
and  Nevada  to  a  hit^h  of  H7  percent  in  ( 'onntxticut,  tiH  percent  in  North  Carolina,  and 
li*)  percent  in  Mississippi.  Tree  .iccesjt  to  hii^hiT  education  nationally  is  Rrapliically  il- 
ltistr.iie«l  by  means  of  a  map  of  tht*  I'nited  St.itt*s  showiuR  are.is  S(*r\rd  by  free»;icccs8 
institniious  .nul  by  t.ibli*s  showini;  countrywide  conipar.itive  levHs  of  accessibility,  popu- 
lation, and  estimates  of  additional  collect's  required. 

A  related  study  by  Richard  I.  Trrrin.  .1  Pecatif  of  Chtmi*f  in  Frff-Accfss  lhi>hff  Educalion^ 
•ilso  pnblishrd  by  tht*  Collri^e  Kntranct*  Kxamin.itton  biiard,  compares  fn*e-access  data 
fur  POa  ami  PN»a  to  drtrrmine  the  t*xtent  of  ch.ul^e  that  h«is  taken  place  over  the  past 
decade.  DciriOK  this  ptTiitd  the  number  of  free-.iccess  colleges"- almost  all  public— 
increased  from  to  7HM.  In  those  ai  t*as  tu  which  ;{0  pi*rrrtit  of  the  population  lived 
within  c«MnnmtinK  distance  of  .1  free-access  college  in  PK'iH,  the  percentage  incre;ised  to 
42  in  PHiH. 


Chapter  IV 


FINANCIAL  AID 
TO  STUDENTS 


The  scictui  ;iiid  mmomtc  wclUbeinc:  of  any  nation  is  determined  in  lat*gc 
measure  by  the  level  of  education  its  citizenry  achieves.  It  follows,  then, 
that  if  as  many  people  as  possible  are  to  he  educated  to  their  highest 
potential,  Hnancial  aid  to  needy  students  must  be  a  primar>*  consideration. 

Higher  education  planners  have  long  agreed  that  student  financial 
assistance  is  a  legitinitite  and  important  part  of  their  responsibilities.  As  a 
n*sult  t)f  this  consensus,  there  is  widespread  acceptance  of  the  premise  that 
no  able  student  should  be  denied  access  to  education  beyond  high  school 
solely  because  of  his  inability  to  pay. 

This  chapter  presents  in  detail  ( I )  State  procedures  to  assess  financial 
needs  of  the  student  piipulation,  and  i2)  State  actions  to  eliminate  cost  as  a 
barrier  to  college  attendance. 

In  undertaking  studies  for  the  purpose  of  recommending  sound  co* 
ordtnated  financial  aid  programs,  State  planners  arc  primarily  concerned 
with  two  major  factors: 

(1)  Establishini;  principlt^  and  assumptions  to  ser\*e  as  the  basis  for  analysis  and 
rocomtnrndatiuns.  and 

(2)  DeterinininR  the  nunibrr  of  sludrnts  requiring  financial  assistance  and  the  overall 
Cf)St  of  an  aid  program. 


GUIDING  PRINCIPLES 
AND  ASSUMPTIONS 

Financial  assistance  programs  in  most  States  are  beset  with  a  number  of 
problems  worthy  of  planners'  attention.  Some  of  these  are  minor  but  others 
are  not—  they  involve  issues  and  goals  bearing  directly  on  program  cffec- 
tiveness* 

When  a  State  assesses  its  student  aid  program,  it  might  well  begin  by 
considering  the  various  purposes  to  which  such  a  program  should  be 
directed.  Some  c  T  the  more  important  policy  questions  related  to  estab* 
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PtNANClAL  AID  TO  STUDENTS 


Itshing  financial  aid  gcials  arc  the  following:^ 

—To  what  extent  should  student  choice  of  institutions  be  broadened? 

—How  much  should  private  education  be  enroiiraged  to  increase  enrollment  in  order 

to  reduce  the  expansion  burden  placed  on  piihlic  iiiHtitutions? 

—  How  vigorous  an  attack  should  be  launched  aiifainst  dropout  and  stretchout  prob« 
letns? 

—  What  priority  should  be  ^iven  to  usinn?  financial  aid  money  to  move  less  affluent 
students  from  deprived  arrets  to  an  oncampus  environment,  versus  usin^  such  funds  to 
establish  new  2*year  colleges  to  which  these  same  studenu  could  commute? 

--  Which  institutions  should  adopt  a  nonselective  admission  policy  desired  to  |^\'e 
all  colle|i^*aRe  youths,  regardless  of  their  stTondary-school  records,  a  chance  to  go  to 
college? 

—With  respect  to  grants  versus  loans,  what  should  be  the  proportion  awarded  to  the 
less  bright  and  less  talented  students  and  to  those  who  are  stronger  intellectually? 

Serious,  indepth  consideration  of  these  and  similar  types  of  questions 
leads  to  formulation  of  sound  policy  and  to  development  of  a  broad  concept 
of  the  purposes  to  which  student  aid  should  be  directed.  Some  assistance  in 
laying  the  groundwork  can  be  gained  by  revicu*ing  the  guiding  principles 
or  conclusions  recommended  in  various  State  studies.^  The  following 
premises  and  principles,  when  justified  by  the  State  and  modified  as 
required 'by  local  circumstances,  may  serve  as  basic  guides  to  effect  an 
orderly,  etiicient,  and  sound  system  of  student  financial  aid. 

BASIC  premises: 

1 .  Because  many  qualified  young  people  either  do  not  enroll  in  colleges 
and  universities  or  drop  out  before  completing  degree  or  certificate  pro- 
grams, society  suffers  a  substantial  loss. 

2.  The  opportunity  to  enroll  in  institutions  of  higher  education  should 
be  available  to  all  young  people  who  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
benefit  from  such  study. 

.  3.  Able  students  who  are,  for  financial  reasons,  pre^Tnted  from  attending 
institutions  of  higher  learning  should  have  the  opportunity  to  qualify  for 
financial  assistance,  either  from  institutions,  the  State,  or  the  Nation* 


'  Developed  in  consultadon  with  Edward  Sanders^  then  (1968)  vice  president  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

*  Many  of  these  recommendations  arc  adapted  from  itudiet  by  the  Illinois  Board  of 
Higher  Education  and  the  Maryland  Advisory  Council  for  Higher  Education.  See 
Scholarship  and  Ftnaneial  Aids  (a  report  to  th*:  Illinoii  Board  of  Higher  Education),  Re* 
port  of  Master  Plan  Committee  P,  Springfield,  1966,  pp.  7-^;  Statewide  Planning^  Report 
of  the  State  of  Maryland  Advisory  Council  for  Higher  Education,  Baltimore,  1967,  ch« 
8,  pp.  3-4. 
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4.  It  is  desirable  that  students  he  permitted  free  choice  among  the 
various  institutions— large  or  small,  public  or  private— insofar  as  such 
freedom  does  not  interfere  with  admission  policies  or  effective  use  of  State 
resources.  (Aid  programs  should  not  differ  so  radically  among  institutions 
within  a  State  as  to  iniiibit  or  prevent  a  student  from  attending  a  college 
of  his  choice.) 

SPECIFIC  principles: 

1.  Qualifications  of  Recipients 

a.  Awards  should  be  limited  to  residents  of  the  State. 

b.  To  be  eligible  for  financial  aid,  a  student  must  be  admitted  to,  and 
continue  in,  a  recognized  nonprofit  postsecondar>*  educational  institution  in 
the  State.  (A  State  attempting  to  calculate  the  cost  of  making  postsecondary 
education  available  to  all  must  consider  the  effect  such  changes  in  admission 
eligibility  will  have  on  overall  aid  funding  requirements.) 

c.  If  funds  for  student  financial  assistance  are  limited,  necessitating 
differential  treatment  of  applicants,  first  consideration  should  be  granted  to 
those  needy  students  who  give  evidence  of  having  the  greatest  potential  for 
successfully  continuing  their  education.  If  limited  funding  necessitates 
further  restrictions,  preference  should  be  given  to  full-time,  as  opposed  to 
part-time,  students,  and  to  undergraduates  in  preference  to  graduate  and 
professional  students. 

2.  Utilization  of  Awards 

Awards  should  be  valid  at  all  public  and  private  nonprofit  postsecondary 
educational  institutions  within  the  State,  regardless  of  a  student^s  vocational 
or  education  objectives. 

3.  Amount  of  Awards 

a.  The  amount  of  the  award  (grant  plus  loan  total)  should  be  based  on 
financial  need'— need  determined  by  the  difference  between  actual  resident 
or  commuter  student  expenses  and  the  amount  parents  and  or  students  can 
contribute  without  being  subjected  to  excessive  financial  strain.  An  addi- 
tional allowance  should  be  provided  to  poor  families  deprived  of  the  earn* 
ings  of  offspring  enrolled  in  college. 


'  To  encourage  and  reward  scholastic  excellence,  States  may  elect  to  give  recognition 
to  those  applicanU  who  elect  to  take  a  qualifying  examination.  The  top  5  to  10  percent 
(scholastically),  for  example,  might  be  designated  as  State*  scholars.  Such  recognition 
awards  are  generally  assigned  without  regard  to  financial  n«!ed. 
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Establislicd  studrfft  t'\f*trnf\  riiay  \n*  dcttiicd  as  lri*itinuitc  expenses  incurred 
wliiie  attendintr  cuilei^e.^  Tliese  include  tuition  and  lees,  textliooks  and 
equipment*  commutaticin,  room  and  lx>ard,  and  reasonable  personal 
expenditures. 

How  much  a  siudeut  «uul  his  parents  can  reascinahly  lie  expected  tucon« 
tribute  sliould  be  based  on  the  decree  xo  u  liich  the  loial  financial  strent^th 
of  the  family  exceeds  the  amount  needed  t  meet  essential  family  livint? 
expensis.  Kv<duation  of  a  family's  ability  to  pa>'  sliould  be  based  on  a 
need-analysis  system  subject  to  adjustment  to  account  for  particular 
circumstances. 

b.  Participatini;  students  sliould  be  encouraged  to  meet  a  portion  of  their 
educational  expenses  throui<[h  employment,^  The  opportunity  to  participate 
in  a  planned  work-study  program  can  prov  ide  reinforcement  for  learnincr, 
valuable  job  experience*  and  a  sense  of  personal  contribution  to  self- 
development. 

e.  The  amount  of  financial  aid  should  be  adjusted  to  take  into  account 
all  grants  and  scholarships  a  student  receives  from  other  sources  — private 
and  pul>lie.  lo  encourage  a  student  to  seek  alternative  f;rantors  and  to 
encouraue  the  latter  to  continue  to  aid  education,  there  should  be  some  net 
tr.iin  to  the  student  for  obtainint;  outside  aid:  consequently,  State  aid  should 
not  be  cut  by  the  exact  amount  awarded  by  other  sources. 

d.  The  award  should  be  limited  to  the  normal  time  span  required  to 
complete  the  decree  program  for  which  the  student  is  enrolled  (usually  a 
maximum  of  5  years  for  undergraduate  training), 

4.  Overall  Funding  and  Grant/Loan  Allocation 

a.  The  t^oal  should  he  an  optimum  financial  assistance  program  sufli- 
ciently  ftmded  to  provide  adequate  awards  to  all  qualified  students.  No  one 
should  be  denied  educational  opportunity  because  financial  assistance  is 
unavailable. 

b.  The  amount  of  an  award  should  always  equal  the  student's  need.  If 
institutional  resources  are  limited,  loans  should  receive  first  consideration 
(up  to  the  amount  each  student  can  repay  withoul  ifTering  undue  fniancial 
hardship).  To  supplement  a  loan,  additional  aid  may  be  supplied  through  a 


*  If  ii  State  must  operate  un  a  liinitecl  aid  budn^ct,  it  ina>%  with  justificatiun,  ainrnd  this 
definition  to  include  "inaxiiii^'ni-level  tuition.'*  Whenever  such  is  the  Ciise,  it  is  axiouiatic 
that  needy  students  will  be  forced  to  base  their  choice  of  institution  not  on  preference  but 
on  cost.  C.'ons(*quently,  the  more  expensive  private  institutions  will  be  placed  at  a  coiiipe- 
titive  disadvantage. 

*  P«irt»tiine  students  with  a  relatively  high  earning  potential  are  expected  to  contribute 
more  than  fiill-tirne  students;  their  financial  need,  while  usually  i^ss  than  that  of  full- 
time  students,  should  nevertheless  be  given  equal  priority. 
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grant— in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  a  predetermined  maximum.^  If  a 
student  requires  more  help  than  that  provided  by  the  loan  grant  com- 
bination,  he  should  be  prepared  to  choose  a  kss  expensive  institution. 

5.  Program  Administration 

a.  State  programs  of  financial  assistance  should  receive  continuing 
review  and  evaluation. 

b.  Awards  should  be  announced  to  high  school  seniors  as  early  in  the 
academic  year  as  possible. 

c.  Administration  under  a  central  agency  is  essential  in  order  to  improve 
efltciency  of  operation  and  to  assure  communication  and  extension  of 
opportunity  to  the  persons  whom  the  program  is  intended  to  serve. 

d.  The  central  agency  administering  a  State  financial  aid  program 
should  publicize  the  program  in  such  a  manner  that,  insofar  as  possible, 
ever>-  high  school  student  within  the  State  needing  financial  help  will  be 
made  aware  not  only  of  the  availability  of  financial  assistance  for  post* 
secondary  education  but  also  of  the  application  procedures. 


CRITERIA  FOR  DETERMINING 
PARENTS'  CONTRIBUTION 

The  question  of  who  should  pay  for  higher  education  is  determined  to  a 
large  extent  by  society's  assessment  of  the  dividends  it  receives  from  colleges 
and  universities. 

Most  States  have  indicated  they  arc  ready  and  willing  to  assur^c  a 
proportionate  share  of  the  cost  of  higher  education.  And  at  the  top  of  their 
financial  priority  list  is  an  alUimportant  objective—to  make  sure  that 
economic  barriers  do  not  prevent  a  single  high  school  graduate  from 
participating  in  the  kind  of  postsecondary  education  for  which  he  mei  ts 
the  entrance  requirements  and  in  which  he  remains  in  good  standing^ 
However,  since  State  resources  are  limited,  it  is  obvious  that  to  achieve  this 
goal,  costs  of  higher  education  must  be  shared  between  the  taxpaying 
public  and  students  and/  or  their  parents. 


*  Grants  may  be  Htnited,  for  example,  to  amounU  not  exceeding  a  reasonable  student 
budgel--or  a  portion  thereof— at  a  typical  public  institution. 

'  Although  State-  are  not  adverse  to  insisting  on  h^ih  icademic  records  as  a  prerequi- 
site for  admission  to  any  institution  of  higher  leai.^  ng— public  or  private— the  majority 
will  not  accept  financial  need  as  a  barrier  to  entrance. 
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riuMvloir,  ill  rstjiilisliiiii*  .1  Stiitr  tiiwinctal  aid  prourani,  aitionu  the  lirst 
qitrstiiHis  lo  be  an.swnvd  is:  ''What  pmportitMi  ofcxpnisis  can  citlicr  tlic 
siuilrnt  ur  his  family  reasonably  be  expoctod  lo  pay  during  the  wlitge- 
fmollrntnt  fttrtmiy"^  Must  students  can  enter  and  remain  in  collene  only  if 
the  «♦\pell^e^  iiivtilved  can  lie  Imriie  with  it  lative  Ciise.  Clonseciuently,  the 
key  to  e\pens<*.sharinu  is  the  amount  that  ctMistitutes  the  tolerable  financial 
burden  a  student  and  tir  his  family  can  assume. 

I  he  best  way  t«>  estimate  the  amount  of  tinancial  sup|Mirt  parents  can 
eontrilmte  toward  colleue  expenses  is  by  detailed  computation.  Clurrenlly  a 
number  tif  sy>tems  are  in  ctmimon  use.  Of  ti3f>  representative  colleses  and 
univer^i^ies  sur\e\ed  in  MMi,^  oH  percent  utilized  the  Clolleqe  Scholarship 
Service  need-analyMs  s\>tem  of  the  Colleue  Entrance  Examination  Board:'** 
2i  percent  used  the  income  tax  method  devised  by  the  I*.  S.  Ollice  of 
Kdiieation:^^  14  percent  relied  on  their  own  institutional  or  State  system; 
and  f)  percent  emphiyed  the  \tuvi'.  ,  »:  i  .ollet;e  IVstinu  Pronram.*-  Basic  to 
eac  h  i»r  these  systems  is  a  standat  .  il  «  ihod  of  determining  a  family *s 
al)iliiy  to  pay  a  metluKi  that  tak  •  .v  unit  the  fact  there  are  certain 
famih  pi  (  nliarities  which  tinanetal  aid  .  xers  will  need  to  consider  in- 
dividnalU.  \u  uiiderMandiuu  of  the  workinv;  of  these  systems  and  their 
ra(i«Miale  i^  a  deimite  preiequisite  to  establishinti;  any  sound  method  of 
need-analysis. 

In  t)rder  in  understand  nee*d-analysis  systems,  a  brief  summary  of  the 
ueneial  tluory  inv«>lved  is  necessary.  To  simplify  the  presentation,  such 
eompltcatinu  f.ieiors  as  the  parents*  contribution  potential  from  non* 
income-producinu  assets  and  the  student^  ctmtribution  will  Ih»  omitted. 
Ilie  discussion  will  concentrate  on  the  principal  source  of  the  Jamilys 
contril)inion:  revenue  from  income  akme— specifically  from  wai?es  or 
salaries,  rents,  return  on  investments,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  self-empkiyed, 
net  earninus. 

.\t  the  risk  of  oversimplification*  it  can  lie  said  that  most  approaches  to 
assessinu  family  ability  to  pay  in/<ilve  the  design  of  a  computation  system 
cousiNiini;  of  five  iKisii  parameters.  The  eontrollinq  variables,  plus  the  total 

*  P.tit  i>f  thr  fili.ini'i.il  liiinlrn  th.it  iiiiist  Im*  .issiiinrcl  by  a  student  whilr  onroUril  is  the 
iniHirt.iry  v.thir  of  .ill  liKins  (plus  intrn*8t)  th.it  imist  rvrntu.illy  br  repaid. 

»  i  hiMM.is  MrK.iy,  M.  I).  Owii?.  ;ind  W.iltcr  Kiirz,  unpublished  dat.i  from  thr  L'.  .S. 
Olhrr  of  Lduc.itiiiii:  -Survry  iif  NVrd-.Xu.iiysis  Mrthcids  I  srd  in  Institutions  of  Higher 
lliliu  .itinii/*  Spring  P((>H. 

*  'Colirm*  Srh.il.irship  Service.  Atunua!  far  ttmtuud  Atd  (fffic^n,  N72  Hen%mn,  (killefre 
F.mr.im  e  Kx.iiniiLition  Ro.ird.  Princeton,  N.J..  Pj7lf. 

"  r.  S.  Dep.irtiiit  nt  of  I  lealth.  Education,  iind  Welfare.  Oflice  of  Education*  /JW/rwm. 
f.».C  Ah*'"*-  Criiift  l-nhrni  StwUnt  Aui  Pfo^titnn  {Id  revised  edition).  W.ishini^ton*  ii. 
March  Ph»b. 

*'  *l*he  Aiiierir.iii  Collrire  I'l^tini;  Program.  }i'ttuifmnk  fur  Ftmwctnl  AtfJ  Atimttmhnfurs^ 
n72  N7i.  Inwa  City.  Iowa.  Pi72. 
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concept  <»f  the  model,  are  discussed  on  the  pases  which  follow  and  arc 
graphically  illustrated  in  lii^ure  IV-l. 

Most  systems  are  based  on  the  concept  of  three  income  ranges:  a  poverty 
range,  limited  to  families  not  expected  to  contribute  to  educational  expenses; 
a  ins'tfian-moflnt  imome  range,  limited  to  families  who  can  afford  to  con- 
tribute  toward  board  and  incidentals:  and  an  increasing  affluent  range,  limited 
to  families  able  to  pay  for  student  expenses  beyond  those  of  basic  main- 
tenance.  Sp'-cific  and  indepth  criteria  for  dctrrmining  these  parameters 
are  the  followini»: 

I.  Identification  of  the  pov«  ny-threshold  income  level  at  which  families 
arc  c<msidered  t«i  \w  just  emerging  and  therefore  able  to  c«Mitributc  only  a 
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token  anuiiint  (Irss  \\uu\  SHK),  lor  oxainpio)  to  the  studentN  cducatiunal 
expenses.  Below  tins  ineome  level  no  eontrilmtiiHi  is  expected.  Immediately 
aljove  this  level,  the  near*puor  Tamily  can  l)e  expected  to  make  increasing 
contrilmtions  toward  the  essentials  of  board  and  other  student  maintenance 
Costs.  The  VJl\  poverty  threshold  for  a  nonf,uni  family  of  four  was  S4,I37. 
This  index,  pn»pan»d  by  the  T.  S.  Rmrau  of  the  Census,  providi»s  a  rant?c  of 
poverty  income  cutoiis  adjusted  by  such  factors  as  family  size  and  com- 
position, sex  and  aye  of  the  family  head,  and  farm*nonfarm  residence.  At 
the  core  of  this  definition  of  poverty  is  a  nutritionally  adequate  food  plan 
T'economy''  plan)  designed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  **emer- 
Rency  or  temporary  use  when  funds  are  low/'**^ 

2.  Identification  of  the  basic  cost  of  child  rearing  that  families  of  mod* 
crate  means  normally  provide.  Tor  families  with  a  moderate  income, 
expenditures  for  such  basic  necessities  as  food,  clothing,  medical  care, 
etc.  -  exclusive  of  housing— amount  to  approximately  S1,0UU  for  a  9«month 
period  (the  academic  year).'* 

i.  Identilication  of  the  marginal  income  level  at  which  families  are  able 
to  meet  the  basic  cost  of  child  rearing  without  undue  hardship.  It  is  reason* 
alile  to  ey  "t  that  parents  with  less  than  a  marginal  income  will  not  be 
able  to  contrtoute  the  entire  basic  cost  of  child  rearing  toward  educational 
expense's.  The  marginal  income  level,  though  substantially  above  the 
poverty  threshold,  is  probably  below  what  is  labeled  by  the  Bureau  of 
LalKir  Statistics  as  ''intermediate  income''  (SI 0,971  for  a  four-member 
urban  family  in  1971).'^ 

4.  IdentiK^ation  of  an  index  of  discretionary  (easily  reallocated)  income 
which  may  be  used  to  indicate  the  more  affluent  family's  ability  to  con* 
tribute  an  amount  toward  student  expenses  in  excess  of  the  basic  cost  of 
child  maintenance. 

As  family  income  increases,  greater  amounts^^  are  spent  on  such  personal* 
indulgence  items  as  tol)acco,  alcoholic  beverages,  recreation,  contributions, 
and  gifts.  More  importantly,  higher  income  means  a  substantial  increase 

For  more  infonnatiuii  on  the  povrrty  threshold,  sec  U.  S.  Departttient  of  Coiitmercc« 
Bureau  of  the  Onsus,  Curttnt  Population  Hrpurts,  Series  P»2:i  no.  2H,  and  Series  P»60, 
nos.  HI  .mdH2. 

"  Based  on  a  weighted  average  budget  change,  the  CblleRe  Scholarship  Ser\*ice  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Hoard  estimates  that  this  amount  in  Ill71  was  approxi* 
m.itely  SKOjO  for  a  '^nionth  period.  See  James  L.  Bowman,  Somt  Ihnui^kts  ana  RtfleUtcns 
Regardtni^  Parmtal  Abtlttjy  7  o  Pay  /or  Ht^her  Education^  CSS  position  paper,  Princeton,  N.J., 
revised  April  PJ7I. 

I*.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Ihm  Standards  of  Living 
for  an  I 'than  Family  of  Four  Pfnons  (spring  liw>7),  BLS  Bulletin  iri7(>-5:  updated  by  BLS 
in  Autumn  1971  l*rban  F.iiiiily  Budgets  and  Geographical  Comparative  Indexes/* 
Apr.  27,  1972,  Washington,  Ih  C. 

At  all  income  levels,  expenditures  for  personal  indulgence  remain  a  relatively  con* 
stant  II  to  12  percent  of  income  before  taxes  (see  table  IV*I). 


c:Rii>.Rt.\  urn  iit  ikkMiMNCi  i»ari;m-'  coMkiBi  rioN 


in  the  amount  of  money  av.iil.iblr  Un  triionary  invrsimcni  and  savinqs 
(cxcluclint^  niortitauc*  and  lift-insurance  payments).  Sinee  money  spenl  un 
persona Uindnlttence  iloms  and  for  hmMments  and  or  savings  can  la* 
diverted  to  other  channels  without  seriously  luwerinu  the  family's  standard 
of  living,  it  leprcsenis  niones  parent^^  can  rr.dlocaie  for  educational  ex- 
pensiN. 

What  a  family  contrihutes  toward  (^durational  expenses  would  not,  uf 
course,  be  derived  cxclusiveK  fn«n  the  aforementionc'd  catei^ories.  To  meet 
college  expenses,  families  elect  iu  ciiani;e  their  spendinc  patterns  in  many 
ditlerent  ways.  However,  personaUindukence  expenditures  and  invest- 
ments and  savings  can  l)e  well  delinrd  and  clearly  nuHliftcd;  therefore  they 
constitute  a  mcasuiahle  and  reaMwiahly  valid  indicator  uf  the  overall 
potential  of  parents  to  reallocate  income. 

In  ttihle  IV* I  (billed  on  inct)me  before  taxes  of  a  family  of  four)  the 
expenditures  for  perMuial  iudult^ence  and  the  amount  available  for  invest* 
nu  nt  and  savhii>s  arc  di*picted  fur  a  wide  ranqe  of  income  lexels.  It  should 
be  ntiied  that  incoine  for  investment  and  savinus  below  the  marginal 


Table  IV- 1. —Relationship  of  discretionary  income  to  family  income  before 
taxe$,  urban  families  of  four  persons 
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»  IntliiiM  jrr  r^jjriMlnurrs  f..r  nirrrni  inn^iiuiptinn  nftnlMiMi,  .tl*t.lHilH  l*r\rr.i«r<,  Kif(«  and  rnrinhmhuit. 
rrrrration.  Jml  unr-hjlf  nf  fninl  nmsuni*'*!  fr»im  Imnir 

» Ininmr  iv  Jibl.lr  U»t  invr<!n»riit  .mil  <a\  itit(s  iiioiirtjr%  imonir  adrr  tjnr^.  Ir^<i«lisl»iir<rmrn»sf"r  in-iuranrr, 
RifM.  anil  ii.»i»ri»MHiMn^.  .mil  .ill  mirrnt  1  niisiiitipiM>n  mjH  niliinn  -  SjhI  imomr  is  avjiljlilr  i«i  imrrjs*-  av^X% 
anil  rriluir  luliilitirt.  mjkr  ri|nii\  jM\in«  hi*  f..r  rr.1l  r^tjir.  .in«l  fnr  <j\inn^  \i  liiw-im«iiiir  lr\rls.  j  nriejiivr 
attnnint  urnrrjllv  rrtlr.  ts  {irmt  u«i»  uf  ^.ixintfv  .in  in«  ir.iM*  iti  ilrlii.  ur  ImMtirss  Invsrs 

Souf*f:  I"  s.  Or|>.iitn»»*n'  iif  l.jlHir.  H.irr.vi  iif  I..il»..i  xt.,t,%t|. «.  Cn-um^*  hkf^nfiiturr^  W  /*w«m/.  Supplrtnfnt  2. 
Pan  V  til  hl.S  krpMtt  J  ?7-  <  ...xrintnrM  Printline  Oth.r.  W.i-liiia"Mn.  OC  .  I'M'V  p-  "  HI.S  uill  ti(Klate 
iti  finiltngs  fMU*>v«inL(  t  •  "n^«iin*  r  r\|ipnth'Mir  ,t.n|\  i.n  l't7J-7.{. 
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iiictiiiu*  \v\v\  is  tlr^ativl^  an  iiidicattuti  that  savtni{s  have  had  to  be  used  for 
current  consumption,  that  there  has  been  an  incn*ase  in  indebtedness,  or 
that  business  losses  have  been  incurred. 

5.  Identitication  oi  a  progressive  rate  of  assessment  to  be  applied  to 
di>(TetiiHiary  inciime  fur  tlu'  purpose  ol  (Mkulatini*  parents'  supplemental 
contribution  for  student  expenses. 

Supplemental  support  lalkA  e  basic  ccwt  of  child  rearinc:),  which  begins 
at  the  maruinal  income  level,  rises  in  proportion  to  the  discretionary  income 
index.  Ihe  exact  amount  that  can  readily  be  reallocated  for  student 
expenses  is  a  matter  of  judgment.  If  the  *'total  parents'  contributions'* 
suguested  by  the  Clollege  Scliohirsbip  Ser\ice  are  used  as  a  guide,  approxi« 
inately  70  percent  of  the  discretionary  income  index  for  a  family  of  four  can 
he  reallocated  at  the  $27,5lH)  income  level;  (iO  percent  at  the  siB,5(M)  level; 
and  40  percent  at  the  S13,750  level. 

This  brief  discussion  of  the  theory''  of  evaluating  family  ability  to  pay  is 
intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  complexities  of  need  evaluation. 
BecauH*  of  the  growing  complexity  and  wide  variation  in  nationwide  living 
standards,  each  .State  — if  it  is  to  derive  the  greatest  possible  benefit  from 
available  financial  aid  will  need  to  give  further  careful  study  to  the 
overall  problem,  espi^ially  to  the  parent«contribution  aspects  as  they  relate 
to  biuher  education. 


A  MODEL  FOR  NEED- 
ANALYSIS 

Recommendations  to  increase  State  financial  aid  to  students  can  be 
justified,  in  part,  by  two  economic  facts  of  life-- namely,  the  large  number 
of  yiiuths  with  academic  potential  who  cannot  afford  to  go  to  college  and 
the  significant  number  who,  though  enrolled,  must  constantly  fight  for 
economic  survival. 

As  a  means  of  calculating  student  financial  aid  needs,  a  mathematical 
model  may  be  used  one  w  hich  encompasses,  at  least  in  theory,  a  majority 
of  the  variables  and  assumptions  required  for  a  realistic  solution.  Such  a 
model,  explained  in  this  section,  requires  State  data  input  as  well  as  adjust* 


*'  Thr  theory  itsi'If.  drvdoped  in  \  rrpresenta  a  joint  cfTort  on  the  part  of  the  author 
ami  l  liuiiiiis  \fcK.iy  .ind  M.  D.  Orwi)^  of  the  Division  of  Student  Financial  Aid,  Bureau 
of  llif^her  Kducatiun,  I'SOE,  both  of  whom  contributed  many  useful  ideas  and  informa* 
tion. 
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mnit  io  Itical  anistiMiiUs.  I  ui  illiiMr.nivt*  piupusrs,  tlu*t>ri*tu«il  iiiiticaial 
data  liavc  Inrn  uschI,  ami  pruuraiiit)|H*ratit)iw  luivc  Iktii  a>suiiu*d  wlucli  are 
ctMisistnit  with  the  (ihjc*c  lives  of  stiidnu  financial  aid  prn^rams  in  many 
States. 

Thi*  fnnc  lion  ul'  tlu*  ini;<li*l  twufoUl:  <  I  j  to  ilettTniine  the  niimlnT  of 
hi^li  schtK>I  urachiatrs  in  a  Stau*  whi^  thoimh  motivated  to  attend  college, 
are  denied  higher  edueational  op|Htrtunitit*s  Urause  thev  lack  the  money 
and  are  unahh*  to  earn  it«  and  (2)  to  dett*nnine  tlu*  cost  of  a  Statt*  fniancial 
aid  urant  program  (to  he  supplemented  hy  loans)  that  will  provide  appro- 
priatt*a>Mstancetosuch  yonth'i.  *rhe  model  isdesii^ned  to  identify  the  tinan- 
cial  needs  tif  elii*ihle  youths  w  ho  mt  futt  attendtnu  colleue.  No  attempt 
has  heen  made  to  ih'termine  w  hether  or  not  e\i>tinu  prourams  are  adequate 
to  meet  the  iinancial  needs  of  students  currently  enrolled. 

"^heory 

This  model  is  hasrd  on  a  theory  oriuinaify  advanced  hy  Andre  Daniere, 
research  pn)fe>Mir  at  Ho^^ton  C*olleueJ''  l)aniere*s  tlu*or\'  is  that  the  potential 
college  entrance  r.ite  of  pot>r  \oiiths,  if  iriven  financial  assistance^  can  he 
uauued  hy  the  existing  entrance  rate  of  youths  with  similar  colletrc  aptitude 
from  hiuh-income  families.  What  this  means  is  that  if  UO  percent  of  high 
school  graduates  with  ut>od  scluilastic  aptitude,  from  families  with  incomes 

.  in  excess  of  SIOJKNK  enter  college,  then  the  <)0  percent  of  poor  youths  who 
presently  enter  colleue*  with  the  satne  aptitude,  from  families  with  incomes 
of  less  than  S5,UUU,  could  he  expected  to  rise  to  near  the  80  percent  level  // 

'  financial  barriers  to  eolle^e  entrance  were  removed  and  tj  adequate 
motivation  were  provided. 

For  many  qualified  youths  from  deprived  backgrounds,  low  motivation, 
limited  aspirations,  and  inclitfcrent  parents  are  strong  deterrents  to  college 
entrance.  So  powerful  are  these  factors  that  often  they  cannot  lie  overcome 
simply  by  providing  financial  assistance.  No  ruent  studies  have  l>een 
conducted  that  determine,  with  assurance,  the  relative  importance  of 
aiotivation  \is-a*vis  financial  need  to  nonattendance  among  college-able 
vtmths.  In  the  model,  estimates  are  used  to  indicate  the  proportion  of 
potential  enrollees  for  whom  lack  of  motivu.itm  is  solely  decisive  in  pre- 
venting college  entrance.  The  fact  that  no  authoritative  figures  are  available 
reflects  a  serious  deficiency  in  current  data,  and  the  use  of  estimates  natu- 
rally places  the  validity  of  the  model  outputs  in  a  questionable  light. 

*'Src  .\nilrr  D.iiaiTr,  "  I  hr  Bt'm-fits  .iiui  (Uwts  i>f  Aiti-rn.icivr  Fcdfr.il  Proi*ratm  of 
riii.iiiri.il  to  (*ollri;(*  Stiiilriits/*  in  Joint  Kcononiic*  (Uininiittee,  Coni^ress  of  the 
I  nitrci  Sttitrs.  I hr  Ei*m*mu  \  ntid  Ftmmifm  of  llinhf  Hducutum  in  thf  (*mtfd  Staffs^  I*.  S. 
Go.rrninrnt  iVintinK  ^>fl*M''.  U'.isliinutnn.  I).  C.  PMi*>. 
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Data  Requirements 

Miidcl  opcniiion  requires  the  State  to  collect  input  data  itlentiryintf  the 
relative  iiitUience  of  socioecuniitnic  status  and  collecfe  aptitude  on  at- 
tendance rales  at  ^ucee^sive  aiade?  ic  levels  uf  a  randomly  selected  uroup 
ol  Slate  liiuh  h  IumiI  seniors.  BeeauM^  of  known  ditferences  hetween  males 
and  females  in  their  propeuMU  to  pursue  lii(;her  education  and  in  the 
intluence  of  socioeconomic  sta'  is  and  scholastic  aptitude  on  their  cduca* 
tional  attainments,  separate  tabulations  should  he  made  by  sex.  (To 
stmplit'y  this  pa^sentation*  such  a  procedure  was  not  followed.) 

The  two  variables  are: 

(n  (toll(  i;f*  .iptitiidt*  iiir.isiiir'd  hy  thiist*  tists  th.it  (*stiin;itr  promise  of  perforiitancc. 
T  ill*  ciistribiitioii  shoiiUi  hi*  ili\  i(lt*tl  into  qiiartili*  catt*G:ori(**.. 

(J)  I'.iinilv  iiu'oiiu*  lM*fon*  t.ixrs.  Since*  f.iiiiily  iiicoiiw*  is  corrH.itrd  with  must  indicator! 
of  siM  iiH*i  i)iii)iuir  st.itus.  it  is  iis(*(l  in  thr  model  as  .1  rr^isonable  substitute  for  a  com* 
pi»>it*'  index  i»l  siH'i.il  cl.iss  in  order  tu  facilitate  cuiiiputations.  The  distribution  should 
lie  liiv;  ied  into  five  .ippruxini.itely* equal  t;ri>iips\ 

Tlie  dcMred  relationships  are: 

(1)  lor  the  uroiip  (cohort)  component  ur.idnatini;  from  hi^h  school.  .1  cross-classified 
iiistrilnitioii  of  Ci>llei;e  aptitude  and  f.imily  income. 

(2)  I  or  the  un^iip  component  lK*t;innini*  in*St.ite  postsecondary  education;  i.e.,  coU 
le^e  fii*shmen,  (.1)  a  crosH-cLissifinl  distribution  of  college  aptitude  and  f.imily  incomri 
and  (b)  .1  cniss-cl.issified  itstribution  of  f.imily  income  and  controUtype  of  institution; 
i.e  ,  public  or  private  university,  4*year  or  2-ye.ir  college. 

In  addition  to  the  preccdinu  information,  the  following  normative  data 
fur  instautions  of  hit^her  education  in  the  State,  by  type  and  control,  are 
required:  (I)  student  charces  (room,  board,  tuition),  (2)  undergraduate 
class-ioH  lass  retenlttm  rates,  and  (3)  ratio  of  dormitory  residents  to  com- 
muier  students. 

In  the  followinu  discussion  of  model  operation,  tbeoretical  example  data 
(actually  estimated  naticmal  norms  for  1966)  are  used  to  illustrate  the 
computational  procedures  involved  and  sum^est  the  general  relative  values 
of  input  variables  and  mcKlel  outputs.  The  bivariate  relationship  between 
family  income  and  college  aptitude  for  the  selected  group,  which  is  strictly 
thiH>reiicaK  has  been  derived  by  adjusting  the  data  of  .Sewell  and  Shah** 
to  conform  to  national  parameters.  In  general,  all  known  distributions  of 
a  single  variable  have  been  maintained  by  adjusting  the  cross*classified 
cellular  data  in  each  bivariate  table  to  produce  the  given  parameters.  All 

Wtlliaiii  II.  Sewell  and  N'inial  I*.  Shah.  '•Socioeconomic  Status.  Inlellicencc,  and  the 
Att.untnent  of  Higher  Education/*  .SWio/^i^y  f»f  Eduratwtt,  vol.  40,  no.  I,  Winter  1087, 
pp.  I2<. 
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original  sources  are  cited,  but  in  no  instance  should  the  originators  be  held 
accountable  for  any  of  the  estimated  data  presented. 

Model  Operation 

Operation  of  the  model  involves  10  steps.  These  are  first  listed  in  outline 
form  then  explained  in  the  ensuing  text. 

Restraints 

STEIM.  Determining  restraints  under  which  model  will  operate, 
consistent  with  State  policy. 

Enrollment 

STEP  2.  Measuring  the  distribution  of  high  school  graduates,  by 
family  income  and  college  aptitude. 

STEPS.  Measuring  the  distiibution  of  high  school  graduates 
entering  college  the  following  fall,  by  family  income  and 
college  aptitude. 

STEP  4.  Computin^'  the  percent  of  high  school  graduates  entering 
college  in  the  fall  following  graduation,  by  family  income 
and  college  aptitude. 

STEP  5.  Estimating  the  increase  in  college  entrance  rates  of  high 
school  graduates  as  a  result  of  removal  of  all  economic 
l>arriers.  Calculating  the  expected  increase  in  high  school 
graduates  entering  college. 

Pricing 

STEP  6.  Measuring  the  attendance  pattern  of  enteiing  freshmen, 
by  family  income  and  by  type  and  control  of  institution. 
Calculating  the  attendance  distribution  of  those  additional 
high  school  graduates  expected  to  enter  college  as  a  result 
of  removal  of  all  economic  barriers. 

STEP  7.  Determining  typical  undergraduate  student  budgets,  by 
type  and  control  of  institution. 

STEPS.  Computing  the  expected  contribution  by  parents  and 
student  toward  college  expenses. 

STEP  9.  Computing  the  amount  of  student  financial  aid  required, 
by  family  income  and  by  type  and  control  of  institution. 
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STEP  10.  Calculatiiiii;  the  averat;e  Hnancial  aid  requirement  per 
additional  high  school  graduate  entering  college  as  a 
result  of  removal  of  all  economic  barri«:rs.  CUilculating  total 
program  costs. 

Restraints 

STEP  1.  Determining  restraints  under  which  model  uill  operate, 
consistent  with  State  policy. 

Various  parameters  and  restraints  control  operation  of  the  model.  They 
define  participant  eligibility,  utilization,  amount  and  form  of  awards,  and 
overall  funding  level  of  the  program.  In  determining  these  limits,  existing 
State  goals  and  policy  must  serve  as  a  guide.  For  purposes  of  demonstrating 
model  operation,  the  following  restraints  are  assumed: 

Participant  eligibility: 

a.  High  school  graduate  or  equivafent 

b.  State  resident 

c.  Accepted  for  admission  or  matriculated  as  an  undergraduate — 
under  existing  admission  requirements — at  a  recognized  nonprofit 
postsecondar>*  educational  institution  within  the  State 

d.  Demonstrated  financial  need 

Utilization  of  awards: 

a.  Xonspecified  in  terms  of  vocational  chc»ice  and  geographical 
location  within  the  State 

b.  \*alid  at  all  recognized  nonprofit  post&econdary  educational 
institutions  in  the  State 

Amount  of  awards: 

Limited  to  the  difference  between  established  resident  or  commuter 
student  costs  and  the  amount  parents  and  sturlf'nrs  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  contribute  without  being  subjected  to  undue 
financial  hardship;  adjusted  to  take  :*v.n  account  all  nonrepayable 
grants  and  scholarships  received  by  students  from  other  sources. 

Overall  funding  level  of  program  and  type  of  awards: 

Proportion  of  grants  to  loans  must  be  such  that  the  financial  needs 
of  all  qualifying  students  are  met;  a  ant  maximum  must  be 
establbhed. 
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Table  IV-2.<— High  achool  Araduates*  by  family  income  and  collefte  aptitude^ 


AxttA^  familv 

tnrtunf»  ciuinllte^ 

Low  1th 

C4>tlea«  aptitude  quartile' 

High  tit 

Total 

Low  5th 

2.V) 

210 

I.jO 

800 

4th 

•  1  lift 

21  Hi 

lUO 

:kl 

2Iu 

210 

2m 

8liO 

2d 

l&U 

200 

210 

210 

BOO 

High  Ist 

IHO 

210 

2B0 

800 

Total 

1  .4NNI 

I.INR) 

1  Am 

I.O(K) 

4.000 

NoTt.— Total  t  ohori  of  high  school  graHnatcft  tquaU  4,000. 


*  Theurriit  al  ruamplr. 

>  Aptitiitir  «|tiartilr  (hvixionH  fur  total  cohort,  based  on  .\rmy  lieneral  Classification  Test  scores  of  98.5  110 
(mean),  ami  l;St  .>V 

•  Quiniile  divisions  tor  total  cohort,  based  on  family  incomes  (»f  l«V^i  S7,(i00,  $10,000,  and  |L1,00O. 


Enrollment 

STEP  2.    Measuring  the  distribution  of  high  school  graduates,  by 
family  income  and  college  aptitude. 

Because  circumstances  var\%  each  State  must  conduct  its  own  survey  to 
determine  the  existing  association  between  economic  status  and  college 
aptitude  of  high  schuul  graduates.  A  randomly  selected  appropriately 
sized  group  of  State  high  school  seniors  will  provide  the  required  data. 
Once  obtained,  the  data  can  be  assembled  in  a  bivariate  table  similar  to 
table  I\'-2,  which  depicts  an  estimated  aptitude-income  matrix  for  the 
United  States. 

As  part  of  a  statewide  testing  program,^  any  number  of  acceptable 
group^administered  tests  can  be  used  to  predict  general  overall  levels  of 
future  academic  performance.  Because  the  number  of  youths  who  graduate 
from  high  .nchool  fluctuates,  the  mean  and  quartUe  scores  for  any  given  test 
will  vary  from  State  to  State.  No  |  ;trticular  signiftcance  need  be  attached 


Many  group  testa  have  proved  to  be  useftil  in  predicting  future  scholastic  achieve- 
ment. Atnoni^  those  suitable  for  use  at  the  adolescent  and  adtilt  levels  are  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT),  the  American  College 
Testing  Program  Examination  (ACrT),  the  College  Qualification  Test  (CQT),  and  the 
Cooperative  School  and  Ckillege  Ability  Test  (SCAT).  These  and  otb.r  testt  can  be  used 
to  predict,  with  .acceptable  validity,  the  likelihood  of  a  student  achieving  success  in 
college  academic  work.  For  detailed  reviews,  sec  Oscar  Krisen  Buros,  ed.,  Mfntat  Meas^ 
uffmenis  Ytafbook  (Hth  ed.),  The  Gryphon  Press,  Highland  Park,  N.  J.,  1965. 
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to  the  exact  values  involved.  As  a  matter  of  interest,  however,  the  quartile 
divisions  for  high  school  graduates  based  on  the  Army  General  Classifica* 
tion  Test  (AGCT)^'  or'-ur  generally  at  scores  97-98,  110  (mean),  and 
120-121.^^  Quartile  scores  may  be  significantly  higher  in  States  with 
selective  elementary-secondary  systems  and  slightly  lower  in  States  in  which 
most  youths  graduate  from  high  school. 

National  data  giving  the  distribution  of  family  income  for  high  school 
graduates  are  not  readily  available.  A  reasonable  substitute  is  the  dis- 
tribution of  total  monetary  income  of  families  in  which  the  age  of  the  head- 
of-household  is  35  to  34  (the  general  age  range  for  most  parents  of  high 


The  Army  Grnrral  ClASsification  Test  may  be  used  to  measure  general  mental  abiU 
ity  and  scholastic  aptitude.  To  support  justification  of  the  many  uses  claimed,  however,  a 
complete  set  of  new  validity  and  reliability  studies  are  needed.  AGCT  scores  are  used  in 
this  study  because  they  include  the  required  national  data  for  all  high  school  graduates. 

^  Information  is  based  on  1949  data.  The  IQ  scale  resembles  that  of  the  AGCT: 
the  average  score  for  the  total  population  is  100  on  both:  the  spread  of  scores  is  approxi- 
mately the  same. 
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Table  IV*J.«»Hifth  school  graduates  enterinft  college  the  following  fall,  by 
family  Income  and  collefte  aptitude* 


C4»llritf  JiHitiiUr  i|iunilr^ 


A\ri«ii(r  fjmilv 

Ilmli  W 

Tiiial 

lVrr«»nt 

iiu'  itiir  t|iiiiitilr* 

tlKiributian 

Lciw 

71 

- 

ao 

l:t.8 

4th 

HI 

IOj 

41.1 

lo,D 

id 

7n 

lui 

120 

1411 

4.V> 

20.0 

12« 

|()K 

4ti2 

21 . 1 

llii;h  1st 

74 

III 

1!4I 

ri7j 

20.2 

Tot.il 

477 

772 

100,0 

Percent 

In.tt 

21.8 

;r..i 

IINKO 

distributiiin 

il  itradtiatrft  rqujU  4.(NNI. 

*  Thrtimit  jl  eKjmpIf* 

>  A(ititiiflr  :|iMrtilr  iliviMnit^  lot  tutal  tulmrt.  lusri)  on  AiiCtT  M  orrit  i>f  MK.ri,  11U  (mrjin),  an<l  121.5. 
'Quintilr  (luuitiiH  ti.i  ittt.il  it.|i«itt.  t».i%ril  on  fjniiK  inionir<  of  S'vUNK  $*,iiUO,  SlO.UfMI,  and  S13,IIU0. 


scluKil  srniors).  For  L'.  S.  fatnilics  in  tlus  catoi^ory  in  1966,  the  quintilc 
divisions  occurred  at  incomes  of  S3,227,  87,595,  S9,926,  and  812,961.2'^ 

rhc  relationship  between  family  income  and  college  apthude  of  high 
school  uradiiates  delineated  in  tabic  I\*-2  is  graphically  illustrated  in  figi.. : 
IV*2.  What  the  latter  shows  is  that  family  income  is  distributed  normally 
only  for  hiuh  school  uradiiates  in  the  two  middle-aptitude  quaniles;  i.e., 
approximately  20  percent  of  all  students  fall  within  each  family-income 
quintilc.  lliuh  school  graduates  in  the  lowest  aptitude  quanilc  arc  from 
proportionately  more  families  of  lower  income.  Proportionately  fewer 
students  with  low  aptitude  come  from  high*ii;''ome  families.  The  reverse  is 
true  for  siudt*nts  with  the  hiuhesi  measured  ap  itude:  a  greater  proportion 
from  high*income  families,  fewer  from  h  •  ncome  families.  This  theoretical 
distributiiin  is  based  on  the  ueneral  findinus  of  Sewell  and  Shah.^* 

STEI*  3.  Measuring  the  distribution  of  high  school  graduates  entering 
college  the  followiiig  fall,  by  family  income  and  college 
aptitude. 

The  purpose  of  this  step  is  to  ascertiiin  the  association  between  the 
ec<»nomtc  status  and  college  aptitude  of  those  high  school  graduates  from 

l\  S.  Drp.irtinrni  <if  (ttuiiiiirrrr,  Riirr.tu  of  Census*  **Cansunu'r  Income/'  Currrnt 
Pifuiiitwn  Reputh.  Series  P-MJ,  mi.  Tii,  I'.  S.  Govrrnnicnt  Printing  Office,  Washington, 

3*  Srwell  and  Sluili,  op.  cit. 
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Figui*  IV*3.  -  llluMritiMdiitrilMtionof  iUmv  GMimiCiatffie^^  WNwfer 


Enuring  eotltgi 
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J 


4th  quartilf 


Itt  quartilt 


Source.    Osel  Wolfe,  ed.,  Amcnca's  Reioufcas  of  Speciaiifed  Talent.  Harper  and 
Brothers.  New  York.  i9&4. 


the  culiort  (cunstitutinc;  a  subc^up)  who  enter  college  in  the  fall  folluwing 
graduation.  The  values  of  family  income  at  the  quintile  divisions  and  the 
sco^e^;  of  college  aptitude  at  the  quartile  divisions  are  those  previously 
cited  -  i.e.,  for  the  total  cohort.  Estimated  national  data  of  the  type  re* 
quired  appear  in  table  I\*-3. 

*I'he  distribution  of  en'erinR  freshmen  classified  by  the  cohort  college- 
aptitude  quartiles  has  been  equated  with  the  result  of  a  shift  in  the  aptitude* 
distribution  cur\*e--from  a  mean  score  of  1 10  for  the  high  school  graduate 
cohort  to  115  for  the  subgroup  who  enter  college.  On  the  AGCT  scale, 
students  who  matriculate  average  about  five  points  higher  than  do  all 
students  who  graduate  from  high  school.-^  This  shift  reflects  the  more 


*^  D.iel  Wolfe,  ed.,  Ammca\  Kesnurcfs  of  Sprciatiz^d  Talent^  Harper  and  Brothers,  New 
York,  PJri4,  p.  I4b. 
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Table  1V*4.— Percentafte  of  hi0i  ichool  ftraduatet  entering  college  in  the 
following  fall,  by  family  income  and  college  aptitude^ 

CultrKe  aptitude  qu«rtilr' 

Average  family  Low  4ih  3a  2d  Higli  Ut  Total 

income  quiniile* 


Low  Ath 

2?> 

.H 

42 

GO 

38 

4th 

.<r> 

4(» 

55 

74 

r.2 

Jd 

37 

48 

tiU 

78 

55 

'2d 

.18 

4«» 

til 

80 

58 

llifth  Isi 

57 

b2 

71 

8(i 

72 

Total 

4H 

j» 

77 

55 

NoTF..— Total  i-nhfMi  of  high  ichool  graduates  equaU  4.000. 
1  Thrureiiral  enamplr 

>  Aptitude  quartile  Hivi»ii»n«  fi*r  ii>ial  ruhort,  baird  on  ACUrT  srorrt  of  9N.A.  110  (mean),  and  121.5. 
•Qumtilr  divuions  fiir  total  ioh<irt,  haird  on  famdy  inromesof  f-'*.*')nO,  S7,flOO,  110.000,  and  Ilii.OOO. 


rt(;oruus  intellectual  selection  which  takes  place  as  students  move  up  the 
educational  ladder. 

STEP  4.  Computing  the  percent  of  high  school  graduates  entering 
college  the  following  fall,  by  family  income  and  college 
aptitude. 

The  family  income  and  college  aptitude  of  high  school  graduates  who 
enter  college  the  following  fall  may  be  determined  by  dividing  the  number 
of  entering  freshmen  in  each  cell  of  table  I\*-3  by  the  corresponding  number 
of  high  school  graduates  in  table  I\*-2.  The  resulting  attendance  ratios, 
based  on  estimated  national  data,  are  shown  m  table  IV*4.  In  the  lowest 
socioeconomic  and  lowest  aptitude  group  there  is  only  a  25  percent  proba- 
bility that  an  individual  w  ill  enter  college:  in  the  highest  socioeconomic  and 
aptitude  group,  an  86  percent  probability.  For  the  total  cohort  of  4,000 
high  school  graduates,  2,194  entered  college— an  overall  entrance  rate  of 
53  percent. 

To  assist  in  visualizing  the  relationship  between  aptitude  test  scores, 
famil)  income,  and  college-entrance  rate,  the  data  in  table  IV-4  arc 
graphically  illustrated  in  figure  I\'-4.  It  is  well  known  that  the  probability 
of  entering  college  rises  with  an  increase  in  either  aptitude  test  scores  or 
family  income.  Of  the  two  factors,  college  aptitude  facilitates  college 
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Figw  I         Pin  I  ■irt  igi  of  high  ichool  qwdumt  who  mm  cotltgt  in  lh» 
fottonrtno  Ml*  by  tamlly  incoiM  and  eoltogi  vtltuda  2/ 


I  I  I  I  I  I  I 

LowSth  4th  3d  2d  lit  High 

Average  fainily  income  quintile 

i/  Theoff  ticai  eximple. 

entrance  to  a  considerably  greater  degree  than  does  socioeconomic  level. 
Mowever,  ver>*  high  and  very*  low  economic  conditions  tiavc  an  extremely 
pronounced  eflect  on  attendance.  Furthermore,  the  probability  of  enrolling 
in  college  lesncns  more  sharply  for  youths  with  low  aptitude  as  the  family 
income  decreases  tlian  it  does  for  youths  with  high  optitude,^'  The  greater 
influence  that  family  income  and  its  associated  socioeconomic  status  exert 
on  attendance  rates  of  youths  with  low  aptitude  versus  those  with  high 
academic  potential  is  shown  in  figure  I\*-4. 

As  figure  I\^-4  indicates,  socioeconomic  factors  have  a  negative  eflect 
on  college  attendance.  What  is  particularly  disturbing  is  that,  despite  the 


^<  Ibid.,  p.  163  and  Sewell  and  Shah,  op.  cit.,  p.  13. 
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emphasis  placed  on  diroctiiiK  financial  aid  to  those  needy  students  who  are 
moit  ahle^  the  numlier  of  talented  youths  who  do  nut  enter  college  increases 
sharply  as  the  family  income  decreases. 

Undoubtedly  economic  barriers  play  a  role  in  preventin<T  high  school 
graduates  from  Inrlow^average  income  levels  from  attending  college;  how- 
ever, most  studies  contain  evidence  that,  unless  a  person  really  ttants  to 
go  to  colleirc,  not  even  the  existence  of  suclyi  necessary  ;..?j\invt  as  financial 
aid  is  likely  to  cause  him  to  enroll.  It  is  equally  impoit.^in  to  recognize 
that  even  when  family  capability  to  pay  student  expenses  iiv;  '.'ases  motiva- 
tion continues  to  be  an  increasingly  important  determinant  in  matricula- 
tion. 

In  view  of  the  foregding,  further  increases  in  enrollment  resulting  from 
an  expansion  of  already  substantial  aid  programs  are  lik.-ly  to  l>e  modest, 
the  reasons  lK*iiig  lack  of  interest  and  inadequate  school  preparation,  two 
|M>werful  deterrents  to  college  entrance. 

.SJ'EP  5.  FAtimating  the  increase  in  college  entrance!  rates  of  high 
sc  iuHil  graduates  as  a  result  of  removal  of  all  economic 
harriers.  (Calculating  the  expected  increase  in  number  of 
high  school  graduates  entering  college. 

While  eccmomic  harriers  prevent  many  capable  students  from  going  to 
college,  the  exact  number  dissuaded  primarily  liecause  of  inadequate 
finances  can  only  be  estimated.  In  1963  only  alx)Ut  1  high  school  senior  in 
10  mentioned  finances  as  the  chief  deterrent  to  college  attendance.  The 
remainder  cited  such  reasons  as  learning  a  trade  (23  percent),  taking  a  job 
(20  percent),  no  desirt*  (15  percent),  marriage  (8  percent),  and  (poor) 
scholarship  (7  percent)  for  not  continuing  their  education.  However,  one 
out  of  seven  students  from  loWMncomc  families  mentioned  financial  deter- 
rents as  contrasted  with  1  out  of  12  among  children  whose  family  income 
exceeded  So,(KHK^  With  more  youths  entering  college  and  with  increased 
financial  aid  lH*ing  made  availa!>Ie,  the  importance  of  finances  as  a  deterrent 
to  collei^e  attendance  will  obviously  decline. 

New  attendance*rate  curvrs  can  perhaps  best  be  projected  by  revising 
existing  cur\es  upward,  while  at  the  same  time  preserving  iheir  general 
contour.  If  this  procedure  is  followed,  one  illustration  of  wIk*  :  might  happen 
to  freyhmen  enrollments  on  a  national  level  as  a  result  of  removing  econom- 
ics as  a  barrier  to  College  entrance  can  lie  seen  in  figure  IV'-5.  The  dash-lines 
represent  the  expected  higher  entrance  rates  resulting  from  establishing 


I  npublished  t.ibul.iticm  by  A.  j,  J.iffrr  ;iml  Walter  .Xdams  from  a  special  survey 
condiictrd  by  the  V.  S.  BiiriMu  cif  the  Cnians.  Reported  in  Joseph  Froomkin,  A\pifation^ 
EnroUmfniu  ami  Hfututceu  I*.  S.  D<*partiiieiit  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office 
of  Education.  L'.  S.  Government  Frintin^  Office,  Washini^ton,  D.  C„  1970,  p.  21. 
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an  open*dour  admission  policy  ilrsiniied  to  satisfy  the  financial  ncH.H)s  of 
all  youths  who  meet  existing;  entrance  standards.  The  estimates  reflect  a 
relatively  stahle  situation  reached  after  a  3-to-5.year  adjustment  period. 
For  each  ahility  level,  the  expected  new  entrance  rates  have  l>een  patterned 
after  the  curves  of  previous  rates  (solid  lines),  the  old  and  new  rates  inter* 
secting  at  the  hi^hest  income  level  ($13,000),  a  point  at  which  improved 
financial  aid  is  not  expected  to  increase  attendance  In  families  with  incomes 
aliove  $13,000,  most  parents- especially  those  with  only  one  child  in 
collei?e--are  financially  able  to  pay  most  student  expenses,  with  the 
posnible  exception  of  some  charRcs  at  the  most  expensive  institutions. 

From  the  data  in  this  fiuure  it  can  Ik*  seen  that  the  Rroup  which  will 
U^netit  the  most  from  a  comprehensive  student  financial  aid  proqram  are 
youths  in  the  lowest  socioixonomic  strata.  Among  students  in  this  ftroup 
scoring  in  college  aptitude,  the  college  entrance  rate  is  expected  to  rise 
from  25  to  35  percent  ( + 10  percent ).  Those  with  high  college  aptitude  from 
low*iiicome  families  may  have  a  72  percent  probability  of  entering  college 
versus  the  current  5''  |KTcent  (+15  percent).  For  all  youths  of  high  apti- 
tude, the  prolMbtlity  of  attending  college  will  be  fairly  uniform,  ranging 
fnim  86  percent  at  the  highest  income  level  to  72  percent  at  the  lowest. 

1  he  additional  numlicr  of  freshmen  who  can  be  expected  to  enroll  may 
be  calculated  by  applying  the  chanues  in  entrance  rates  from  figure  IV-5  to 
the  distribution  of  high  school  graduates  in  table  I\*-2.  Calculations  are 
shown  in  table  l\*-5.  From  the  high  school  graduate  cohort  of  4,000  stu- 
dents, an  additional  245,  or  6.1  percent,  could  lie  expected  to  enter  college 
if  an  all-encompassing  program  of  student  financial  aid  were  instituted. 
Projecting  thiscalculaticm  nationally,  160,000  more  freshmen  would  enroll. 
States  that  already  have  substantial  aid  programs  could  expect  the  per- 
centage of  additional  enrollees  to  be  smaller.  However,  in  areas  where  aid 
programs  are  now  minimal,  as  many  as  13  to  20  percent  more  youths  would 
enter  college  if  financial  aid  were  increased. 

Pricing 

The  financial  aid  required  by  an  individual  student  equals  the  difference 
between  the  educational  expenses  at  a  given  institution  and  the  contribution 
which  can  reasonably  be  expected  from  the  student  and  his  parents.  The 
cost  of  a  comprehensive  student  aid  program  for  a  known  number  of  new 
participants  can  be  estimated  by  computing  the  amount  which  new 
individuals  in  each  family-income  group  will  need.  For  computation 
purposes,  it  will  lie  necessary  to  anticipate  the  pattern  of  attendance  at 
various  public  and  private  institutions  within  the  State,  classified  by  level 
of  student  tuitidn  charges  and  room  and  board  expenses. 
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Table  IV-S.-^lllfth  school  ftraduatet  and  the  additional  percent  and  number 
of  ftraduatet  expected  to  enter  colkfte  In  the  followitift  fall  as  a  result  of 
removing  all  economic  barriers*  by  family  Income  and  college  aptitude^ 
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'Quiniile  divisions  for  tnial  toliitri.  hurd  on  family  inuimri  of  IvtOO,  $7.<KKI.  tlO.OUO,  and  $13,000. 

STEP  6.  Measuring  the  attendance  pattern  of  enterinR  freshmen  by 
family  income  and  type  and  control  of  institution.  C«al* 
culatinf;  the  attendance  distribution  of  the  additional 
number  of  high  school  graduates  expected  to  enter  colleG;e 
in  the  fall  following  graduation  as  a  result  of  removal  of  all 
economic  barriers. 

In  pricing,  the  first  step  is  to  determine  the  attendance  patterns  of 
resident  freshmen  with  different  family  incomes;  in  other  words,  the 
number  enrolled  at  each  of  the  public  and  private  higher  educational 
institutions  in  the  State.  An  important  factor  to  keep  in  mind  is  that,  since 
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improved  student  aid  is  likt  ly  lo  t  ncouraKf  mc»re  h»w.income  students  to 
attend  more  expensive  institutions,  a  shift  in  enrollment  patterns  can  lie 
expected. 

Because  no  supporting  data  rcRardins  enrollment  shifts  are  available,  foi 
purposes  of  this  presentation  the  pattern  of  now  entrants  has  been  assumed 
to  lie  similar  to  that  of  current  resident  frohnien.  In  table  I\".b  is  an  illustra> 
tion  of  an  estimated  national  distribution  i»f  entering  freshmen,  classified  by 
their  attendance  a(  public  and  private  institutions  and  at  4-year  and  2.year 
colletjes.  As  will  Iw  nc»ied,  this  table  sIm»\vs  that  as  family  income  increases, 
a  Rn'atei  propi)rtinn  of  \c»uihs  enroll  in  either  universities  or  private  4-year 
colUues.  Students  from  lower  income  families  tend  to  enroll,  initially  at 
least,  in  2.year  ct.lleues  and  public  4.ytar  collenes. 

In  the  parentheses  in  table  I\  -b  is  the  numerical  distribution  of  the  245 
additional  hiuh  scIumjI  qraduatcs  expected  to  enter  collCRe  as  a  result  of 
removal  of  all  etonomie  barriers.  This  distribution  is  obtained  by  mul- 


Table  lV-6.— Percent  distribution  of  hifth  school  ftraduates  entering  college 
In  the  following  fall,  by  family  income  and  by  type  and  control  of  institution' 
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tiplying  the  nunihor  til  additional  hiuh  scIum>I  uraduaios  in  each  family* 
income  quintilc  (from  table  I\'.5)  by  the  related  attendance  pattern.  To 
illustrate:  in  the  3d  family-income  quintile,  which  shows  45  additional 
entrants,  22»0  percent,  or  9.9  students,  are  likely  tt)  enter  public  uni- 
versities. 

STEP  7.    Determinintc;  typical  underivradu  ite  student  buduets  by 
type  and  control  of  institution. 

The  annual  budget  of  an  undergraduate  student  attending  colleiQ[e  must 
adequately  reflect  both  i*ducational  expenses  and  livinR  costs.  Educational 
expenses  include  tuition  and  fees,  textUioks,  and  other  study  materials; 
livinu  costs,  on  the  other  hand,  encompass  room,  board,  commutation,  and 
personal  expenses.  Many  institutions  consider  SI 50  for  l)ooks  and  supplies 
and  S4(H)  for  personal  expenses  to  be  average.  The  student-in*residencc 
must  a<ld  lK>ard*and-room  chan;es,  while  the  commuter  must  add  an 
amount  w  hich  will  reflect  the  cost  of  room  and  board  at  home,  as  well  as  the 
c<ist  of  meals  consumed  away  from  home.  It  is  estimated  that  the  average 
annual  at*iu»me  lH>ard*and*room  expense  is  S50U. 

Table  I\'-7  illustrates—  on  a  nationwide  basis—  typical  student  budgets 
for  institutions  of  diflerent  types  and  control.  The  amounts  are  estimated 
to  be  sufltciently  adequate  for  maintenance,  thus  permittinc;  a  student  to 
pursue  his  studies  without  undue  financial  pressure.  Room-and-lioard 
charijes  represent  weighted  averages  for  lioth  commuters  and  resident 
students. 

STEP  8.    Computing  the  expected  contribution  by  parents  and 
student  toward  college  expenses. 

The  purpose  of  this  step  is  to  determine  for  each  family-income  group 
the  amount  that  the  student  and  his  parents  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
contribute  toward  college  expenses.  The  mean  family  income  for  each  of 
five  socioeconomic  groups  should  l>e  used  as  the  financiaNstatus  level  to 
determine  the  corresponding  parental  contribution.  Whatever  computation 
system  is  used  should  equitably  assess  the  parents'  ability  to  pay. 

National  data  illustrated  in  table  I\*-8  include  the  mean  incomes  for  five 
groups,  the  corresponding  parental  contributions,  and  student  contribu* 
tions  from  summer  earnings. 

STEP  9.    Computing  the  amount  of  student  financial  aid  required, 
by  family  income  and  by  type  and  control  of  institution. 

Financial  need  is  the  diflference  lietween  the  amount  of  money  the  student 
and  his  parents  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  contribute  toward  college 
expenses  and  the  amount  required  to  attend  a  particular  institution. 
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Table  Eipected  contribution  from  parents  and  students  toward  college 

expensest  by  family  income^ 
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'  AniutiniH  fnitn  inrotiir  hIiiiIi  pjirms  with  Hrprmlrni  ('hiltlirn  oiuld  Itr  ruprrlf*!  l<i  «*onirihiiir  annually 
luwjrd  riiilrffr  r\{N*nvs  «if  a  rhilil.  prnvidrd  thr  f  jmily  claims  ihr  standard  l*rdrraJ  in«  onir  lax  drd«trtton. 

*  bairil  on  a\rr.i|;r  >rarlv  ramin<«  nf  S4:in  for  Imth  iiiair  dnd  frniair  iindrntra«luatr  ntiidrnta.  Ii  is  assumed 
tlijt  fioiii  ihrar  rariiinit^  ilir  i\pi<'.il  undm(railtiiitr  could  tavr  SiMNI  lu  contrihutr  toward  collrRe  fduraiion 
rK|irn<tf*«. 

For  \hc  five  family*incomc  catct^urics,  tiiis  diflercncc  can  Ijc  determined 
hy  suhtractinu  total  family  contributions  in  table  I\*-8  from  student  budget 
requirements  for  each  type  of  piiblic  and  private  institution  in  table  IV-7. 
For  example,  when  the  S400  contribution  by  families  in  the  lowest  income 
quintile  is  subtracted  from  the  SI, 665  student  budget  at  a  public  uni- 
versity, it  is  evident  that  SK265  in  financial  aid  will  be  required  by  a  student 
from  this  family*income  category  who  attends  a  public  university.  In- 
dividual student  financial  aid  requirements  by  family  income  and  by 
institutional  type  and  control  arc  illustrated  in  table  IV*9. 

STEP  10.  Calculating  the  average  financial  aid  requirement  per 
additional  high  school  graduate  entering  college  as  a  result 
of  removal  of  all  economic  barriers.  Calculating  total 
program  costs. 

Usini;  illustrative  national  data,  it  is  estimated  that  college  entrance  rates 
would  increase  6.1  percent  (243  additional  college  entrants  out  of  a  cohort 
of  4,000  high  school  graduates)  if  a  comprehensive  program  of  student 
financial  aid  were  instituted.  The  distribution  of  these  245  additional 
entering  freshmen  by  family  income  and  by  type  of  public  or  private 
institution  they  would  likely  enter  is  depicted  in  table  IV*6.  Table  I\*-9 
identifies  the  student's  financial  aid  requirements  by  family-income  group 
and  l>y  type  and  control  of  institution.  By  combining  the  data  from  these 
two  tables,  it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  average  unit  cost  of  financial  aid  for 
the  entering  freshmen,  and  also  total  program  costs. 
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Table  I\'-10  illustratos  the  caU  ulaiion  by  which  a  unit  cosi  t)f  $822  per 
additional  entering  student  is  determined.  Pru^ram  costs  for  each  cell  in 
the  family-income  and  institution^type-control  matrix  are  determined  by 
multiplying  the  respi^ctive  student  financial  aid  requirements  in  table  IV-9 
by  the  correspondinj?  number  of  additicHial  enterini?  freshmen  in  table 
IV.6.  The  resultant  cost  for  245  additional  entrants  is  $201,290,  or  $822 
per  student. 

The  theoretical  example  data  involve  2,638,(HX)  students  vrraduating 
fnim  I'.  S.  public  and  private  high  sthools,  with  about  55  percent,  or 
1,450,000  graduates,  entering  college  the  following  fall.  Data  from  the 
model  suggest  that  this  entrance  rate  could  be  increased  by  an  additional 
6.1  percent  if  all  financial  barriers  to  entrance  were  removed.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  160,000  additional  entering  freshmen  would  require,  on  the 
average,  financial  aid  amounting  to  $822  per  student;  total  Ist-year  pro- 
gram costs  would  Ik^  $l:V2,0tK>,000.  Assuming  a  conserxative  2.5  multiplier 
persistence  factor-  that  the  undergraduate  enrollment  of  recent  high  school 
gradwites  equals  freshmen  entering  college  from  high  .schtnil  multiplied  by 
2.5— the  4^year  enrollment  increase  would  be  approximately  400,000. 
Finally,  if  the  $822  financial  aid  requirement  pet  frt^shmen  student  were 
extended  to  the  sophomore  and  upper  division  levels,  4-year  pn»gram  costs 
would  total  approximately  S330  million. 


Tuble  IV-9.— ^Student  financial  aid  requirements,  by  family  income  and  by 

type  and  control  of  institution* 
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FINAN<:iAL  AID  TO  STUDENTS 


Table  IV*10.— Calculation  of  financial  aid  program  costs,  by  family  income 
and  by  type  and  control  of  institution' 
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Noxr  —Toial  mhon  of  high  irhiiril  ur  jduaira  ripial"  4,000;  niimlirr  of  ailtlitinnat  entering  iiudenU  equali  245» 
For  fdiU  rrll.  prusrAin  riMisrqiul  tiudrni  financial  aiti  rrquirrmrnti  in  lahlr  I V-O.  muliipUed  by  ihr  number 
of  additional  entering  freshmen  fmm  rahort,  table  lV«4l. 
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proi^ram,  type  of  aid,  sponsorship  of  funds,  and  ac;idemic  level  of  recipients.  Suininariei 
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This  book  is  concerned  with  an  analysis  of  the  financial  iissistance  needed  by  Cali- 
fornia college  students.  The  followinie  specific  points  are  covered:  the  number  and  dollar* 
amount  of  imderKraduiite  scholarships  required;  present  and  fiiture  student  ban  needs 
of  disadv.'intaf^ed  students:  the  nee<l  for  a  pnH^ram  of  graduate  scholarships;  and  provi- 
sions for  additional  assistance  to  students  from  unduly  depri\-ed  backf^rounds.  The 
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autlioi-H  .iLso  drsi  iilM*  tin*  i*llt*4't  i>ii  Htii(it*nt  liii.iiiti.il  nivcLs  iif  tuitinn  chiiri!t*s  uf  VMryini^ 
IrvHs  ill  institution  of  pubitt*  lli^lu•r  'Hiur.itiiiii  within  tlir  St.iti-.  And,  fiii.iily,  they  con* 
siiirr  thr  drKirr  to  whirh  fin.imTS  inlliicnco  pt*nion.il  .iini  or  f.uiiily  opinions  rr{i(iirding 
liit?hrr  i*<liiiMtiiin.  to^l*tlllT  with  thf  rxtrnt  to  whirh  iiistitiitton.il  |K)licy  change's  c;in 
rliiiiiii.itr  t'in.iiu  i.il  h.iniris.  An  t  \ir||i>iit  liihlinuuphv  in  inrliulril. 

Wi-st.  l.liiirr  !>..  lU*  kf*Toufni  fut  a  ,\atutfial  SthvUfsfup  Polit  v^  AniiTic.in  Tlounrilon  Fdtica* 
tioii.  \V.islniit<:tiin.  I>.  C,  iMjii.  |ii(|pp. 

Conipilrcl  from  .1  rrvirw  of  IttiT.itiirt*  cowriiii?  tin*  rntirr  firhl  of  srhctl.irships,  this  re- 
port pn  srnts  .ind  correl.itrs  the  d.ita  basic  to  foniuil.ition  of  a  n.itton.il  scholarship  policy 
ftir  hii?hrr  education,  r.xteivstvr  quotations  from  hiiiulreds  of  stitdii-s  .ind  reports  are  used 
eir«*ctively  to  de\i*lop  four  ni.iin  topic  .inMs:  the  pmblrnu  sources  iif  funi!s,  motivational 
factors  rrlatiiit;  to  c<illet»«-  attrmlaiur,  mxti  tlir  administration  of  scludarship  prof;r:ims. 
Keqiiirril  studies  .ire  suKt;esteil.  Hiblio^r.ipliy  of  M7  rntries  is  included. 


chapter  V 


DIFFERENTIAL  FUNCTIONS 

OF  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 


The  principle  of  ditUTcniiiil  fuiulions  .is  applied  lo  liiu;her  education 
is  as  ftillows:  hstituliufn  shmU  /»frix  distm  tiie  rolvs  in  dnrhping  a  diversified 
edumtiofial  f»ront<iffi  in  order  to  nieet^  u  ith  effieiem  v  find  ei'tmrny^  the  varied  needs  of 
tlu-  youth  iwd  niiZ'^tn  of  the  State.  This  principle  ser\  es  as  an  important  basis 
lor  on^ani/.intx  and  ccM)rdinathm:  the  purposes  and  programs  ol  public 
hiuher  education.  Its  application  results  in  a  spectrum  of  functions,  p[rouped 
to  meet  student  need  for  acces>il)ility  and  prut;ram  blend,  that  strengthen 
instiintituial  coherence  and  independence. 

The  fiiM  two  sections  of  this  chapter  describe  the  need  to  establish  diff- 
erential functions  as  a  positive  basis  for  developinu:  a  diversified  pros^ram 
of  hiuher  education  and  the  specialized  responsibilities  of  2-year  collcRCS, 
4-vear  colleges,  and  universities  in  meettnt;  this  need.  What  follows  in  the 
third  section  is  a  brief  statistical  description  of  the  consequences  which  the 
application  of  ditlerential  functions  to  public  liitKhcr  education  has  had  on 
the  colleue  environment  and  on  students  and  faculty.  The  fourth  section 
consists  t)f  a  review  of  the  forms  of  uovemance  used  by  Slate  higher  edu- 
cation systems. 

There  are  many  areas  in  which  distinctions  between  2-ycar  collcRCS,  4- 
year  colleges*  and  universities  may  be  obserxed.  The  use  of  admission,  re- 
tention, and  transfer  policies  to  maintain  quality  and  assist  in  placing  .stu- 
dents, for  example*  is  uniquely  interpreted  by  each  of  the  three  types  of 
institutions  and  i)ften  by  individual  institutions  in  each  of  the  categories. 
Other  distinctions — the  articulation  problem,  for  example — have  common 
solutions  applicable  at  e\ery  level.  These  two  topics  arc  discussed  in  a 
special  section  of  this  chapter. 

.Still  other  areas  in  which  distinctions  are  found  are  discussed  in  chapter 
resolution  of  the  problem  of  size,  recruitment  and  rctenti<m  of  faculty, 
doctoral-level  graduate  programs,  and  sponsored  research.  There  arc  of 
course  many  other  areas  in  which  the  effects  of  establishing  differential 
functions  are  manifest,  mc;st  notably  in  library  operation.^  (chapter  IX), 
financial  operations  (chapter  XII),  and  budgeting  (chapter  XIV). 
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nilFKHKMlAL  H  \(:IU»\S  (»F  col.l  ttils  AM)  INnERMTIES 


THE  NEED  FOR 
DIFFERENTIAL  FLNCTIONS 

A  sul>si«iiui,il  iiiUliouuli  pci'^siiily  (Irciiuinu)  (i(*t;ivr  of  s|HTiaii?:a(ioii  clia- 
racUTi/cs  I'.S.  insutiaions  of  Iui»Iut  odiic.ninn.'  Ihc  iUrvv  m;iin  segments 
can  l>r  rradily  idrtuilird:  the  2-ytMr  Cdtntminiiy  or  junior  collcut*  with  its 
scrvicr  ;nui  translrr  fnnrtions;  the  4«yo.n'  sc-nior  n)lli'i;i%  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal instrument  l\>r  dcurcc-oricntcd  undergraduate  educuiion:  and  the 
university,  which  siTves  as  a  citadel  of  scholarship,  rese.nch,  and  uraduate 
and  professional  training.  The  clarity  with  which  this  trichotomy  can  l)c 
distinuuislird  cIcks  not.  unfortunately,  necessarily  extend  to  the  ways  and 
means  whereby  specialization,  as  an  oruani;^.itionid  tool,  can  most  elfec- 
lively  lie  employed. 

A  polic\  of  providing  for  differential  functi(»ns  in  higher  education  means 
til  it  eernin  academic  programs  are  allocated  amoni;  institutions  accord- 
ini»  to  levels  of  instruction  and  emphasis,  and  that  certain  other  functions 
(e.^..  rescMrclL  exiensicMu  and  public  ser\ices)  may  also  be  distinctively  as- 
signed to  individual  institutions.  In  support  of  this  policy,  these  arguments 
are  advanced: 

1.  iistahih/ihtg  (hjfmntitil  ftwctittris  f*tomott\\  the  dmhtpment  of  /lig/hleirl  spe^ 
ci(iltz*'(i  ikitis  and  thr  snffvttnifi  u  suuta  s  t  wrtitud  to  the  aihinrnvnt  vf  excrUvnce. 

A  basic  reason  for  establishing  ditferential  functions  amoni;  institutions 
of  higher  education  was  cited  by  Adam  Smith  when  he  wrote  in  1776  .  . 
the  division  of  lal)or«  by  reducinu  every  man's  business  to  some  one  simple 
operation,  and  by  makinc;  this  operaticm  tlie  sole  employment  of  his 
life,  necessarily  increases  very  much  the  dexterity  of  the  workman.  .  . 
He  also  cited  the  fact  that  time  is  saved  if  one  chnvs  not  move  from  one  sort 
of  work  to  another  and  that  concentration  of  attention  on  a  .simple  opcra- 
ti<in  encouraues  more  inventive  use  (>f  machinery.- 

Notliint^  in  higher  education  is  precisely  analogous  to  the  increases  in 
worker  productivity  resultinu  from  a  division  of  lal>or,  but  similar  elli- 
ciencies  and  expertise  can  be  developed  by  colJeire  faculty  and  administrators 
willing  to  concentrate  on  well-defined  prouramsand  functions.  Some  higher 

'  In  studyini;  ch.inRrR  in  hii^hrr  rdac.ition  over  the  pjst  decade,  I  liirold  L.  I  lodRlcinson 
concludes  that  diversity,  while  still  ;i  f.ict,  is  declintnt?.  His  findini^  8URi;est  that  inRtitu* 
tions  of  hii^her  education  are  more  similar  than  they  were  in  the  past.  However,  institu* 
tional  size  continues  to  establish  substantial  differences  in  institution.il  life.  See  Harold  L. 
Hodckiason.  huttutttm\  tn  'Irnnsthnn—A  Study  nf  ChanQ^  in  Itij^ftfr  Edufahon^  Ctarne|^e 
C'^onnnission  on  Hiulier  Kduc.itioti.  Berkeley*  Ctalif.,  1970. 

^  Adam  Smith.  "  I  he  Advantac^es  of  the  Division  of  Labour/*  .-In  Inquiry  Into  th^ 
md  Ctius^K  »/  th  Wfullh  of  Wattons^  Modern  Library  edition.  Random  House.  Nrw  Vork» 

pp.7n. 
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ec^ucaliuii  pruttrains  tliat  i(*quiiv  tlit*  assnuhly  of  human  talents  and  the 
nurtudnu  providixl  by  spccializafiun  at  the  institutional  level  include  li> 
beral  (*ducatiun,  graduate  and  professional  training,  research,  and  programs 
for  disadvantaued  students. 

2.  IhffeteuUal  ({ffrfirtgs  art*  aft  effaiire  mrms  of  sulflyinii  rduiatumal  programs 
conshtffit  ivit/t  a  iviJf  ranfir  vj  tntoUmrfit  thnand  and  studtvt  n  ds. 

Providinv;  ttlucatiim  services  proportional  to  enrollment  demand  and 
student  needs  is  the  least  conirovirsial  justitication  for  establishinu:  differ- 
ential functions.  If  the  demand  for  an  educational  product  is  small, 
economy  dictates  that  the  service  be  provided  only  in  the  amount  required. 
(Nonpartieipatini^  institiuioiis  are  automatically  specialized  to  the  extent 
that  their  course  otlerini^s  do  not  include  the  limited  service.)  This  prin- 
ciple, when  applied  t«)  sparsely  populated  areas  witli  limited  support 
capabilities,  t*iK*otiraut*s  the  concentration  of  certain  educational  services 
in  .1  Miiule,  ceiiir.illy  loc.ited,  and  usually  Hrst-class  facility.  Any  fragmen- 
tation of  cHort,  which  normally  results  in  number  of  small  competing  mar- 
ginal lacilities,  is  to  be  avoided.  In  practice,  application  of  this  principle 
ranges  from  the  thouN^nids  of  consolidated  elementar>  and  sccondar>- 
scIkniIs  servinu  rural  counties  across  the  countrx  to  a  few  tristate  medical 
scho4ils  meeting  the  professional  neitls  of  liirge  regions. 

Except  for  certain  imperfections  in  the  market,  the  demand  and  supply 
of  aillege  prouram  otferings  are  governed  by  student  preferences  and  en- 
trance restraints.  If  there  is  little  demand,  enrollment  capacity  should  be 
correspondingly  small.  However,  for  most  educationi  programs  there  is  a 
minimum  enrollment  nixessiiry  to  support  the  curriculum  and  permit  effi- 
cient instruction.  To  meet  minimum  enrollment  requirements  when  student 
dem.iiid  is  small  and  scattered,  educational  programs  must  be  concentrated 
in  a  few  institutions.  NiAvhere  is  this  lu'tter  illustrated  than  in  the  exclusion 
of  graduate  and  most  professitmal  training  from  all  but  a  few  highly  quali- 
fied institutitins.  .\llocating  these  functions  almost  exclusively  to  universi- 
ties creates  their  unique  role  in  higher  education.  Such  a  practice  is  justi- 
fied because  of  the  mrd  to  concentrate  Inah  rare  students  and  rare  faculty 
to  form  a  critical  mass  conducive  to  advanced  training  and  scholarly 
inquiry.  Parallcliim  this  differential  function  of  universities  is  the  special 
assignment  given  to  2-year  Ciilleges;  namely;  bringing  together  excep- 
tional teachers  and  counselors  and  disadvantaged  youth,  both  scarce 
commodities.  Whenever  student  demand  for  an  educational  service  is  li- 
mited and  or  educational  resources  are  scarce,  full  utilization  and  con- 
serxation  require  that  functional  responsibilities  be  distinctively  and  rc- 
strictively  allocated. 

Whereas  the  allocation  of  graduate  and  professional  training  to  certain 
universities  is  dictated  by  limited  demand,  the  allocation  of  much  of  lower 
division  undergraduate  education  to  2-year  colleges  is  dictated  by  widc- 
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sprcMil  ilciiKiiiil.  IlirjiiT  rducatioii  nirollmnit  iiatiinilly  pynimiiN  fnm  a 
hnnid  supporiir.i;  \u\sv  tif  lower  ilivi>i<iii  tiiidcrurailtians  to  a  narrow  apex 
of  uradualc  a»id  pro^issional  students.  A  lesseiiinu  of  demand  and  the  in- 
creasinulv  ri^id  Mandards  at  liiuher  levels  are  the  hasic  causes  of  attrition; 
Ios>es  are  also  aitrihutahle  ti»  a  variety  of  eeononiic  and  motivational  fac* 
tors. 

On  a  national  scale  the  proportional  enrollments  in  lower  division,  upper 
divisicHK  and  graduate  and  professional  levels  at  all  institutions  in  1971  wa;; 
rouuhly  10:4.4:2.3,  At  universities  the>e  pro|Mirtions  were  IO:7.H:j.7,  and 
at  4->ear  colleues,  10:7.7:2.7  (>ee  fiuiire  V-l).  At  a  majority  of  univTsities 
and  deuree-orientecl  4*\«Mr  colleues,  the  iloired  halance  of  enrollment 
Irvels  to  provide  a  conM>tent  \ei  pronre>>ivc  community  of  .students  from 
freshmen  throui>h  >enic»rs  does  nnt  include  a  massive  lower  division  com- 
piment.  At  the  extreme,  quite  the  opposite  is  true:  nearly  equal  upper  and 
lower  division  enrollments  are  favored  hy  faculty  seekinu  emphasize 
upper  cKvUion  lev^M  prourams  and  reduce  lower  division  teachinu  chores.'* 
Such  a  close  halance  is  in  fact  achieved  at  st>me  institutions  hy  the  use  of 
liii-hK  selective  admisston.s  that  strictly  limit  the  numher  of  entering  fresh* 
men  and  eliminate  possible  poor  risks.  These  restrictive  practices  liy  4-year 
colleges  and  universities,  considered  le(>[ititnate  in  order  to  preserw  student 
quality  and  enn»lluu*nt  halance,  ha\  e  forcetl  the  development  of  alternative 
st'fxnatv  means  t(»  acconunodate  the  increasinufly  larue  numher  of  youth.s 
seeking  at  least  2  years'  |Mistsecondar\  traininu.  By  enrollinu  the  laruest 
share  of  these  students^  through  open-dmir  admission  policies,  2-year 
collenes  not  only  have  permitted  4-year  collei»es  and  univer  ities  to 
strenuthen  their  traditional  de^ree-oriented  missitm  hiu  aUi  have  added 
new  dimensions  to  hii^lier  educaticm  pn»i;rams  and  ser\'ices. 

3.  Arra  ami  aofwihility  rafuneffitfits  for  puxt^rumdurx  rJuiutum  are  most  rco^ 
nmiiially  nitt  if  tun  J-ynn  Oflltjif  s  atr  rstahUshJ  uith  strut  ohynvamy  their 

In  nuetinu  comnmnity  needs,  junior  and  community  2»year  colleues 
serve  small  aitas  and  therehy  encouraue  local  student  attendance  and  per- 

^NoiiM'  institutions  ronccntr.itr  nu»st  of  thrir  rnrruy  un  iip|H'r  divisuin  ami  ur.uliiutf* 
niiKMtioh.  I  hv  I  nivrrity  oi  i..iUfonu.i«  for  rx.itnplr.  rnniiifi  luirr  .is  ni.inv  juntorg  jnd 
srnior*  .is  fnnihnirn  and  sophotiiorc*».  In  riorida.  Illinois.  Nrw  York,  and  ftrvrral  uthrr 
Statos.  sntiii*  nrw  Siatr  universities  do  not  adniit  ufit  firshntrn  or  sophuuioirs.  only  roiii- 
niunity  collnje  tranfifrrs. 

*()n  a  national  b.isis  2-yrar  coilrqcs  enroll  4*  prm-nt  of  Iouit  division  students; 
4-yr.ir  rollei;<»s.  VJt  prrcmt;  and  univrrsitie^s,  2a  pc-rcent.  Two  Statics  where  :'-yrar  col- 
|ri»r«  enroll  .i  liiivlier  fKrrent.iue  of  Itiwer  division  students  are  California  (7."i  percent) 
and  Mntida  (M>  percent).  Source:  fieorge  if.  Wade.  Faii  Eftfvllmfut  ri  Haihrr  Educatim^ 
I^TO:  Supf'lrfnefituri  hifutmatmn  Summnty  ihfn^  Department  of  lle.ilth.  Mducation«  and 
Welf.ire,  Oniieof  lUlucition.  l\S.  Ciuvernnient  Printini;  Oflice,  WasliiuKton,  D.C,  1971. 
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ttiil  c'(HiiiiiiiU-r  jttriul.iiur.  Ccuisinutuiii  of  2*ycMr  n»||rurs  .iccissihle  to 
ovny  community  with  a  rr.istuialilo  |iPtriui.il  f  iirolliiinit  is  a  costly  cii* 
cicavor.  From  the  siaiiclpoiiit  of  economy,  2«ycar  ciillcuc  oUmni^s  siiould 
therefore  lie  limited  to  those  cotnmtinityMiriontcd  prourams  which  require 
accesMtulit\ :  e.u.,  lower  division  underut  aduate  deuree  work,  tcclniicaU 
vm.itinnal  iraininu,  and  continuinu  eduratiou.  States  are  not  usually 
in  a  tiuaucial  position  to  sup|M)rt  the  more  costly  upper  division  pnmratns 
at  the  conmnmity  level  nor  diies  sttident  demand  warrant  such  support. 
Furthermore,  there  is  sironu  evid*-nce  to  sut^uest  that  the  acccssihility 
ivquiremcnls  fui  tipper  division  prourams  are  substantially  less  than  they 
arc  for  lower  division:  i.e.,  proximity  of  educational  opportunities  is  less 
in)|Miiiant  in  inlluencint;  jtniior  and  seinor  students  to  temaiu  in  college 
than  it  is  in  cncourauini*  hit^h  scIuhiI  graduates  to  enter  culleue.'* 

4.  PfuiifUufi  <liffrrn\Ual  futtame  rafuinnunis  ami  Htentwn  stnmiardi  estahli\he$ 
/»fiNrfN\  iff  ih<iuutffi\tu\  o*n\i\tnit  itith  program  rrquitrmrnti. 

The  applicatitm  of  ditrcrential  functiotis  in  hiuher  edtication  extends  to 
spcci  ili/ed  instittitional  policies  for  the  admission  iuid  retention  of  students. 
'rhe>e  policies  rant*e  from  open*door  admissions  ^^t  2*year  colleges  to  liitrhly 
selective  entrance  rec|uireinents  for  university  uraduate  programs.  All  such 
policies  account  f(»r  ditrerences  in  the  cpialiiy  requirements  of  the  different 
cnrriciilunts  and  in:«tructional  levels.  Since  .such  policies  also  help  direct 
.sttiilents  (o  prour.mis  consistent  with  their  aliilities  and  interests,  student 
eneruy  and  tinances  are  ininitni/ed  and  educational  etforts  maximized. 

5.  E.\tuhli\lun^  dijfifi'fituil  functmn  rt  sutts  in  mure  fjft'clive  use  uj  limited  te^ 
sounrs  and  umitiimes  iw  a  reductiu*      unit  costs. 

The  elfcctivc  iisj  and  preservation  of  scarce  resources  is  always  an  ob- 
jective of  productive  effort.  The  two  rarest  elements  in  hiRlier  education 
that  need  to  be  used  eflW  tivch  and  priNcrved  are  the  human  talents  of 
teachers  and  scholars  and  the  tinanci.d  and  leadership  .support  they  re- 
ceive. These  crtu'ial  int^rcdiencs  are  sniitciently  scarce  to  demand  great 
attention.  Kstablisliinu  diiierential  ftmct ions  pi u\ ides  unique  environments 
that  promote  effective  resource  tise.  Nowlu-re  is  this  better  demonstrated 

\f  nUkiT  .iml  Trent,  in  tb-ir  study  cif  tin-  iiitUi^'nce  of  difTrrrnt  types  of  public  hi((hcr 
rduc.itioii  instuiicions  on  collrtfr  .tttrndamv.  found  th^it  conununity  junior  colleffrfi  .irr 
the  ntiist  rlTi'etivr  in  sitiniiil.itinff  hiKh  selioul  f(r-idu;itrs  tu  on  to  collef^r.  *I'hr  'iuw  cost 
«ind  ciosi*ni'ss  to  iHinii*"  w;ir  an  onr  of  thr  lumi  inipc^rt.int  rr.isttns.  In  cuntritst, 

sttiilrtits  wlio  iigfi'd  thr  ni.ijor  St;ite  (inivrrsitii^s  ^is  their  first  rhoici*  cited  "^ood  <)C«idriuic 
rrput.ition"  .ts  the  liMilini;  reason.  It  can  lie  .issunird  that  upper  division  students  attend* 
inu  4-yrar  collegi's  anil  univrrsitii*s  would  ;ilso  l)r  less  cunierned  about  (geographic ul 
proximity.  Srr  I.eland  L.  Medsk^r  iinil  f.inies  VV.  Trrnl^  Ihr  Influrnre  nj  Ihffetrnt  'lypet 
of  Vuhlu  lltfiftn  ttntttutttm  on  (Mltrt*f  AttrnJamr  frttm  Vantnjii  Socinfinnomtc  and  Ahtltty  Lei  fls^ 
Onler  for  the  .Study  of  Higher  Education,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  PWi'i. 
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than  in  the  specialized  role  univeisiiies  play  iu  supporting  research.  A  sen- 
sible division  of  functitms  assigns  to  the  university,  with  its  related  p^iuduatc 
and  professional  programs,  the  primarx*  responsibility  for  research.  By  and 
lanje  the  most  compellinK  reason  for  this  allocation  is  the  costly  nature  of 
research  - in  faculty  time,  facilities,  and  library  resources.  The  high  cost 
requires  that  it  Ih'  concentrated  on  thosi*  campuses  most  capable  of  effec- 
tive and  eHicient  research  performance.  Another  reason  that  research  is 
linked  to  universities  is  that  contractors  rely  heavily  on  first-rate  insti- 
tutions whose  demonstrated  accomplishments  engender  confidence.  But 
more  x\v^^  ♦ronomics  is  involved.  Since  the  number  of  scholars  capable  of 
productive  research  is  limited,  those  available  gravitate  to  the  universities 
where  they  cotistitute  ihe  critical  mass  necessary  for  joint  interdisciplinary 
approaches  to  ditlicuit  and  complex  research  problems. 

Althoui^h  sponsored  research  is  Inimatily  conducted  by  universities,  the 
resean  h  ellorts  of  individual  faculty  members  should  be  encouraged  at 
other  institution^.  It  is  unfortunate,  in  the  opinion  of  this  obseivei,  that 
sponsored  research  has  been  so  highly  concentrated  at  a  few  institutions, 
and  that,  as  a  conse(|m  nce,  smaller  colleges  have  been  deprived  of  the  sup- 
port ncce<v:«ry  to  stimulate  creative  effort.  F^r  i*v;imple,  only  one-tenth  of 
State-funded  research  is  allucattd  to  4-year  colleges  and  none  goes  to  2- 
year  collews. 

Some  evidence  suijqests  xWm  unit  costs  for  lower  division  education  arc 
less  at  2*ytur  cullenes  than  at  4*year  colleges  or  universities.  This  has  been 
chieflx  attributed  to  the  fact  that  lower  facuUy  salaries  arc  paid  at  2-year 
colleges.  In  the  public  sector,  howe\*er,  average  faculty  salaries  at  2-year 
colleges  arc  currently  competitive  with  those  in  other  types  of  institutions 
at  all  academic  ranks.  The  single  exception  is  tliat  of  full  profess^  is;  they 
are  paid  more  by  universities.^ 

I'ait  costs  of  instruction  are,  of  course,  proportional  to  the  level  of  facuky 
salaries.  Bui  cost  studies  in  which  the  salar>-  level  and  class  size  do  not 
remain  reas<mablv  constant  do  not  provide  valid  comparisons.  When  an 
effort  is  made  to  achieve  constant  instructional  quality,  careful  examination 
Mtu^ests  that  variations  in  unit  '•'^•?»s  are  usually  due  chiefly  to  the  extent  to 
which  sucl.  uujuncts  as  administration,  research,  supplies  and  equipment, 
public  ser\  ice,  and  student  activities  are  added  to  classroom  and  instruc- 
tional costs. 

The  m'.vt  immediate  measure  of  unit  instructional  costs  is  teaching  sa- 
laries per  student  credit  hour  (SCH)  or  per  annual  full-time  equivalent 


«  Atncrican  Assiiciation  «f  I  niversity  Professors,  At  the  Brink-- Pteliminery  Report  of  thi 
Ecmmnt  Stattn  «/  th^  Prnffsunn.  tUlU  7/.  .\Al'P,  WashinRton.  D  n.,  I97t,  p.  40.  The  nearly 
equiv alrnt  salary  level  for  the  three  types  of  institutions  is  largely  a  result  of  the  fact  that 
the  hiffh  2»year  college  faculty  salaries  in  Clalifornia  and  New  York  substantially  raise  the 
national  average. 


(TrU)  stiiilt  iit.  iV.ic  liiliu  saKii  y  is  drlincd  „s  that  portiiMi  u(\\\v  iiistructiir's 
total  salary  paid  lor  actual  classroom  tcacliiiit;  and  class  pirparatioii;  iitlior 
aspects  of  a  faculty  nicnilicr's  time  arc  CNcliidal.  I'liis  tiicasiirc  of  pro- 
ductivity  is  iiurcttscd  cither  by  lowcriiiu:  tcachiiii;  salaries  or  by  iiicrcasiiii; 
the  stiidciit*facuh\  ratio  h\  cnl.in»int»  cla^^  >i/cs  uv  hy  iiicrraMiiu  faculty 
teaching  loads. 

Bwausc*  these  iliree  factors  teacher  salaries,  class  size,  and  faculty 
teacliinu  load  -  iniUieiice  instructional  quality,  they  should  fiot  lie  subject 
to  diifcrential  rules  that  distiniruish  between  2-year  colleges,  4*year  colIei^OJ«, 
an'*  uiuversiti«*^.  Instruction  should  hr  of  comparable  o/aality  for  all  three 
seumciits  or  institutional  t\pes.  An  illustration  of  this  point  is  the  situation 
in  (tidiliirnia  sImavu  in  talile  X  -l.  IVachint^  salarii*s  per  student  credit  hour 
and  per  fulbtinie-cquivalent  student  (cohnnns  4  and  fu  are  very  nearly 
equal  fur  all  three  seuments.  I  he  lower  student-teacher  ratio  at  the  uni- 
versitv  (column  2)  is  due  in  part  in  the  extensive  use  of  teachint^  assistants: 
their  i^c  also  explains  the  university's  lower  averai?e  faculty  salarx*  (column 
3)  at  the  hiwer  division  level.  Thus  in  terms  of  the  m<ist  immediate  costs  of 
instructitin,  unit  costs  for  lower  division  education  in  ('alifornia  arc  the 
same  for  all  three  hiirher  education  set^ments.  Insofar  as  tiiis  balance  of 
Hnancial  support  promotes  i*c|ual  instructional  quality,  it  is  to  be  rccom* 
mencti*d. 

If  such  other  expenses  as  clerical  salaries,  student  waives,  and  supplies 
and  equipment  directly  related  to  classroimi  wcirk  and  preparati<jn  are  con* 
sidcrecl,  clear  distinctions  between  the  three  set^ments  appear.  In  terms  of 
'•teachinii  expense''  (columns  0  and  7),  the  lower  divi^iion  at  California 
junior  colleges  is  alK»ut  20  percent  less  costly  than  it  is  at  the  university 
(S12.15  per  SCI  I  compared  to  SI  5.28  per  SCH);  low.  ,  division  at  the 
State  collei^es  falls  between  the  two.  In  terms  of  the  very  broadly  interpre- 
ted 'instructional  expense'"  (columns  8  and  9s  which  include  the  teaching 
expense  plus  the  cost  of  departmental  and  institutional  administration, 
public  and  professional  services,  student  activities  and  counsc*linu,  and, 
for  the  tniiversity,  departmental  (inisponsored)  rtsearch,  even  greater 
ditfereiices  are  ex  ident.  When  these  more  comprehensive  costJ*  are  con* 
sidered,  the  hnver  division  in  ('alifornia  junior  colleges  is  alKiut  40  percent 
less  costly  than  it  is  at  the  university  (SI4.69  per  SCH  compared  to  S23.63 
per  SCH). 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  hit^her  costs  of  lower  division  instruction  at  the 
university  and  the  senior  college  vis-a-vis  the  junior  college  are  the  result 
(at  least  in  California)  of  more  extensive  and  costly  teaching  adjunctii  and 
of  broader  functions  in  the  area  of  research  and  public  service.'  The  CaU 

^  For  a  tiiurr  drtaiird  discussion  of  this  topic*  and  the  source  of  these  conclusions*  see 
John  M.  .^11 1  art,  FfasthxUty  and  Dfurahiltty  of  Elmtnatmt»  Loiter  Dmston  ho^tams  at  Sflfctrd 
Campuses  of  thf  ( 'tttterstn  of  Caltfutnia  and  the  ('aiifornta  State  Caiiefit CtbordinatinK  (.Council 
for  Higher  Education,  S.icr.uttento.  January  l**»i7.  pp.  122  27. 
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ifoniia  d.iM  .i|»|»cMr  iu  hr.ir  out  iUv  ruiitrntioii  tiMt  a  iuiiiur  cullcuc  may 
iiulml  U*  al)lo  to  oilrr  tlic  lowrr  (liviNioii  at  Nubst.uitially  los<  tivfndl  cost 
than  can  a  university  or  a  4-yiMr  collcur.  Tlirsr  savings,  of  bt'iicfit  to  tax- 
payers  and  parents,  arc  ucncrally  passed  on  to  junior  coUei»e  students  in  the 
rutni  lit'  lower  tuition  and  expeuMN.  I  he  esial)lishnient  ot  dillerential 
funeiion^  is  the  principal  reason  siieh  sjvinus  are  possihK*. 

h.  .1  ttimf'ft'htNMit  uful  fmliwud  ftfugram  oj  /ug/tir  t(iuiai**m  fttfuim  that  in  tain 
sfHihtliird  Ivii'dtmand  t>Jfniftg.\  ht-  difirftutudh  a\siiifird  tt  Ityifimittd  imdtNtions, 

In  addition  to  a  reaM>nahle  division  of  th.e  usual  responsihiUties  in  hiuher 
edtieatiiin,  certain  specialized  ctirriculuins  essential  to  a  comprehensive 
prourain  ofolhTinus  should  he  allocated  to  selected  institutions.  Most  often 
these  spa  iali/ed  prot>rains  are  within  the  purview  of  the  university's  mul- 
tiple educaticMU  research,  and  service  functions.  Special  curriculuins  and 
promains  iImi  may  he  allocated  to  sinule  institutions  on  a  nie-of-a-kind 
h.i^i^  iiu  lndr  (educational  prourains  for  the  handicapped  (c.i;-.  a  speech 
coireeiiun  institute agriculture  stations,  inaterial-testinu  laboratories, 
educaiional  leslinu  centers,  a  State  historical  lihrar>-archives  and  related 
study  prouraiih  a  natural  history  niuseuin.  continuinu  education,  and  spe- 
cial rultiire  enrichment  programs  (e.t^.«  film  classics,  music  appreciation, 
etc. ». 

7.  (intuin  ifistitutioual  \pai(iliztifi*'ft  should  he  rmomagrd  ta  promote  the  adtan* 
tui;e\  in  i't  den: id Jnmt  e.jfifnis  toeutUm^  exhtinn  (ommitments^  ami  hi^torieai  preer-^ 
denf. 

The  luiK  lit  of  diiiercniial  functions  is  often  viewed  narrowly,  (^ranted  that 
a  division  of  responsibilities  does  impose  major  restrictions,  such  restrictions 
are  nevertheless  mission  oriented  and  directional  rather  than  detailed. 
Within  the  ueneral  anticipated  pattern,  ^reat  latitude  for  oriu;inal  and  crea- 
tive interpretation  should  he  encouraued  to  provide  the  diversity  and  siim- 
uhis  necessary  for  healthy  competition.  While  the  allocation  of  functions 
di>es  not  normally  extend  to  details,  in  no  instance  should  such  an  allocation 
be  interpreted  ;!s  restrictini;  such  natur.il  and  derived  advantages  as  arc 
aihirded  an  instittition  b\  its  h)cation,  faculty,  historx*,  campus,  and  com- 
nnmity  relationship.  If  sueh  distinctions  are  rec(^uni/^*d,  they  should  be 
encour.iued  hy  po^itiv^  supportinu  assiunments. 

}{.  .1*  a  eonthdltrtji^  dniee^  the  assiiinwetit  oJ  differential  Junvtiom  fnorides  for  or» 
derly  expansion  uithout  either  lessening  tesponsihdtties  or  ptolijefattng  them  exees-^ 
V/;  •  {r. 

Some  decree  of  restraint  is  required  in  the  allocation  of  programs  amoni; 
State  ii  >  -titutions  if  the  b.isic  mission  of  each  type  of  institution  is  to  be  pre- 
served and  unnecessary  duplication  avoided.  CUmtrol  is  needed,  for  ex- 
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ample,  to  limit  the  cxpaiiMon  oruradiiatc  work  in  institutions  ilUsuited  and 
unprepared  to  undertake  such  \v<irk.  On  tlie  other  hand,  such  work  should 
be  encourau;(^  in  certain  other  institutions.  A  danqer  to  the  integrity  of 
the  liasic  functions  of  col Un;es  exists,  however,  if  they  are  allowed  to  over- 
extend  the  sctJpe  of  iheir  >crviccs»  This  would  he  the  ca>e,  ftir  example,  if 
tlic  community  service  and  continuing  education  roles  of  a  2-year  college 
were  gradually  preempted  hy  ever-increasini^  rfsponsihililies  for  upper 
division  education,  lu  this  icn^ard  some  States  have  qone  so  far  as  to  prohi* 
bit  2-year  colleqes  fn>m  IxTomin^  4-year  institutions.  Such  an  extreme 
measun'  ha^;  i>een  criticized,  as  r^llocation  plans  which  tend  toward 
standardization  and  rigidity. 

Any  sclieine  for  allocating  functions  and  programs  must  Ik*  flexible 
enough  to  permit  excellence  to  rise  and  surface  where  it  will.  Institutions  of 
any  i^iven  type  need  only  conform  to  an  overall  pattern:  individual  units 
need  tun  ntir  should  not  he  expected  to  he  exact  duplicates.  Whenever  lati- 
tude rtMilts  in  unmth  and  developinrnt,  the  mission  of  the  institution 
should  l>e  reappraised.  Providint;  for  such  reappraisal  recognizes,  according 
to  the  lllinuis  IManninu  (-ommission,  that  "\  .  .excellence  often  arises  out 
of  a  fortuit'ni'-*  combination  of  faculty  inetnber<  and  resources  with  little  or 
no  plannint;/'  Admittedly,  this  is  an  area  in  which  pros  and  cons  exist  on 
Inith  su\rs  of  every  decision.  As  a  practical  matter,  each  case  must  be 
jud^ed  on  its  own  merits,  with  control  beiuK  exercised  and  rules  interpreted, 
as  the  circumstances  sut;ti;est«  in  the  bf  ^  interests  of  the  State. 


FUNCTIONS  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES 
OP  THE  SEVERAL  TYPES  OF  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  INSTITUTIONS 

The  present  pattern  of  U.S.  iiiuher  education  is  characterized  by  a  tri- 
partite system  of  institutions  identified  as  2-\  ear  junior  or  community  col- 
lei^es,  4-year  senior  collei^es,  and  universities.  Together  they  form  an 
interlocking  structure  to  provide  collegia te  and  graduate  education  for 
young  persons  and  adults  and  also  to  conduct  significant  public  ser\-icc  and 
researc!!.  By  assignment  of  differential  missions,  each  of  the  three  higher 
education  divisions  or  segments  performs  these  multiple  functions  with 
var>'ing  emphasis.  Furthermore,  because  of  diflfering  requirements,  the 
enrollment  load  assumed  by  each  segment  varies  significantly  among  the 
States  (table  \  .2). 

Before  di.^ussing  the  effects  which  have  resulted  from  differentiating  the 
educational  programs  of  2-year  colleges,  4-ycar  colleges,  and  universities, 
it  is  important  to  mention  that  overlapping  in  purposes  and  programs  does 
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exist  aiui  raiituit  \k*  avuulrd.  rsually  theiv  arc  distinct  ditFcrrnccs  in  vm* 
phasis  and  level  of  instructinn  ain(»nt{  tlir  tlurr  types  of  institutions.  In  such 
ureas  as  objectives,  curriculum,  and  instructional  methods,  however,  the 
distinctions  are  not  necc*ssiirily  clear-ctil.  The  educational  system  as  a  wliole 
should  l>c  viewed  as  one  eontiuuuni,  with  the  pans  hardly  distinguishable 
at  tfteir  interfaces. 

Some  of  the  numerous  etRtrts  that  clitrerentiatinu  education  programs 
have  had  cm  2-year  eolle^es,  4»year  eollenes,  and  universities  arc  discussi'd 
in  this  chapter  and  in  chapters  \*I,  IX,  XII,  and  XIV.  Since  some  of 
the  discussions  are  problem  oriented  rather  than  descriptive,  pointed  itk- 
erence  to  distinctions  amon.i:  the  three  types  of  higher  institutions  may  not 
appear.  .\  few  topics  are,  by  their  nature,  ofspeeial  interest  only  to  one  type 
of  institution  (s{Kmsored  research  and  doctoral  prot^rams,  for  example). 
A  readinu  of  all  sections  should  pnivide  a  reasonably  clear  picture  of  the 
characteristics  which  distinguish  the  2-year  coUei?e,  the  4'year  college,  and 
the  university. 

The  tniversity 

Two  quotations  eloquently  describe  the'role  of  the  university  and  its  cen- 
tral responsibility.  1  he  noted  educator,  KolxTt  Maxnard  Hutchins,  recog- 
nizes that  the  universitx  must  be  more  than  a  conglomerate  if  it  is  to  meet 
societal  needs  for  training,  information,  and  service: 

.\  iinivmity  li.us  to  h«*  ;in  intell(*ctiial  coiiiiiitinity  bociusi*  nothini^  can  be  understood 
in  isolation.  I'hr  university's  aim  is  to  dr.iw  the  circle  of  knowledge.  Its  Rre.it  role  is  to 
tame  the  rxc(*sses  of  the  exp<-rts  by  forcint;  them  to  consider  their  d»ciplin(*&  in  the  li^ht 
of  the  others.** 

The  intellectual  and  spiritual  functions  of  the  university  are  described  by 
the  distinguished  columnist,  Walter  Lippman,  as  follows: 

l  <'oiiu.iuiiity  of  professors  is.  in  the  modern  world,  the  |j«"st  available  source  of 
i^uid.inre  .ind  authority  in  the  field  of  knowledi^.  There  is  no  other  court  to  which 
uieu  ran  turn  aiul  find  what  they  once  found  in  tradition  .uid  in  custoui,  iu  ecciesiasti* 
c.d  .uid  civil  authority.  Bec.mse  modern  m.m  in  his  search  for  truth  has  turned  away 
from  kinint.  prims,  commissars  and  bureaucrats,  he  is  left,  for  better  or  worse,  with 
the  professiirs. 

.  .  .  The  universities,  therefore,  are  not  only  the  depositories  of  wisdom.  They  arc 
.ilso  Kiboratortes  where  alchemists  work,  whose  function  it  is  to  transmute  knowledge 
into  human  wtsd<Mn.  If  the  scholars  do  this,  insofar  as  they  do  this,  they  transcend 


*  Robert  Maynard  llutchins,  "The  University  and  the  Multiversity,*'  7  A/  .XWi-  Hf* 
puhhc,  Apr.  I,  P.M>7,  p.  17. 
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tlir  strrilc  luntruvrnM^s  .lUtiit  tiif*  two  i  iiltiir<^«  tli<*  SiMtMitific  and  tlii*  humanistic*  and 
tliry  Irarn  to  transcriat  thv  intcllrttiial  pii2/lr  alMiut  HtJt*i'ialisni  and  ii[f*ni*ralisni.  For 
knowlt*dKe  transniuttil  intu  wisdom  places  the  sciences  and  tin*  humanities  within  one 
universe  of  discourse. ' 

Prut^rams  and  activities  emphasized  b\  universities  include  the  fullowing: 

1.  Comptehemiie  oJfrriNgy.  ldeall\\  the  university  is  the  only  institution 
capahle  uf  offering  a  comprehensive  ranu;e  of  suhjects.  The  complete  uni* 
versity  is  not  only  comprehensive  in  the  rani^e  of  disciplines  it  offers;  it  also 
providers  study  at  every  instructional  level,  from  Ist^year  undci  graduate 
study  through  the  doctoral  decree  level,  and  offers  opportunities  for  post* 
doctoral  scholarship. 

2.  Graduate  ahuatiun.  At  the  heart  of  the  university  are  its  scholars,  special 
facilities*  research  activities,  and  i;raduate  programs.  This  rare  and  costly 
environment  is  so  diilicult  to  create  and  maintain  that  progression  from  a  4* 
year  senior  coIItn»e  lo  a  university  cannot  even  l>e  attempted  without  a  clear 
demonstration  of  unusual  potential.  Aside  from  high  cost  and  the  scarcity  of 
scholars,  most  graduate  programs  are  confined  to  universities  because 
study  of  high  quality  cannot  he  successfully  carried  on  in  isolation.  Interre* 
latton  among  fields  of  knowledge  and  their  mutual  interdependence  make 
it  diilicult  to  provide  high-level  work  in  one  subject  without  providing 
similar  work  in  related  or  cognate  disciplines. 

3.  Pfufessiunal  eduaitiun.  The  university  generally  has  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion over  training  in  certain  professions.*"  These  include  dentistry,  law, 
medicine,  veterinarx*  medicine,  theology,  and  graduate  architecture. 

4.  Sj'unsoreJ  teseafch  and  tfthnicai  sm-urs.  The  university  is  the  primary 
agency  for  conducting  sponsored  (organized)  research.  The  scarcity  of  quaU 
ified  researchers,  the  need  for  multidisciplinary  approaches  to  problem- 
solving^  and  the  costly  equipment  and  facilities  required  explain  in  part 
the  need  to  concentrate  research  at  the  university  level.  So  endowed,  the 
university  must  share  its  special  talents.  Most  universities  normally  pro- 
vide reasonable  access  to  their  libraries,  computer  centers,  research  facili- 
ties,  and  other  special  facilities,  admitting  qualified  citizens,  agencies,  and 
meml)ers  of  the  faculties  of  other  higher  education  institutions. 

5.  Puhlit  mtit  e.  dlearly,  a  traditional  function  of  the  university  is  to  pro- 
vide a  wide  range  of  public  service.  \*isible  evidences  of  such  service  are  the 
allocation  of  faculty  time  to  community  betterment,  the  existence  of  uni- 
xrrsity  extension  programs,  and  other  efforts  designed  to  disseminate  know- 
ledge developed  within  the  university.  Because  a  university  has  the  intel- 


•W.dtrr  Ltppm.in,  ''The  I'niversity. '  Ihf  .%>»■  RepubUt,  May  28,  llMib,  pp.  18.  20. 
Whatever  distinction  e.in  be  nude  between  professional  traininf^  and  graduate  study 
lies  in  the  didactic  occupational  orientation  ffiven  professional  students  as  opposed  to  the 
sequential  appro.ich  to  graduate  study. 
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lectual  liivdniii  to  puiMir  tiiitli,  it  siTVcs  .stHirly  as  bntli  critic  and  dci^iuiuT 
of  the  future.^* 

The  4*year  College 

Scnicir  4-ycar  cullcijcs  pcrlorin  fiiurtions  Uku  arc  clistiiict  from  those  of 
2»ycar  collcu;cs  on  the  one  liaiul  and  frcaii  thosi*  of  universities  tin  the  other. 
Anionu  all  tiiree  txprs  of  institutions  some  dei*ive  of  overlapping  is,  of 
course,  inc\  ital)ie  and  desiiahle.  However,  the  fact  that  tiie  4-ycar  collei^e 
sl)ares  its  pnH;i  ains  and  purposes  witii  its  counterparts  dues  add  to  its  prob- 
lem of  creatinu  a  separate  identity.  Mucii  of  the  distinctiveness  of  4-year 
c«>lleues  is  ilue  more  to  cultivated  ditferences  amontr  them  than  to  any  over- 
all unique  entity,  l  iie  uenius  of  tiie  4-year  college  lies  not  so  much  in  the 
uniqueness  of  its  role  hut  in  tiie  excitement,  creativity,  and  excellence  with 
wiiieii  it  approaciies  its  mission.  Tiie  4-year  colleqe  remains  a  most  effective 
means  of  scrvintx  the  widely  varied  needs  of  a  particular  gcot^raphical  area 
and  the  etpuilly  diversi*  iieixls  of  students. 

Programs  and  activities  einphasi/ed  hy  4-year  senior  collei^es  include 
tiie  followinu: 

1 .  ltin\alaufrate  (trograms.  The  independence  of  the  4-year  college  fosters 
a  conscious  and  delilnTate  effort  to  provide  liiuh-quality  undergraduate 
prot^rams  leading  to  the  baccalaureate  degree.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
prestigicHts  umleruraduate-orientcd  universities,  this  emphasis  is  the  unique 
province  of  the  4-year  college.  All  4-year  colleges  have  as  their  core  curric- 
ulum baccalaureate  pn»grams  in  such  traditional  areas  as  liberal  arts  and 
science.  In  addition,  many  of  these  colleges  offer  professional  programs  that 
may  he  undertaken  at  the  undergraduate  level:  teaclicr  training  and  busi- 
ness administration,  and  (to  a  les..er  extent)  agriculture,  engineering,  and 
nursing. 

In  the  wake  of  shifting  lower  division  students  to  2-year  colleges,  4-year 
colleges  and  universities  in'gan  to  place  increased  emphasis  on  upper  divi- 
sion and  graduate  programs.  A  few  4-year  colleges  have  eliminated  the 
lower  division  program  entirely.  Such  action  has  been  criticized  as  educa* 
tionally  and  administratively  unsound,  yet  there  appears  to  be  no  absolute 
need  for  an  integrated  undergraduate  curriculum.  A  lower  division  general 
education  bloc  and  an  upper  division  specialized  bloc  constitute  a  normal 
pattern.  The  requirement  that  a  student  pursue  a  4'-year  program  at  one 
location  and  under  one  administration,  while  probably  desirable,  is  not 


M.ilcolin  M<Mi8  iirul  Francis  F..  Kourk<%  'Ihf  Campus  and  the  Staff ^  Johns  Hopkins 
Frrw,  K.iltiuiurr,  .\id.,  |MV».  pp.  i|7  18. 

For  ii  bro.id  cx.iiiiinacion  <if  27*}  4-y<Mr  St.itc  collrRes«  sec  the  scudy  by  E.  Aldrn 
Dunh.iiiu  (^liilfftff  of  thf  I'utffnttffi  Atuftuam^  described  in  the  bibliography. 
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imptTauvc.  Sucli  a  irqtiin'iiu  iii  i  .miwil  in  fact  Uc  fulfilled  by  ^ul>stantial 
numbers  of  siudeiin  \vlu>  transfer  from  one  4-ycar  iusthuiioii  lo  another  or 
from  a  2-year  to  a  4-year  colleue.  ExcludinQ:  the  lower  division  may  be  ap- 
propriate for  those*  4-yeiir  eolleues  that  wish  to  emphasize  3-year  master's 
deuree  pPM^ninis  i junior,  senior.  :nid  uraduate  years),  Ihiwever,  when  ia- 
no\*ations  of  this  nature  are  attempted,  the  possibility  of  problems  arising 
in  articulation  and  in  enrolhuent  must  be  recognized.  Before  an  institution 
takes  such  a  step  it  she  /  '  -xamine  the  results  achieved  by  other  institutions 
that  have  departed  fi  ouventional  coUeuiate  curriculum  patterns  (all 
aspects  of  restructuring  undergraduate  proRrams  can  l>e  reviewed  in  a 
study  prepared  by  John  M.  Smart  for  the  California  (Uiordinatint;  Council 
for  Higher  EdiicjtitHi.  )^'^ 

2.  Mmttr*s  f»toiirufft\.  An  expan(Unu  role  of  4-year  colleges  is  that  of  pro- 
vidini^  a  "nh  year  of  stuily  leadinu;  to  a  master*-  decree.  These  graduate 
priigranis  uener.illy  should  be  coniineil  to  those  few  fields  in  which  the  qual- 
ity of  work  at  the  senior  level  has  demonstrated  the  department^  compe- 
tence to  support  edueaiion  at  the  master's  level.  The  addition  of  many 
master's  prouranis  .u  4-\ear  institutions  and  the  upgrading  of  junior  and 
senior  year  woik  is  ynidually  brin^inu  alniut  an  improved  educational 
suuiiuii  between  the  5th  (niaster\s  deuree)  \ear  and  those  l)eyond. 
The  few  4-year  public  colleue  programs  leading  to  the  doctorate  arc 
almost  always  oHered  in  assiiciation  with  the  .State  university."* 

3.  Ommumty  nrttrttn/  ptugratns.  In  many  communities  the  only  institution 
of  biuher  educjiitin  able  to  prinide  high-level  community  services  is  the 
4.year  eollcgi*.  In  addition  to  the  cultural  influence  afforded  by  its  libraiy 
and  specialized  staff,  a  4-\ear  college  olFers  adult  education  programs,  con- 
ferences on  a  variety  of  subjects,  continuing  education  programs  and  con- 
sulting and  advisory  services. 

4.  Rf  MWih.  While  the  primary  responsibility  for  organized  or  sponsored 
research  lies  with  tiniversities  the  upgrading  and  adding  of  master's-level 
work  at  4-year  colleges  has  motivated  them  to  establish  the  research  base 
required  for  quality  programs.  Most  research  in  ptiblicly  supported  4-year 
colleges  is  designed  to  benefit  students  and  the  State.  In  most  instances, 
this  research  is  not  sponsored  by  grant  or  contract  but  performed  by  faculty 
memlicrs  as  part  of  their  regular  instructional  and  departmental  service. 
Only  an  estimated  11.8  percent  of  all  sponsored  research  conducted  by 
institutions  of  higher  education  is  performed  at  the  4-year  college  level 
(see  table  \*I-H). 


Stn.irt,  op.  cit. 

"  In  .1  few  SMtrs  4-yrar  collcRea  h.ivr  •eiiirwd"  .is  universities  by  expanding  their 
doctoral  proi^rains.  In  view  of  statistics  that  indicite  an  -owrproduction''  of  doctorates, 
such  expansion  is  open  to  question. 
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The  2-yeur(:ollefie 

TUv  2»ytMr  cnmituiiiity  or  jiiniur  collrur  li.is  ctiUTUt  il  as  jiiswit  to 
riliuMtiuii  liryuiul  tin*  scluuil  for  an  I'va-incriMMiiu  lituulKT  uf  Aiiim* 
I  . ins.  I  hfvf  rollcocs  sli.m'  ivrl.iin  i  li.iiiu  tfii^iiis  whirh  in.ikf  tliriii  a  dis- 
tinciivr  sfmiu  nt  u{  xhv  liirjirr  nliuMtiun  stiiu  tuir.  W  ith  xUv  majority,  the 
cliirl  rharai  trrisMC  is  ihrir  acivssihility.  A  cullryr  is  a  |iuiriu  lactur  in 
iuoti\atinu  \uiiihs  to  rontiniu'  ilirir  nliication.  t  )iu«  rrason  is  tlu-  rrlativi'ly 
low  lost:  ttiition  is  riiluT  iVrc  or  minimal,  and  iloriiiittiry  firs  arc  nuii» 
cxistnii  fur  Mudi-nts  livinij  u  Imnu*.  I  uitlKTinori\  sina*  almost  all  2»ycar 
collrm-s  arc  "ntinsrIiTiivc  *  or  ••open  iliMir/'  ilir  opportunity  to  pursue  an 
i*diicati«Mi  bryuiul  the  hiuh  school  is  availahic  to  many  more  smdcnts  than 
uouhl  othcrwisf  In-  the  case,  IVaditionally,  conmimuiy  and  jiuiior  colleucs 
arc  rooted  in  their  liKality,  uovcmcd  hy  hx\d  citi/ens,  and  siipfKirtcd  hy 
hK\d  and  State  ia\es.  A  final  and  important  shared  characteristic  is  that 
teachers  ai  U-vear  colleues  concentrate  un  their  tcachinu  responsihilittcs 
perhaps  to  a  greater  e%tciii  ihan  do  faculty  at  other  t\pes  ot  mstitutions/riie 
spirial  emphasis  is  not  on  research  but  on  tcachinu  excellence. 

I  hen-  is  some  inconsistem  y  in  the  terms  used  to  identify  2*year  institu* 
tions.  They  are  variously  referred  to  as  junior  colleues.  conununity  coUvms, 
Community-Junior  colleues,  or  simply  as  colleues.  In  those  Stales  in  which 
2-year  institutions  stri'ss  lower  dixi.sion  dcurccHTedit  prourams,  the  term 
junior  colleues  is  used.  The  community  colleuc  title  is  reserviil  for  institu- 
tit>ns  cmphasi/inu  2-\ear  mvupational  prourams  and  community  ser\icc. 
While  such  a  distinction  could  he  hclpfuh  it  is  not  commonly  ohsiTVcd. 
Furthermore*  since  all  2-year  colleues  share  many  common  characteristics 
and  since  each  reflects  the  special  needs  oMts  own  community,  any  title 
differentiation  is  a  matter  of  deuree  rather  tiian  of  absolute  disttncticm.  In 
this  text*  the  term  2-ycar  colleuc  applies  to  both  community  and  junior 
ci>llcucs,  without  rcuard  to  prouram  cmpiiasis. 

iVourams  and  activities  cmpliasi/cd  by  tlic  2-ycar  colleuc  include  the 
followinu: 

I.  (hiUftatiufial  tfhuutinti.  The  2-year  colleuc  is  primardy  responsible  for 
technical  an(i  semiproh*s.sional  traininu  dcsiuncd  to  provide  enrollecs  with 
occupational  competence  in  a  w  ide  variety  of  fields  within  a  2-year  periiKl 
or  less.** 

^*  OiTUp.itiinis  lh.it  typir.illy  rrqtiirr  .it  If.isi  2  yr.irs  of  ecilln;;r-lrvrl  fnhmtat  tr.iiiiinfr 
inrliitirnik^iiirrrint;  trclniiri.iii;  .irciiittTtur.il  .iiiti  striu  tiiril  dr.iftMii.in:  iiirdic.iK  drnt<il« 
ami  M'irntifie  trclmici.in:  biisinrs^  sp<rt.ili»(t  (til  iii.iny  kiiitlK).  t-te.  Srmttf(hmial  tir 
wiiit  rci  skilk  tisii.illv  it*qiiirinu  I  *»r  y^Mrs  t»f  {H)St-liicli-MiifN»l  training?  inclutlr  those  of 
iiMTh.inirs  .iiid  rcp.iii  iiifn  who  srrxicf  ofliet*  in  M-hlnrs,  coniptitt^nt.  mjchin«*r>\  transpor* 
t.itiun  rqiiipinrnt.  r.iditi  .iticl  ttirvision  srts:  .ilso.  structural  inrt.il  Wftrkrnc  oprriitnw 
;ind  iii.iint.iinrrs  of  lir.iyy  iii.i<iiint*ry  .ind  rquipiiH*nt;  .aitoinottvr  Rprri.dists;  .ind  grnrriil 
acaiiiiiiHtrativr  .isststants. 


PrNCTIOXH  AND  RtSlMiNSIBIl.tl  IKS  OF  INS  1 11 11  IONS 


2.  (iemal  educatiofu  1  ho  2-\iMr  k  oWvmv  is  rcsiponsibic  for  undergraduate 
general  educaiion.  Satisfactory  completion  of  2  years*  work  in  this  program 
is  generally  recognized  by  the  awarding  of  the  associate  of  arts  degree. 
Credits  eariuHl  an*  as  a  rule  transferal)le  to  a  4-year  college  or  university; 
in  some  cases  they  can  he  applied  toward  degrees  tu  such  professional  fields 
as  teaching,  enuineering,  medicine,  nursing,  and  architecture. 

3.  (iuidame  sniws  and  umtdial  education.  Junior  and  community  colleges 
are  not  only  expiTted  to  prox  idc  strong  guidana'  programs  to  help  each 
student  cluwwe  an  occupation  consistent  with  his  interests  aptitudes,  and 
abilities  but  also  to  assume  a  greater  respon>ibuity  than  either  4-year  Col- 
leges or  universiiies  fur  providing  ctiitipeusatory  education  programs  for 
students  whose  pre\  ious  i^ducaiion  has  been  limited  or  inadequate. 

4.  Commumty  smurs  and  toniinuing  rdmaiion.  Two*year  colleges  arc  re- 
sponsive to  the  desires,  needs  and  ambitions  of  the  residents  of  a  given  geo- 
graphical area.  These  colleges  serve  individual  communities  by  educating 
young  people  as  ihev  pn)eress  toward  maturity  by  (a)  making  available 
such  rmiurces  as  facult\\,  >iudenis  equipment,  and  facilities;  (b)  providing 
citi/en  guidance  aiulrounsi^ling:  and  (c)  improving  the  community  through 
research  and  planninu.  I  wo-year  colleges  are  also  dedicated  to  providing 
educational  opportunities  for  adults  through  n'fresher  courses,  occupational 
training,  and  cohural  and  recreational  activities. 


Institutional  Descriptive  Data 

The  establishing  of  dilTereniial  functions  among  the  segments  of  higlier 
education  should  in  no  way  discourage  institutions  from  seeking  to  main- 
tain individuality  within  the  broad  functional  responsibilities  assigned. 
Toward  this  end  it  is  important  that  objective  information  aljout  a  given 
institution  l)e  av.  ilable  regarding  admission  policy,  campus  size,  curricu- 
lum, staffing,  etc.  Furthermore,  since  a  college  or  university  is  a  competitive 
enterprise  with  respect  toother  colleges  or  universities  it  is  particularly  im- 
portant that  instituticmal  data  of  a  iompatatiie  nature  identify  areas  of  re- 
lative strength  and  weakness. 

The  welUrecognized  heterogeneity  of  American  higher  education  has 
Ijeen  the  subject  of  studies**  that  hav'c  documented  diffeiences  in  the  quality 
and  character  of  college  environments  including  differences  in  students, 
administrative  practices,  faculty,  intclhtrtual  and  social  climate,  and  other 
factors.  A  primary  example  is  Astin's  1968  landmark  study,  Who  Goes  Where 


"Sec  Alrsc.inder  W.  .\stin,  J.  L.  Holland,  T.  R.  McC^nncll,  Paul  Heist,  C.  Robert 
Pace,  and  others.  Rrcommendcd  for  initial  rradinj^  is  Alexander  Astin,  The  ColUge 
EnitfonmtnU  American  Council  on  Education,  Washington,  D.C.,  1%B. 
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niFFKRi MlAl  M  NCIHJNS  OF  CKII.t  tGES  AND  IMVERSniKS 


/(»  (.W/fi»r.*JMtri  .iiisr  i(  (  on^idns  kry  >iiuloiu  and  onviriininoiu.il  cliarac- 
tcri-tic.<  uf  individual  4-yi\u  insciuuions,  it  is  a  iivhil  lool  lor  collrucs  and 
uiiivcrsiiics  (hat  arr  ^rkini?  sc'lf-idnuilicaiion.  AIm)  of  value  arc  ihc  reports 
c»f  thr  Amrrican  ('ouncil  tin  Kthication  which  provide  timely  national  nor- 
mative data  uhIuI  in  identitxint:  dilierenti.iN  and  a>ses>inn  changes  anumtj 
the  major  types  ofpuliiic  and  private  iiiuiier  educational  insti(u(ii)n>. 

Who  (wt'\  Whnr  to  Colliiir?  presented  for  the  lir>t  time  eompreliensive  in* 
ftu-mation  ahout  the  students,  currieulunu  and  environnieiu  of  MMa  4-year 
l\S.  culleues  and  uni\er>ities.  Each  institution  was  described  in  terms  of 
ftvf  charactcriNlli  ^  in  rtaininu  to  such  ractor>  as  the  enti  iinu  studeiu  IhhIv, 
selectivity,  si/e,  and  the  propoitions  of  haeealaurcate  degrees  awarded  in 
six  liioad  fiekls  of  >tudy.  When  plotted,  the  factor  scoix^s  establish  an  insti- 
tution's ^-prolile/'  which  in  turn  ran  be  interpreted  throuuh  visual  compa- 
rative analNsi^.  A  t\pe  of  coinpariMin  especially  helpful  in  idcntifxini?  the 
unique  characteriMies  of  a  uiven  institution  involves  comparison  of  that  in- 
stitutio!!^  prolde  with  an  «i\eiai;e  profile  of  a  selected  uruup  of  similar  in- 
stitutions: e  u..  institutiiinsof  a  particular  lypr,  control,  and  location  ^pub- 
lie  4-\rar  colleges  in  the  MidwcM.  for  example).  Several  c  ulsiandinu  char- 
acteristics i»f  the  unmp  as  well  as  of  the  individual  institution  hi  question 
may  be  reveale<l  by  phits  i»f  this  nature. 

Followiiii:  Astin's  initial  .study,  the  American  C:<)uncil  on  Education,  in 
response  to  the  continniiiu  need  for  comparative  information  on  college 
envinmments,  developal  an  liueiuory  of  tUilleue  Activities.  This  inventory 
consists  of  various  dimensions  of  .student  behavior  and  subjective  impres- 
.sion<  based  on  statistically  weighted  summaries  of  .student  responses  to 
selected  que^ticins.  1*he  dimensions  deal  w  ith  several  key  areas  of  under- 
Uniduate  life:  the  peer  envinjnnient  — 'tuerpersonal  behavior;  the  peer 
environment  iioniiuerpersoual  behavior:  the  classroom  environment;  the 
administrative  envinmmeni;  and  the  colleue  environment.  Norms  for  these 
dimensions  have  been  reported  for  the  lUtiti-ti?  freshmen  class,  as  meastired 
in  August  IW7  and  attain  in  1971.''*  Percentage  normative  data  are  pre- 
sented by  sex  and  for  both  se.xes  combim*cK  and  are  subdividi*d  by  the  basic 
type  of  institution  in  which  the  students  initially  rr.swIKd  for  their  first 
college  term- 2-year  collnrrs,  4-yeai  colleues,  universities— plus  the  total 
for  all  institutions  combined.  These  data  permit  participating  institutions 
to  compare  their  percentaue  position  for  the  various  dimensions  with  the 
average  scores  of  similar  schools.  The  measurement  techniques  deveiopcd 

Alexander  \V.  .XsUn.  Who  r.Wf  IVhrff  to  CuUf^e?,  Science  Rrsr^irch  .\ssoci<itcs.  Inc., 
Chir.iQO,  Pii>ri.  {.Set*  bihliiigraphy.) 

Al.in  F..  B:iyrr.  I)n  w.  Alexander  Astin,  Roln-rt  Boruch.  .i.id  johii  Co-ciRcr, 

/ tnr\f  }^::  /  (yiUf*/:  A  ruihnr-up  \nrmatity  Hfport.  An:f*rk.»t»  Council  on  Education, 
W.ishinfifton.  D.C!.,  PlTO;  .ind  Alan  E.  Bayrr.  Jcannif  T.  Royrr.  and  Richard  M. 
UVff.  hmr  lettfi  After  CoIUq^,  Anirric.in  Council  <jn  Education,  \Va«liinKton.  P.d.. 
1M7:1. 
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and  ihe  inventory  findings  sliould  Ik*  uscrul  to  adminUtrators  seeking  a 
better  understanding  of  their  institutional  envinmment. 

In  addition  to  the  data  provided  by  the  Inventor>-  of  Ck>llege  Activities, 
the  American  Council  on  Education  routinely  publishes  various  normative 
data  and  longitudinal  studies  helpful  in  identifying  the  college  environment. 
Some  examples  of  the  various  initial  normative  data  for  freshman  students 
that  help  distinguish  the  different  nature  of  the  three  types  of  higher 
education  institutions  are  presented  in  table  \'*3.  Table  V**4  delineates 
student-related  institutional  characteristics,  while  table  V-5  consists  of 
indicators  of  the  professional  background  and  academic  activity  of  college 
faculty. 

Although  the  foregoing  brief  introduction  to  the  ACE  data  bank  merely 
indicates  the  comprehensiveness  and  detail  of  the  total  file,  it  also  suggest 
the  research  potential  available  and  should  encourage  State  and  institu- 
tional researchers  to  explore  with  the  council  their  special  interests. 


ENVIRONMENT  AND 
STUDENT  DEVELOPMENT 

The  impact  that  different  college  environments  exert  on  a  student*s  de- 
velopment is  cf  vital  concern  to  State  pi  inning  agencies  int-?nt  on  esta- 
blishing appropriate  di^'*rcntial  functions  among  the  segments  of  higher 
education.  To  obtain  different  educational  outcomes,  the  segments  must  be 
designed  with  an  understanding  of  how  student  behavior  relevant  to  the 
goals  of  a  given  institution  is  affected  by  the  dynamic  influences  that  char- 
acterize the  college.  Knowledge  of  the  interactions  between  students  and 
their  college  environments  is  also  of  value  in  matching  the  college-bound 
student  with  an  appropriate  institution. 

Because  of  the  complexities  of  analysis  in  the  aforementioned  areas  and 
the  extensive  longitudinal  research  required  to  assess  student  development, 
most  States  have  not  conducted  such  studies.  Moreover,  the  problems  of 
defining  thecriteri?  of  student  development,  identifying  relevant  and  meas- 
urable observations  of  student  behavior,  and  designing  »^earch  method- 
ology are  largely  unsolved.  A  principal  difiiculty  is  that  soi  r  of  the  ways  in 
which  college  students  change  are  certainly  unrelated  to  ollege  experi- 
ences; that  is,  they  would  take  place  even  if  the  individuals  did  not  attend 
college.  In  the  words  of  Mervin  B.  Freedman,**  "Unequivocal  empirical 


*•  Mrr\*in  B.  Frcrdman.  "Impact  of  Collrge/*  in  Sfw  Dimensions  in  Highit  Education, 
no.  4.  U.S.  Dppanmrnt  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education,  U.S. 
Go\-ernment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  1%0,  p.  7. 
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clotn  iniiKition  f*l  iUv  lUllriciuial  oHirts  ot  collcuc  fxpniriKr  (is)  impossible 
to  attain.  Koquirnl  for  such  a  study  would  Uv  two  groups  of  hiuli  school 
studrnis  alike  in  every  way  except  that  one  uoes  on  to  college,  while  one 
dms  not.  The  very  fact  diat  students  choose  not  to  uo  to  college  makes  them 
a  sium  what  inadequate  eontml  uroup/'  l  lie  author  uoes  tm  to  point  out, 
lumever,  (hat  eoniparini;  hii;h  si  Iuh>I  graduates  who  do  not  sro  to  college 
with  tiMW  who  do  and  comparini;  the  similarities  and  differences  amon;; 
students  in  many  different  kinds  of  colleges  can  reveal  much  alx>ut  the  spe- 
cial nature  <)f  colleue  intUience. 

( >nr  influence  which  colleues  undoubtedly  exert  on  students  is  to  increase 
or  enhance  their  kno\\led^e  of  subject  matter  Accordini;  to  Dr.  C:.  Roljert 
Pace  of  Syracuse  I  niversliy,  '-On  the  basic  objtrtive  which  we  miQht  call 
the  transmission  of  significant  knowledt^H%  the  collet^es  are  in  fact  successful. 
With  almost  no  e  xception  across  the  country  where  athinmrnt  testini?  has 
been  a|)|)lied,  the  average  .cores  of  seniors,  juniors,  and  sophomores  arc 
siiimju  (ihily  higher  than  the  averiije  scores  (}f  freshmen  -  whether  tested  cross* 
sectiimally  or  lonuitudinally.*'^'  It  hr.s  also  been  clearly  demonstrated^^ 
that  indtvidtials  do  better  when  .;;rouped  with  good  students.  Students 
atiendinu  colleues  at  which  the  average  ability  was  high  performed  signi- 
ficantly Ijctter  on  comprehensive  achievement  tests  than  did  students  with 
the  same  initial  aliility  enrolled  in  colleges  at  which  the  average  ability  was 
low. 

Other  kinds  of  student  changes  are  more  difficult  to  measure.  Dr. 
Freedman  again:  **Evaluati(m  of  how  students'  personalities  or  characters 
cbani,H\  understanding  of  the  factors  which  influence  them  little  or  a  good 
deal  during  the  student  years,  or  estimation  of  the  extent  to  which  a  life  pat- 
tern has  been  altered  by  attendance  at  college  are  complex  issues.  A  study 
which  >heds  liirht  on  matters  like  this  very  likely  requires  much  ingenuity 
and  effort. 

Adding  to  the  problems  of  criteria  and  measurement  is  the  recognition 
that  tluTc  is  a  significant  relationship  between  the  outlook  of  college  stu- 
dents and  the  spirit  of  tlie  times.  To  appreciate  this  fact,  one  need  only  con- 
trast the  involved  and  often  militant  youth  of  the  I970\s  with  the  *'glori. 
ou^ly  contented'' college  generation  in  the  I950's. 

In  an  attempt  to  shed  light  on  the  effect  of  college  environment  on  stu- 
dent development,  the  American  Council  <m  Education  has  instituted  a 
larur-scale  program  of  longitudinal  research.  The  major  objectives  of  t!.i 


*"C.  Rol>crt  Parr  an<l  G.  C.  Strrn,  "An  Appro.ich  to  the  Mpasurrmrnt  of  Psycho- 
lo«iiMl  ClharactiTistics  of  C:ollri;c  Environments/'  Jnutml  uf  Education  lUyMopy.  vol.  49, 
l*riH,  pp.  2h*>.77. 

2»  William  S.  Lrarnrd  and  Brn  D.  Wood,  The  Student  and  His  KnowUds^f,  Carnrgie 
Foundation  for  thr  Advancriurnt  of  TrachinR,  Xrw  York.  PJiB. 
"  Frrrdm.in,  op.  cit.,  p.  2. 
Philip  K.  Jacob»  Chanfiin^  Values  in  Collfdf,  Harper,  New  ^'ork,  1957. 
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proftram  .  •  are  to  assess  the  impact  that  different  college  environments 
have  on  the  student's  development  and  to  provide  a  source  of  current, 
readily  available  descriptive  information  about  the  population  of  college 
students/' 

This  ACE  research  pruuram  is  desiuned  to  obtain  information  about  the 
inputs,  outputs,  and  environments  in  higher  education  institutions.  Out- 
puts are  the  operational  manifestations  of  educational  objectives— those 
student  skills,  attitudes,  and  lx*havior  patterns  that  an  institution  either 
influences  or  attempts  to  influence.  Inputs  are  the  talents,  skills,  aspira- 
tions, and  other  potentials  for  growth  and  learning  that  the  student  brings 
with  him  to  the  institution.  Environments  include  those  aspects  of  an  insti- 
tution (student  characteristics,  teaching  practices,  peer  associations,  curri- 
culum, facilities,  etc.)  capable  of  affecting  the  overall  development  of  a 
student.  The  principal  objective  of  the  research  program  is  to  determine 
how  these  environmental  variables  affect  student  performance.** 

Some  eariy  results  of  ACE*s  efforts  have  !>een  presented  by  Alexander 
Astin,  director  of  research. The  nature  of  the  findings  deserves  review 
here,  for  it  appears  that  a  major  breakthrough  in  assessing  the  comparative 
impact  which  different  types  of  institutions  have  on  students  is  imminent. 
The  general  plan  of  the  program  is  to  gather  data  from  freshmen  when 
they  first  enter  college  and  to  collect  longitudinal  followup  data  at  periodic 
inter\*als  thereafter.  In  the  comparative  analysis  a  total  of  48  dependent 
variables  were  studied,  including  28  items  concerning  a  student's  observable 
behavior  during  his  freshman  year,  15  items  reflecting  his  attitudes  on 
various  issues,  his  degree  of  satisfaction  with  the  freshman  year,  his  fresh- 
man-year grade  ax-erage,  and  the  dropout  rate  following  the  1st  year  of 
College. 

In  order  to  assess  the  impact  of  different  types  of  institutions  on  each  of 
the  48  dependent  variables,  an  **expected''  performance  rate,  based  on 
characteristics  of  a  student's  background,  was  computed  for  each  variable. 
A  stepwise  regression  analysis  was  employed.  The  expected  performances 
of  each  background  characteristic  for  all  students  attending  each  of  nine 
types  of  institutions  were  then  averaged  separately.  The  mean  expected 
freshman  performance  rates  for  each  variable  were  then  compared  with 
the  mean  actual  occurrence  rates  of  students  during  their  freshman  year. 
(The  results  of  this  comparative  analysis  of  college  impact  are  presented  in 
table  V-6.) 


^  Important  work  In  this  area  is  also  bring  performed  by  Pace.  See  C.  Robert  Pace, 
The  Infiumce  of  Aeadmtc  and  Student  Suhcultutts  in  CMep/  and  Vnitmify  Environments,  U.S. 
Departmer*  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  EducaUon,  Cooperative  Re- 
search Project  no.  1083,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  1064. 

Alexander  W.  Astin,  "College  Impact  on  Student  Attitudes, and  Behavior/*  paper 
given  before  the  American  Educational  Research  Association,  New  York,  Feb.  6,  1971. 
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Simv  ilir  luuliims  at  piihlic  and  privau'  2*\var  rollouts  wvrv  wry  similar, 
ihcy  ari'  rrpurtoil  as  uuv  svi  ol'icMilts,  Birausc  pulilir  ami  private  nunscc* 
tariaii  4*vcar  cdllours  simiiticantU'  afhTtcd  ciiilv  a  iVw  ol  xlw  outcomes,  ilu- 
the  results  for  thrsr  institutions  are  not  reported.  What  is  indicated  in  the 
column  helow  a  particular  t\pi  <lrollri*r  is  tlie  paninilar  pattern  of  efJect 
that  the  colleue  exerted  on  the  various  dependent  variables.  'I  wo-vear  col- 
leges, for  example,  had  a  negative  imp<u  t  on  student  drinking  and  smoking 
and  a  positive  impact  ou  relativeU  eonser\ative  student  attitudes.  I  he  row 
adjacem  to  one  of  the  items  reveals  how  student  performance  on  that  item 
was  aifected  hv  ditlerent  types  of  colle^es,  The  frequency  with  which  stu- 
dents failed  to  complete  a  homework  assignment  on  time,  for  example,  is 
positively  related  to  attendam  eat  2-year  colleges,  technolouical  institutions, 
and  Protestaiu  4-\ear  co||eues«  yrt  nesratively  related  to  attendance  at 
Roman  (tatholie  4-yiMr  colleues, 

The  Anu*riian  Council  on  Kducation  is  continuinu  iti  collect  data  to  de- 
ternune  the  comparative  etFects  on  students  of  different  eolle^cs,  Astin 
IMiinis  out  that  the  crude  typology  of  the  institutions  used  in  this  initial  in- 
vestigation probably  conceals  many  important  ditfercntial  effects  of  insti- 
tutions. Such  will  not  be  the  case  when  several  additional  analysi*s  of  insti- 
tutional impact,  currently  in  prouress  at  ACK,  are  completed,-*^  I  hesc 
will  include  the  elUrts  of  such  institutional  variables  as  size,  selectivity, 
academic  ccmipetitiveness^  peer  uroup  iiueractiim,  and  other  environmental 
features. 


GOV  ERNING  STRUCTURE 

The  means  by  which  institutitms  of  hii^her  education  within  a  State  can 
be  appropriately  governed  depend  partly  on  historical  tradition,  partly  on 
pt)litieal  stren(;th  and  compromise,  and  partly  on  sound  principles  of  or- 
^ani/ation.  The  multiplicity  of  institutions  related  to  the  various  aspects  of 
public  and  priv«m*  hiuher  education  clearly  indicates  the  complexity  of  the 
problem.  Furthermore,  the  varied  circumstances  inherent  in  the  many 
State  systems  preclude  the  developing  of  any  standardized  Rovernance 
pattern  equally  viable  for  all  States.  However,  the  emerRcnce  in  many 
States  of  a  tripartite  system  of  public  hiqher  education  together  with  the 

For  fintitnfrs  from  inorf  nr*nt  studicit,  set'  Ali*xandiT  W.  Asttn,  ••The  Mrasured 
Effrrts  of  Hiulirr  llHiiratinn/*  Ihf  AnnaU  uf  Anmuan  Acadmy  of  Ptthtuat  and  Social 
Scifnr^.  voL  4U4.  NovrmIxT  P*72.  pp.  1-20. 
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intniduction  of  some  Ui^^tv  r.)n>istc*iu  ios  amunu  State  eovernin^  «iitangc» 
meiits  suf(uest  tliat  certain  principles  and  practices  can  l>e  used  as  guide- 
lines. 

One  principle  of  the  U.S.  democratic  process  widely  applied  in  the  gov- 
ernance (if  institutions  of  higher  education  is  that  the  public  interest  is  Uvst 
ser\'ed  if  control  is  vested  in  a  deliberative  Inidy  of  citizens  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  operational  agency.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  proprietar>*  in- 
stitutions, all  public  and  nonprofit  private  institutions  of  higher  education 
art^  governed  either  directly  or  indirectly  by  nonsalaried  boards  or  com- 
missions whose  members  are  charged  with  representing  the  public  interest. 
Such  institutional  governing  Iniards  select  the  chief  administrative  officers 
and  are  responsible  for  the  policy,  development,  and  planning  necessary*  to 
guide  the  institution  toward  its  statcxl  objectives.  The  president  of  the  col- 
lege and  other  appropriate  institutional  officers  are  ordinarily  given  broad 
executive  power  to  act  in  accordance  with  overall  lioard  policies,  to  con- 
duet  detailed  planninu,  and  to  prt*sent  proposals  for  consideration  and  make 
periodic  reports  to  the  Inuird. 

There  alsti  seems  to  U*  general  agreement  on  the  part  of  both  the  public 
and  private  higher  education  sectors  that  a  central  coordinating  agency  is 
essc*ntial  to  effective  statewide  planning,  coordination,  and  review.  Such  an 
agency  is  expected  to  discharge  its  tibligations  in  a  fashion  consistent  not 
only  with  the  needs  of  the  citizens  and  other  individual  institutions  but, 
also  with  thosi*  of  the  education  system  as  a  whole.  (The  principles  under 
which  State  coi)rdinating  agencies  are  established  are  described  in  chapter 
1.) 

The  relationship  l)etween  the  two  aforementioned  principles  is  based  on 
a  third  commonly  accepted  principle— namely,  that  a  proper  concern  of 
the  statewide  coordinating  agency  is  policy  and  planning,  not  executive 
decision.  The  latti  v  is  the  appropriate  function  of  the  lioards  of  governance 
at  the  various  institutions  and  of  their  administrative  officers.  Although 
coordinating  Iniards  as  a  rule  have  no  direct  control  over  institutional 
governance,  the  various  ways  ia  which  this  concept  is  interpreted  often 
lead  to  difficulty  in  establishing  sound  methods  for  institutional  governance 
and  for  statewide  planning  and  coordination.  The  challenge  is  to  obtain 
through  organizational  structure  and  assignment  of  responsibilities  a  de- 
sired balance  lietween  the  aims  of  coordination  and  local  governance. 

Evaluation  Criteria 

If  governance  arrangements  are  to  be  eflTectively  evaluated  and  if  alter* 
natives  arc  to  be  compared,  criteria  for  these  purposes  are  essential.  Six 
assumptions  and  related  criteria  for  evaluating  governance  proposals,  de- 
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volupod  by  l.rlaiKl  Moilskri\  U^lhv  in  sItulitK  cotuionsiHi  jikI  mcKiified 

Assnmptim  /.  Basic  to  any  discussion  uf  control  is  a  consideration  of  values. 
Educati(»nal  institutions,  like  iitiu*t  oruaiii/atiuns  arc  rationally  structured 
and  i^oal  directed.  Perhaps  the  musx  important  set  of  values  is  what  IMiillp 
Sel/nick  calls  *Mhe  evolving  character  u{  the  oruani/ation  as  a  whole/*-** 
If  institutional  character  is  to  evolve,  desirable  and  realistic  goals  are  es- 
sential. Therefttre*  the  question  is  how  organizations  are  to  l>e  governed  so 
as  to  coordinate  their  human  and  material  restmrees  and  thereby  realize 
these  u(»als.  In  the  evolvemeni  (»f  institutional  character,  types  of  colleges 
as  well  as  individual  institutions  must  establish  goals  which  they  constantly 
seek  to  achieve. 

-I  tftUmm:  The  control  pattern  must  be  one  which  recognizes  an  insti* 
tution  a<  an  entity  with  a  character  that  must  be  achieved  through  the  pur- 
suit  of  goals.  In  other  words,  an  institution  is  a  personality  which,  like  a 
homini  being,  has -or  should  have— hopes  and  ambitions  to  Ik'  fulfilled. 
If  the\  remain  unfulfilled,  an  institution,  like  a  human  being,  can  l)e  ex* 
pected  to  become  nonproductive. 

Assumptitifi  2.  Despite  the  ch)si*  relationship  between  financial  support  and 
control,  there  are  philosophical  and  pragmatic  reasons  why  the  two  ele* 
ments,  for  planning  purposes,  should  be  considered  separately  as  well  as 
jointly.  Admittedly,  the  impi>rtancc  of  adequate  financial  support  and  of 
financial  control  cannot  be  underestimated,  nor  can  the  ways  in  which 
financial  control  affects  the  college  program  lie  minimized.  There  would 
appear  to  be  a  danger,  however,  in  assuming  that  the  control  pattern  must 
parallel  the  financial  pattern.  Mort  and  Reusser  have  touched  on  this  point 
in  their  book,  Puhlic  School  Finance:  **The  support  system  must  lie  built  up 
on  terms  of  the  problems  of  taxation,  lioth  the  economic  and  the  practical, 
and  the  control  system  should  be  built  up  in  terms  of  what  in  the  long  run 
promises  the  best  results  in  the  educational  enterprise  and  in  the  satisfaction 
of  the  citizens.'*^ 


Orif^inally  dex'isrd  for  e\*aluattn|(  community  college  governance  proposab,  these 
criteria  ha\*r  been  modified  here  for  general  application.  See  Coordinating  Council  for 
Hiffher  Education  (California),  A  Considftatwn  of  fnHft  Afifcting  Calif ntnta  Puftlic  Junior 
Coltf^n^  Sacramento,  April         pp.  4#»-47. 

Philip  Selxnick.  t^^idnship  tn  Adminiitration^  Row«  Peterson,  and  Co.,  New  York» 
I*ri7.  p.  3B. 

Paul  R.  Mort  and  Walter  C:.  Reusser.  Public  School  Finance^  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.» 
New  York.  I9ril.p.  41. 
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.•I  ititrmn:  The  lcv[al  cniiiy  thai  directs  the  college  need  not  necessarily 
procure  all  or  even  most  of  the  tax  money  supporting  the  college.  College 
planning  should  Ih:  done  within  the  framework  of  all  higher  education,  and 
if  major  State  funds  are  the  means  of  support,  the  ste^^ardship  of  these 
fiuuK  ^vitli  pro|KT  repi»rtinv[  procedures,  can  Ih*  vested  in  Control  bodies 
that  may  be  moa*  effective  than  the  State,  Note  that  this  principle  does  not 
stipulate  that  sup(H>rt  and  control  must  be  vested  in  separate  bodies,  only 
that  they  may  be. 

Assumption  3.  A  relationship  exists  between  control  effectiveness  and  the 
proximity  of  the  controlHnu  agency  to  the  institution  it  controls.  The  au- 
thors of  Public  Administration  distinguish  l)etween  control-executive  or  ad* 
ministrative  control  and  democratic  control.  They  state  that  the  demo* 
cratic  principle  requires  that  the  exercise  of  control  over  policy  or  action  be 
placed  as  close  to  the  people  as  is  feasible,  all  other  principles  considered.^ 

A  if  iter  ion:  A  collee[e  control  body  should  be  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
people  iiic  college  ser\rs.  In  other  words,  there  should  be  local  control 
within  a  State  system.  When  feasible,  the  majority  of  the  people  served  by  a 
coUes^e  should  have  the  right  to  participate  in  the  selection  of  the  governing 
hoard.  This  in  turn  implies  that  the  boundaries  of  the  college  should  cor- 
respond closely  to  the  area  from  which  the  college  draws  most  of  its  students. 

Assumption  4.  The  governing  iKjard  of  any  educational  institution  is  char* 
ged  with  a  serious  and  time*consuming  responsibility.  According  to  the 
Middle  States  Association  (in  a  publication  prepared  for  faculties,  trustees, 
and  others  interested  in  improving  or  establishing  2*year  institutions)i 
^'Good  trustees  undertake  their  ofl'icc  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  a 
readiness  to  take  enough  time  to  study  and  understand  educational  prob* 
lems  and  practices  and  to  become  acquainted  with  their  own  institution  in 
more  than  a  superficial  way.  Lack  of  time,  failure  to  take  enough  time  for 
the  work  is  often  the  reason  why  a  trustee  proves  inadequate."'*  Although 
this  statement  was  directed  to  individual  trustees,  it  applies  as  well  to  gov* 
erning  boards. 

A  cfitetion:  Members  of  college  governing  agencies  must  not  assume  so 
many  additional  responsibilities  that  the  time  and  energy  available  to  the 
college  are  curtailed. 


^'^M.  E.  Diinock  and  G.  O.  Diinock,  Public  Administration^  Rtnehart  and  Co.,  New 
York.  1W3,  p.  8t>. 

Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  .Secondary  Schools,  Junior  CMegt^  and 
Community  Collfj^fu  Document  No.  4«  December  t'i5H,  p.  tiO. 
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As>umf»(itm  5.  l  Uusv  in  whom  ilic  coiunil  i)f  a  culU'uo  is  vcmocI  imist  l>c- 
licvc  in  the  institutiuii.  1  ho  Middle  States  AssiK*iation  attain:  **tHH)d  trus- 
tees believe  in  the  institution  they  cuntruL  They  are  its  disinten*sted  and 
impartial  governors  and  at  the  same  time  its  kaal  interpreters  and  amitres* 
sive  supptjrteis/*^"  Sometimes  it  seems  loi»ieal  for  one  board  to  have  juris* 
dietion  over  two  or  more  auencies  but  if  it  does,  one  institution  may  Ik*  de- 
prived of  what  Selzniek  calls  ^^institutional  intei?rity."  He  believes  that 
**The  fallacy  of  comhinim;  agencies  on  the  basis  of  louical  association  of 
functions  is  a  characteristic  result  of  the  failure  to  take  account  of  institu- 
tional integrity/*-**  Such  an  opinion  should  sitvc  as  a  warning. 

.1  i  fitrriun:  As  far  as  the  eontrollini;  auency  of  a  college  is  concerned,  no 
ctmflict  of  interest  can  exist  between  the  cullet^c  and  any  other  institution 
for  which  it  is  resptmsible.  Its  dedication  to  the  unique  characteristics  of  the 
colleue  must  he  total. 

Assumption  (k  C!ollei?es  cannot  operate  in  a  vacuum.  C'lose  coordination 
must  exist  b»'»**  #»vn  individual  institutions  and  t^roups  of  colleijes,  as  well  as 
between  all  other  sc*(rments  of  education.  Such  coordination  need  not,  how- 
ever, mean  control.  Vor  example,  in  those  States  w  here  each  college  i.s  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  its  own  board,  coordination  at  the  State  level  should  only 
insure  the  proper  functioning  of  these  institutions  in  rcKard  to  the  Siate*s 
educational  needs  and  resources.  In  discussing  the  fine  line  between  coor- 
dination and  control,  Mort  and  Reusser  have  stated:  *'Most  lei^islative 
action  should  be  sirnciured  in  nature.  It  shuuld  be  concerned  with  setting 
up  a  framework  within  which  the  local  administrative  Ixidies  can  operate 
efieciively.***^  Where  to  draw  the  fine  line  or  how  to  establish  the  framework 
for  coordination  and  yet  preserve  local  autonomy  is  a  matter  which  needs 
farther  discussion. 

.1  criterion:  Any  State  plan  for  colleues  should  be  just  that:  a  State  plan. 
Each  institution  should  have  its  own  individuality.  If  governed  by  a  local 
board,  it  should  be  autonomous,  subject  only  to  minimum  standards  im- 
posed and  enforced  by  the  State.  Yet  each  college  and  croup  of  colleges  is 
not  exempt  from  the  res|x)nsibility  to  c(K>rdinatc  with  other  segments  of 
hiirher  education.  An  approptiate  State  agency  should  Ik*  assigned  this 
coordination  function  and  instructed  to  obsi*r\'e  requirements  ess(*ntial  to 
preserve  institutional  autonomy.  The  State  agi'ncy  should  set  |X)licy  and 
assist  in  the  maintenance  of  it;  moreover,  its  efTectiveness  should  Ix*  subject 
to  evaluation. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  M. 
"  Sriznick.  op.  cic,  p. 
Mort  and  Rcusscr,  op.  cit.,  p.  44i. 
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Models 

In  attcmiitint;  to  establish  a  structural  ori^anixation  that  prumutes  iiotli 
cuordiiuition  and  ut)vcrnancc  functions,  the  many  State  systems  of  higher 
ethication  have  devclopai  a  wide  variety  of  oruani^Katitmal  patterns.  Yet 
two  trends  are  discernible.  In  most  States  some  form  of  multilevel  pattern 
exists—one  which  reduces  the  numhtT  of  basic  units  that  a  single  board 
must  govern  or  coordinate.  The  special  needs  of  the  various  "types''  of 
institutions  are  frec|uently  rt-cot^nized  by  creating  semiautonomous  sub- 
divisions within  the  total  system.  Within  such  sulxlivisions  separate  boards 
are  able  to  give  undivided  attention  to  a  particular  group  of  like  institutions. 

Even  though  similarity  in  types  t»f  pnigrams  and  services  may  have  con- 
siderable relevance  in  determining  which  institution:;  are  to  be  assigned  to 
the  juri'^diction  of  a  common  governing  or  coordinating  board,  it  is 
not  the  exrluKivr  determining  factor.  Equally  important,  and  of  greater 
importance  to  an  integrated  university,  is  the  unification  of  an  expanding 
institution  whose  various  components  (campuses)  must  be  interrelated  in 
order  to  can  y  oui  cuninion  goals.  Institutional  typology  as  a  primary  means 
of  distinguishing  families  of  institutions  for  common  governance  or  coor- 
dination should  not  be  interpreted  as  binding  member  in.stitutions  (or 
campust*s)  within  the  system  to  a  particular  type  of  educational  program; 
neither  should  it  detine  their  destinies  in  advance.  Diversity  of  program 
within  the  system  should  be  encouraged  and,  in  the  case  of  universities, 
must  be  developed. 

For  whatever  purposes  of  unification  institutions  are  grouped,  a  numlier 
of  different  governing-coordinating  organizations  arc  possible — differing 
primarily  in  the  degree  of  centralized  control  desired.  Three  commonly 
employed  are  illustrated  in  figure  \'-2.  They  are  only  suggestions.  Each 
State  must  approach  its  governance  problems  from  the  point  of  view  of  its 
own  philosophical  orientation,  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  its  educa- 
tional structure,  and  the  directions  and  goals  it  intends  to  pursue. 

/'rffr  *\i  Single  gorermng  hoard  and  InesidenU  separate  campus  provosts. 
TliiN  type  of  organization  is  u^^uau)  employed  to  govern  the  component 
campusi*s  of  a  large,  complex,  yet  integrated  multipurpose  uaiveisity  at 
which  unity  of  action  ttiward  agreed-upon  goals  or  policies  is  essential.  In- 
stitutions employing  this  type  of  pattern  include,  among  others,  the  Univer- 
sities of  California,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Nt)rth  C'arolina,  and  Wisconsin. 
The  president  or  chancellor,  who  is  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the 
university  as  a  whole,  is  lesponsible  for  executing  the  policies  of  the  govern- 
ing lioard,  for  coordinating  the  component  basic  units,  and  for  overall  plan- 
ning of  intercampus  responsibilities.  Day-by-day  operations  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  .separate  campuses  are  usually  delegated  to  provosts.  The 
functions  of  the  governing  board,  lepislative  and  judicial  in  nature,  include 
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policy  formation,  delegation  responsibilities,  study  of  long-range  problenis 
and  tasks,  and  selection  of  the  chief  administrative  ofttcer. 

As  the  university  grows  and  becomes  increasingly  complex,  the  widening 
span  of  control  and  associated  reduction  in  centralized  managerial  effec- 
tiveness, together  with  the  increasing  need  fiir  autonomy  and  self-govern- 
ance by  the  separate  campuses  as  they  mature  and  seek  their  own  identity, 
require  that  this  form  of  organization  l)e  periodically  reappraised  and  that 
modifications  be  introduced  as  required.  However,  when  and  if  there  is 
wide  diversification  of  the  parts,  a  greater  dependence  on  the  system  as  a 
whole  is  needed,  and  the  task  becomes  one  of  ^integrative  regulation." 
The  key  to  university  integrity  is  a  situation  in  which  .  .  each  campus 
enjoys  and  '>enerKs  from  the  advantages  of  specific  autonomie^^  while  de- 
riving equally  important  values  from  the  complex  integrated  unit."^ 

Type  ^'ir^  Single  hoards  seftaraie  cuUege  presidents.  In  this  type  of  organiza- 
tion, a  numt>er  of  similar  institutions,  usually  4-year  senior  colleges,  are 
placed  under  a  single  l)oard  for  the  purpose  of  central  governance.  Each 
college  has  its  own  president  who  is  responsible  to  the  central  board.  In 
planning  college  development,  each  president  has  considerable  influence 
over  policies  and  decisions  reached  by  the  central  board.  The  board  exer- 
cises general  Kuper\*ision  over  the  colleges  and,  subject  to  certain  approval 
action  by  the  statewide  coordination  Imard,  has  broad  responsibilities  for 
policy  planning  and  budgetary  matters  aflecting  all  member  institutions. 
The  scope  and  complexity  of  the  work  generally  requires  strong  leadership 
by  a  single  officer  (director),  appointed  to  serve  continuously  as  an  agent 
for  governance,  coordination,  and,  most  importantly,  for  planning  and 
development.  Such  organization,  while  not  commonly  employed,  may  be 
appropriate  when  relatively  strong  central  control  is  desired  to  develop 
systematically  a  cohesive  family  of  mutually  supporting  institutions. 

Type  Single  coordinating  commission^  separate  coiiege  governing  boards  and 
presidents,  ^ititable  for  stronpr  independent  institutions  or  colleges  requiring 
local  governance,  this  type  of  organization  is  concerned  solely  with  cen- 
tralized coordination  and  planning  activities.  It  may  be  employed  by 
large,  mature  public  4-year  colleges  as  well  as  by  independent  private 
institutions  that  seek  some  alignment  with  the  State  system.  It  meets  the 
special  local  governance  needs  of  2-year  community  colleges  and  at  the 
same  time  provides  the  overall  coordination  necessary  to  develop  a  coherent 
statewide  community  college  system. 


For  a  pf  rceptive  and  informative  commentary  on  university  integrity  and  related 
topics,  see  David  D.  Henry,  ''University's  Official  Response  to  Board  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion Study  on  Governance,*'  Fa£uity  Letter,  no.  207,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Nov. 
6,  1970. 
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Since  cacli  Ims  its  own  prcsidau  and  Kovcniini;  iKjard,  it  can  de- 

velop its  own  indix'iduality.  In  tiie  case  of  the  connnunity  college,  govern- 
ance is  established  at  the  local  level  where  it  pmperly  belongs.  (The  needs 
of  the  local  community  are  best  scrx-ed  when  the  collejire  lioard  is  completely 
separate,  not  combined  with  the  administration  of  a  bit^h  scluml  or  other 
educational  unit.) 

The  res|Hinsibilities  of  a  coordinatinjo;  commission  are  much  the  s;ime  an 
those  of  a  statewide  coordinatini;  council,  except  that  they  arc  limited  to  a 
particular  group  of  institutions  and  in  some  instances  are  subject  to  final 
approval  by  the  council.  The  usual  responsibilities  include  the  following: 
estal)lishing  general  policies  and  planning  and  conducting  studies;  review- 
ing and  olTering  advice  on  curriculum  proposals;  giving  recommendations 
for  the  estal)lishment  of  new  institutions;  performing  assigned  coordination 
lesponsibilities:  maintaining  an  information  and  accounting  system;  ad- 
ministering State  and  Federal  student  aid  and  support  programs;  and  review- 
ing annually  budget  requests.  In  areas  in  which  greater  central  control  may 
Im'  deemed  dcf  irable,  e.g.»  approval  of  tuition  and  fee  changes,  determina- 
tion of  boundaries  for  area  education  districts,  distribution  of  State  and 
Federal  construction  aid,  and  certain  budgetar>-  matters,  the  coordinating 
commission  may  be  granted  authority  to  establish  more  directive  policies. 

Ill  a  variation  of  this  organization,  the  intermediate  coordinating  com- 
mission is  eliminated,  and  each  self-governing  institution  in  a  group  reports 
dircxtly  to  the  statewide  coordinating  council.  The  council  itself  then  be- 
comes the  only  .State  agency  with  a  complete  and  comprehensive  picture  of 
the  growth  and  development  of  a  group  of  institutions  as  a  whole.  If  large 
numbers  of  institutions  are  involved,  it  is  possible  that  a  massive  bureau- 
cratic structure  ctnild  develop.  But  in  small  States  with  few  institutions 
requiring  minimal  interaction,  this  approach  should  lie  considered  because 
it  encourages  institutional  independence,  creativity,  experimentation,  and 
change.  Whatever  central  coordination  is  required,  a  single  agency  can 
accomplish  it.  Advocates  of  this  approach  suggest  that  since  a  layer  of  or- 
ganizational structure  is  removed,  each  institution  is  provided  ea::ier  access 
to  decisionmaking  at  the  State  level,  and  the  ability  of  each  college  presi- 
dent to  direct  his  institution  is  thereby  strengthened. 


ADMISSION,  RETENTION,  AND 
TRANSFER  POLICIES 

State  coordinating  councils  generally  are  responsibilc  for  developing  pol- 
icies that  determine  admission  and  retention  standards  at  institutions 
comprising  a  State  system  of  higher  educalion.  In  view  of  the  differential 
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iunctiuMS  of  2-\iMr  i  t>llri»rN  l-xcMr  t  nllruc-N,  and  iiiiivcrsilirs,  poliric^  lor  ihc 
adiuissUm  of  students  cannot  he  rxpa  ted  to  he  unitoi  in  at  all  institntions 
within  a  single  system.  Yet  diversitication  cKk's  not  necessarily  warrant 
unique  policies  for  eaeli  indK  idtial  eanipus.  The  pattern  eiuen«;inu  in  some 
Stales  is  that  of  distinctive  (yet  p.ntialK  ovrrlappinu)  schrticui  standards 
for  each  set^nient  t>r  i;roup  of  inMitiitions  h,i\inu  like*  fnnetituis.  Within  a 
sc*|i;mcnt  the  standards  are  fairly  nniforni.  Kstahlishinu  ^^ueli  an  admis>ions 
pattern  is  heinu  recouni/ed  more  and  more  as  within  die  nvilni  of  State* 
level  policy.  Statewide  coordination  of  admission  to  pnhlic  colleges  and 
universities  i>  necessary  in  order  to  consider  deliU'ratc-ly  and  strnctme, 
within  a  total  system  context,  distrihution  of  student  enrollments,  alloca- 
tiun  of  proqrams  anionu  institniifins,  and  guidelines  for  student  transfers. 

Controversy  over  admission  and  retention  policies  has  qenerated  com- 
plex and  persistent  pnihlems  for  which  no  universal  answers  have  appeared. 
'I'he  task  of  identify  inu.  from  amonu  the  many  who  seek  further  educational 
development,  tin*  lew  "cpialilied"  tt>  receive  it  clearly  presents  pliilosophi* 
cal  issues  of  concern  to  society  as  well  as  to  individuals.  Such  issues  are  not 
easily  resolved,  yet  a  nnniher  of  ideas  an*  enicruini^  that  have  fundamentally 
infhieneed  adnus>ion  and  ret(*nlion  policies. 

.None  has  Inrn  ol  ure.itt  r  cons(*qnence  than  the  concept  of  "universality*' 
<i|  eollci*e  oppMrtunit\  Ne.n  i\  alt  puhlic  2-year  colleues  require  only  a  hiuh 
school  diploma  for  admi^^ion.  .md  tlie»*e  are  si^ns  that  even  this  sinqlc  crU 
terion  will  he  eliminated.  The  trend  is  to  admit  18-year-old  applicants  ca» 
pahle  of  henetiiinu  from  liu*  in!»triiction  oticred.  In  States  that  have  an  ad- 
equate nmnher  ol  2-year  institiuions  the  open  door  policy  has  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes  eliminated  (*ntrance  selectivity  for  resident  liii^h  school  t^nidu* 
ates  willing  xo  het»in  their  colleue  education  at  a  comnumity  or  junior  col- 
lege. 

liven  as  entrance  standards  have  heen  extended  to  provide  equal  educa- 
tii>iial  opportunity*  the  need  lor  selectivity  has  heen  reiluced  hy  the  diver* 
sity  of  2*year  c«)lleue  olFerinus:  vocational-technical,  continuintx,  and  uen* 
era!  or  liheral  arts.  This  wide  ran!»e  of  career  alternatives  can  accommodate 
an  etpi.dly  wide  r.mue  of  student  interests  and  ahilities.  Improved  *'pcr* 
sna.sive  counselinu/*  which  encourai^es  less  ahle  students  to  cIhmjsc  non- 
deunv  programs  within  their  capahilities,  h.is  also  made  it  possihle  for  2- 
year  ecille«»c's  to  maintain  relatively  unrestricted  admission  standards  with- 
out a  eorn*spiindintx  increase  in  the  numher  of  student  dropouts. 

.V  a  result  of  extendinix  educational  opportunity  at  the  2-vear  colleqc 
level,  the  prohlein  of  selectivity  has  luvn  shifted  to  4-ycar  institutions.  They 
in  turn  have  he^un  to  stilFen  their  entrance  requirements  knowintj  that 
such  acti«)n  does  not  close  the  college  door  to  capahle  but  less  qualiiicd 
freshmen.  The  continued  use  of  les^-than-perfect  metliuds  of  predicting 
collejTC  achievement  now  results  in  less  waste  of  unrccounized  talent  and 
fewer  injustices  to  students  capahle  of  continuintx  their  education  but  denied 
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amss  tu  srirriivf  I-umt  iiisiituiions.  "Miosc  dmii*cl  admission  can  always 
Stan  at  a  2-\cai  tolk'ui'.  I  Ins  •iln'i  iialivc  liiis  mcatly  raluccd  ihv  unrealistic 
\ct  undiTstaiulaiilc  prcssnir  under  wlnrli  scliTtivc  institutions  have 
u|HTatal  in  an  attempt  to  prejudue  accurately  and  fairly  the  perrurmancc 
<if  ;dl  appliciints    aw  inipossihie  ta^k. 

Still  another  uinirpt  inihieneint*  aclnii>Ntun  and  retention  (Hilicies  is  the 
aruutnent  auain>t  /^r/wr  juduttient  ol  who  can  and  w  ho  cannot  profit  from 
further  education.  It  is  expressed  hy  those  who  recognize  only  lumni  aca- 
ileniie  lailun*  as  a  conclusive  measure  of  inahility  and  or  lack  of  interest. 
In  practice,  2-year  colleges  admit  students  through  an  open-door  policy 
(little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to  hit>h  school  credentiaNi  and  allow  them  to 
continue  imtil  hm-  urach  s  or  failure  clearly  demonstrate  they  do  not  de- 
serve to  lu'  retained.  While  admittedly  there  i^  some  waste  of  time  and  effort 
u  hen  an  individual  fails  eolleue  wtirk,  as  well  as  some  related  loss  to  the  in- 
stitution and  ui  the  taxpayer,  such  an  experience  is  nut  totally  without  bene- 
tit  to  the  student.  He  uains  more  realistic  career  t^oals.  Moreover,  the  fact 
that  many  academic  *'risk**  and  marginal  students  do  earn  baccalaureate 
denrer<  demonstrates  that  there  is  as  yet  no  mai^ic  '*cut-off''  point  above 
w  hich  all  stuilents  will  succeed  and  below  which  all  will  fail.  For  the  public 
sector  responsible  for  providinu  equal  iclucational  opportunity  to  all 
Slate  citizens,  this  is  a  convincinv;  aruument  in  selectinc:  and  rctainini;  stu- 
dents for  placinu  greater  emphasis  on  eolleue  performance  than  on  admis- 
sion qualitieations.  It  is  an  especially  important  mandate  for  2-year  colleges. 

Selectivity  (Reasons  for  and  Interpretation  of) 

The  ri^ht  of  publir  luiu;her  education  to  select  and  sort  its  students  has 
been  repeatedly  recognized.  In  I9b2  T.  R.  McConncll  stated  that  **a  demo- 
cratic system  of  higher  education  need  not  accord  all  students  the  privtlei^e 
of  attendinu  the  same  kinds  of  institutions,  any  more  than  it  need  permit 
all  ti>  pursue  the  same  curricula.**  *'*  More  recently  the  C'arneuie  Ckimmis- 
siou  reiterated  thi>  |/iiiiciple,  declarini;  thiit  each  State  should  provide  uni* 
N  ersal  an^^ss  to  its  Mul  system,  but  not  necessarily  to  each  of  its  institu- 
tions."" 

I^tblic  policies  ret^ardinu  admission  and  retention  ot  collefvc  students  must 
be  in  accord  with  the  philosophic,  economic,  and  social  scttinu  of  the  indi- 
vidual State.  The  many  dissimilarities  in  such  areas  as  number  and  type  of 
educational  institutions  within  the  State,  amount  of  financial  support,  num- 
ber and  quality  of  his»h  srhool  uraduates,  and  history  and  tradition  of  coU 

■**  *r.  R.  \fc(U>nn<  ll.  .1  Cmefttl  Nttfffi  fof  Am^finjn  t'uMir  Uif^hn  fjlucntion,  McGraw-lltll 
Book  (U>..  NVw  Vork.  p.  HI 

C.iraei;io  Ck>tiitntsstcm  on  lltehrr  Kclitcalion.  A  Chuncf  7o  Lftitn:  An  Actum  Ag/w/a  for 
llffual  Oppi^ftunuy  tn  Higher  HtJufaUon.  Brrkele/,  Cr.ilif.,  Mar.  2,  l*»70. 
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lege  attendance  require  iliat  adinissitiii  and  retention  policies  confurm  to 
local  circumstances  and  needs.  CkTtain  policies  which  are  good  for  one 
State  may  or  may  not  he  good  for  another  State.  On  the  other  hand,  admis* 
sion  and  retention  policies  should  be  attuned  to  the  times  insofar  as  current 
trends  are  consistent  with  »State  objectives.  They  should  also  Ik*  based  on 
sound  principles  that  reflect  desired  outcomes. 

While  innumerable  lists  of  pros  and  cons  for  selective  admission  and  re* 
tention  have  l>een  proposed,  the  followinja;  should  not  be  overlooked: 

/.  Selectivity  is  neeessary  to  achieve  Hesirrd  student  ahility  levels.  The  goals  and 
purposes  of  an  institution  are  best  serxed  by  sek*ction  and  retention  of  those 
students  whose  interests  and  abilities  make  for  a  constructive  association. 
While  this  principle  applies  to  all  disciplines  and  academic  layers --lower 
division,  up|)er  division,  and  graduate -  there  is  considerable  diflerencc  in 
emphasis.  A  wide  range  of  student  aptitudes  is  required  for  successful  com* 
pletion  of  the  various  academic  programs  and  curriculums  of  colleges  and 
universities,  and  as  higher  academic  levels  are  reached,  greater  ability  is 
required.  Therefort%  to  achieve  desired  aptitude  and  ability  grouping  in 
higher  education,  scUrtivity  must  be  Ixith  diffrrential — accounting  for  diflfer- 
ences  in  curriculum  requirements  -  and  /'r/^jf^'VAKr— increasingly  more  dis* 
criminating  at  higher  academic  levels.  The  Cimsequences  of  applying  both 
differential  and  progressive  selectivity  policies  to  three  segments  of  public 
higher  education  that  diflTer  Ixith  in  curriculum  and  in  level  of  emphasis  are 
evident. 

'l*he  trend  in  restrictive  admission  policies  thus  far  adopted  can  be  de- 
scriljed  as  follows:  (h  **open  admissions,'*  used  by  most  community  or 
junior  colleges,  whereby  all  State  residentii  who  meet  simple  minimum  re* 
quirements,  usually  the  acquisition  of  a  high  school  diploma,  are  admitted; 
(2)  •Selective  admissions,''  used  by  4-year  senior  colleges,  whereby  those 
students  with  abilities  and  interests  judged  not  compatible  with  successful 
pursuit  of  a  baccalaureate  program  are  eliminated;  and  (3)  "competitive 
admissions,""  used  by  universities,  whereby  the  best  qualified  students  are 
selected  from  amon?  a  large  numlier  of  applicants. 

Public  2*year  colleges  are  generally  required  by  law  to  accept  all  resident 
high  school  graduates.  These  institutions  arc  not  required,  however,  to  re* 
admit  students  who  the  institution  believes— usually  because  they  h*^«'e  a 
record  of  failing  marks—lack  either  the  ability  or  interest  to  continue.  For 
students  electing  to  transfer  to  4-year  institutions  with  advanced  standing, 
the  junior  college  experience  ser\'es  as  a  proving  ground  and  screens  out 
candidates  for  upper  division  work.  Junior  and  community  colleges  also 
.ser\T  an  exploratory  or  guidance  function  in  that  they  provide  students  in 
search  of  programs  consistent  with  their  interests  and  abilities  the  oppor* 
tunity  to  transfer  from  one  curriculum  to  another.  After  a  trial  period  in  a 
2-year  college,  many  students  may  properly  be  advised  to  withdraw.  Tor 
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till  cit'tlir  atnic'iiiriuiniiril  rc.isuiis.  tlu*  imu*  of  sni(U'iit  liiriuivrr'*'*  in  2-\rar 
collrucN  can  hr  rx|Kficcl  to  \tv  liiuh.  A  lui>li  tiiniovcT  jHT  sc  clots  not  iht» 
cssarily  iiuiiciUr  that  i\\v  institution  has  not  rullillrd  its  purpusi*. 

Iltith  tlir  univrrsity  and  4*ycMr  colU*uc\  particulary  those  oniphasi/itii; 
upprr  cliMMun  wtiik,  urnc  ralK  attt  inpt  to  \tr  nuirli  inoir  rxactini*  in  si*- 
Icc'tinu  studrnts  than  the  2-ycMr  rollri»r.  Kllt>rt  isdira  tcci  toward  nsirictin^^ 
rntrauiV  to  diosc*  \vlu»sr  liit>h  scIkhiI  prrformancr^^  is  usually  wrll  alM>vc 
avcraut'  and  who  i»ivr  indication  of  successful  collcuc  pcrfc»rniancc**'  in  their 
choH*n  field.  The  function  of  the  puhlic  4»year  collcuc  is  not  to  educate  an 
intellectual  elite  hut  to  prepare  uraduates  for  leadership  and  ser\'icc  in  a 
W'liW  variety  of  vocations  for  which  4  or  5  years  of  ccjIIc^uc  study  arc  de* 
sirahlt*.  The  purpo>c  of  :uhni>siun  standards  in  the  4-year  collcuc,  thciu  is 
to  rotrict  selection  (»f  >tiulents  capable  of  coutplctinu  a  curriculum  thai 
IcacU  tt»  tht'^^c  uoals. 

BecaUH'  of  the  diversity  of  cun  iculnms  and  related  student  aptitude  re* 
c|uircnieuts  anionu  piihlic  4-year  collcues.  even  within  the  same  Stale, 
uiiifonn  standards  of  admission  arc  not  recommended.  Din'crences  in  ad*» 
mi»ion  and  retention  policies  amonu  collei*cs  .should  he  permitted  if  it  can 
U'  dt*mtin>trated  that  such  din'crences  are  required  hy  the  prouram  and 
t\pe  t>f  student.  l  ui'thcrinorc*  it  is  prohalile  that  a  particidar  culleuo, 
whih*  holdini*  t(»  a  rectMnnicnded  minimum  standard  for  admission  to  imist 
cuiriculums,  may  iK^justiiicd  in  scttiiiu  hiuher  standards  for  certain  others. 

The  imiver.sityN  tiaditional  emphasis  on  hiuh  scholarship  leading  to  pro* 
fessional  and  uraduate  level  educa'*Mn  requires  that  t<ip  students  Ik*  at* 
tracted.  Accordinuly,  most  admission  policies  are  dcNiuni*d  to  appeal  t<i  the 
most  promisinu  hiuh  school  uraduates.  While  then*  are  some  alternative 
means  by  which  stiulents  may  uain  admission  to  State  universities,  must 
insiituticms  rccpiirc  hiuli  .scIun>1  urades  of  A  and  R  in  certain  *'sid)ject  pal* 
terns/*^'  Fur  those  dchcieni  in  scholarship,  the  imiversity  may  urant  admis* 

The  dnipuiit  r.itf  .itiimiu  stiidt'hts  who  left  diii  ini;  their  frcshiiiiin  yrar  fur  vuhint.iry 
HMstMis  w.is  hi  pi'rrem  .it  ii-yi'.ir  i't»llt*tri's.  8.  **  pi'Mciit  .it  4-yr.ir  c"ollc'Krs.  and  H..$  prremt 
at  itiiivi'rsitii's  (l'Hit>  t»7).  At  iUv  thm*  typrs  of  institiiti«ins«  thr  dropout  rat^'  dur  to  nn- 
!).itisf.u*tory  .icMtlrniu*  work  tir  ftir  disciphii.iiy  hmsoiis  w.is  similar:  4.1  prrccnt,  p<'r- 
crnt»  and  prrr<'nt»  nspiTlivfly.  Hayt-r  .iiid  othrrs.  ///#•  }'ftif  ff(j'liri^r:  .1  /•Vi/Airt-«M/» 
\nr»nutt:i^  Hrputt^  op.  c  it. 

.Approxiiiiatrly  Til!  percent  of  tht-  fn-shnit'ii  nitfrini;  4-yi'ar  eolli'i:i*s  .ind  iri  pmrtil 
of  thf  fri'shiiH'ii  fiitrrint;  iiii(\i'rsitiis  iti  thi*  f.ill  of  l')7l!  had  \wv%\  in  thr  top  (|iMrtt'r  of 
tht'ir  hii»!i  school  class,  whcrcis  ocdy  LM  pi'ivfiit  tif  those  who  ftirolttui  in  2-yrar  eollrurs 
h.iil  r.inkril  <is  hii;h  (mt  t.ihit* 

*  'Tho  Ist-yrar  ri'tt^ntitm  ratf  for  cnti-rinu  frt'shint'ii  in  l'Hifi-<i7  w.is  ttl  prrcrnt  al  2- 
yrar  rollrcrrsi.  H7.J  |M'rr(*nt  at  4*yrar  coll(*i^rA«  and  HU.l  pt'rc(*nt  at  iniivrrsiiirs.  Haver 
aiitl  othi'rs.  I  he  h'tr^t  Vruf  t»f  ('oHet^e:  A  I'oiioit » up  Xnrtttrifue  Rtpi'tt^  op.  oil. 

In  ihr  fill  of  l*>7'J  ihi*  p<*n*riitairt*  tif  frcshnicu  cntrrini;  r<ill('t*e  with  liif^h  schciol 
Kr.itif  avt^ra^cs  of  <l-^  or  lower  was  pcrciMit  al  2-yiMr  colIrt»cs.  17.2  |KTrrnt  at  4- 
yc.ir  rollct^i's.  .iml  In.ri  prrcml  at  uniwrsitifg.  .Xincric.in  OfMnicil  on  Education.  Office 
of  RrsiMnh.  1  hf  .hnftuan  t'rf\hman:  .Sntiumil  Annus  fnt  inll  1*^72.  WashinRlon,  D.Ci.» 
I'>7l',  p. 
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Slot)  by  examination.  In  xuiic  tasrs.  siiiclrnis  arc  accepted  if  tliry  rank  in  a 
high  percentile  o(  their  uraduatin^  class. 

2.  Selei  tiviiy  is  fiecessary  if  resounrs  limit  the  i  upadty  i\j  institutions  to  serve  all 
edurational  needs.  Ahhou^h  ^reat  strides  have  U'en  made  toward  providing 
higher  cducatioiuil  opportunities  fur  all  yuuths,  particularly  at  the  lower 
division  level,  resources  remain  linnteci.  Espa  ially  for  such  costly  programs 
as  graduate  and  professional  studies,  limited  finances  will  continue  to  ne» 
cessitatc  highly  selective  admission  and  retention  practices 

3.  Selectinty  is  neie^sary  to  help  place  students  in  the  right  progrann  and  to  redi* 
reel  the  ejfvft\  uj  rtiisplaerd  and  unqualified  students  into  tfiore  constructive  thannels. 
Sel(*ctivity  as  practiced  in  a  program  of ''persuasive  counseling''  is  desirable 
to  encourage  students  to  pursue  careers  consistent  with  their  abilities  and 
interests.  While  a  few  high  school  graduates  may  not  \yc  capable  of  college 
work,  the  Vaist  majority,  if  propt*rly  placed,  will  Ix^nefit  from  some  form  of 
postst*eondary  i*dncation.  Once  admitted,  however,  only  those  w*ho  main- 
tain a  reasonably  satisfciciorN  standard  of  accomplishment  should  be  al* 
lowed  to  continue. 

Selective  and  competitive  admissions  based  on  a  combination  measure- 
ments pnivide  a  much  more  acciir/ite  li.isis  for  predicting  college  perfor- 
mance than  does  reliance  on  any  siiigU*  factor.  Factors  most  frequently  used 
by  colleges  and  univer>ities  to  select  studriit:»  for  admission  include  the 
following;: 

a.  Acwlrmic  prtjotmame  in  high  schooL  There  is  sullicient  consistency  in  hu- 
man behavior  to  expect  that  academic  performance  in  high  school  will  bear 
a  reasonable  relationship  to  academic  performance  at  the  college  level.  In 
general,  this  proposition  has  been  confirmed  by  numerous  studies  that 
have  revealed  that  high  school  performance  is  the  single  best  predictor  of 
college  performance.  All  other  measurement  factors  add  <mly  small  weight 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  prediction  derived  from  this  measuicmeni/^  Of 
course  the  validity  of  predicting  probable  college  success  on  the  basis  of 
high  schotil  urades,  or  in  the  case  of  a  transfer  student,  on  those  earned  at 
another  col  leue,  will  not  hold  up  if  a  disproportionate  numl>er  of  high  or  low 
grades  have  lavn  aw  arded.  The  lack  of  uniformity  in  marking  systems  with- 

l.itt*r.illy  thoiis.iiifis  of  stiidirs  h.ivc  been  conducted.  b<ised  on  diflerent  combinations 
of  v.irious  cognitive  tne.tsureA.  to  predict  academic  success  at  the  college  level.  Data  re- 
ported for  the  Vale  cl.iss  of  illustr.ite  the  predicative  value  of  various  measures  and 
indexes.  .Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (S.VI  )  scores  alone  had  a  predictive  validity  coeffi- 
cient of  ..{0  with  freshman  i^rade  average:  when  combined  with  .SAT-Mathematical  and 
Achievement  Test  scores,  the  coeHu  ient  increased  to  .;)tt.  The  secondary  school  record 
alone  had  a  predictive  validity  toi'flirient  of  .4«i;  in  combination  with  a  predicti\*e  index 
and  SchoListic  .\ptitude  Test  (SAT)  scores,  the  coefficient  increased  to  .52.  This  study 
and  others  .ire  reviewed  by  Paul  S.  Burnham,  Prediction  and  Performance/"  in  Ftom 
Ihi^h  SchiKil  to  Cuilf(tf^Rfa<hfi^f  Jot  Counsflots^  College  Entrance  Examination  Board* 
New  York,  VM)\  pp.  ti  i-71. 
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in  siroiulaiy  Imuls  t  ww  Ik*  partLillx  civm*oiiir  liv  jii(lt>iiit>  stnclrius  tin  the 
biiMs  ol  thnr  rd.iiivr  Maiulint;  in  ihrir  ivs|Mvii\r  uradiiatiiii*  c  laNM's. 

Ik  .Sifir#*.k  ofi  \tafnlatdi:^rd  aftUtudt*  and  or  aihtttrmmt  tt  \t\,  IVm  smrrs  aiv 
nt)t  a  Mil»Miuilr  fur  t>raili*s  in  prixlictini*;  .i  stiicliMu's  al>ility  to  do  siicrcssful 
cM)||i*t>c*  Wdi'k,  Inn  tlu*\  arr  Martins  that  nIiuiiIiI  Ik*  roiiiliinrd  with  uradrs  in 
Micc'tinu  Mucirnts  lor  rrtnuiiui,  parlirularly  at       |nt;lu*r  acadrinir  Irvrls. 

i\  Suhjt'itiit'  fiuUtr\.  Snhjrctivc*  jncliinirnt  of  Niioh  pniurniann*  indirators 
as  rtTonuurndations  ol  hiuli  scIumiI  otlkials.  student  intc*rvii*\vs,  and  parti^ 
cipation  in  hiuli  srhiNil  rxirarnrricular  artivitU*s  is  dithiult,  linu*<onsum* 
inu,  and  far  from  ronrlusivc.  llowrvTr,  ro|lc*m*s  thai  src«k  Niudrnts  who  can 
lirnrHt  most  fnmt  thrir  prourani  niav  lind  thai  students  who  h.ivc*  oarnrcl 
hii>h  uradi's  in  hit>h  school  an*  sonu*tiiiu*s  loo  well  pivp.nrd  to  hniHit  un*at» 
ly  from  certain  lower  level  coUeue  trainiiiu.  Students  want  lo  Ik*  challenged, 
even  lo  risk  failure:  colleges,  on  the  other  hand,  hy  seekini;  only  the  most 
ahle  students,  appear  want  tudy  success^  to  fear  failure.  By  assitvnint;  pro- 
p«M  tionately  more  wciuht  to  an  applicant^  maturity*  motivation*  and  other 
suhjective  factors*  and  liy  correspondinuly  dt*crcasin2[  the  emphasis  on  aca* 
deinic  performance,  colletres  may  enhance  their  knowledge  of  who  can 
henelit  most  from  what  they  have  to  offer. 

Establishing  and  Validating  Standards 

Institutions  generally  estahlish  their  admission*  retcnticau  and  transfer 
standards  by  a  pnK^css  of  trial  iind  error.  No  recommendations  can  he  made 
as  to  what  tirade  averat>e,  percentile  rank,  or  examination  score  require* 
ments  will  produce  a  desired  student  eimillment.  These  values  must  he  dis- 
C(»vc*riHl  hy  e\pt*rience  and  continually  revised  to  meet  cliam^in^  conditions. 
Norms  that  are  t(M)  hit^li  result  in  ttM>  few*  sttidents  and  in  an  overall  average 
ahility  level  th.it  exceeds  academic  requirements.  Norms  M*t  too  low  residt 
in  an  excess  of  stud(*nts,  many  of  whom  cannot  meet  acad(*inic  require* 
m(*nts. 

.\dmissiou  standards  are  v.did  :!  tiiey  restrict  admission  to  those  appli* 
cants  who<i«  «*<lucational  needs  can  Ik*  properly  met  hy  the  colleue  and 
whose  ahilities  indicate  prohahle  scholastic  success.  Indicators  of  ValicI  ad* 
missicKi  ard  retention  standards  include  ( I )  low  dropout  rates  amont;  fn*sh* 
men  diiriuK  the  tirst  semester  or  year,  (2)  hit^h  retention  and  uraduation 
rates,  ( j)  low  rates  of  dismissed  for  poor  scholarship,  and  (4)  foHow-up 
studies  of  rejected  applicants  whicli  reveal  that  the  rejection  appears  to  have 
been  fair  and  justified. 

When  capacity  is  limited,  admission  standards  must  also  perform  an 
allocation  functitm  namely,  divertiiiti:  applicants  from  one  institution  to 
another  and  from  one  sei;m(*iit  to  another  to  avoid  overcrowdini;  and  to 
balance  enrollments.  Amont;  the  better  criteria  for  choosini;;,  amcmt;  quali* 
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fied  upplieants,  those  \o  he  ^iciiiiitUMl  tn  ;i  |i«ii'iicuUir  institution  iwlicn  all 
cannot  lie  accommodated)  are  the  lollowinu: 

1.  The  liest  (qii.«liti<*(l)  stuiirntK  sliuukl  Im*  ur.inttHl  their  first  chuirc. 

*J.  l-tintuniiiii;  stinlnits  or  tlioM*  iH'iim  ir.uliiiilU'ii  slmulil  In*  i*i\ni  iiirfcTnuv  <ivrr  ih*w 
&tud<*nt8. 

X  Appiic.intH  who  live  within  ctiiiiiiiiilinu  i  .mm»  luuhl  bt-  riWii  pnirr<-nrr  ovrr  those 
who  will  n*qiiire  dorinitury  »iC(*<Minii<Hl.iii<iiiH. 

4.  *rhe  iiiurt*  •iilv.iiuvil  stiicknt  coiiUl  1m*  f.ivurrd  tivci'  the  U^s  »Klv;inml.^ '  Tii  this  list 
iiKiy  Ik*  .itUh*<l  .i  fifth  criteriun: 

Ti.  IV«*fm*iice  coiikl  Ih*  ^ivnl  t<i  Htiidoiits  whu  seek  adiiiitt»inre  tii  sptTial  proKraiiis  in 
whU'h  v.KMiu  M'H  «-xisi :  whme  .idiiiissiun  wimld  onitrihiite  to  stiidrnt  b.il.iiu'e  <ir  d<^in*d 
mix;  or  who  wish  to  pn^p.irc  ftir  (XTup.itioiis  in  which  then*  is  ^i  sr.ircity  ol  oiiiplnyr<*s. 


A  Selectivity  Measure 

llie  numlHT  of.ililc  st«!''»'nt'<  who  want  tti  enroll  at  a  college  divided  by 
the  niunlHT  of  fresl  iiien  admitted  is  a  uood  single  indicator  of  how  '*sclec- 
tive''  an  institution  can  he.  I'he  relative  standinus  in  an  array  of  such  in- 
i\c\c<  pnivide  perspective  ;ind  s*ime  insi'^ht  into  the  rehitive  selectivity  po- 
tential tipi  ii  lt#  ii  uiven  ccilleue.  Such  an  array  of  data  for  pulilic  universi- 
ties is  presented  in  table  \'-7.  i\  similar  ijlilc  for  public  4-ycar  senior  col- 
le^iN  ca:;  easily  he  constructed  from  source  daie.*^) 

Specifically,  the  index  reports  the  numlier  nf  male  juid  female  National 
Merit  SiMiolarship  Qualifxinu  Test  (NMSQT)  participants  with  scores 
above  1 13  (the  top  31  percent)  indicating  the  colleue  as  their  first  choice, 
divided  by  the  number  of  first-time  fre>hman  students  enrolled  in  fall  1964. 
This  ratio  has  been  v;^^iou^ly  referred  to  as  an  index  of  "popularity'*  or 
measure  of  ''estimated  seleciiviiy/'^*  While  the  index  is  a  fairly  precise 
measure  of  the  average  ability  level  of  the  entering  class,  it  is  not  an  exact 
meastue  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  student  may  not  apply  for  admission  to 
the  colleue  he  indic;M«»^  as  his  first  choice.  Second,  the  institutiou  may  se- 
lect its  students  oi  le  basis  other  tha*»  -.^-dcmic  ability.  The  index, 
therefore,  most  nearly  measures  the  likely  ffotetitial  or  probable  opportunity 
that  an  institution  has  to  si^h^i  us  students  from  many  applicants  of  high 
academic  ai>ility. 

*^Kroni  Arthur  c;.  CcKins*  ch.iirniiUK  The  M;istcr  Plan  Survt-y  Tcanu  A  Moiln  Plan 
for  IttQhn  EducnUon  m  CaUfufnta,  /'W  7x  California  State  Dep«irtment  of  Education, 
Sacr.iiiiento,  hMiO,  p.  itO. 

"  Robert      NichoU,  CoHtfif  Ptffftfncn  of  Elntnth  Grade  Students,  Research  Reports, 
voU  2.  no.  *J,  National  Merit  SchoLirship  (kirporation,  Evanston,  111.,  1U6(). 
Ibid.,  p.  4,  and  Astin,  tVho  Goes  IVhere  to  College?  op.  cit.,  p»  55. 
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artk:iilation  between 
2-year  and  4.year  colleges 

It  U  esiinuu'il  \lu\x  vm  \\  vimi  js  in;nn  as  IfiCMHH)  lu  2tMMUin  u(  \Uv  9 
milliuii  students  onrollrd  in  in.stitutuins  ul  lii^iicr  rcluiMtion  (nvv  ihv  |mil>- 
Icni  of  transriTrint;  from  2-yi'ar  to  4-ycar  rulU»u[rs.^*'  As  coinmuniiy  rolU-m-s 
continue  to  ilevelop  tlieir  potential,  tlie  number  ol'  transfer  students  will 
increase  ami  therehv  place  an  even  ureater  burden  on  articulation  inachi* 
ncr>  .  I  he  problem  ol' numbers  will  be  further  complicated  l)y  the  increased 
diversity  in  prou ranis  offered  by  4-year  colleues.  To  cope  with  the  situ- 
ation it  will  be  iieces>ary  lor  State  biuher  education  systems  to  develop 
appropriate  policies  and  uuidelini^  coverinu  transfer  students.  Tnifiirmity 
of  prourams  should  not  be  expected  nor  is  it  desirafile.  Yet  the  differences 
that  exist  in  such  areas  as  the  structure  and  content  of  i^eneral  education 
prouranis,  course  pivrequisites,  and  methods  of  instruction  and  grading 
create  commtm  transfer  pmblenis,  the  solution  to  which  can  be  sought  only 
in  a  context  ut  interdependence  and  shared  responsibility. 

I  o  meet  new  developments  and  to  improve  a  not*UH)*satisfactory  record 
in  ptTtorniinu  the  transfer  function,  State  phmninu  agencies  need  to  re- 
examine tho>e  policies,  practices,  and  programs  of  their  member  institu* 
tions  which  miuht  affect  the  mobility  of  2-year  college  students  and  their 
perlormance  after  they  leave  the  2-year  Ci)llcue.  Of  invaluable  help  in  this 
connection  are  the  important  findinus  of  Knoell  and  Medsker  based  on  a 
larue-scale  national  investiiration  of  students  who  transferred  from  2-year 
to  4-year  colleires  and  universities.  Their  second  study.  Articulation  lietneen 
I iio^}'i'ar  artti  huuf-inif  CnlUfffsS*  published  in  1964,  contains  many  data  of 
significance  both  to  institutions  and  State  coordinatinu  agencies,  as  well 
as  valuable  suggestions  for  improving  the  admission,  orientation,  and  coun- 
selinij  of  students  from  2-year  colleues.  What  follows  is  an  al)stract  of  the 
more  important  findings  and  conclusions  as  reported  by  the  authors.  The 
complete  text  is,  of  course,  recommended  to  every  education  planner.^** 


Whilr  .ivrr.it;r  .ibility-lcvrl  t>f  2-VMr  ( ollrf;r  frfshinni  is  l<i»s  th  in  tli.it  of  thrir 
coiinti*rp.irt{(  in  t-yiMr  iastitiitions  (21  i)rrrrnt  of  2-yiMr  CdllrKi*  fri-shinrn  rank  in  X\\c  top 
qu.irtrr  of  tlirir  lii^li  schiKil  cl.iss  rompiimi  to  Wl  prrn  nt  for  fn-shrnrn  rnrolird  in  4-y<\u- 
rtilliHjrs),  one  ont  of  fivr  2-yi\ir  rollrijr  students  pl.ni  to  cam  a  bachelor's  or  higher  dr- 
prer.  Sir  Atnrric.in  Coiimil  on  F.duc.ition.  1  hf  .hmtitan  I'teshmart:  Aationui  Aorms  fw 
Fall        W.ishinuton,  I).  C,  1*»72,  pp.  Wh.  :J7. 

Dorothy  M.  KmK'll  .mil  I.el.md  L.  Miilskrr.  .htuulatwn  Hfttvefn  7uo'lear  and  t'our^ 
Ifar  Cfillff^fi.  Center  for  thr  Sti  y  of  I  h^hrr  Education.  L  nivcraity  of  C  ilifornta.  Berke- 
ley. I'M>4.  .\  ftunini.ir>'  of  the  results;,  hofn  Jfumnr  U*  St-nmr  CulU(»f:  A  Aational  Study  of  the 
t tansfff  Student,  h.is  Iwen  published  by  the  y\uiertcan  (kiuncil  on  Education.  (See  bibliog* 
ruphy.) 

*"*  .Msorecotntnended:  Joint  Coinitiittee  on  Junior  and  Senior  Collei^i^  of  the  American 
Association  uf  Junior  Colleges,  Atnerican  Association  of  C:ollegiate  Registrars  and  Ad- 
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The  primary  suidv  Rnmp  l  uiiNisircl  ol  7,243  junior  college  students  in  10 
selcciod  States  who  transferred  in  the  fall  of  HMiU.  Three  calendar  years 
folUmintir  their  transfer.  02  percent  had  obtained  their  baccalaureate 
decrees  from  institutions  to  which  thev  were  admitted.  An  additional  9 
percent,  still  enrolled,  were  espectecl  to  graduate  during  the  4th  year  after 
iranslv'r;  thus,  the  probable  (graduation  rate  was  about  71  percent.  An  in- 
delerminatt*  number  of  the  dropouts  transferred  to  other  coUepes.  When 
augmented  by  the  nundnT  of  these  dropouts  who  succeeded  elsewhere,  the 
ultimate  rate  of  t^radtiation  for  the  19*i0  transfer  unmp  was  estimated,  per- 
haps conservatively,  at  lu'tween  75  and  80  percent.  At  the  other  extreme, 
the  numlKT  of  sttidenis  wIiom  tirades  were  Si>  pcwir  following  transfer  thai 
they  could  not  coniintie  their  edtication  was  very  small. 

Variation  in  Performance 

A  major  objec  tive  of  the  KniH*ll  and  Medsker  study  was  to  determine 
those  imiividtial  and  institutional  factors  which  mii»ht  account  for  the  ob- 
servation that  snidrnts  in  some  4-year  colleges  were  nmch  more  successful 
than  students  in  other  colleues.  A  principal  iindint;  was  that  all  or  most 
junior  collet^e  sttidents  coidd  successfully  earn  a  deuree  followinu  transfer 
ij  they  would  sehrt  4-\ear  institutions  and  major  lields  appropriate  to 
their  ability  and  prior  ach!e\etnent.  I  he  proper  matchini;  of  transfer  stu- 
dents and  institut  ions  at  the  upper  division  level  was  deemed  just  as  impor- 
tant, if  not  more  tntportant,  as  the  matehini;  of  hi^h  school  graduates,  and 
institutions  at  the  freshman  level. 

No  sinule  meaninuful  conclusion  can  be  drawn  alM>ut  the  quality  of  trans- 
fer student  performance  because  of  the  vast  dilfercnccs  among  the  4-ycar 
institutions  that  participated  in  the  study.  Transfer  students  from  the  same 
junior  collei»e,  with  very  similar  tirades  often  in  the  same  major  field, 
achieved  quite  dilferent  deijrees  of  success  in  different  4-year  institutions. 
Such  was  the  ease  not  only  in  terms  of  their  progress  toward  earning  a  de- 
gree but  in  terms  of  their  upfXT  division  grades. 

Despite  the  elfects  of  diversity,  certain  persistent  factors  affecting  the 
differential  performance  of  transfer  students  were  observed  that  suggest  ways 
in  which  luith  institutions  and  statewide  coordinating  agencies  can  improve 
articulation. 

—  In  some  States,  2-year  college  transfer  students  had  a  much  better 
chance  of  success  than  they  did  in  others.  The  success  factor  appeared  to  be 
related  to  the  following  differences:  higher  standards  for  admission  to 


missions  Officrrs,  and  the  Association  of  Atnrrican  Ckjllfgc8»  Cuideiines  Jot  Improting 
Articulation  tteturfn  Junm  and  Sminr  ColUgft^  Atnrrican  Ck>uncil  on  Education,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  VM} 
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2-yiMr  cullcm's  •iikI  Ioi  ir.iiiNlVr  lo  l-\iMr  itistitiitions,  urratcT  diwiNiticaiioii 
uf  curricula r  otrcriuus  ainonu  various  lyprs  ol  4-yoar  roller's  and  Iwttcr 
artic'ulatiuii  and  guidance  pn»urains. 

When  srlrctivr  aclnii^Moii  M.itidarcU  .u  \Uv  iVrslunan  Irvrl  wrrc  not 
cxrendcd  to  students  Mnv^  admitted  with  advanced  staiulinu,  the  com- 
petition problem  was  intensiited  hy  virtue  of  the  I'aet  that  transfer  students 
had  to  compete  for  grades  with  nontransfer  students  uiu»se  .ihility  had  Iktu 
more  carefully  screened. 

The  success  t)f  students  who  transferred  after  2  years  in  junior  collei^e 
was  remarkahly  un*ater  than  that  of  students  who  transfrrrtnl  after  t>nly  1 
year  (or  less  than  2).  The  two  pnihahle  reascms  are  ( I )  junior  colleges  may 
actually  do  a  hetter  Joh  of  preparing  transfer  students  in  2  years  than  in  I, 
and  (2)  less  ahle  students  may  he  discouraged  from  transferring  durinq  the 
sophomore  \  ear.  The  increased  maturity  of  students  as  a  result  of  2  years 
t>f  junit>r  eolle^e  is  also  a  likely  factor  in  their  hotter  performance  since  the 
tilt'  personal  adjustment  they  must  make  at  the  4-year  institutions  is  often 
a  diiheult  one. 

-  In  terms  of  persistence  in  completint;  dei^ree  proqrams,  the  record  of 
part-time  students  in  4-year  colleges  was  not  as  qood  as  that  of  full-time 
students.  Many  students  who  combined  fulUtime  employment  with  part- 
time  study  withdrew  from  the  college  whenever  the  pressure  of  time  or  other 
matters  became  ijreat. 

--Transfer  students  had  about  the  same  probability  of  eventual  success 
in  the  various  academic  majors.  This  finding  su^^ests  that  2-year  colleges 
can  offer  lower  division  pro(;ram.s  that  prepare  students  satisfactorily  for 
transfer  in  most  major  fields— if  the  2-year  institutions  establish  |i;ood 
articulation  with  4-year  colleges. 

Difficulties  Experienced  by  Transfer  Students 

The  Knoell-Medsker  study  revealed  that  about  one-third  of  the  c^raduates 
who  transferred  as  full-time  students  with  junior  .standing  needed  more  than 
2  years  to  complete  their  projE^rams  in  the  4-year  colleges.  The  primary 
reason  that  they  required  more  time  was  not  poor  grades:  only  19  percent 
had  urade-point  averages  that  would  have  prevented  tiiem  from  graduat- 
ing,  even  if  they  had  satisfied  all  other  requirements.  The  findings  suggest 
that  in  most  major  fields  the  large  majority  of  transfer  students  who  did 
not  graduate  in  4  years  simply  lacked  the  required  credits.  Subsequent  to 
transferring,  they  did  not,  in  the  ensuing  2  years,  attempt  to  meet  credit  and 
course  requirements  for  graduation.  Among  the  factors  responsible  were: 
temporary  withdrawal;  decision  to  change  major  field;  selection  of  a  rather 
specialized  major  for  which  the  2-year  college  had  not  ofTered  adequate 
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lower  division  preparaiiiin;  and  other  specific  curriculum  problems  arising 
from  lack  oi  articulation  between  the  programs  of  the  2*  and  4-year  colleges. 
The  time  factor  prolxibly  could  be  reduced  if  junior  and  community  col- 
leues  would  study  the  detailed  pi*rformance  of  their  transfer  students  to  de- 
termine whicli  course  and  articulation  problems  could  Ik«  rectified. 

As  previtmsly  noted,  a  sizable  reduction  in  attrition  could  be  effected  if 
a  mettuKl  were  devised  whereby  each  transfer  student  was  placed  in  an 
institution  at  which  he  would  have  a  better-than-even  chance  of  success. 
In  reviewint;  the  Knoell  and  Medskcr  study,  T.  R,  McConnell  commented 
on  the  overall  problem  as  follows: 

The  tran»ff r  stiulimt's  .ic.idcnur  mi)rd  in  the  foiir-yrar  collrKe  or  university  is  the 
outcome  of  subtle  acronuniHlatitMi  In-tweeii  his  :ittributes  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
institution  he  ent<-r8  or  the  particular  part  of  the  institution  in  which  be  studies.  That 
is  to  s.iy,  the  8tudent*s  success  will  depend  on  Roini?  to  one  institution  rather  than 
another,  or  c  hiNisiim  the  -rinht"  major  amon«  various  possibilities.  The  probability  of 
a<:ad(  inie  sueeess,  thrn  forr,  is  in  part  a  function  of  the  ranRC  of  alternatives  open  to  a 
junior  collrue  graduate  whi-n  be  chooses  a  four*year  institution.  Some  states  offer, 
throuub  their  |mbhc  and  private  colleges  iuid  universities,  a  much  wider  ranRC  of 
opportunities  than  olhi  rs.  I'or  example,  in  certain  slates  a  student  may  be  able  to 
chwise  iutionff  institutions  whose  student  bwlies  differ  greatly  in  average  scholastic 
aptitud(\  lie  may  have  open  to  him.  loo,  a  much  wider  range  of  specializations  than 
he  w«iuld  have  in  other  states  or  regions.  He  may,  in  fact,  reside  in  a  state  which  will 
ha\r  son\e  institution  in  which  each  junior  college  graduate  conceivably  could  find  a 
progr.nn  in  which  he  could  succeed  .  .  .  Whether  the  junior  college  transfer  succeeds 
or  not  will  d«  pend  on  a  fortunatt*  conjunction  of  the  student  s  abilities,  aptitudes, 
aspirations  and  inielli  ctual  dispositions  with  the  characteristics  of  the  institution  he 
attends.*^ 

In  a  more  recent  paper,  McConnell  sui?G:ests  that  although  the  problem 
the  transfer  student  faces  in  choosing  an  appropriate  institution  and  pro- 
gram is  a  formidable  one,  certain  tools  arc  now  available  to  provide  assist- 
ance. One  that  he  mentions  is  the  Omnibus  Personality  Inventor>/''  It  was 
designed  to  reveal  student.s  intellectual  dispositions  (such  as  interest  in 
ideas),  whether  for  their  intrinsic  value  or  pragmatic  use,  their  degree  of 
personal  autonomy  and  intellectual  independence,  their  relative  constraint 
or  freedom  of  impulse  and  expression,  or  their  general  emotional  stability. 
Also  available  are  the  Pace  College  and  University  Environment  Scales'^* 

*»  Dorthy  M.  Knoell  and  Leland  L.  Medsker,  Facton  Afffctinfi  Pfffomanct  of  Tramjn 
Students  jfom  7  mo-  to  FoufYem  Collfj^fs,  Outer  for  the  Study  of  Higher  Education,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley,  IfHH,  p.  iv. 

T.  R.  McConnell,  *'Thc  Context  of  the  Articulation  Problem,''  paper  given  at  State 
University  of  New  Vork,  Bu(falo,  Mar.  2:i,  1970. 

"  Paul  Heist  and  G.  Yonge,  Omnibus  Pmontdity  hi^ory  Manual,  The  P^hologtcal 
Corporation,  New  York,  1968. 

"  C.  Robert  Pace,  Analyses  of  a  Sattonal  Sample  of  College  Eniiforments,  Univcnity  erf 
California,  Los  Angeles,  l%7. 
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that  identify  institutional  stress  in  surli  .iuun  as  practicalitv,  cninmunity 
awarnuvss,  propriety,  and  siholarship.  l\\vv  has  also  (levi>rd  methods  of 
describintj;  sulnruhures  and  of  characteri^inu  such  institutional  features  as 
athninistrative.  eurrirular,  inNiructional.  and  extrarurrieular  structures 
and  activities.  Hiese  instruments  provide  the  student  and  his  counselor 
with  a  prolile  o(  educationally  relevant  characteristics  for  mutual  assist- 
ance in  the  proct    of  (h•terminin^  the  best  availahle  educational  option. 

Ancnher  area  in  which  transfer  students  experience  diniculty  is  in  se- 
curinn  financial  aid.  To  rectify  this  situation,  a  critical  examination  of  the 
current  philo.>o;>hy  uf  financial  aid  and  the  nature  of  existint;  pro$;rams  as 
they  afiect  transfer  students  is  needed.  Most  students  who  iKn^in  their  de- 
cree prourams  in  2*year  colleues  are  not  re^arded  as  scholarship  contenders. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  encouraged  to  embark  >ipon  a  two-plus-two 
program  with  at  least  a  tacit  assumption  that,  if  they  do  satisfactor>-  work, 
some  form  of  aid  w  ill  he  available  to  them  at  the  time  of  transfer.  The  cost  of 
att(*ndin!:  a  4-year  ctillei^e  is  considerably  higher  than  the  cost  of  attending  a 
junior  or  community  ct)Ilec:e,  yet  many  students  must  transfer  with  little 
or  no  f.unily  backinu,  vvt)'  limited  savings,  and  no  monetary  resources  to 
finance  their  education  beyond  (he  first  semester  or  1st  year  at  a  4-year 
collide.  Those  2-year  colleue  students  who  take  jobs  in  order  to  earn  money 
to  pay  exf)en.si«s  after  transfer  often  neglect  their  studies.  Ml  of  these 
financial  problems  idiMitify  what  is  probubly  the  most  ii?norec?  individual 
in  the  student  aid  picture  the  transfer  student.  In  the  interests  of  lioth 
society  and  the  indtviduah  attention  should  be  uiven  by  States  to  reserN  ing 
funds  for  deserving  transfer  students  at  the  junior  level,  as  well  as  for 
enierini?  frobmen. 

Knoell  and  Medsker  fuimd  that  students  with  unsatisfactor>*  grades 
encountered  a  number  of  specific  problems.  Most  of  tho.se  experiencini; 
academic  difliculty  who  took  an  English  proficiency  examination  at  the 
junior  level  did  not  pass  it — at  least  not  the  first  time.  While  failure  to  pass 
resulted  in  no  dismissals  and  only  occasionally  in  a  delay  in  completing 
graduation  requirements,  it  appeared  to  be  symptomatic  of  other  academic 
problems.  Students  who  had  not  completed  general  education  requirements 
before  transfer  were  also  more  prone  to  failure.  At  some  4-year  colleges  the 
rate  was  hicrher  in  prescribed  general  education  courses  than  in  first-level 
elective  courses.  It  was  in  the  humanities  and  natural  science,  however, 
that  the  largest  number  of  students  experienced  difficulty.  Since  2-ycar 
students  could  have  completed  nearly  all  general  education  requirements 
before  transferring,  it  appeared  that  either  negligence  or  poor  counseling 
prevented  them  from  doing  so.  The  implication  of  these  findings  is  that 
transfer  students  should  remain  in  a  junior  or  community  college  until  they 
have  completed  all  general  education  courses,  proficiency  requirements, 
and  sequence  courses. 

Both  the  delayed  graduation  and  failure  of  transfer  students  could  be 
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reduced  by  improved  counseling  at  all  levels— hiRh  school,  2-year  college, 
and  4-year  college.  Counselors  must  become  aware  of  the  interdependence 
of  the  various  le\els  and  segments  of  education  and  of  the  need  for  long- 
ranRC  plannini;  by  students.  B*>th  counselors  and  teachers  tend  to  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  colleges  in  which  they  received  their  own  training,  yet  un- 
informed about  the  many  other  institutions  to  which  their  students  apply 
for  admission.  This  is  particularly  true  at  the  newer  community  colleges. 

The  transfer  students'  need  for  lioih  counseling  and  academic  advice  is 
often  acute  during  the  1st  year  following  transfer— the  time  when  many  are 
still  unsure  of  themselves  or  uncertain  alxiut  their  decisions  and  choices. 
Four-year  institutions  may  find  it  advantageous  to  employ  advisers  who 
have  a  philosophical  commitment  to  the  2.year  coiiege  and  are  willing  to 
become  well  acquainted  with  all  aspects  of  the  junior  and  entire  community 
college  network. 

Many  4*year  institutions  overlook  transfer  students  when  planning 
orientation  programs,  offering  counseling  services,  extending  invitations 
to  participate  in  scxrial  and  extracurricular  activities,  and  above  all,  when 
arranging  for  guidiince  during  initial  registration.  The  entering  freshman 
continues  to  Ix*  the  preferred  client  of  4-year  institutions,  particularly  in 
their  student-ser\ice  proirranis;  the  transfer  student  is  usually  forced  to 
adjust  to  his  new  situation  as  lK*st  he  can. 

In  addition  to  improvements  needed  in  the  area  of  counseling,  it  seems 
desirable  that  cautious  but  deliberate  attempts  should  be  made  to  inten- 
sify the  instruction  of  university-bound  students  during  their  2d  year  in 
junior  or  community  college.  Since  the  number  who  transfer  to  universi* 
ties  is  usually  quite  large,  it  should  be  possible  to  introduce  them  to  some 
special  work  during  their  2d  year,  including  perhaps  additional  library  and 
written  assignments,  various  types  of  testing,  seminars,  etc.  Such  innova- 
tions would  make  it  possible  for  the  2-year  college  to  narrow  the  gap  be- 
tween the  high  school  and  the  university  and  provide  substantial  benefits 
to  students  who  intend  to  transfer. 


Test  Results  and  Grades 

There  is  so  much  overlap  in  academic  ability  among  those  transfer 
students  who  graduate  and  those  who  drop  out  that  aptitude  test  scores  do 
not  distinguish  very  effectively  between  those  who  succeed  and  those  who 
fail.  If  2-year  college  grades  are  applied  scientifically  to  screen,  counsel, 
and  or  select  transfer  students,  there  should  be  little  need  to  introduce  test 
results  as  further  evidence  of  student  capacity  to  do  satisfactory  work  in  the 
upper  division.  In  other  words,  if  a  student's  junior  or  community  college 
grades  are  good  and  his  occupational  goals  reasonable,  test  results  probably 
should  not  be  a  criterion  to  deny  admission  to  transfer  students. 
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A  Lirur  niiiiilu  r  ul  liiuli  m  IkioI  niiHlu.slrs  with  oiDSHlorably  U-ss  ahility 
tlian  ilio  a\rnii;o  uni\or>itv  rrosliiiKiii  arv  succcTditi^  in  2-\Tar  rolU\M*s  and 
Kraduatinir  from  4»ycar  institutiuns  with  baccalaureate  drurcos  in  many 
dtiirrrnt  WvUU.  On  the  uthor  hand,  sumr  <tiidriits  with  more  than  averaije 
al)thty  do  poor  wmk  in  hiuh  sthuul,  earn  barely  satisfactory  i;tades  in 
junior  college,  and  are  pcMjr  candidates  f<ir  upper  division  standun;  at 
least  in  the  major  universities.  I  hus  many  4-year  institiftions  must  he  cap- 
able of  accomnuKlathiu  transfer  students  with  a  wide  rani^e  of  aliility  and 
motivaiiun. 

The  averaue  ability  level  of  ^laduates  who  iKt'in  their  hiG:hest  educaticm 
at  major  universities  is  al>ove  that  of  tlieii  counterparts  who  lKi;in  bacca* 
laureate  deuree  proi^rams  at  2-year  colleges.  1  here  is  liowever,  considerable 
overlap.  This  diilerence  in  average  ability,  reflected  in  university  grades, 
i.s  Cfimpounded  by  the  often  diilicult  academic  and  personal  adjustment 
that  transffT  students  must  make  when  they  enter  the  universi-  as  upper- 
clasMurn.  When  groups  of  students  of  comparable  al)ility  •  ipote  for 
^rades  in  the  upper  divisicm,  the  chances  are  i?ood  that  transur  students 
will  earn  urades  as  hi^h  as  those  of  nontransfer  students.  Followtni;  trans- 
fer, few  junior  eollei^e  students  with  hit^h  ability  and  v^iHid  ti^rades  are  handi- 
capped in  competint^  with  nontransf<T  students  for  admissi(m  to  graduate 
schiHil. 

What  is  needed  is  a  sound  rationale  for  setting  frradinsr  standards  in  2- 
year  colleges  and  the  establishment  of  a  proper  relationship  to  standards  iu 
4-year  eolleijes.  Different  uradtnt;  practices  !iow  in  use  are  in  many  in- 
stances unf.iir  to  students,  particularly  to  those  who  transfer.  Within  a  i?iven 
State  a  particular  junior  or  community  college  will  probably  have  a  near- 
zero  urade-point  differential  with  some  institutions  and  a  fairly  sizable  one 
with  others.  Before  a  2-year  college  evaluates  and  or  changes  its  nrrading 
standards,  it  is  recommended  that  it  annually  examine  its  ji^rade-point 
difl^erentials  witli  eai  ft  4-year  college  to  which  a  sizable  number  of  its  stu- 
dents transfer.  Because  of  tlie  status  factor  involved  in  ^radini*,  a  2-year 
college  may  be  tempted  to  try  to  reduce  the  diflcTcntial  with  the  major 
State  university  to  near  zero  while  i^norint^  differentials  with  the  other  4- 
year  colleues.  It  should  be  noted  that  any  arbitrary  lowering  of  grades  in 
an  attempt  to  close  the  gap  with  the  major  universities  may  unfairly  handi- 
cap students  seeking  to  transfer  to  other  4-year  colleges. 
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Altnian,  Robrrt  A.,  '/he  I  pper  Ihttswn  CuUffif,  Jnssry*B;iss,  Sjin  Francisco,  1970,  202  pp. 

This  bcx>k  is  an  excellent  history  of  ihr  drvrlopmrnt  of  I*.  S.  upper  division  colleges 
that  admit  only  students  who  have  completed  a  minimum  of  2  years  of  collegiate  study. 
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AIiIhiuuIi  the  iiiiiiiIm*!'  tif  llirsc  r<>llrt;<*H  is  siu.ill  (|m*i  li.i|is  no  iiioro  th.in  I  Ti).  tlir  concept  of 
iniKlifyiuR  ihr  tr.Hlition.il  4-yr.ii  b.itr.il.iiiiralr  tUxrvr  strticltirr  to  iiiurr  sharply  tlis- 
tinf^uisli  liftwroii  i^nioral  «ir  preparatory  vtUn  alioii  anil  prolrssional  or  rt'srarch-oririit'-fl 
junior-  and  srnior-yrar  work  is  f  xtrtMiirly  siuintricant.  Tho  contention  that  the  true  uni- 
versity ilot^  not  exist  until  it  <  eas<*s  to  oH'er  the  preparat<iry  or  noninii\*<*niity  ronrs(*8  that 
constitute  the  bulk  of  fr(*slniian  and  s<iphnniore  otleiinKs  h.ts  srhloni  Immmi  implemented 
in  this  country.  Although  muuv  institntions  have  ehosen  to  concentrate  on  the  :W,  4th, 
and  (Mistgraduate  years,  few  have  eliminated  fr<*Nhni.ni  and  sophomore  cuur8(*s.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  rnien?eiK-e  uf  2-year  colleges  is  a  tlinrt  tiutKrowth  of  the  theory  that  the 
bacralaunMte  de^rir  prunrani  should  be  divided  into  hiwer  and  upp<T  levels. 

*rh(*  author  di*MTil>es  some  of  the  op<*i'ational  dillirulties  that  upptT  division  institu- 
tions have  encounten*d.  Iaiw  enrollment  explains  in  part  the  reluctance  of  many  to 
eliminate  the  first  If  years.  Yet.  to  meet  mounting  enrollments.  esMblishinp  upper  division 
institutions  may  sit\i»  as  a  \iabh-  alternative  either  to  the  conversion  *if  existins:  2-year 
colleff*-s  to  4-yi'ar  colU'^i-s  or  to  the  creation  of  new  4->ear  institutions. 

Aniencan  Council  on  Kdncation.  ACE  Rr\mfth  Rrpoits,  Washington.  D.  tl. 

He\rafih  Hrpvfts,  pnlilislieil  on  a  cnntinuiuR  basis  li>'  the  AC:K  Office  of  RestNirch,  pro- 
vide  statistic.d  itescriptions  kA  the  ilifTervMiti.d  functions  and  characteristics  of  2-year  col* 
leqes,  4-year  collei?i»s,  and  universities.  A  m.ijor  project  of  the  council  Is  a  larRr-scalc 

prosrr       of  lont;itndin.il  nsrarch  on  stuilent  development  in  higher  education.  The 

major  objirtiv<*s  of  this  prour.nn  are  .  .  to  aSM-ss  the  impact  that  different  college  en- 
xinnnnents  have  on  the  student's  tievelopnient  and  ti>  provitle  a  source  of  curient,  readily 
.ivailabh*  descriptive  information  alxint  tin-  population  of  colleire  studenU."  In  addition 
to  student  d.ila.  comprehensive  infttrmation  t  iHicernini;  college  environments,  staff,  and 
administrative  pcdieies  is  fnrnislietl.  Tor  exaniph\  .1  recent  and  most  informative  report  is 
OAUf^^  and  i'm:fr%jt\  .1  Stfiiistual  OtMtiptum  by  .Man  E.  B.iyer.  All  n'ports  have 

acquired  a  reput.ition  for  iletail.  svsteni.itic  oruanizaitim  of  clata,  timeliness,  and  — most 
importimt-  content »  *  le. 

Astin.  Alex  imliT  \V..  ami  Calvin  B.  I*.  I.ee,  I  he  ipiuuhlr  OAhiif^:  .1  Profit  of  Small  Priiatf 
CuiU^fs  mtk  I.mihfi  Rt'wtmru  Carneuie  Connnission  on  Higher  Education,  McCtraw-Hill 
Bi>ok  i  Ah,  New  York,  l'»7J,  I4ii  pp. 

Invisible  collegrs.  accoriling  to  the  authors,  are  those  with  a  small,  nonselective 
enrollment.  Privati  ly  adniinistere<l.  they  total  m  arly  rm.  This  study  examines  their 
history  and  aihninistrative  charaeteristics.  as  wrll  .is  the  makeup  of  the  student  body,  the 
campus  environ  nent.  am!  the  impact  of  environment  on  enrollees.  Clomparisons  are 
made  with  their  |wilar  opposite,  the  rlite  private  colleges,  and  with  their  chief  competi- 
tion, the  4*ye.ir  public  colleges.  In  addition,  thn-e  k^y  questions  are  answered:  (1)  What 
is  the  specific  plight  of  tlie  invisible  collrgi*s.>  (2)  In  what  ways,  if  any,  do  they  justify 
their  existence*  and  ( i)  What  cm  be  d«m<'  to  strengthen  them?  To  keep  invisible  colleges 

solvent,  the  authors  reco  lend  that  outsi<h*  aid  be  furnished.  They  also  suggest  th.it 

e.ich  State  make  .1  thorouch  inventory  of  its  educational  needs  to  determine  whether  or 
not  invisible  collevcH  may  help  fill  one  or  more  of  those  needs  and  that  colleges  with  fewer 
th.m  l,<HH>  students  increase  their  enrollment  by  ''several  hundred." 

Astin.  Alexander  \V.,  It'^o  fi*^\  It'hrrf  to  CoUrQ^?,  Science  Research  Associates,  Chicago, 
l?Mij.  125  pp. 

This  n-port  is  based  on  a  study  of  the  freshman  classes  that  entered  248  colleges  and 
universitirs  in  the  f.dl  of  VMA.  From  the  data  provided  by  the  127,212  studenU  who 
answered  a  brief  questionnaire,  plus  certain  other  information  available  about  them,  52 
measures  of  student  characteristics  were  obtained.  By  statistical  procedures,  these  52 
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liu  ismrs  wnr  .  ,1 1,.  ,  s.  t  ot  sis  •  tii  shin  iii  input  |  u  tots  '  intrilirtu  iiism.  .iiHillirti. 
I  ism.  st.iliis.  lr.Mlt  islii|i.  |»i.ii:m,itiMii.  .m»l  iii.im  iiliniiv.  h  u.is  Imiiul  tint  H  MSoiuhly 
.imiiMir  rsiiiii.itrs  ,»f  Uxv  nl  thisr  six  t  li.ii  .u  ti  i  istii  s  toiild  lir  olit.iiiird  Iimih  t|.,t.i  known 
.iImmii  .ill  tiMitutioHs.  (( )nlv  the  Ir.i.ln ship  l.u  tor  t  ouKi  not  In-  i>tiiiMti'il  with  s.iti,vf.ictniy 
.iiTiii.u  v.)  Ihiis  it  W  IS  |M»ssiM.*  to  n.m|nili'  i  vtiiiMti  s  o|  thr  i\\r  ViiNhm  iii  iii|iiit  f.utoiH 
1J»1  •  I  ,N  tnllrui  s  .ind  uiiUi  lMtir.s.  I  luM-  rstiMi.itni  hrsniu.in  mpiit  Moirs 

.III-  hstni  lot  r.irh  institution,  toui  tht't  with  m oirsoii  thr  rii;ht  MMlisof  thi*  I  n\ iioiiiiirnt.il 
.\>Ms.MiM  lit  I  iThiii<|iir^:  srl.  *  ti\itv.  si/r.  .uiil  six  |mtsou.iI  oiic  iit.itions  kisi'il  on  tin-  niiiii. 
Int  ot  Imc  cmI  iiiiiMtr  ilruMi  rs  .iw.iniril  in  \  .iiioiis  h«*lcls  ol'stmiy. 

BliMkn.  C.lv.lr  I...  Rul„.,t  11.  inuiiiiiM  r.  ;ni.l  Riili.ml  (!.  Rii  h.ircl.son.  Jr..  /fir  luo.lraf 
Cui/^or'  .1  Snu.il  .VirvV  ..M.  rivntii r-il.tH.  l.talfwiKHi  ( .'liHs.  \.)..  I'HiV :f<iH  pp. 

I  \\v  writi  rs  of  tlii<  \ohiior  .i.l.hrss  thrinv  Ki  s  to  two  iii.ijMr  points:  ( I )  thr  relationship 
iH  twiTii  thi  J-vr.ir  ciillri;!'  .is  .iii  institution  .nnl  th*  •  •l^n  it  w.!*^  nv.itrd  to  srrvr, 

.inti  (J)  thr  cniitlo\risi.i|  issn.  s  ol  \.iriiHi.s  .is|)rits  i  .  lolln-rs.  I  hr  authors  l)ruin 

With  .III  .III  ilvMs  III  thr  priin.ii  V  uii»n|>s  th.it  iiiohi  an  '  ..i^»r  thr  J-vrar  collrRr  as  an  iiisti* 
tntioii  thr  i;i  nrial  sik  i.i1  inilirii.  thr  inloi  in.il  .mci  In-aliv  on-.ini/rcl  groups  outMdr  the 
roii.  tir.  th»-  stiiilrnts.  .iiiil  thr  fariiltv,  I  iimii  (his  b.isr  thi  study  oiiisiihTs  thr  thnv  iiiajor 
.iil.iptur  I.  sponsi  s  nt  thr  (  c»llri;r  .is  .m  ui uMni/.itioir  .idiiiinistr.itioii.  t  urriruluin  and 
instnu  tioii.  ind  stnfli  iit-|MT^oniirl  snvirrs.  In  conrlusi.ni.  tin  authors  siiiiiinaii/r  tlirir 
ohsrr%,.tioi,s  within  thrrr  i;.  n.  ral  t.itrir„,,rv  ( I)  .due  .itinii.il  inl.s.  (J)  orijani/.ition  and 
c'ontiol  (iiitrin  il  .tnd  rxtrinal).  and  ( i)  tiii.iiiri.il  support. 

Brick.  Mirh.irl.  and  K.irl  J.  MrCir.ith.  /r/rn: iv  hhn,d  .h/»  (.WAi;,  ..  I  rai  hrrs  (  lollrijr 
Pirv*.  Cohniihi.i  riiivrmity.  Nrw  Voik.  I'»IiM,  |7{  pp 

I  his  study  .isi  rit.iins  somr  of  thr  trrnds  .ind  thi  iists  of  innov.itivr  pi  .ictirrs  on  l\  S. 
lilM-ral  .irts  ro||ri;r  c  .iiiipiisrs.  I  hr  .iiithors  drsc  rihi-  novrl  .mcl  c  irativr  pi.it  tic  i-s  in  cur- 
lie  iihini  drsii;n.  iiistriirtional  im  tlioils.  studnit  iiivoKnu.  nt.  and  rollrirr  stnu  tiiir  .md 
«>ru.ini/.ition.  ,\  trw  ot  ihr  most  innov.itivr  institutions  .irr  ch^c  riln  d  fullv.  .\  qurstion- 
n.iirr  srnt  to  I.JUM  lihrr.il  art.<  collri-rs  w.is  nsi  il  ti  col  In  t  d.ita  on  innov.itivr  pr.irticrs. 

BrcK»kini;.  W.iltrr  J..  Cfttma  for  'hihmniM  Kihottuw:  .1  S:v^^fyhiiiiui'U.  T.  S.  Drpartinrnt 
t»f  llr.ilth.  lahu  .itioii.  .ind  Wrll.nr.  OHiir  of  Ldur.ition.  T.  S.  (Mivrriinirnt  Printiiii; 
Otfitr.  Washniuton.  1).  (:..  pii^i.  pp. 

B.isrd  on  thr  .ict mnulatrd  rxprririic  r  of  siu  i  rssful  picii-r.inis  and  thr  t  oii.srnmis  of  morr 
than  Hhi  .idiiiinistr.itois  and  rxprrts  in  thr  firhL  thi<i  piililir.ition  prrsnit.s  ^nidrliiirs  for 
est.ihlishini;  rpi.ilitv  procr.nns  for  trc  hniri.iiw  .it  thr  postsrroncl.ir>  Irvrl.  B<'(tinninir  w  ith  a 
drsrription  of  who  trrhnic  i  ms  .irr  .uul  wh.it  thry  ihi.  thr  irnidr  clrs<-rib<-R  spn  i.il  problrnis 
III  drtinini;.  iiiiti.itin«.  .iikI  op4T.itini!  prour.iuis;  thr  rs<;rnti.il  physic.il  facilitirs;  thr  li- 
br.iry;  thr  f.irnlty;  stiidrnt  <ir|rnioii  .md  srrvio-s;  anct  thr  curricuhiin. 

Brown.  J.  Doiiijl.is.  Ihr  Lthnul  ( 'fn:rrun:  Aft  histttutwfnil  At.:il\  w».  Mr(;rau-llin  B<K>k  C:o.» 
Nrw  York.          2u  \  pp. 

this  iMHik.  hv  thr  draii  rnirritiis  <»f  tin*  fandty  .iiid  fornur  Princnoii  I  nivrrsity  pro- 
vost.  W.IS  writtrn.  in  thr  .iiitliiir's  words: 

...  to  analy/r  thr  piirpost  s,  onj  iiiization.  polirirs.  .md  thr  prorrssrs  of  a  particular 
typr  of  iinivrrsity;  th.it  is.  thr  -lilM^ral  univnsity  *  as  l.itrr  drfmrd.  In  this  analysis, 
thr  .lini  liaf»  l>*-rii  to  ki  i  p  constantly  in  mind  thr  intrrrriationfi.  tensions,  and  interac- 
tions noriii.illy  present  in  thr  opi  r.ition  of  an  institution  which  must  be  responsible  to 
many  categories  of  constituents.  The  nnph.i.sis  is.  therefore,  upon  hnv  these  various 
elements  and  interest  can  Im-  broiii^ht  iiitn  inovinic  equilibriiini  in  advancing  the  niis- 
stnii  of  the  institution. 
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.\a  viVwril  by  the  autltur.  kfv  .lUiilmtis  «if  a  librr;il  univrrsity  incltulc  such  ch;ir;ic- 
tcmtics  ;is  beinR  cnilmd.  luit  kin>\vlr«lu«-  triUrmi:  valiir  ceiUrmi  nitluT  than 
neutral  or  aknif  fr««ii  valiifs;  bi-init  concrnu-d  with  funtlaiiicntal  knouh-dfie  and  its 
hue^ratioit:  f?ivrn  toniiph;isizini(  iiulepfiuh-iit  study  and  individuahzcd  instruction;  and 
8(*f  kiiii;  tti  muiurauc  individual  frrrdoni  and  t(i  proiuotr  individual  responsibility.  From 
this  ch^riptioii  the  author  prmrt-ds  to  discuf;s  th«-  coiistitunit  f  lenit  nts,  fcuirtioninK*  ."u! 
problrnis  of  a  libt  r.d  university  in  this  siqurnrr:  orK-uiization,  the  presidency,  the 
faculty,  the  achninistration.  the  trusters,  the  students,  anti  the  alumni.  Attention  is 
directed  principally  toward  policies  and  administrative  arranKements  that  can  form  a 
consistent  uhole.  Some  of  the  most  rewardini^  chapters  (in  latter  sections  of  the  book) 
de.il  with  issurs  concmiini?  acadnnic  p«#licy,  questions  of  economy  and  control,  and  prob- 
lems of  external  relations. 

l  Ue  author  dr.iws  on  his  21  years  iif  rxprrinice  as  dean  and  proxost  and  his  earlier 
tp<Tialii(ation  in  the  study  nf  imhistri.d  rel.itions  and  or|?anijRation  to  provide  a  weahh  of 
observation  ami  analysis.  .Nnmm?  the  topics  he  vowrs  are  academic  freedom  and  tenure, 
the  rel.iiUin  of  teachini;  and  resiMrt  h.  the  mh  of  the  university  press,  the  optimal  size  of 
enrtillinent.  thr  cimtrol  ol  snbjiTt  eovrr  iije  .m<l  sptviali/ation.  the  control  of  sponsored 
n-se.nrh.  and  faculty  s.d.iiy  polirii*s  and  piiKedures. 


Clarneijie  Connnission  on  Higher  Kducatiirti.  .NWi  Stufirnfy  and  \fiv  Pltwes,  McC'iraw-Hill 
Book  Co  .  New  York.  P«7l.  I "»»  pp. 

In  this  report  die  Cirnt-uif  (  U«nmi.ssion  projms  enrollment  in  hlRher  education  to  the 
yrar  2<HH>  and  t»stini.ites  thr  ways  in  which  this  projirtiiv?  wouhl  be  affected  by  imple- 
ment.ition  of  ciHomission  reciMnnu  ntlations.  Also  included  an-  enrollment  data  and 
projettions  based  on  the  connnission  s  classiiic.ition  of  institutions  «if  higher  learning. 
The  re|Mjrt  presents  p<aicy  reconnnendations  relatinK  to  (I)  the  urowth  of  institutions, 
(2)  the  import.nue  of  continnintf  innovation  and  variety  in  higher  education,  {^)  the 
mrd  for  new  institutions,  and  (4)  nxov  Hexible  p.itterns  of  studmt  participation  in  hiRhrr 
rdncation.  In  sutrt^estini;  optimum  sizes  for  diiferent  kintls  of  institutions,  the  commission 
reconunends  that  furtht  r  consitleration  l>e  Riven  to  the  development  of  consortia  and 
federations  of  cullrcrs  in  order  to  counlrr.ict  the  undesirable  effects  of  institutional  Ri* 
Rantism.  It  also  nrRes  that  mtire  options  for  educational  experiences  b<-  provided  both 
on  and  off  the  campus  and  makes  .i  stronR  plea  for  continued  diversity  in  American  hiRhcr 
rdncation.  esptxtally  throiiRh  adequate  suppiirt  of  the  Nation  s  private  colleRcs. 

CarneRie  Connnission  on  IliRher  Education,  i he  Op^n^Dovt  OUlffin:  Pnluifi  for  Cmmunitv 
Coltrftfs,  McCiraw-llill  Book  C:».,  New  York.  P>70,  74  pp. 

I  he  descriptive  ch.ipters  in  this  report- those  dealiiiR  with  the  role  and  goals  of  the 
coiinnunity  eidli  Re.  its  Rntwth  aiul  development,  si/e.  tjovernance,  and  accreditation,  arc 
noteworthy  for  their  clarity,  brevity,  and  content-  three  characteristics  rare  in  much  of 
tod.iy  s  rducation.il  rhetoric.  The  ni.ijor  contribution  of  this  volume,  however,  is  that  it 
looks  to  the  future:  it  considers  new  enrollment  projections,  the  need  for  additional  com- 
munity colleRi^s.  and  siniie  expectations,  proposals,  and  reconnnend.itions.  The  enroll- 
ment projections  for  J-year  institutions  are  on  a  State.by-State  b;isis  to  l<>W>  and  on  a 
nationwide  basis  to  the  year  2<)<H). 

Corson,  John  J.,  Gomnance  ofCvtU^f^  and  rnit  fnitifs,  McGraw-Hill  Book  C-o.,  New  York, 

l«HiO.  2<i'»pp.  t  t 

This  book  deals  with  college  and  university  governance  as  appraised  by  a  professional 
manaRcment  constiltant  and  educator.  The  study  is  based  on  a  limited  observation  of  the 
governinR  processes  in  a  number  of  institutions  and  on  the  results  of  conversations  and 
correspondence  concerning  the  administration  of  higher  education  with  college  and 
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iiiiiM  iMtv  tMistr.  s,  |iit  sitit  iits.  tit'.iiis.  .uitl  tf'.U'lins.  I  lif  ,iiitiiiir's  niijiTti\c  w.ts  Cti  livtvr* 
iiiiiir  wliat  ch.ii.iitriistUH  til  xUv  .it  .itiniiH  I'litfi  piist*  will  tlit  t.itr  flit'  kiiuls  tif  i;ii\rrii.iiic(* 
ifqiiimi  ill  tiit*  futiirt*. 

I  lit-  liist  ('iKipttM-s  prt^stMit  ihr  ch.ir.ictmstirs  wliU  li  (iistiiiuuisli  the  roli<*t;(*  tn  tiiiivcrsity 
as  .1  stM-i.il  oiu.Mii/.itiuii  .tiitl  itlnitifv  wliirh  tints  luiKt  In-  .MTuiinntiil.tttti  in  \vli.itf%cr 
sv^tctii  i»|  utivt-rii.iiuf  is  t  st.iiiiisiit'ti. 

I  lif  h.isU"  yrt  stibtit*  tiissiiiiil.u  itirs  tii.it  fxist  hftwrt-u  tlif  nj|fs  tif  tlir  tnistt'tnt.  thf  prc^Hi* 
clnii.  tilt*  tjr.ins.  tlir  tirp.n  tiiit  iit  lit-.itls.  .iiitl  tlir  f.iruitv.  rtMiip.iird  with  tlir  itilt-s  tif  tii(*ir 
i-tuiiitt'ip.iits  ill  busiiirs;;  .tiiti  iiuiuNtry,  ,iir  liisiiisscti  in  cii.iptm  <  tt)  .'i.  Chapter  h  rii- 
citM\(iis  tt)  aiisWtT  tlif  ftilitiwiiit*  qii«*stituis:  Alt'  thf  prtNt^M^s  hy  wliich  a  pmidnit  ^etH 
tliiiii's  tliiiii'  tlirtnmli  .1  f.u  tiliy  .tiitl  tin-  attnuiant  st.iti'nf  .i  ruiirt^r  «r  iinivrrsity  difrt  rc  iit 
fitiiii  tiitKf  hy  wiiirh  tlir  c  hit-f  rxtviitivr  u(  a  ctir|NiratitHi  .stiiiiiiiatt^s  thr  pnHitirtivity  of 
his  stalls'  Aiitl  il"  tlir  prtN  rssrs  titi  tliiri-r.  why.*  ( lii.iptrr  7  rxpitiicH  tin-  naturr  and  wciaht 
nl  thf  nilhiriirr  t'xt'rrisitl  hy  siuh  fxttTiial  Qitiiips  ah  aiinnni.  trowrnninit,  .iccrcditiiiK 
*isstMaatitms«  tuiintl.ititum,  .inti  tltuitns  tin  (Ifrisitiniii.ikrrs  within  an  institution. 

Duniiaiii.  I  ..  Alth  ii.  (:n!fri^f^^  (h-  i-orttoth  v  Amntravi:  .1  Prnftif  of  Stuff  Coilr^rs  nn*l  H*xtunal 
I  '  M  i  tiiitl  ill .%  sri  it*K<il'prtifilrs  sptiiistirrd  hy  th«*  C.triir^ir  C.nininission  on  I  lii^hrr 

Lthii  itiiiii.  Nh  (iiMw-llill  litMik  Cti.,  NVw  York.  Jiki  pp. 

t  his  li.Hik  is  pitili.tlily  thr  nitist  thornui^h,  roinprrhrnsivr.  and  np*toMi,itr  titscTiptioi) 
til'tlir  J7'>  I  .  S.  iiistitntidiis  t*riirraily  known  .is  t-yrar  St.itr  colit  f^rs  .tiitl  rr^ion.il  uni- 
vrisitit  I  lit'  siuiiiltrant  r  til'tlirsr  iiistitiititiiis  is  intlicatrd  hy  tlir  antlinr's  ctiiitrntitin  thai 
thrii  ritiulhiiriit  sh.iir  tij"  I  in  rictillfttr  stnth  nts  ttMl.iy  .  .  will  Im-  I  in  A  tointirrow  .inci 
I  ill  5  thr  il.iy  .iftri-  ttiiutimiw I  lir  rapiti  ch.ir.ur  in  fnnctitMi  ami  v;rowth  th.it  thrsf 
iiisiitutitins  h.ivr  t  xpriifiirrd  is  illnstratrd  in  the  fust  ( li.iptrr  hy  lirirf  dt ascriptions  of 
thn  r  iiistitnlitins:  Kansas  Matr  I  t-.u-lirrs  ColK't'  (hiiildinu  iipstrr.un);  St.itr  (  nivrrsity 
of  \t  \v  Vtirk  (  jillrv«<'  .it  BiiN-k}M>rt  (iiitiviiii^  r.ipidly);  .intl  Wrstrrn  Mirhiuait  Tnivrrsity 
(wril  (Ml  its  w.ty). 

I  hr  histoiy  iiul  mniihrr  tif  St.itr  rtillri;fs  is  trami  in  ch.tptrr  J.  Aldrn  f|t  liiir,(t(*s  thrir 
rtilr  rh.iimr  frtiiii  ptiNt-liit;h-s(  litnil  .ii-.idrini(*s  tt)  iionnal  or  tr.ichrrs  rollrurs  to  4*yrar 
lihrr.il  arts  rt||lr^t^s  (with  nnph.isis  on  trathr«-  rtltaration,  industrial  .uts,  and  hoiiir 
rrtintiinii  s),  .mtl  linally.  to  ninltipnrpiisr  Statr  col|rt;rs.  Subsrqiirnt  chapter  lir.idinK!^ 
inrlndr  thr  folltiwiiii;:  LtlniMtitm.il  IVrssurrs  (iiitrrnal  and  rxtrrn.tl):  I  lir  KiiLMicini;  of 
Slatr  ( .tillrifrs;  C)nr  laid  of  thr  Lou  Stiitlmts.  .nitl  Othrr  Wmi  r.ictilty:  Wli.it  Shall  be 
T.inisdit  *;  "Mir  I  itian  ( .'risis:  and  Srvrn  Vrars  L.ttrr  Ahiinni.  Thr  lastch.iptrrconrhidrs 
with  .1  rtTt)nniiriid.(tit)n  tli.it  **.  .  .  statr  rollrutni  aiitl  rruitin.il  nnivrrsitirs  t.ikr  thr  Ir.ul  in 
rstal>lisliiiii»  .i  nt'w  .tntl  diirrrriit  dtiitor.il  drurrr  siMrificMlly  ffirusinuon  tlir  pn^p.tration 
III  tiiulrrui  .ninatr  ttMchrrs.  with  s|)rcial  ronrrrn  ftir  lowtT  divisinn  teaching,  whrthrr  In 
twt>.  t>r  funr-yi'.ir  institntitMis."  D.tvitI  Kirsiiian  pitivitirs  .i  prrcrptivr  (Oiiitnritt.try. 

Tirlils,  R.tlph  H..  Ihf  (Mmmuttth  CMlln^r  Muimfftt.  Mr(;raw*llill  Bonk  Co.,  Nrw  Vork, 
l*n»J.  pp. 

.\  drtailrcl  .«n<l  foiiiprrhrnsivr  Utidy,  this  IxMik  depicts  not  <mly  thr  histtiriral  and  the 
coiiti'inpor.try  ( I'HCO  pietnrr  of  thr  coinniiniity  colleae  but  also  the  pr<ih.d)lr  course  of 
its  future  developinrnt.  P.nt  I  tr.ices  the  euniiniinity  colleije  idea  from  its  inception  to 
the  coinnuinity-servinf;  concept.  P.irt  II  ct)nt.iin<i  .iccoiints  of  the  strunrf^lt*  by  five  coni- 
iiuinity  ct)||rt;es  tt>  design  pnicr.nns  tt)  meet  hirntified  needs.  Spiri.tl  .ittention  is  focused 
on  two  critic.il  problems  f.ictnif  connnunity  colleges:  (I)  whom  they  should  serve,  and 
(1)  wh.it  vt)c.ition.(l  education  they  should  offrr. 

In  exaiiiiiiint;  xU*  future  of  ct)iiiniiiuity  colleges,  the  writer  chooses  three  topics  that 
appear  to  he  of  the  f»reatest  importance:  (1 )  the  problems  of  breadth  of  proi^rain,  (2) 
how  teaching  can  be  improved,  and  (  0  the  cost  to  bc^  borne  by  enrollees. 
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By  iitrmni;  .1  n'Hr.inh  b.w  fur  .nul  1  ti  nt.itiw  cMtly  jswssiiH'nt  iif  thi'  iliisUT  cullruf, 
this  iMKik  pnniiltni  \.ilii.ihU*  iiiHii«lit  into  .mil  tliiiniti*  kno\vlcclt;r  alMiut  this  new  furin  of 
riliir.ition.il  111  i;.iiii/.itii 

Ill  p;irt  I  It.ifl  tlrsrriN^s  tlir  rluntrr  riillrcr  riiiirr|it  .mil  nm.iiii/.itiuii.il  plan,  tlir  .ul- 
v.int.iKt*s  of  thr  p.ittrrn  prr  m*.  .iir.is  ut'rcHiprr.ition  ami  tili.irini:  .niinne  tin*  rolli*i;i*s.  .ind 
tlir  v.irioiis  ronti*s  hv  which  siirli  .i  fnlriMtimi  cm  W  rHtahlinhril.  1  lir  siYnncl  ch.iptrr, 
whit'h  Hiirvrys  thr  intrrn.il  strnctnir  iit' liiist^  r  riillri?rs,  fiirnsi*s  on  thr  many  innovaticins 
inciir|Xir.itrii  within  pmurams.  Fart  '2,  a  ciillrrtinn  iif  pir\innHly  unpiihlishrcl  rmpirical 
HtiiilicH.  .ittriiipt«  to  i|f*tiTiMinr  how  wril  thr  strui  turrs  ailoptnl  hy  c  histrr  collrm*s  n'alize 
scatrti  riliKMtion  il  pnrposis. 

1'hr  follow ini;  tpi«*sti«Mis  .iir  aitioiii;  thoiir  ticnrinu  in  thr  rrs(Mich:  llavr  chistrr  colloRrs 
cnMtril  aurr.itrr  sriiM'  iifroiiiinniiity  anil  luslnnl  a  nniiv  pri-simal  .ipproach  to  thr  rchica- 
tiun  of  uiulriKraihi.itrs  than  iii»ir«'  nionolithic.illy  .structninl  sc  hools.'  Do  collrnrs  on  thr 
saiiir  canipns  havr  ilifrrn  nt  rilnc.itional  cliinatis  that  in  f.ict  ciratr  8trnctun*d  divifsity? 
Ilavr  thr  intrrnal  inno\  itioiis  prnclucril  vital  intrllrctnal  coiiiiminilirs.*  lias  thr  rxprri- 
niriit.ition  rxtrmlnl  into  iitliri  parts  of  thr  university.*  At  what  piTsonal  and  rconoinic 
prii  r  lia\r  thr  a«lv  :nta«rs  nf  i  lustrr  collr«i-s  lirrn  pnrchasrti:*  To  wh.it  rxtrnt  do  stuclriits 
and  facnity  iitili/r  thr  srrxicrj:  and  facilitii*s  of  othrr  schools  in  thr  iiniun.^ 

(iriws,  r.dwaid.  and  P.nd  \\  (iraniliMh.  f  >/i.rfwh  0W»  «w«/  Aiutimic  /*««iyr,  American 
Connril  on  Ldiiration.  Washiimton,  D.C:.,  !*•♦»«.  M»4  pp. 

I  his  study  r\aiiiinis  thr  ditlrrnicrs  iH  twrrn  thr  artii.d  i?oals  of  nnivrrsitii*s,  aS  p^  r- 
crivrd  hv  adniiiii»;ir.itnrH  and  facnity  nirnilx  is.  .ind  thr  prrfi'rrncni  of  thasr  n*spunsiblc 

for  ijoal  drfinition  and  .irhii  \ rmrnt.  1'hr  nsr.irch  iostr  rnt  was  a  dirrct^nail  qnrstion- 

tiairr.  It  incliidrd.  aiiiiin«  nthrr  it^  nis,  a  list  of  l7  «oals:  thirsr  luanifistrd  i.i  a  pnwhict  of 
soiiir  kind  and  thosr  nid  nhjirtixrs  of  prrsons  rrspimsihir  fur  niaintrnancr  activitii*s. 
1  hr  findings  .irr  li.isri|  sulrly  on  statrni»*nts  of  intnidni  uoals.  Krspondrnts  wrrr  askrd 
to  statr  whi*thrr  thrv  thoimht  a  uivrn  «oal  trns  important  -  that  is,  whether  it  w  as  strongly 
rniph.tsi/rd  .it  thrir  iiKtitntion.  and  whrthn  thry  thiiimht  it  sMti  U  iniptirtant. 

A  l.ir«i-  varirty  of  iiitrii;uini;  n  lationships  wrn'  drtrnninrd  from  thr  data  i»athrrrd: 
thr  rrlationship  Ix-twrrn  iinivrrsity  noals  .ind  tinivcrsity  hK.ition  (urban  versus  rural): 

typr  and  control  of  thr  iinivrrsity:  priKluc  tivity  (nirasurrd  by  thr  n  Iier  of  doctorates 

.iwanled);  university  pn  stiue:  and  graduate  emphasis.  Probably  most  simiificant  are  the 
nir.isurriiients  nf  connrurncr  iM-twrrn  pi-rrrivrd  and  preferred  «oals,  and  the  implications 
infrrrrd  by  th«  authors.  ( Ihaptivs  are  dexotrd  to  thr  power  structure  and  perceived  goals 
and  to  the  contlirt  iM'twren  .idinini^ttrators  and  f.iculty  ovrr  ROals, 

rhese  finilinc^  'ihoiild  not  only  enli^htrn  .icadrmic  Iraders  but  also  encoiiraue  them  to 
re.issess  their  own  institnti<in.il  uo.ils. 

Harris.  Seymour  K.»  ed.,  Chulhuc^  i'hnnnf  /w  Amefiaw  F.ducnUm,  McCtntchaiii  Publish* 
ini;  (:<irp.,  Brrkriry,  C.ilif.,  P*«m,  <4*i  pp. 

This  colliTtion  of  \2  pap<*rs  .ind  ciiiiinirntary  features  contributions  by  a  rem.irk.ible 
Kroiip  of  participants  .it  a  seminar  with  the  same  title  held  in  I 'Mi  I  at  the  Harvard 
I  niversity  Graduate  .SrhiKil  of  Public  Adniinistration.  .Ml  of  the  papers  are  thoughtful 

and  infornvitive,  and  m.iny  have  the  depth  and  precision  co  only  found  in  scholarly 

journ.il  articles.  The  conti  nt  is  extensively  reviewed  and  summarized  in  the  editor*8 
introduction.  .\ble  commentaries  hy  Kenneth  Deiich  conclude  each  of  l»i  major  topics. 
Some  subjects  of  special  inleri-st  to  planners  are  State  versus  Federal  power  in  education. 
Federal  Covernment  and  university  research,  Stale  and  local  investment  in  education, 
and  the  role  tif  the  liberal  .irts  college. 
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ll«HluklllMi||.  I...  iff^fftuth^^n  in  h.w^ifh'fr  .|  .f  t  t-.w:*-  tv  lliohn  i'Mtn  tittoft, 

llir  C:,iriiruii*  Ciiiiiniissioii  on  lliuht  i  1  tint  itituu  Mi  ( ii        hll  |i«Hik  ( :«i .  Niav  Vmk 

I  liiH  I  iiinpn  liriiHivr  stiitly  iIimIs  uitli  c  li.inui  s  tli  it  li.ivr  Iwi  n  m.ulr  in  hiuhrr  inIium- 
liiiii  s|HTili,  .,||v.  w'xiU  \sUn  li.is  iiiiti.itiMl  i  li.inur  inti  v>|),i  h,is  sii{i|Miifr«i  uv  ii-si>i«'«l  it. 
how  till*  tMunuis  tiMiiiuiiitity  li.is  tiitrt.u  tnt  iiiKin  tin-  mi«'n>  «iI  i  li.inui'.  .uul  wh.ii  tin* 
in.iioi  roiHrfjiH'iH  ,'.s  of  c  li.iiii.r  h.ivr  Uwtu  |  Uivv  piini,irv  >om rr>  wi  ir  usi  «|.  liom 
ill*'  hiM.  Ihr  I  .  S.  Olliiv  ol  .ttioii.  .t  "st.itiNtiiMl  liisioi  y"  ol  t  h.iiim  s  in  liiulnT  nlnr.f 
tioii  o\rr  tin-  ii.ist  two  iIi  i  miIi  s  Ills  Ihm  ii  cimiiihIi  iI;  IVoiu  tin*  sroiml.  .i  f|ii«Mionn.ih(* 
.iiisuiTi  il  liy  I.J  SU  t-ti||i  i;r  |ii«M«lrnts.  .in  assi'ssiimU  «»!  sprt  ilir  i  lnnm*ji  nn  i\u  U  cMnipiw 
h.ts  Im  rn  ilr.iwii;  .uitl  lioni  tin-  lliinl.  CMsr  stmlit  s  nl  livr  institntiti  .s  tli.it  Iml  uiidt  iuoiii* 
\\ li  lt  ut  if  coiiNiilni'.l  iiLijoi  rh.iiiui  s,  soint'  oi  .ill  o|  tin*  rli.iinri  s  ,  ||i,t  institutions  iiiiulil 
c*\|)«'ii«>ni'i'  in  tlif  I'm  mi'  li.ivi'  Iwrii  iIi-mi  iInmI. 

(  h\r  of  till'  iiioir  nitiTi  stiiii:  liiiilinus  is  tli.it  w:»  is  .1  iiinK-  sii;iiilir..:it  t  u  tor  in  sorting 
(lilt  institution  il  ilillnrii,  is  tli.iii  rithn  coiitiol  (r  u  .  piiliJii .  piiv.itr.  Mvt.iii.in.  01  non. 
wHt.ui.in)  or  thr  limlirst  ili'unv  .iw.uiIimI.  As  .1  r.iiii|iiis  uiows.  tlir  f,ii  nity  tmiiovrr  iii« 
c  rtMSi  s.  .isiliii  s  stuiti  iit  nnn  st  .  in  .iililitioii.  tlirn-  is  Irss  si«iiilic  .mt  tmit.u  t  iHMwmi  thr 
.((liiiiiiistr  itiiiii  .mil  ntm  r  tin*  l.inilty  or  tin-  stiiilmts.  On  tin-  otlin  Ii.hhI.  a  l.iruf  cMiiipiiH 
iiiiMiis  .1  iniiir  SI  In  t  stmlnit  IhhIv.  iiioiv  I  i  ilrrjl  support,  ami  inorr  pn  stii;t'.  Siu  h  hrnr- 
fils.  Iinui M  r.  ni.iy  nt»l  .iKv.ivs  otitwriuh  tlir  ilis.Hlv.mt.im  s  nsiiltinu  fnuii  iiun  ,isrd  sizr, 

Son»»*  i>l  till-  spri  ilir  tvpi'S  of  i  li.imt.  s  stiidinl  iiu  lii«|r  tliiiM<  .iirirtinii  stiuli  nts.  Tu  uity. 
.iiiil  iiliiiiiiisf  ition;  iiistitiitioii.il  rli.ir.ic  tnistii  s  (i  u,.  control.  toiii|iositioii  of  student 
ImmIv.  \riiii  .il  rxtciiNioii).  .iiid  iiistitiitioii.il  inovi'iiimt  (r.«..  sin.ill  to  l.irur.  2-yrar  In  4* 
yr.ir).  Ihr  most  siuniluaiit  rh.inuis  mv  r.mkrtl.  .iiid  tin'  w.iy  tiny  wnr  .uhirvrd  is 
drsirilM  il.  Si  p.n.iti'  i  luptris  .nr  ilrvotiMl  to  in  .111  iKsis  of  sttnh  nt  piotrsts  .ind  to  tin- 
.ir.idniiii  |in*p.tr.itio(i  .iiid  mobility  of  picsidnits. 


Ilodukiiistiii.  Il.irold  I...  .ind  I.,  Riih.ml  .Mn  tli.  imIs,.  /'n.v^r  iW  Auffiunfi.  JosMvHass. 
S.iii  Ij.intisni.  I*»7I.  '2\'t  p|). 

in  this  vohiKir  th«'  points  of  \irvv  011  r.impus  uowrnanc*!*  «»f  12  profrssitmal  oduc.itni^ 
is  pirsmti  il.  W.iltcr  Si  hi  nkii  o|w  iis  with  an  historic  al  h.u  kuround  of  tliosr  institutional 
i  haiiucs  in  univrrsitirs  spirifiiMlly  n'l.iti'd  to  rhanuis  in  lli  uovrrn.iiuv  roiilitviiration. 
Koiim  v  ll.utuisH  iliMussrs  iliTinitions  of  povvrr  and  autliorny  am!  compares  .Xinrrican 
.ind  liiitish  systnns  of  triistrrships.  Kirhaiil  Nin  th,  who  forusrs  on  th**  dysfmirtiotial 
rh'iiinits  urniT.itnl  by  adininistrativrdaciilty  rrlatioiiships.  rnnrliidrs  that  achninistrators 
shoiihl  relinquish  sonir  of  th«'ir  |H)W(T.  Kiuuin.in  Rrrwstrr  niroiiraui's  the  dcv(*hipiiirnt 
tif  mori'  .ivniiii'S  for  stinlrnt  partirip.ition  in  uuvn  nann*  but  is  skeptical  of  rithrr  partici- 
patory or  n  pnsmt.itivr  driiioc  r.iry  as  .1  w.iy  of  arriviiii;  at  fina!  iinivrrsity  drcisions.  He 
strongly  adviHMtrs  adininistr.itivr  amiinitability  .ist  thr  answer  to  l('i;itiiiiati*  stiidmi 
dciii mils  th.it  ihi'y  b^  protiTtiMl  from  an  iiKoin{M*t(*nt  and  unrrsponsivr  administration. 
Riili*'rt  Powrll  idrnlifirs  stud«Mit  puwrr  a  fuiidamrntal.  not  political,  rducational 
principir  and  ollrrs  soim'  pr.u  tii  al  uniddiiirsi  for  crratint;  .1  democratic  nnivcniity. 

KohiTt  Johnston  rxpl.iiiis  that  faculty  and  administrator  iiiiist  revise  the  ni*w  and  un- 
certain  v.ihies  and  social  piioritii^  Iwinu  fashioned  by  students  rather  than  repeatedly 
defend  ohi  valurs  and  ilecisioiK.  T,  R.  NteConnell  follows  his  discussion  tif  ^overnancr 
conflicts  lirtween  the  adiiiinistr.ition  and  the  faculty  w  ith  various  means  whereby  tension 
can  lje  n^ducrd.  Ray  Howe  discusses  f.icidty  roh  s  and  outlines  the  ad  justments  that  will 
Im*  nerilnl  if  collective  b.iruaiiunu  is  to  succeed. 

I  larold  lliKlukinson  siicuests  th.it  if  Sik  i.il  institutions  are  to  cope  licttrr  with  the  larn^rr 
populations  w  ith  w  liieh  they  must  work,  selectivi-  decentraliz.ilion  is  the  key  to  redrsiun- 
inc  the  intern.il  eovcrnnient  structure.  I>.inii-I  Bell  advances  the  thesis  that  the  controlling? 
problem  <if  the  governance  of  universities  in  the  VjlO  s  will  be  the  resolution  of  a  crisis  in 
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Irgitiiiiacv  -  thr  authority  th.it  justilii^H  iisr  iif  p<iWfT  by  virtiir  of  position.  Ralph  lluitt 
drlinratcs  the  problriiis  thai  public  univrrsitirs  will  riicouiitrr  during  thr  PJTU's  with 
State  ;md  Federal  Go\*erniiienl8.  faculty  unioni^  and  dissident  studentsi:  his  aim  is  to 
liKhten  thr  administrative  load.  Kail  McGrath  ad\wates  chanp^inf;  the  composition  of 
hoards  of  trustees  to  include  a  reprewntatixe  selection  of  l.iy  citizens,  facuhy  .ami  stiKlents. 
In  *^fial  chapter,  lludKkin8<m  reviews  the  content  .iiid  suK^iKts  th.it  some  diflicult  con- 
cept!; wiU  "equire  further  study. 

Keeton,  Morris T.,  MoJeix  ami  ^^t^lfh^k^:  A  hofiif  of  PutaU  Lihttnt  Afl^  CoUfiies,  Carncflrie 
CUMiiiuission  on  Higher  Education,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Ck>.,  Inc.,  iNew  York,  VM\,  V}\ 
pp. 

An  informatix-e  study  of  private  liberal  arts  colleges,  this  volume  gix-es  attention  both 
t€  »heir  problems  and  to  solutions.  Private  4-year  liberal  arts  CfiUeges  have  not  only  en- 
riched  the  academic  world  by  their  div«»rsily  but  haw  l)eeii  a  stmrce  of  much  creative 
thinking  and  innovation.  As  models  of  institutional  autonomy,  however,  tht^  haxr  »'t 
standards  that  have  bi^conie  of  concern  to  individual  students.  Keeton  belirves  that  if 
thf*se  institutions  rrcetve  adi*qiiate  public  support  they  can  '^ontiniie  to  make  signific.int 
coiitribntiiins.  Such  support  is  justified,  he  says,  on  the  b^isis  that  higher  education  is  a 
joint  investment  by  individual  students  and  the  grneral  public.  Legisl.itors,  he  contends, 
should  biisf  appropriatiiMis  on  estimates  of  the  equitable  sharing  of  costs  for  the  ediica* 
tion.il  services  pniviiled  by  Inrth  piibli-  .ind  private  institutions.  Keeton's  proposals  for 
public  support  are  outlined  within  the  general  context  that  private  colleges  should  accept 
more  studenU  whenexer  doing  so  would  Iw  advantag<H>U8  to  taxpayers  and  to  State 
governments.  I  h*  also  lK*lievi*s  that  private  colleges  should  undertake  and  sustain  ventures 
in  qualit.itive  achievement  for  which  they  are  particularly  well  suited.  .Some  of  these 
undertakings  will  naturally  lie  rooteil  in  a  philosophical  or  religious  perspective:  an 
approach  inappropriate  or  illegal  for  a  Stati'-supported  college. 

Other  ventures  will  be  uniquely  appropriate  Ui  a  particular  private  college  because  of 
its  resourci-s  in  pt'ople,  tradition,  control,  rex-enue.  rtc.  Keeton  further  recommends 
that  the  internal  government  and  nian.igeinent  'if  private  colleges  be  substantially 
changed  to  ,  .  reflect  a  climate  enhancing,  on  one  hand,  the  freedom  of  constituent 
groups  within  a  college  to  pursue  their  obji-ctives  and,  on  the  other  hand,  mutuality  in 
the  support  which  each  group  ;iccords  to  others  and  to  the  college  as  a  whole.*' 

Kerr,  C:lark,  I  he  Vsn  of  the  f  m>rru/>»  Harvard  L'nixerslty  Press,  Cambridge,  Nfass., 
|(|f>{,  140  pp. 

As  former  president  of  the  Lnixersity  of  C:a:iff>rnia,  Clark  Kerr  is  emtnemly  qualified 
to  diagnose  and  evaluate  the  nature  and  qualiti'^  of  the  university  as  it  is  being  reshaped 
by  the  reality  that  new  knowledge  is  the  most  important  factor  in  economic  and  social 
growth.  The  *idea  of  a  inuhix-ersity"  is  discussed  in  a  stunulating  first  chapter  that  traces 
the  development  of  the  modern  American  university.  What  emerges  is  a  nonconfining 
"city  of  intellect"  in  which  individuals— both  students  and  facuhy— identify  less  with 
the  total  community  and  more  with  iu  subgroups.  Kerr  justifies  this  modern  fractbnali^ed 
conglomerate  with  the  statement  thai  *\  .  .  it  has  few  peers  in  the  preservation  and  dis- 
seminr.lton  and  examination  of  the  t  iernal  truths;  no  living  peers  in  th*  search  for  new 
knov^  ledge;  .ind  no  peers  m  all  history  among  insrUiitions  of  higher  learning  in  serving  so 
m;iny  of  the  segments  of  an  ad**ancing  civilisation." 

Two  forces— the  land-gran;  movement  and  Fed<ral  support  of  scientifii-  research- 
that  beyond  all  others  have  molded  the  mcKlern  American  unix-ersity  system  are  dis* 
cussed  at  considerable  length  in  the  second  chapter,  which  also  includes  eight  sugges* 
tsons  for  more  effectix-e  Federal  involvement. 
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.\a  to  thr  liitun-  of  thr  ittiivrtshy.  Ktrr  ii(  Vut<*s  tiuist  <if  the  List  chapte  r  to  the  consr* 
qurncfs  of  talent  concentration  and  univrrsity  clustrruif;.  tin*  concerns  of  alumni  with 
**thinits  piist''  and  of  faculty  with  outside  responsibilities  and  loss  of  unity,  and  the  new 
faces  of  chani;e:  growth,  shiftinf^  academic  emphasis,  and  in\t>lvement  in  the  life  of 
society. 

Knoel!,  Dorothy  M.,  and  Lei  and  I..  Medsker.  fV«w  yumnr  to  .SVwior  Collf^e:  A  Maliond 
Study  of  the  'itamfer  Student,  American  Council  on  Education,  Washington.  DX:..  PJfirK 
102  pp. 

I  his  sununary  contains  the  r<*sults  of  a  nationwide  study  of  the  performance  of  transfer 
students  and  the  problem  of  articulation  between  2*year  and  4»ycar  colleges  that  was 
conducted  by  the  .mthors  at  the  Clenter  for  Study  of  Higher  Education  in  Berkeley. 

As  explained  in  the  fc»reword,  predicting  the  success  u(  transfer  students  is  a  relatively 
complicated  problem: 

Ills  academic  performance  in  the  four*year  collen^  vr  university  was  the  outcome  of  a 
subtle  accommodation  betwee  n  has  attributes  and  the  characteristics  of  the  institution 
he  entered  or  the  particular  part  of  the  institution  in  which  he  concentrated  his 
stutlies.  The  success  of  the  transfer  student  wiis  a  function  of  his  characteristics,  the 
raiiKe  of  alternatives  open  to  him  when  he  chose  a  senior  institution,  the  academic 
standards  and  the  total  climate  of  the  senior  collei^e  to  which  he  transferred,  and  the 
interaction  between  the  characteristics  of  the  student  and  the  institution. 

In  an  all-important  concludini^  ciiapter,  the  authors  point  out  the  significant  implica* 
tions  their  study  can  be  expected  to  have  on  the  assessment  of  individual  characteristics; 
the  definition  and  dissemination  of  the  attributes  <if  4-year  institutions;  counseling,  ad* 
mbsion.  and  academic  placement  of  students;  and  finally,  the  articulation  and  coordina* 
tion  between  p.irticul.ir  institutions. 

Kruytbo!tch,  CLirlos  E.,  and  Sheldon  L.  Ntessinger,  eds..  The  State  of  the  Imversttw  Sage 
Publications,  Beverly  Mills,  Calif.,  IM70,  379  pp. 

Subtitled  '  Authority  and  Change,''  these  \h  collected  papers  share  "Ni  concern  with 
the  problem  of  authority  in  the  univrrsity— its  changing  bases,  uses,  emergent  forms,  and 
prospects;*  The  editors  state  that  the  papers  do  not  add  up  to  a  '  inoder*  of  the  con- 
temporary  university  rather,  they  represent  a  set  of  field  notes,  mainly  empirically  based, 
that  capture  important  aspects  of  ''what  is  happening**  within  the  university.  The  list  of 
contributors  is  impressive,  and  their  presentations  (dealing  mostly  with  the  Berkeley 
scene)  providi  ly  needed  insight  into  the  strain  and  tension  within  the  uni\*ersity 
that  relate  to  t.»e  capacity  of  an  institution  to  govern  itself. 

Sample  chapters  and  their  authors  include:  **Ck>nceptions  of  the  University:  The  Case 
of  Berkeley"  by  Martin  Trow:  "Predicaments  in  the  Career  of  the  Ckillege  President"  by 
David  Riesnian;  '  Faculty  Participation  in  University  Governance**  by  Kenneth  Morti* 
mer  and  T.  R.  McCkmnell:  "Ruling  out  Paternalism --Students  and  Administrators  at 
Berkeley"  by  Michael  Otten;  and  -Bell,  Book  and  Berkeley"  by  Martin  Trow. 

Larld,  Seight  R.,  Change  tn  Educational  Paltry :  Self  •Studies  m  Selected  Colleges  and  Cnitersities, 
a  gener<d  report  prepared  for  the  Camegie  Ckimmission  on  Higher  Education,  McGraw* 
Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York,  l«J70,  2M  pp. 

These  1 1  cue  studies  concern  institutions  that  submitted  themselves  to  8elf*examination 
in  such  matters  .is  the  itnprovement  of  teaching,  the  relationship  of  teaching  to  research, 
the  function  of  the  grading  system,  the  adequacy  of  advising  techniques,  the  optimum 
size  of  classes,  and  the  scope  and  organization  of  the  curriculum.  A  few  studies  examine 
such  sensitive  are.is  as  institutional  governance  and  opportunities  for  studento  to  partici- 
pate in  policymaking. 
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The  whole  f^iscinatinK  strraiii  of  rvf  iits  at  rarh  institution  is  rf  vcalrd:  the  circum- 
stances that  ijivc  rise  to  the  appointment  of  connnittees,  the  selection  of  members,  the 
orf^anitation  of  investigations,  the  conduct  of  the  studies,  the  findings  and  recommenda* 
tions,  and  finally,  the  results  and  achieveniento.  As  Katharine  E.  McBride  states  in  her 
couuirut.iry,  'this  study  of  studii-s  cries  fur  a  reappraisal  in  five  or  ten  years  as  to  what 
will  e\rntually  happen  .is  a  result  of  these  studit^s.** 

Lee,  Euf^ene,  t^.,  and  Frank  M.  Bowen,  the  Stuhuampui  Cmversttv,  The  Carnegie  Com- 
mission on  Hiuher  Education,  McUraw-IliU  Book  C:o.,  New  York,  1 97 1,  4HI  pp. 

This  book  describes  the  multicampus  university— specifically  the  system  of  governance 
at  the  I'niversiiii-s  of  California,  Illinois,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  Texas,  and  Wis- 
consin: the  State  ind  C:ity  I'niversilies  of  New  York;  and  the  California  State  colleges. 
The  authors,  who  examine  the  distribution  of  authority  within  and  surrounding  the 
multicampus  university,  give  primary  attention  to  the  authority  of  the  systemwide  ad- 
ministration of  the  iiiulticatiipus  university  and  to  the  impact  of  this  authority  on  other 
elements  of  university  governance. 

Thr  study  is  dividrti  into  thn-e  parts.  Part  1,  which  considers  the  environment  of 
iiiultieattiptis  iinixerstity  governance,  emphasises  both  external  'factors  in  academic 
goveniaiit  r  (priitiartlv  the  iii^pact  of  State  go\Trnment  and  the  overall  statewide  organi- 
sation of  higher  rducation)  and  intern.il  factors  (the  organization  and  history  of  each  of 
the  nine  uiultic.impus  systems).  P.irt  2  is  concerned  with  multicampus  gowming  struc- 
tureSeparate  ehapti  rs  eousidrr  gc»verning  boards,  the  central  administration,  a  systcm- 
widr  faculty,  and  student  organixatidns.  I'iu-t  3  focuses  on  the  processes  that  make  up 
academie  m»veruaiice  in  the  multicampus  setting.  The  six  chapters  in  this  section  are 
devoted  to  academic  plans,  budget  administration,  admissions,  faculty  and  administra- 
tive perstmnel,  public  and  governmental  relations,  and  business  affairs.  In  each  of  these 
chapters  attention  is  concentrated  on  thi-  particular  role  the  multicampus  administration 
plays  in  university  governance.  The  authors*  overall  conclusions  emphasize  three 
-dimensions"  of  the  multicampus  university:  its  origins,  its  organization,  and  its  size. 
The  authors  evaluate  the  strengths  and  shortcomings  of  this  type  of  university  as  they 
appeared  in  I'JtiH  U*l  In  the  final  chapter  the  authors  list  some  of  the  critical  issues  facing 
higher  education  in  the  l*'70's  and  ways  by  which  the  multkampus  university  can  con- 
tribute to  their  resolution. 

Medsker,  Leiand  L.,  and  Dale  Tlllery,  Btrnhn^  the  Access  Barriers:  A  Profile  oj  Two^Teat 
CoiU^fU  sponsoretl  by  the  Carnegie  Ck>mmission  on  Higher  Education,  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.,  New  \brk,  1071,  IB;i  pp. 

In  this  report  the  authors  consider  the  problems,  issues,  concerns,  and  proclaimed  at- 
tributes of  junitir  colleges  .is  they  assume  a  greater  role  in  the  evolving  pattern  of  higher 
education.  The  report,  in  addition  to  presenting  a  statistical  portrait  of  U.S.  junior 
colleges,  deals  with  such  iispects  as  clientele,  functions,  program  control,  stafling,  financ- 
ing, and  planning.  A  separate  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  special  pfoblems  of  private  2- 
year  colleges. 

The  volume  is  packed  with  informati\-e  statistics,  thoughtfully  interpreted,  and  in* 
eludes  a  summary,  with  issues  and  recommendations,  that  deserves  special  attention.  As 
Joseph  Cosand  writes  in  his  commentary,  **CtTtainiy,  the  authors  have  provided  a  great 
service  to  both  educators  and  lay  citizens  by  bringing  together  in  one  publication  facto, 
figures,  and  pro  and  con  discussion  concerning  the  role  of  the  community  college— ycster* 
day,  today,  and  as  projected  for  tomorrow.' • 

Medsker,  Leiand  L.,  an^  George  W.  C:lark,  State  Lei^l  Governance  of  Caltfcfrnia  Junior 
Collei^es,  California  Coordinating  C:ouncil  for  Higher  Education,  Sacramento,  19ti6| 
lUtlpr. 
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Through  qurstiuiiii.iin*s.  iiitrrvim^'S.  Atu\  dticuiiifntary  rcscanh,  the  advisability  of 
establishinft  a  srparatr  State*  bo.ird  for  (!  ilifurnia  junior  c*oliri;(*s  is  rx.iniinrd.  The 
findini^s,  interpreted  by  thestaff  of  the  Center  fur  Kes<Mrch  .ind  Development  in  iii^^her 
Education  (Berkeley),  were  that  a  separate  board  would  be  advisable  b.ised  on:  (I) 
cert.iin  .idvantat^cs  of  visibility  and  identi^cation  with  junior  colleue  «ifrairs.  (2)  over- 
whelming  approval  on  the  part  ot  the  partic*s  most  .itlrctrd,  (.t)  likelihiMHi  ol  a  stning 
contribution  to  junior  colles^e  development  in  the  State,  (4)  farilit.ition  of  articulation, 
CO  benefits  to  local  institutions,  and  (li)  f?(*m*r.il  pr.ictic.ility  from  a  legal  point  of  view. 
Ail  iispects  of  each  issue  .md  problem  ;ire  presehteei,  ,md  rrlated  procedures  in  other 
States  are  CNaniined.  The  result  is  an  impn*ssive  marsh.illing  of  facts  .md  opinions  that 
should  b(*  of  considerable  value  to  oflicials  deb.itini;  the  n.iture  of  a  coordinating  agency 
for  junior  colleges  at  the  St.ite  level. 

Millett.  John  D.,  7Ar*  .hadfwh  iU»mmumt\:  An  l\\\ay  un  (h^tm.\*Uum^  Mciir.iw*Hill  Book 
C:o..  New  York.  l«>t,J.  Jim  pp. 

It  is  forttm.ite  that  Dr.  Millrtt  has  adopted  the  essay  form,  for  it  enables  him  to 
examine  .i  h<«t  of  topics  with  alMolute  candor.  The  .itithor  explores  the  internal  structure 
and  pnN'r<ui  of  hii*her  efhication  as  a  unique  institution,  and  for  which  .  .  ideas  drawn 
from  biisinef^s  .md  public  afhniiiistration  have  only  a  ver>-  limited  applicability/'  I  lis 
connnentary  is  broadly  organized  tmder  the  major  he.idings  of  organization,  higher 
edue  ihon  as  an  institution,  faculty,  students,  .ilunmi.  and  administration.  In  the  con* 
cltiding  chapter  he  considers  the  struggle  for  power  within  the  ac.ideniic  realm,  and 
emph.isizes  the  importance  of  consensus  among  constituent  elements  of  the  academic 
connnunity  which     .  .  abhors  al>S4)lute  power.** 

The  breadth  of  coverage  of  the  subjcTt  makes  the  book  essential  reading  for  e\*ery  col- 
lege administrator. 

Nation.d  Academy  of  Sciences.  Ihe  tutiuhlf  i\tifnih\  Wiishington,  D.C!.,  l*Hi!l,  310  pp. 

This  report  presents  national  data  on  a  heretofore  8eldoni*examined  subject:  post- 
doctoral study.  The  bulk  of  informatitm  was  gathered  from  five  questionnaires:  (I)  a 
census  of  all  U.S.  citizen  postdoctcrab  in  the  L'nited  States  and  abroad  to  elicit  informa- 
tion  on  the  background  of  the  postdoctoral,  the  n.tture  of  his  appointment,  and  his  sub- 
sequent plans:  {2)  a  departmental  questionnaire  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  environ- 
ment in  which  most  postdoctorak  find  themselves  and  where  they  are  likely  to  be  em- 
ployed after  their  postdoctoral  study  appciintnient;  (.\)  a  faculty  questionnaire  to  deter- 
mine the  relationship  of  the  postdoctoral  to  research  activities:  (4)  a  questionnaire  to 
determine  the  value  of  postdoctoral  experience  to  the  individ  a  I  and  to  compare  careers 
of  postdoctor.ds  with  those  who  have  earned  a  doctoral  degree  hut  have  not  yet  engaged 
in  postdoctoral  study:  and  {Ti)  an  open*end  questionnaire  (to  t>e  ar  «%ered  by  each  insti- 
tutional coordinator)  to  determine  institutional  attitudes  toward  postdoctoral  education. 

The  first  ch.ipter  contains  a  review  of  the  history*  of  postdoctoral  education.  Succeeding 
chapters  cover  thr*  composition  of  the  postdoctor.d  population:  the  significance  of  post- 
doctoral education  for  the  individual,  for  the  dep.irtment,  and  for  the  institution  with 
which  he  is  temporarily  associated:  the  character  of  postdoctoral  education  in  different 
fields  of  study:  and  the  manner  in  which  postdoctoral  studies  are  supported  and  their 
cost.  The  report  concludes  with  recommendations  based  on  the  findings. 

Rarig,  Emory  W.,  'fhf  Cnnrniunttv  jfutitur  Collf(*e:  An  Annotated  Hthlwutaphw  Teachers  Col- 
lege. Columbia  L*niversi»y,  New  York,  l<Wi*».  I  W  pp. 

This  book,  although  not  up  to  date,  represents  the  first  detailed,  annotated  compilation 
of  books,  articles,  and  reports  on  the  history,  growth,  and  problems  of  the  community 
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juniiir  colletKr.  The  approxhn.UiIy  HNl  nUriis  .irr  ori;.iiii2ed  into  riRht  major  iire;i8  of 
study:  hitttor\\  fiinrtUius  and  purp^ws.  ori;ani^atioii  titnl  adiniiiistratiun*  students,  pro* 
fi^aiiis,  personnel,  facilitie^t,  and  rese.irch. 

R.iuli.  Morton  A..  Ih   hu^tr^'^htp  »  /  and  ('m:rfMftys,  MrCirawllill  Rook  C:o., 

New  York,  VM^'K  2ihf  pp. 

Writint;  in  the  tirst  pt-rscin,  the  author  makes  this  scholarly  study  of  trustees  and  trustee- 
ship a  thorouuhly  nijoyable  re.idinff  experience.  The  book  embodies  the  views  of  many 
pi*ople  who  have  written  cm  this  topie  ur  whose  ideas  were  obtained  by  the  author  in  some 
1 10  interview!!.  Further,  the  rf*sults  of  a  survey  of  fi/iU)  trustee's  from  ri;ifi  colleges  have 
been  used  througliuut.  The  book's  special  merit,  however,  lies  in  the  warm,  personal 
style  of  the  aiithcir  and  in  the  breadth  of  his  20  years  of  uninterrupted  expfrience  as  a 
practitioner  in  higher  educ  ation. 

Some  of  the  many  topic  s  eovrnni  are:  The  C;har.icteristics  of  Trusteeship;  The  Basic 
Responsibilities  of  I  rust(*c*s;  1  he  Krlationships  of  Bc»ard  and  President;  Faculty,  Trustees, 
lUul  the  Falnc.itiou.d  I'roijrani;  IVvelopment  of  a  Board  and  the  Mechanics  of  Board 
Orgaui/.ition:  an<!  Thr  Special  N'atun'  of  Trusteeship  at  the  Public  University,  the 
Junior  C:ollri»r,  ami  IIm*  C:atliolic  C!olle«e. 

S.mford,  Nevltt,  U  hef^  CulUa^fs  Fatl:  A  Stufh  of  the  Studftit  as  a  Penon,  Jossey-Bass,  San 
Fr  incisco«  l'H»*i,  'SJ*9  pp. 

rh«-  rnsuing  p.ira^raph  fiom  the  foreword  expresses  the  intent  and  content  of  this 
stinml.itini?  biiok:  "My  aim  in  U  hrre  Cniif^n  t'aii  is  to  help  restore  the  student  to  his 
rightful  plarr  at  the  c«'iiti-r  of  the  colleffe's  activities.  I  state  the  Ciise  for  individual  devel* 
ophM-nt  as  the  prim.ir>*  aim  of  education,  prt»s«»nt  a  theory  of  how  students  actually 
devrl«p»  and  then  apply  it  to  various  ;ispects  of  the  student's  development  and  the  col- 
|ej;r*s  (Educational  procedures.  Finally,  I  suci;i*st  ways  in  wh.ch  colleges  might  take  ad- 
v.mtage  of  outside  pressures  instead  of  merely  submitting  to  or  ignoring  them.*' 

In  what  rr.illy  amounts  to  a  series  of  essays.  Proft*ssor  S.mford  begins  by  arguing  that 
colleges  fatl  whenrver  they  treat  the  student  as  less  than  a  person;  that  learning  depends 
on  reeogniticm  of  the  whole  person.ility.  not  on  abstract  intelligence  alone,  and  that  col- 
hx'es  will  inipro\e  only  as  they  are  guided  by  a  theory  of  how  studenU  actually  develop. 
Within  tin-  context  of  these  tlwories.  the  author  examines  such  aspects  of  devebpment  as 
scx-ial  responsibility*  ac.idi-mic  ;ichi«'vrnirnt,  creativity,  and  the  integration  of  sex  in  the 
personality,  lie  also  clescribes  how  (education  is  helped  or  hobbled  by  student  peer  cul- 
ture, by  various  styles  of  te.iching.  ami  by  the  size  and  coherence  of  the  institution  itself. 

.Shulman.  C:.iroL  (itrrttuonf,  number  I  c»f  a  cimipendium  series  of  research  programs  and 
prop4isak  KRIC*  ( .liMfinghouse  in  Higher  Kducation,  George  Washington  University, 
Washington.  D.c: .  M.iy  l'*7o.  2i  pp. 

This  slim  vcilunie  is  a  couip<-ndium  of  ongoing  or  recently  completed  research  studies 
and  prourams  |x*rtaining  to  the  governance  of  colleges  and  universities.  Following  an 
intrcMiuetory  ess.iy  .n  e  brief  descriptiims  of  hi  studies,  a  few  of  which  have  relevance  to 
st.itrwide  govi-rn.mrr  probk-nis.  None  of  the  studies,  however,  deals  specifically  with 
statewide  governance. 

Smart.  John  M.,  Ff^tsthtltfy  nnJ  DfMrahiitti  *»f  Elminatin^  Loun  Division  Pro^roms  at  Selected 
Cantptisn  of  the  (  mt  frotx  of  Caitformn  and  the  Catt forma  State  Cottefies,  Coordinating  Council 
for  Higher  Falucaticm.  S.icramento,  C:alif ,  l*>«»7,  ir»7  pp.  plus  appendixes. 

To  this  reviewer*s  knowledge,  this  single  study  is  the  only  indepth  attempt  that  hat 
b*-en  m.ule  ti>  investig.itc*  the  desirability  and  feiisibility  of  eliminating  lower  division 
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prui;raiiis  .it  l  yrar  iii9titiitioii«t.  I  Vci  .ispt  cts  for  stutly  aro  srt  forth  in  the  iiitrutliiction: 
(I )  a  concern  for  tlic  quality  of  lower  <li\isiun  instruct i%>n  aiul  (2)  the  cost  of  that  instruc 
Uon  at  both  large  ^aduate-oriented  institutions  and  siiuller  undergraduate  institutions. 
Consideration  is  Riven  to  the  role  played  by  public  junior  colleR,^  and  other  institutions 
in  providini?  lower  division  training;  also,  to  tlieir  |)ossible  role  in  situations  uherein 
lower  divisions  iiiiurlit  he  rhiiiiiiateil. 

The  study  is  ori^anized  in  three  parts.  Part  I  considers  the  rationale  for  an  untler- 
Rraduate  curriculum  pattern  and  modifications  of  traditional  patterns.  Part  II,  an  ex- 
aiiiiiLition  of  the  lower  division  of  the  C:.iliforiiia  system  of  higher  education,  includes  a 
description  of  the  system  and  its  constituent  subsystems,  i  study  of  the  movement  of 
students  within  the  system,  and  a  review  of  .1  number  of  other  matters  relevant  in  iiny 
policy  determin.ition  to  curtail  lower  division  pru«rains.  P.irt  III.  a  recapitulation  of  the 
findini?s  in.ide  in  the  first  two  sections,  discusses  conclusions  in  teriiis'of  policy  objectives 
and  n*eoiimiend.iti(ms. 


.Smith,  Robert  M.,  Geonre  F.  Alter,  .md  J,  R.  Kitid,  eds,.  Ilandhuuk  of  Adult  Education, 
Adult  F.ducaticm  Association,  The  Macmillaii  Co.,  New  York,  1970,  .VJ4  pp. 

This  fifth  edition  follows  the  central  purptise  set  forth  in  the  first  edition:  -  To  correlate 
ill  convenient  reference  form  d.Ua  relating  to  the  many  activities  that  have  come  to  term 
themselves  adult  education  enterprises."  While  the  entire  volume  is  of  value  to  higher 
education  pLinners.  chapters  of  speci.il  interest  deal  with  the  role  that  community  colleges, 
4-year  colleges,  and  universities  pl.iy  in  adult  education,  in  vocational-technical  educa- 
tion, in  continuing  professicm.il  education,  and  in  proi^raiii  development  and  evalu;»tion. 
A  recommended  reading  list  supplements  each  chapter. 


Stuckman.  Jeffrey  A.,  Statmi'lf  Omtdmatim  of  Community  Junior  CW//<j^4,  Institute  of 
Higher  Education,  I'niversity  of  Florida,  G.iinesville,  WHtU,  45  pp. 

This  study  analyses  the  junior  college  organizational  structure  in  Florida  and  Illinois, 
States  which  have  atlopted  a  system  wherein  e  ich  college  is  under  the  operational  control 
of  .1  local  board  but  is  coordinated  by  a  State-level  junior  college  board.  After  reviewing 
the  necessity  for  statewide  coordination,  the  author  develops  guidelines  for  coordin.iting 
function-implementation  practices  related  to  authority  placement,  institutional  auton- 
omy, institution.il-agency  cooper.itioii,  and  institutional-agency  conflict.  .Six  recom- 
mended function-implemi^nt.ition  practices  are  offereil  for  consideration. 

There  are  two  other  companion  volumes  in  this  series:  State  ihtft  tut  fur  Community 
Juninr  CoUfj^f^  (James  L.  Wattenbarger,  William  A.  Ciager,  and  .Jeffrey  A.  .Stuckman) 
and  Stutf  ImA  Staffs  f*tf  Coordmation  and^ut  Control  of  Community  J unm  Cnllfg'ff  (by  the  same 
authors  plus  Melvyn  Sak.iiriichi). 


l\  S.  Department  of  lle.ilth,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Office  Education,  SucQ^stfd  2- 
y/ar  /'.*>/  ih^h  School  Currtculunn.  a  series.  l\  S.  C;o\rrnment  Printing  OfTice,  W.ishinffton. 

a  c:.  •        «  . 

f  his  series  suggests  J-ye.ir  post-high  school  curriculnnis  for  such  technological  fields 
-IS  mechanical  rep.iir.  data  processing,  chemistry*,  instrumentation,  civil  government, 
forestry,  water,  metallurgy,  food  processing,  .irchitecture  iind  building,  child  care  and 
guidance,  diesel  servicing,  recrea:.  jn  progr.mi  leadership,  ornamental  horticulture,  iind 
many  others.  The  text  includes,  ;is  a  rule,  a  suggested  detailed  curricuhini  plan;  course 
outlines  with  examples  of  texts  and  references:  sequence  of  educational  procedures; 
Liboratory  layouts,  equipment,  .ind  costs:  a  discussion  of  the  library  and  its  use:  faculty 
rind  student  services:  and  a  selected  list  of  scientific,  tr.ide,  and  technical  sficieties  con- 
cerned with  the-  typi*  of  tr.iining  involved. 
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WilMngham,  Warrrn  W.«  I  he  Ac  2  Access  Prohietn:  Iramjer  to  the  Upper  Division^  Accett 
Research  Office,  College  Entrance  Exuuiination  Board,  Palo  Ako»  Calif.»  1972.  85  pp. 

Smooth  student  transfer  from  2*  to  4*year  institutions*  a  basic  requirement  of  the  hi* 
erorchical  model  of  higher  education  now  being  developed  by  many  States*  is  a  task  that 
is  becoming  incre;isingly  important  as  community  college  enrollment  grows  and  the 
tnuisfer  iuovrmt*nt  exp.md<.  This  study  examim^  spixiBc  problems  that  arise  from  the 
unique  circumstances  of  students  transferring  from  one  institution  to  another  after  2 
years  of  study;  e.g.,  the  need  to  maintain  the  following:  articulated  curriculums  between 
two  institutions,  junior  college  guidance  and  senior  college  orientation,  appropriate  ad* 
missions  procedures  and  academic  standards,  and  proper  recognition  of  credit  previously 
earned.  The  bibliography  features  I IG  entries. 


Chapter  VI 


THE  SEARCH  FOR  EXCH.LENCE— 
SOECTED  RESPONSIBILITIES 


Most  State  hif{litT  education  agencies  have  accepted,  in  considerably 
difierini;  dei?ree»  the  res|jonsihility  for  providing  leadership  to  improve  the 
quality  of  higher  education.  The  reluctance  by  some  to  assume  this  rcsponsi* 
bility  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  they  perceive  the  search  for  excellence 
as  principally  an  institutional  function,  particularly  the  domain  of  the 
faculty.  Excellence  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  mrst  clo>ely  associated 
with  individual  institutions,  yet  the  need  for  qua!'  t  \  S'-^tc  systems  of 
hiuiier  education  is  increasingly  being  recognized  ar  ^  ♦*  *d.  Much  of 
the  totality  of  excellence  at  this  level  stems  from  %  4.  « .  \uce  of  those 
State  planning  boards  and  coordinating  agencies  that  hav*  neen  able  to 
provide  the  professional  wisdom  and  broad  perspective  not  usually  available 
within  an  individual  institution. 

It  should  l>c  assumed  that  a  strong  State  higher  education  agency  can  be 
a  powerful  agent  for  developing  institutional  quality.  Once  regulatory*  and 
supervisory  functions  Ijecome  routine,  such  an  agency*  can,  for  example, 
allocate  high  priorities  to  leadership  activities.  Of  overriding  importance 
is  the  selection  of  institutional  otiicers  whose  posture  or  intellectual  stance  is 
innovative,  creative,  and  demanding  of  excellence.  Conser\*ative  leaders 
with  a  granite«like  resistance  to  cnange  cannot  be  expected  to  provide 
expi*rt  assistance  and  creative  ser\*ice  to  institutions.  Since  many  States 
cannot  atford  large  professional  stafTs  to  give  counsel  on  all  educational 
problems,  the  search  for  quality  must  be  a  joint  effort  between  the  State^ 
the  colleges  and  universities,  and  the  community.  The  cooperative  search 
for  improved  quality  may  Ije  achieved  through  regional  or  statewide 
conferences,  demonstration  centers,  and  or  the  use  of  task  forces  to  evaluate 
programs  and  make  recommendations.  It  may  also  be  desirable  to  establish 
within  the  State  planning  agency  a  special  division,  which,  however 
miidestly  staffed,  can  concentrate  on  raising  the  quality  of  education 
through  design,  evaluation,  and  dissemination  of  new  ideas  and  practices. 

Ewald  Xyquist  has  suggested  that  an  emergent  function  of  a  State 
planning  agency  is  *no  act  more  like  a  combined  management  consultant 
firm  and  philanthropic  foundation,  able  to  provide  consultative  services  on 
a  wide  variety  of  problems  and  to  make  available  money  to  bring  about 
correction  and  change  on  tlu  basis  of  formulated  plans  judged  by  adopted 
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Stale  critm.i.*''  l  Uvrv  cm  \tv  no  doubt  tluu  State  planninq  aucnck*s  arc 
acoiuiital>lc  lor  the  quality  level  achieved  throut^h  funds  expended  under 
their  acijis.  As  public  demands  for  accountability  i»ro\v,  State  auencies  can 
be  exj>ecied  more  and  more  to  use  their  yet  relatively  untapped  fiscal 
powers  to  eneourauc*  improvements  b\  eiiiical  program  buduetinu;  and 
other  evaluative  means. 

To  identify  and  assess  areas  requiring  improxenicnt  in  quality,  State 
higher  education  agencies  have  a  number  of  direct  approaches  at  their 
dis|)osaL  Examples  include:- 

(|i*vrio|)ini;  n'ssiiiii.il  ond  st.itrwidc*  plana  th.it  incurpcir.itr  propcis.ils  for  iinpnived 
qii  ility 

proviilint;  St.itt*  pl.im  for  i\u*  iidiiiiiiistr:itiiin  ot  fHrr.illy  ;udrd  pniuratiis. 

-  ili'vrlopini^  statewide  studies  th.it  support  institution.il  rlforts  to  c  x;iiiiin(*  artMs  of 
drliri«Miey 

di  v<  i«ipin&;  .ind  proniulu-itinu  cuidt^  ;ind  inforiiuition  to  .tsslst  institutions  in  dc^vel- 
opinu  (*\r('ll(*ni'(*  in  sc*Urt<*(l  .irr.ts 

rondiirtiiiu  St»itf  and  retrtonal  Iraciersliip  conf(*rrncrs  on  .1  v.iriety  of  pioncmng 
dt  vrlnptnrnts  in  education 

-  (MU'ourauintc  rolU*t:i.it(*-spon»in*d  inscrvicc  tr.itiiini?  programs  in  suUt.indard  arc;tt 
<*nroiirat:int;  institutions  nTcivini:  St.ito  .lid'to  rornrt  critical  .ihms  of  we.ikm^  in 

tlir  quality  .iiid  opportunity  of  rducation 

nirourat^tnt;  tin*  syst(*ni.itti.'  d(*vrlopni(*nt  of  snch  prof^r.inis  .is  ('durational  t(*l(*vision, 
coniputi*r-a.ssistrd  instruction.  int(*rlilirary  coop<*ration.  .11  d  electronic  data  pr(K'(*ssinK, 
all  of  which  require*  State-level  coordination  and  master  planning 

-  eiicouratyini?  institutional  research,  experiiuentation.  and  innov.ition  throufth  the 
establishment  of  St.ite  aid  proi;r.ims  for  these  specific  purposes. 

The  search  for  excellence  at  any  administrative  level  too  often  is  more 
ctTective  in  identifying  and  articulating  problems  than  in  providinc^  the 
means  for  their  solution.  Effective  solutions,  if  they  are  to  be  found  at  all, 
usually  evolve  in  three  stages:  ( 1 )  the  acquisition  of  knov%U*dt;e  and  skills, 
(2)  deliberate  and  perceptive  application  of  this  knowledire  and  these  skills 
to  the  study  and  analysis  of  the  problem^  and  (3)  a  creative  endeavor  to 
find  a  solutitm.  Fittingly,  the  easiest  of  the  three— at  least  the  component 
formally  taui»ht— is  the  tirst:  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  skills.  With 
competent  people,  a  Slate  planning  agency  can  do  much  to  promote 
professionalism  and  expertise  within  its  own  organizatiim  by  assembling  a 
reference  library*  of  planning  philosophy  and  technology.  (In  this  regard^ 
the  bibliography  in  this  publication  and  in  others  can  be  of  assistance.) 


lEwjId  B.  Nyqutst,  ••Some  Stratei^ies  and  Procedures  in  Eflcctinf?  C^hanRcs,"  in 
Deu^mni^  EdwnUon  for  thf  Futun:  Planninti  and  Effn  tmi»  Changet  in  Education^  Edf^ar  L. 

Morphet  and  Ctharles  O.  Ryan.  o<ls.,  Citation  Press.  New  York,  I9ti7,  p.  MX 

»  Ibid  ,  p.  M\l. 


INSTITin  lUNAI.  Sl/K 


As  Statewide  higher  edue;iliou  planning  agencies  prove  their  cum» 
petenee,  the  research  community  will  be  increasingly  impressed  by  the 
evolvint^  pnicedures  and  technology.  Few  educational  activities  appear  to 
have  had  so  weiuhtx*  an  impact  yei  so  little  recorded  observation  and  study 
as  .statewide  planiunir.  T\\v  addition  of  recent  studies  to  some  earlier 
investigations  is  iK^t^innint;  to  remedy  tiiis  situation.* 

This  chapter  delineates  the  four  topics  which  deserve  and  arc  re* 
ceivini5-^«2[reater  attention  by  State  planners  who  seek  excellence  in 
specialised  areas.  The  first  topic  concerns  institutional  size.  Earlier  pressures 
lu  expand  enrollments  seem  to  have  inundated  campuses  with  more 
students  than  either  space  or  program  justifies.  The  second  topic^  the 
recruitment  and  retention  of  faculty,  while  not  a  problem  at  the  present 
time,  is,  nevertheless,  an  area  in  which  institutions  must  maintain  a  com- 
petitive position  in  order  to  bargain  for  the  exceptional  scholar  and  to  cope 
with  piissible  future  shortages.  The  third  and  fourth  topics,  doctoraMevcl 
graduate  programs  and  s|M>nsored  research,  deserx'C  more  State-level  study 
at  a  time  when  growing  institutions,  rightly  or  wrongly,  arc  gradually 
assuming  respouMbilities  previously  considered  the  special  pur%'iew  of  a 
few  elite  universities.  Becati  >  discussion  of  these  topics  cannot  be  more 
than  introductory  in  this  context*  only  material  which  appears  most 
relevant  to  the  net^s  of  State-level  planners  seeking  initial  guidance  is 
included.  References  giving  indepth  coverage  of  the  subjects  arc  listed  in 
the  bibliogr.iphy. 


INSTITUTIONAL  SIZE 

In  higher  education,  as  in  other  social  systems  increasing  in  size,  it  is 
necessary  to  preser\e  the  U'st  of  the  educational  community  and  its  goals 
while  keeping  pace  w  ith  the  complex  demands  for  growth.  Too  often  in  the 
past,  c^xpanding  colleges  and  universities  have  permitted  complexity  to 

» For  a  short  inventory  of  rrwMrch  conrrrnini;  higher  education  planning,  src  Robert  O. 
Berdahl,  Statfuvif  ('Murdinatmn  of  Ht^hrr  Edmatitm,  American  Council  on  Education, 
Washtnutun.  D.C..  I«»71,  pp.  4":  also,  Dale  M.  Ilerkman  and  Warrrn  Bryan  Martin. 
inifntnfv  "/  Current  Research  on  Ih^hn  Educuhun  i^^iS,  McGraw-Hill  Book  C!o.,  New  Vork, 

Other  recent  studies  include  Lytnan  A.  Cileniiy,  Robert  O.  Berdahl,  Ernest  G.  Palola, 
and  Jauies  it.  Paltridije,  OmrritmUnj^  Htj^her  Edut  aUm  fat  the  *7(h.  Center  for  Research 
and  Development  in  Higher  Edueation,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1971;  and 
Lyman  A.  (tlenny  and  C;eor«e  B.  Weathersby.  eds.,  Statmide  Planninff  Jar  Pmtstcondary 
Edmitton:  iwun  and  i)e\t^n.  National  Onter  for  Higher  Education  ManagC'm^nt  Systems 
at  VVICHE.  B<mlder,  Ckilo.,  ll*7l. 
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iiUrilnr  with  ,i<liirvini;  ;iii  inirmMird  vliulr.  Cuiuvniinu  this  situation, 
N\\itt  S.iPUirU  ullvvs  the  hillnuiiiii  vie  w: 

.  .    Ilhi  '  It  i«iuii>nj|  tilt  JUS  i»f  hiiliPim  tlir  iiiiiv«  t>i(v  (i»u«  tlii  r  .in*  bir.tkinc  iluwii: 
liii»lni  iiliH  iii.Mi  lM'ii.n«»s  tuiiniiiUy  .t\  iiLililt-  in  .1  wjijiT  mk  iimi  oiioiiiir  i.iiim\  thf 
•iliiili-til  Im»iK  Imiuiius  Ii>s  liiiiiinuf'iifiMts:  .mil  .is  dui itiiliity  I'.ip.trity  is  rMirtlrcl.  ,1 
litiiim'  |»in|Miititiii  i>r  c  stiitlnits  .in*  Itvitiu  uii  (Mtii|His.  1  r.tcliiT-sinilnit  con- 

suls .iir  iliiiiiitMiittu  p.mlv  .IS  .1  irsnlt  i»i  tin-  \i  iv  (litlm  itti.itkiiur  filings  which, 
iuiiiir  illv.  wr  wuiilil  hnpr  siu  h  roiil.u  ls  riMilil  tiiilii».itr.  I.ristnf  h.ts  hut  \.(iiish«'it 
miiliT  ihi'  lit  ili'iii. mils  fill  i'v*rllrmi\  r\i  ii  thiniuh  frn-  tinii*  is  issfiiii.il  fm 

iii  ikhiu  liitmis  .111(1  fill  soiiiiiu  Ihioimh  ihr  nmfiisiim  ilivi  isitv  of  colh^ui*  lifr.  In  thr 
iiiiiisl  ut  sill  It  II  mIi'iiiIi  iiii  iihrn-iui-.  \\v  iirnl  tii  >tM*lit»th('li  ihi'  furcrs  til  liiCixr.itMiii.i 

Ahhiiiiuli  .1  I'l  vv  iiisiiiiiiiuiis  iirr  irsisiiim  ihr  trend  tuw^inl  hiuiirss,  the 
qiM*^tii»n  Iiii  ninst  i<  \un  whc  iliiT  to  uri)w  hut  hciw  -  timirciinu  to  what 
iKiUrih.  Hiunr^^  iisdi  is  nui  ilie  rout  ol  the  prolilenu  nor  is  cotnpUxitv 
tir  t»niwih.  Ihr  ptuhhin  is  lor  thr  institittioiu  larur  or  smalK  to  discover 
uh.ii  si\h'  itl  diArhipiiu  nt  i>  juciper  il  it  is  to  prenrve  its  identity  and 
iiilrrn.il  ruiisisirnry. 

Coherency,  the  Central  Issue 

I  lie  e4>iiM  <|uriirrN  uf  iiu'i r:iNinu  A/v  and  Complexity  have  often  hd 
collr!»rs  .iiul  iniiveisiiirs  (u  lir  eoiuerned  with  what  SaiiVord  calls  ilie 
pirsrivatiiin  ol  tuhtttntiy  picMTxiii!*  a  coheMon  and  conuriiitx  of  parts 
aiiMiii*  fnun  .1  eonimon  relationship  and  an  inierconnecuon  of  ihoiiuht. 
While  .1  vaiiei>  of  oruani/ational  components  may  estahlish  community 
coheienee,  uroupinu  ^tuflnih  into  diNiinciive.  >emi-autonomous  units  is 
crific.il  III  achievinu  a  de>iied  halance  between  hiuness  and  smallness. 
Kinpha^i>  on  the  student  liroup  as  the  hasic  community  is  the  result  of  an 
olwrved  decline  in  the  inielleciiial  iiiKTchaniie  between  students  and 
between  students  and  faeiiliy  as  educational  institutions  have  ^rown. 
Newciimb"  hiis  refetn-d  10  the  fact  that  on  larue  campuses,  student  peer 
Uiiiiips  are  divorcinu  themsrives  from  intellectual  concerns  as  a  kind  of 
•'aeach-mic  anonuniiy."  I  he  larur  institution  with  a  heteroueneous  siudent 
ImicK  ap|H*ars  lea>i  al)le  to  provide  an  (environment  for  suidents  that  en« 
ctiur.iues  the  personal  contacts  and  close  association^  required  fur  mutual 

•Ni'viit  SjiifiiriL  Whfn  (:**lUiir,  .|  Sf^fh  "f  ffir  Studrnt  <j<  a  Pmon.  Jossry-Buss, 

S.iM  I  i.iiu  isco.  |Mh7.  pp.  177  7H. 

''  fill*  c'liiurpt  cif  .1  ItMrninu  coiniiiuntty'H  cohrrenrr  and  its  rel.itiimship  to  thr  size, 
IfMiliTfiliip.  itiirrti.il  siniriiirr.  .mil  odiir.itiiin.il  stylo  iif  the  collr^r  h;is  brrn  c.irrfully 
Rtuilii  il  and  npfiricil  hy  NVviu  .Saiiford.  ihiil..  pp.  171-182. 

<^  rhfoilorr  M.  NVwrntnh.  '.Student  IVrr-Ciniiip  InHurnrr/'  in  Nrvitt  .Sanford.  vtl, 
Ihf  .lfn»'nnfn  CtMtQr.  {ohti  Wdiy  ami  .Son*.  Ni  w  Viirk,         pp.  4<iM  HH. 
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intellectual  concern.  I  he  (>l)s(*rv.itiiuis  of  MeKeaehie  detail  the  prolilem: 

In  a  l.irur  cullrvr  thr  st.itistical  ch.ino'S  that  another  stutieiit  in  the*  sanu*  el.iss  will 
br  in  tht*  saiiK*  liviiiK  uniup  an*  sniaHer  than  in  a  small  collrgc*.  Students  in  a  lar^rr 
rfillc*|vr  with  ni.inv  nMnMN.  .^ml  vwu  many  si'CChin^  of  ch<*s.ini(*  coursr,  have*  frw  etmi* 
niciit  intfllcTtual  cx|M*ri«*nir9.  Ctonst*qu(*ntly  it  is  tliflirult  fur  tlwni  tt>  connnunic.itr 
abiiut  intrllrctual  problrnui  tiutsidi*  of  c  lass,  and  thr  nininum  C(mn*rns  which  IxYunic 
thr  b.isis  t»f  MN'ial  cunmiunicatiun  are  fiNitbalK  the  student  new8pa|)er,  dating,  and  the 
durniitcir>'  fcMKl.  With  suc  h  bairieis  to  intrmtudrnt  education,  the  prtifessor  ini^'ies  the 
Kuud  f«*elini;  une  experiencini  wh(*n  he  finds  th.it  his  teacliinK  hits  provided  an  intellec* 
tual  Htinniliis  iiMchinK  far  tieyund  fiis  classiuoin.  * 

III  an  etFort  to  inininii/e  the  drawbacks  created  l>y  massive  size,  particu- 
larly those  afleetinu  students,  larue  institutions  arc  experimenting  with 
various  kinds  of  sulxlivisions.  Desiuned  to  establish  genuine  student  and 
student-faculty  communities,  the  subdivisions  employ  various  unifying 
forces:  a  conmion  curriculum,  a  shan*d  iivinu^learning  environment,  an 
isolated  t^eoi^raphical  location,  a  special  educational  style,  a  common 
commuter  status,  etc.  In  the  case  of  a  lan?e  multipurpose  university,  such 
communities  may  be  many  in  numlnT  but  distinctive  from  each  other  even 
though  on  the  s;une  campus.  If  the  campus  is  larRc,  it  is  likely  to  include 
more  than  one  comnnniity:  if  small  and  closely  knit,  there  may  be  only  a 
sinule  communitv  encompassint;  the  entire  stiidetit  enrollment  and  faculty. 

The  best-known  approach  t«)  the  uroupint;  of  students  is  the  ''cluster 
college  *  concept.  Initiated  in  IW'i  in  (*laremont.  Calif.,  it  has  since  been 
adopted  and  developed  by  perhaps  as  many  as  50  institutions.**  By  definition, 
the  cluster  idea  refers  to  the  dividinu  of  a  central  institution  into  small 
satellite  collenes,  each  usually  havifiu  its  own  president  and  dean.  Such 
co-adjacent  colleues  are  sheltered  by  the  economic  strength  of  the  parent 
institution,  which  also  provides  some  measure  of  overall  program  and 
student  diversification.  1  he  individual  units  make  possible  enrichment  of 
instruction:  more  important,  their  small  size  and  separate  identities  preser\'e 
the  ommumty  as  an  active  ingredient  of  teaching  and  learning.  An  example 
is  Santa  C'.ru/,  a  •^campus  core'*  of  the  University  of  California,  which 
encompasses  a  uradu.ite  school,  central  library,  and  certain  other  common 
facilities  requirinu  elabonitr  paraphernalia. 

Anovher  approach  to  student  uronping  is  Michigan  State  University's 

'  W.  f.  McKe.ichie,  -Procedures  and  Techniques  of  IVaching:  A  .Sur\ey  of  Expert* 
mental  Studies.**  in  Xevin  Sanftird.  ed.,  !hf  Amnuan  Cultft^e,  op.  cit.,  p.  355. 

*  Reconiniended  studies  «if  the  cluster  ctilletfe  include:  jerry  O.  Gaflf  and  Associates, 
Ihe  Uustff  CoUf^f,  Jossey*B.iss,  San  Francisco,  IV70:  t^uisT.  Bcnezet,  "College  Grobps 
and  thi'  C:iareiuont  Kxaniple.**  in  fjnetnw^  i'attftn^  in  Ammcan  Higher  Education^  Logan 
Wilson,  ej.,  American  (Umncil  un  Education,  W.ishington,  D.C.,  1965,  pp.  1W-203; 
•'The  Conference  un  the  CMuster  Collei^e  Concept/'  I  he  Journal  of  Higher  Education^  vol. 
:IH,  no.  7,  Octoher  VM  J. 
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'Miviiii»-Ii\uniiii»*'  |>roi»raiii,  wlinrin  ''collides''  witliin  residence  halls 
provide  iiuinKite  studeiu-laeiiltx  invoivenienu  Sucli  an  arranuetnent  noi 
only  establishes  a  learninu  environment  in  the  student's  resident  life  and 
provides  convenient  op|H>rtunititN  for  students  lo  meet  and  talk  with  their 
ltMi  lier>  l>M  .iNo  relaies  the  Icarnini*  rxpriience  and  the  livini?  experience 
hi  such  a  vay  Ji.it  one  reinlorces  the  other.^  What  this  approach  and  the 
cluster  and  similar  concepts  prove  is  that  institutions  of  mammutli  size  can 
be  oruani/ed  into  coherent  subdivisions  providinir  breadth  uf  u(ferini*s  and 
iliversity.  while  at  the  same  time  preservinu  smalK  semi-autonomous 
communities. 

Guidelines 

lixccpt  in  the  case  of  the  small  colleue  that  seeks  to  create  of  all  faculty 
.ind  students  a  sinule  community^  it  would  serve  no  relevant  purpose  to 
<lrtin<*  wptinial  oinull  institutional  size.  For  larijc  colleges  and  universities 
what  i^  impi>rtant  is  the  size  of  the  communities  within  each  institution. 
Kven  if  o\  trail  size  were  meaninG[ful,  no  recommendations  could  be  made 
brc.nise  u{  the  multiplicity  of  factors,  distinctive  for  each  institution,  upon 
which  such  rtrommendations  must  be  based:  ( I )  the  diversity  of  educational 
prourams  and  the  kind  of  interrelationships  desired,  (2)  the  variety  of 
students  admiued  and  the  decree  uf  lieterot;eneity  desired,  (3)  the  t^uca- 
tion.il  style  and  the  importance  attached  to  the  community  concept,  (4) 
the  ability  to  maintain  and  improve  proqram  quality,  (5)  the  ability  to 
operate  aimomically  and  proxide  necessary  supporting  serxices,  (b)  the 
abtliix  to  recruit  and  retain  qualiHed  faculty,  and  (7)  thecommuter-versus- 
resident  enri>llment  status  and  whether  the  location  is  urban  or  rural. 

In  view  of  the  existence  of  such  hiuhly  variable  factors  (none  of  which  can 
be  accurately  measured),  it  is  not  surprisinu  that  optimum  overall  size  is 
variously  interpreted  by  colleges  and  universities  or  ignored  altotrerher. 
rhe  incredible  ranue  of  enrollment  tiijure:  amoni;  various  types  of  hiuher 
institutions  is  shown  in  *ablc  \  I-l.  The  extremes  are  startling:  a  junior 
colK^i«e  with  more  than  30,000  students,  a  university  w  ith  fewer  than  3,000 
students,  a  miiversiiy  with  over  50,000  students  on  a  single  campus,  and 
hundreds  of  colleces  with  an  enrollment  under  200.  Certainly  it  is  apparent 
that  tlie  median  ^ize  increases  accordini;  to  the  tvpe  of  institution:  4-year 
senior  colleges  are  lari^er  than  community  colleges,  and  universities  are  the 
lart^cst  of  all.  Other  than  this  reality,  however,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
instituticns  have  agreed  upon  an  optimum  size.  C'ontriliutini;  to  the  size 
variance,  of  course,  is  the  fact  that  the  newer  institutions  have  not  yet 
reached  their  optimum  size.  On  the  other  hand,  the  i?iKantic  size  of  some 

•  John  A.  h.innah.  '  I  hr  L  ntvrrsity  .is  a  Matrix/*  1  ht  jfnurnat  of  Higher  Education^ 
vol.  Ui,  no.  7,  Octobrr  Pit>7,  p. 
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matun*  institutions  appears  tu  be  due  to  the  fact  that,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  size  as  a  restraint  has  been  imnored.  At  those  multipurtxise 
universities  that  have  established  cluster  colleges  and  other  student  uroup* 
ini;s,  total  insthutional  enrollment  is  of  little  sit{niiicance  since  the  sub* 
divisions  reflect  the  actual  working  sue. 

If  standards  for  overall  enrollment  at  colleues  and  universities  cannot  l)c 
established,  what  characteristics  are  leqitimate  topics  for  recommendations 
as  to  size?  Useful  uuidelines  have  been  developed  in  live  areas:  (I)  the 
minimum  initial  enrollment  essential  to  new  colleges  if  they  are  to  develop 
successfully,  (2)  de>irable  iu;njwth  rates,  (3)  the  size  required  if  a  liberal 
arts  curriculum  is  desirc*d,  (4)  the  2»i/e  of  a  uenuine  community  of  students 
and  facultN,  and  (5)  desirable  sizes  based  on  possible  t*conomies  of  scale. 
Recommendations  in  these  areas  ser\T  as  useful  points  of  departure  in  the 
examination  of  individual  cases. 

Minimum  Initial  Enrollment 

I'he  surci^is  of  a  newly  established  colleue  depends  on  many  factors,  the 
main  ones  beinu  evidence  of  need,  Knancial  support,  community  interest, 
student  accessibility,  proximity  to  other  institutions,  and  leadership.  All 
arc  important,  but  perhaps  none  more  so  than  evidence  of  real  need,  most 
often  identified  by  estimated  initial  enrollment  and  potential  future 
enrollment.  A  college  which  remains  very  small  will  tend  to  liccome 
inetfective,  inadequate,  and  uneconomical  to  operate.  What,  then,  should 
the  size  criterion  be.'  I'he  most  detailed  investis^ation  of  this  question, 
conducted  by  Morriscm  and  Martorana,  pertains  to  junior  colleges  only."" 
The  authors'  findings,  based  on  both  an  opinion  sample  and  a  review  of 
renulator>'  criteria,  reveal  that  the  200-400  student  enrollment  range  for  a 
be^inninu  junior  collei^e  is  acceptable,  the  upper  total  beini?  preferred, 
especially  if  the  college  plans  to  offer  a  comprehensive  program.  The 
authors  also  conclude  that  a  potential  enrollment  of  400  full-time  students 
at  the  end  of  5  yeans  appears  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  provide  adequate 
breadth  of  program.'*  Some  States,  on  the  other  hand,  have  set  a  higher 
figure*.  California  law,  for  example,  stipulates  that  no  junior  college  district 
may  be  formed  if  the  estimated  potential  average  daily  attendance  of  the 
district  is  less  than  9(K)  fulUtime  students.'^ 

The  initial  enrollment  necessary  to  support  on  an  economically  sound 


>'*D.  CI  Morrison  and  .S.  V.  Martorana,  Criteria  for  the  Establishment  nf  2^Year  Colleges^ 
r.  S.  Dcparttnent  of  i  Ic.ilth,  Education,  and  WVlfaro,  Oflicr  of  Education,  I*.  .S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Ofrice,  VV;ishington,  D.  C,  VMA. 

>i  Ibid.,  p.  t>l. 

California  Coordinating  C*ouncil  for  Higher  Education,  California*!  Meeds  Jor  AJdi* 
Uonal  Center i  of  Public  Higher  Education^  CtClllv,  .Sacramento,  I9<i4,  p.  13. 
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basb  a  basic  cumplcmom  of  courses  at  a  4»year  college  is  les^  clear.  \  ery 
little  data  are  available.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe,  however,  that  if  positive 
growth  factors  are  present,  a  4*year  college  with  a  linuted  curriculum  could 
be  established  and  survive  its  1st  year  with  as  few  as  400  students,  the  same 
numlier  as  recommended  for  a  junior  college.  But  in  order  to  attract  a 
qualified  faculty  and  justify  an  adequate  librar>',  laboratories,  and  related 
facilities  required  by  a  4-year  institution,  an  enrollment  of  750  or  more 
must  be  reached  quickly.  This  numlK[rr  is  necessary*  if  the  full  complement 
of  courses  expected  of  a  liberal  arts  college  awarding  the  baccalaureate 
degree  is  eventually  to  lie  offered. 


Growfh  Rates 

To  meet  the  educational  needs  of  the  State,  most  public  institutions  must 
expand  to  accommodate  a  continuous  increase  in  applicants.  The  rate  of 
gniwth  will  mxessarily  vary  according  to  enrollment  pressures,  the  size  of 
the  college,  and  the  pattern  of  organization.  A  new  college  located  in  an 
area  of  high  potential  enrollment  might  properly  double  in  size  for  a  year 
or  two  until  local  demand  is  met.  On  the  other  hand^an  old,  prestigious 
4*year  collet^e  catering  to  high-ability  students  throughout  the  State  may 
grow  at  a  very  mode>t  rate  (proportional  to  the  number  of  in*State  high 
school  graduates). 

The  Illinois  Board  of  Higher  Education,  has  recommended  growth 
rates  as  follows:** 


tnstitutioniil  size 

2Ji\V^^  stud(*nts 
r),(NNI  students 
UKim  students 
More  than  l\(NN)  students 


Rate  of  growth  per  year 


20  percent 
ITi  'JO  percent 
If^  7  percent 
7-5  percent 


It  has  declared  that  too  rapid  growth  tends  to  make  it  difficult  if  not  im* 
possible  to  assimilate  new  faculty  memhm.  Board  members  have  also 
stipulated  that  a  shortage  of  quaitficxl  instructors  could  result  in  a  con* 
sideralile  turnover  of  personnel  and  the  hiring  of  some  persons  with  limited 
qualifications.  Excessive  grow  th  rates  may  also  tend  to  increase  the  number 
of  conflicting  situations,  shortages,  and  similar  problems  likely  to  annoy  and 
alienate  students.  Finally,  too  rapid  growth  may  adversely  affect  relations 
between  the  college  and  the  citizens  of  the  community,  particularly  if  it 


"  Master  Pl;in  Committee  tnstituttonat  Stze  and  Capacity.  Illinois  Board  of  Higher 
Education,  Springfield,  I9t)«n  p.  4. 
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pncipiialrs  aukw.iicl  Ihiiullinu  ol  land  ai'<|uiMUoii,  incrciiMil  irallio 
anM  sprawK  suulom  ivbcllioiu  cu*. 

Enrollment  and  Curriculum 

I  low  lari^i-  sliuuUI  an  in>tituti(Mi  Iw  to  provkir  a  sullii  ioiitlv  diverse 
lilnral  ails  cuniiiiluin.'  Amlioriiiis  suuucsi  thai  till  faculiy  nu-mhnN  arc 
sutlk  inu  III  icai  h  most  riliicationa!  disciplines  in  a  lihi-ral  arts  colk't;c." 
lUiu'  Mudi-nt*i'aculty  latio  is  15  lo  !,  ilir  student  body  would  total  approxi- 
mately l{  NhoukI  be  noted  that  til)  iull-tiine  faculty  members  could  not 
lie  e\|Kried  to  u  aeli  a  lull  coniplement  of  tnajor  courses  in  the  traditkinal 
lirkU  uidevs  they  had  adrtpiate  junior  Mall' support.  If  the  t'aculty  is  limited 
to  bO.  most  speeial-iiitcK  st  courses  could  be  otlered  only  c»n  a  periodic 
J>asi>i    e.u.,  inice  every  4  years.  Probably  100  full-time  facidty  members  is 

uiovr  KMsunable  minimum. 

Whcilier  or  not  one  aurees  with  any  of  liie  aforementioned  ^uidelines, 
ic^eiuif\inu  optimal  si/e  by  lirst  determiniui,'  curriculum,  faculty,  and 
siudenr-faculty  ratio  is  botli  simple  and  eminently  practical.  How  In-ttcr 
can  college  size  be  t^aimed  than  on  the  basis  of  these  three  crucial  factors:* 

Definition  of  a  Genuine  Community 

IVrh.ips  the  most  c|uo(ed  commeiitary  concernintt  the  size  best  suited  to 
the  ck*vek)pment  of  a  genuine  community  of  faculty  and  sttidents  is  that  of 
Cnlbe-i  White.  Whik*  presklent  of  Haverford  C:ollei?e  in  1954,  he  discussed 
the  (ksirability  of  an  institution  remainini;  small  in  the  face  of  an  im» 
pendin<^'  increase  in  the  number  of  colleuc  and  university  applicants: 

III  Xlr  lltrht  oftli.it  pn>sp(Tt.  wr  iii.iy  rr*i*x.iiiiinr  thr  rr.isiiiiinu  iM'hiiul  our  derision 
to  .ivoiu  further  rxp.iiision.  Tin-  (iriiii.iry  eonsiilc*r.ition  w.is  a  siz«-  wliic  h  would  |M*riiiit 
tin-  lirvi  loiiiiKMit  of  a  ^niniiir  coiiiiiiiniity  of  f.iculty  ;iiid  studnits  Kxpi*ii<*nrr  with 
niiolliiiiiiu  i-.iiit;iiiir  from  jlNI  to  tAHt  h.id  ronvinrrd  tlif  il.urrford  f,M:ulty  that 
sK#iin»whrrf  lM*tvv<Mii  4«M)  .iiid  "ilNlthr  ciillrer  p.issi-d  thr  piHiit  .it  which  every  iiiemlM*r 
of  tli»»  stiiiVht  \MH\y  iniitht  hope  to  know  the  oiliers.  and  at  which  f.iculty  iiieintxTS 
riiiulit  expert  to  know  .ill  the  s-iiileiits  hv  sight.  At  present  ail  iiieiiilK*rs  of  each  el.isa 
do  ktiiiw  e.u  h  other.  It  doi-»  n%#t  follow  th.it  .ill  persons  in  the  C^olle^e  who  iiiit;hi  ex- 
pert surli  .in^u.iiiii.iiu  e  in  f.ict  .leliieve  it,  hut  «;  oi.i;  ;i8  tlie  |  ossibility  and  expectancy 
exist.  III. my  .ire  likely  to  Strive  for  it.  and  juune  may  arrive  at  it.  A  larijer  enruUinent 
ill  ike^iMirh  a  relationship  iiiipossihie. 

Robert  S.  R.il«rock.  •'The  CVe.itioii  of  Three  .Swarthmon-s;*  ihf  Ameruan  Oxnttian^ 
vol.  no.  4.  Orti  l>er  V^i^\.  p.  2\4.  Ftir  a  Rlif?ht>y  i|iflerent  and  more  complieated  ap- 
pro.irh  (ineliidiim  .i  Ciiiirse  list,  optimal  section  siie.  and  student  course-selecticm  pat- 
tern), see  Rolx  rt  W.  Mcr.wMi  and  Kalixt  S.  .Syn.ikowski.  ''Planning  Ctollei^e  r.nrolliiient 
for  .Xr.ideiiiic  Kflicien»-y;'  Jnutval  of  I/i^her  EdumUm.  vol.  2\  no.  <>.  June  Pri4.  pp.  iol- 
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Kroiii  it  iii.iv  t'oiiir.  with  pMipri  i  nltiv.itinii.  .1  iiiiiiifHT  of  l>rhr(iis  in  thr  i*dii(Mtional 
proirss.  StUilt  iitH  may  iliAt  lup  |it*i>iniij|  ai*qiiaiiirinci*  with  a  substantial  |>rc»purtiuii  of 
the  fat  uity.  Stutlrntii  .iiv  uliliurfi  to  liw.  outsitli*  as  wril  »ts  witliiu  tlif  classroom,  with 
otIitTS  haviiur  quitr  ilitfi  it  iit  vfMMtiunal  intrn-sts,  skills  and  family  batkf^ounds:  the 
Rroup  is  ttHi  Hin.ill  to  pi  riiiit  law  aiitl  lastinic  (  liquids  of  studiMits  haviiiq  sprci  il  in- 
trri*stH.  lliMvy  tvspousihility  for  iiianaKniinit  i>f  stutlfnt  Kovmiiiinit  .uid  the  honor 
systrui  can  In-  plafrd  upon  a  stmh  ut  iMHiy  in  which  each  nii*iul)rr  has  a  clear  identity 
for  the  others.  ThiTi-  can  Ik-  .1  rrKular  |M-riiHl  of  common  Worship  and  meditation. 
int<*ntTtual  iliscnssiou  i»f  prohli-ms  of  hioail  intrn'sts.  such  as  thos<-  pos«*d  in  Clollection, 
as  well  a!»  tlir  rl.tssi>.  r.ui  hv  widely  sharf*d.  In  the  Wiiole  atmosphere  of  toe  Crullefre 
there  can  nivi  11  tin-  liirht  |>fopli-;  a  joining  of  resp<-ci  for  each  individuals  develop- 
ment  with  a  svixst*  of  connuon  aims  and  rrs|Mmsibility  J*^ 

Tliv  cxprrii  iuiN  in  IM54  that  Ird  llavcriord  to  arrive  at  n  size  which 
provided  the  eiivirdiiineni  h  sonuhi  may  ihi  longer  lu-  relevant  in  the  1970V 
J'he  nred  in  ihi>  decade  is  for  practical  uuidciines  by  which  students  nt  a 
larue  inNtituiiiui  ni.iv  Iw  uroiiped  in  meaninuful  cummunities,  whether  by 
iiiternai  oruaiii/.itii»n«  ihr  addition  of  a  new  campus  section,  limiting  the 
size  u(  individu.d  (U  partmenls,  or  simply  liy  establishitic;  some  form  of 
partial  i>oKition.  autonomy*  and  di>tinctiveness  to  u^ive  identity  to  each 
individual. 

Economies  of  Scale 

One  .uuunient  favorinu  expansion  of  enrollment  assumes  that  there  arc 
iTonoinirs  of  scale  which  can  In-  exploited  to  obtain  lower  unit  costs  without 
altrrinv*  liniction  or  (pi.dity.  Because  almost  all  college  programs  have  Komc 
iixcd  and  t*r  onc-ttnu*  ccists  that  do  not  incirasi*  in  proportion  to  enrollment 
urowth.  virtually  all  a>pects  of  college  operations  appear  to  be  subject  to 
decrea^^inu  unit  or  avcraur  losts  per  student  as  the  scale  of  operation 
(enrolhnent  *  incrca>cv.  The  relationship  between  unit  costs  of  capital 
construction  and  enrollment  levels  is  also  indicative  of  economies  of  scale, 
and  shfiiilil  receive  consideration  in  determining  whether  students  in  a 
uiven  area  are  to  be  served  by  one  or  several  collej-e  campuses. 

Kcononiies  of  >c.de  in  colteue  operations  are  derived  from  certain  essen- 
tially incliviMbk  hmcuons  ueneral  administration,  library,  student  scr- 
vice*;*  and  plant  maintenance  -  that  do  not  increase  proportionately  as 
enrollment  increases, lur  example,  ret;ardless  of  enrollment,  a  coUege 

it.ii0fM  iiuifttm  (Report  of  thi-  Fr<'sident),  vol.  5:i,  no.  2,  October  1954, 

pp.  7  «. 

i'i»r  .III  (MitliiK*  of  .ippro.iehes  to  re.ili/iiii^  various  t*conoiiiies  of  scale  in  different 
.irtMs  of  iiiiiverMty  opiT.ition.  srr  Ferdinand  K.  Levy*  ••Sources  of  Economies  of  Scale 
in  Inivrrsiiirs."  in  I  He  l\n*t.*mii^s  ami  Imanttttf*  of  lltt*hef  Edtuatim  in  the  United  States  ^ 
|oint  r.conontie  Coniiuitter.  Congress  of  the  I'nited  States,  L\  S.  Guvernnicnt  Printing 
Office.  W.ifthinuton.  I>.       l«W>«».  pp.  2'i*>  'MV2. 
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iiuriiulK  ctiiplov.s  oiiK  oiM*  pivsiduM,  onr  rliirl  lilu\iri:in.  uiu*  diMii  <>f 
smdriits,  ;uhI  no  on.  Rrc;iii>r  fiicili(\  .>|kk r  m|niiviiK*iit.s  ;iImi  U'ikI  lu  dcdinc 
in  proiioninn  lu  suidrnt  enrollment  as  lUv  insntution  mows,  irl.itrd  i-x- 
prnditnirs  lor  plant  oprration  and  nuiintrtiancr  may  likrwisr  liv  ralucrd 
on  I  unit-(o>t  basis,  nxpmditiuvs  lor  rountlos  odirr  ariiviiirs  iuv  rdatcd 
only  partially  to  cnrolimrnt. 

Altliomrii  oprratini^'  costs  and  laiiliiy  r(*(|uirrnu-nts  trnd  to  dirlinr  in 
proportion  to  rnrollmrnt  unmth,  iUviv  ma\  Ik-  a  si/c  at  wliirh  avi  raur  unit 
tir  prr  studrnt  costs  reach  a  minimum  and  cviisv  to  decline.  Since  any 
incirase  in  enrollment  beyond  this  si/e  will  require  duplication  of  certain 
administrative  and  supportinu  units  il  quality  operations  are  to  he  main* 
tained.  unit  costs  will  heuin  to  rise  Uliseconomies  ot*  scale K  Studi(*s  to  date 
suuuest  that  unit  costs  tend  to  decline  over  a  wiile  ranuc  of  enrollments 
and  approach  a  nearlv  constant  value  at  hiulier  enrollment  levels  without 
any  indication  of  when  ciiseconomies  of  scale  may  heuin, 

Knipir  ical  proof  of  theoretical  cosi-savinu  possihilities  is  rather  dilticult 
to  accumulate,  for  in  order  to  determine  valid  decreasintx  unit  costs  it  in- 
essential that  all  variously  sized  colleges  he  comparahle.  In  other  words, 
the  quality  and  diversity  of  prouranis  offered  must  he  equivalent,  or  nearly 
so,  in  terms  of  the  type  and  niethud  of  instruction,  teacher  excellence,  vlass 
size,  curriculum  offerinus,  and  so  on.  Yet  institutions  <if  diiVerent  sizes  are 
f^eldom  equal  in  these  respects.  When  comparinu  capital  expenditures, 
unit  ccists  depend  on  the  Cfuality  of  architectural  i\*'M\*u  .  • itertals  used. 
Since  these  may  vary  ureatly  from  institution  to  institution,  comparative 
analysis  is  seldctm  possihie.  In  a  lew  instances,  howexer,  reasonable  com* 
parisons  of  educational  activity  and  related  facility  costs  can  Ik*  made 
between  groups  of  like  institutions  within  a  sinple  State  system,  A  Slate- 
C(K>rdinaied  ijroup  of  juni(»r  collei^es,  for  example,  is  likely  to  haw  common 
functions  and  t^oals»  curriculum  otlmngs,  salary  schedules,  statiinR  patterns 
an  hiiecture,  etc.,  which,  in  economic  terms,  su^qest  that  these  institutions 
dilTer  principally  in  their  scale  of  ci|KTatioiu 

In  determining  whether  or  nol  decreases  in  unit  costs  ar*-  valid,  the 
quality  and  diversity  (»f  instruction  oflered  at  those  colleges  \H:ii.^  examined 
mu^t  be  qenerally  equivalent,  rc(;ardless  of  the  eiirolimenl  fiuures.  In 
Clalifornia,  for  exatnple,  the  smaller  jutiior  colleses  do  nol  appear  to  offer 
the  same  diversity  or  ran^e  of  courses  as  do  ihe  larger  junior  colleges. 
Such  is  pn»bably  the  case,  though  to  a  lesser  dei»ree,  in  many  small  4»ycar 
senior  colleucs,  which,  if  they  are  to  operate  economically,  must  somewhat 
curtail  their  curriculum.  If  larucr  collet^es  cffer  a  greater  rani^e  of  courses 
than  do  smaller  institutions  by  spcndiiu;  more  per  student,  then  the  case 

^H.\tltf(»rtii.i  Coiiicliii.ittnu  ('nittiril  for  lli^htr  Education,  Meehfiji*  Ihf  l^mtUmfnt  Ih^ 
mand  for  PuHir  llmfift  himatutn  w  Cfih/orma  1  hmii*h  V*77—thf  Aeed  for  AMttntud  Cnllft*f^ 
and  rtmffufx  Campuux.  CX.HE,  Sacramrnto,  PHi«i.  p.  K2-I. 
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fur  ccunomios  of  scale  \vt»ukl  Ik-  «iinl>iuii«»iis.  But  tlic  <laia  indicate  that  large 
colleges  simultaneously  oiler  a  more  extensive  eurriculuni  and  operate  at 
generally  lower  unit  costs  than  do  the  small  Collinses.  Thus,  as  louy  as  larger 
collcucs  maintain  a  suptTiority  in  diversity  and  ranue  of  courses,  the  added 
ct>sl  of  such  pruurams  only  nnluees  the  sa\  in^s  accruinu;  from  laruer-scale 
operations  the  eciuiomies  of  scale  are  still  present.  Alst)  as  a  uenerul  rule, 
as  institutions  qrow  they  are  more  likely  tti  olfer  hiuher  faculty  salaries  and 
provide  added  siippt>rt  personnel  and  facilities.  Since  such  functional 
improvements  tend  to  increase  rather  than  reduce  unit  eiists  at  larger 
instituti<»ns,  any  savinus  sirureil  thn»uuh  econimiies  <if  scale  are  further 
reduced. 

One  variation  in  instruciiimal  practice  that  umpiestionahly  prevents 
comparahility  for  purposes  of  determininu  economies  tif  scale  is  the  din* 
lurtion  intriKhieed  h\  differences  in  the  student-faculty  ratio.  .Since  faculty 
salaries  and  pruportionati  ly  funded  sup|M»rttnu  expenditures  constitute  a 
major  etunponent  of  it  n.il  operatinu  outlax  s,  thi^  ratio  is  of  major  im|Hirtancc 
in  any  comparison  of  i>peratinu  ctists.  The  student-faculty  ratiti  (explained 
in  greater  detail  in  <  hapier  \l\  )  varies  not  only  accordinc;  to  the  averaRc 
class  si/e  and  faculty  le.iehinu  UkkI  hut  also  according  to  the  amount  of 
coursi'  work  each  student  takes.  Tlie  number  of  course*  units  which  a 
student  takes  is  generally  similar  in  all  colleues  and  aU)  invariant  with 
respect  to  colleue  si/e.  Faculty  teaehinu  workUiad,  mirmally  a  matter  of 
institutional  policy,  is  not  related  in  any  logical  way  to  campus  si;RC.  On  the 
other  hand,  at  son*e  qroup^  of  institutions  the  most  im(iortant  factor 
(;overninu  the  student-faculty  ratio-  class  size-  is  positivelv  and  sii^nifi- 
cantly  related  to  iiistitutitmal  ennillmeni.  .\  facilities  inventory-utilization 
study  conducted  in  Indiana  indicates,  for  example,  that  a  direct  relation** 
ship  exists  between  averaqe  class  size  and  campus  enrollment.  Class  sizes  in 
the  study  ranged  fnmi  an  average  t»f  alnrnt  21  students  at  colleues  with  an 
enrollment  of  less  than  51)0  to  more  than  32  at  institutions  witn  more  than 
5,(KK)  students. The  study  also  revealed  that  the  average  clas.snHim 
capacity  is  als4>  directly  and  pt)sitivelv  related  to  campus  size.  If  such  a 
relationship  is  true  qenerally,  larger  colleges  can  be  expected  to  have  high 
student*faculty  ratios  and  lower  instructitjnal  costs  |)er  student.  To  interpret 
the  h)wer  unit  ctMs  resulting  fnim  this  difference  in  institutional  meth* 
odology  as  an  economy  of  scale,  however,  would  he  erroneous  and  mis- 
leading. t:iass  size,  insofar  as  it  is  a  pedagogical  matter  of  choice,  is  not  a 
factor  contributing  to  economies  of  scale.  However,  where  small  classes 
and  high  unit  costs  are  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  an  institution's 
small  size,  economies  of  scale  are  clearly  involved. 

«•  J.iiiM^s  F.  BLikeslry  and  olhi*rs.  Muwa  hiahttrx  (  ttltZfitton  Surtn  M  CotU^ex  and  Vni* 
muiiex.  l  ull  lUhT.  Indt.ina  AdvtHciry  (Umiiiiigsioii  «n  Aradrmic  Fartlilt«ni,  BlooniinRlon, 
PJHH,  pp.  141.  142. 
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A  rtTcnt  empirical  siiiily  tti  (•alifornia  illusi rates  the  tnattniiudr  uf 
economies  of  scale  that  may  l)C  preseni  in  coIIci»r  oiH'raiions.*'  The  data  for 
18  Slate  culleues  (plotted  in  fiuure  \ M)  show  that  o|)eratiiig  costs  per 
fulUtinUMftuivaletit  (KIK;  sttidtnit  in  I9ii8-<i9  decreasc^d  from  approxi- 
mately S2,10l)  per  year  at  State  collinje^*  with  fewer  than  l,(MH)  students  to 
tipproximately  SMCK)  at  institutions  with  an  enrollment  of  I4,0UI)  or  more. 
In  the  absence  of  reported  evidence  to  the  eontrar>%  it  may  l)e  assumed 
for  comparahility  that  thirst*  institutions  followed  similar  course  and  sec* 
lional  policies  nsultinu  in  rouuhiy  equivalent  averaRC  class  sizes,  also  that 
their  functions  and  prov;rams  were  generally  similar. 

As  the  California  study  illustrates^  economies  of  scale  in  coIIcrc  opera- 
tions can  be  dt*monstrated  within  a  State  system  of  hiRher  education. 
However*  if  larue  nuniluTs  of  more  hetert)i?eni*ous  institutions  were  to  Ih' 
chosen  for  study,  comparalnlity  would  not  In*  feasible.  This  fact  i*  Mily 
demonstrated  by  the  startling  variance  in  per  student  expcndu  »  for 
achniniMrative  and  ueneral  expense  by  the  uniups  of  institutions  si  jwn  in 
tal)le  \*l-2.  Amont^  227  private  liberal  arts  colleges,  for  example,  administra* 
tive  expenditures  in  l!»il  H2  rammed  from  Sl«)  pei  student  to  seven  times 
that  amount.  IW  each  type-ctnitrol  f;nmp,  lietween  90  and  95  percent  of 
the  institutitms  were  within  the  indicated  per  student  expenditure  range. 
Examination  of  related  scatter  diaurams  for  each  group  of  institutions  shows 
no  logical  relationship  Irmwccu  unit  •  osts  and  institutional  size.  Thus  it  is 
evident  that  an  empirical  demonstration  of  economies  of  scale  demands 
tliat  only  ia<titutions  substantially  similar  in  every  respect  other  than  size 
be  examined. 

As  previously  ni>ted,  economies  of  scale  can  l)e  applied  to  capital  costs  as 
well  as  to  operational  costs.  C'^^rtain  physical  facilities  have  basic  capacities 
that  ser\r  a  wide  range  of  student  enrollments.  The  size  of  the  gymnasium, 
theater,  auditorium,  student  center,  and  the  corporate  yard  that  usually 
exist  in  some  form  on  ever\-  campus  is  only  partially  related  to  total  enrolU 
ment.  In  many  instances,  the  percent  of  the  student  liody  which  the  library 
can  scat  is  inxersely  related  to  campus  size:  moreover,  because  a  core 
collectitm  serves  the  liasie  curriculum,  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  student 
Ixxly,  the  relative  amount  of  space  required  for  housing  the  collection  may 
decline  as  the  institution  grows. 

The  Indiana  facilities  utilization  survey  (1967)  revealed  that  space  per 
FTE  student  for  classnioms,  teaching  lalxiratories,  librar>',  and  general-use 
facilities  was  inversely  related  to  campus  enrollment  size.  Space  for  oflices 
and  medical  care  was  relatively  uniform  for  institutions  of  diflerent  sizes, 
while  large  in.'^titutions  allocated  a  greater  amount  of  space  per  student  for 


»•  California  ( Uiordtnitting  Oiunril  for  lltghrr  Education,  SUttin^  the  EmMment 
Demand  jor  Publu  Ihnhrr  Kdueatum  in  CaUJorma  Ihtough  W77,  op.  cit..  appendix  D. 
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Table  ^Admlnliitratlve  and  teneral  espendliurM  per  stttdent*  by  type 

and  control  of  Infttltuilon:  I96I-42 


InvtitMtiiMi  type  aiuI  tontrul 


77  public  univmitics 

Tit  privatr  iinivrrsilirs 

77  public  librral  aits  collr^rs 

227  privatr  librr.il  art»  rollegrs 

2ti  1  public  junir>r  collfiq^fs 


1  Rantte  inrlivlet  tNMir»  perreni  of  inilituttonn 
&MiHt:  I'npttbltahrd  t*.S.  Offire  of  Educaiioit 


F.nrollmrnt 


under  :i(l.(MMI 
under  I'lINIII 
under  liJMMI 
2:i<Mo2.:ilKI 
under  I  .MNI 


AdminiMrative  an*l  fteaeral 
etiprmiiturm  per  ^•inietiu 


Ranitri 

8UM^S2rH* 
<i7-  575 
270 
hill*  7(111 
17-  I7'f 


Me  iuit  value 

:s:io 

75 


research  laboratories  and  for  support  and  other  miscellaneous  facilities. 
Overall,  nonresidential  space  declined  from  173.6  square  fret  per  FTE 
student  on  campuses  with  500  or  fewer  students  to  124  square  feet  per 
student  on  campuses  with  an  enrollment  over  5,000.^^ 

To  illustrate  the  magnitude  of  economies  of  scale  in  capital  constn  ction, 
the  California  study  of  16  senior  colleges  is  exemplar)  .^'  The  data  show  the 
total  cumulative  amount  expended  for  capital  construction  by  each  in- 
stitution from  its  initial  establishment  through  1966-67.  Total  expenditures 
range  from  a  low  of  $3,949  per  FTE  student  to  a  high  of  $15,454  per  FTE 
student.  The  data  plot  (see  figure  VI-2)  reveals  a  nonlinear  regression.  The 
cur\  e  suggests  that  economies  of  scale  are  more  likely  to  reduce  total  invest- 
ment  in  physical  plant  per  student  during  the  early  stages  of  institutional 
growth.  The  initial  one-time  expenditures  essential  to  campus  planning, 
land  acquisition,  site  development,  and  basic  utilities  required  to  establish 
a  new  campus  are  largely  responsible  foi  the  exceedingly  high  capital 
investment  by  small  new  campuses. 

As  the  California  State  college  study  indicates,  it  is  nearly  three  times  as 
expensive  to  construct  facilities  for  each  additional  FTE  student  at  a  small 
college  than  at  a  college  with  an  enrollment  of  around  I2,0U0.  A  campus  of 
2,000  students  requires  unit  capital  '^-^penditures  of  $10,100  per  FTE 
student,  or  a  total  investment  of  $20.2  million.  For  a  campus  of  4,000 
students,  the  cost  would  be  $8,600  per  student  or  $34.4  million  overall. 
Thus,  an  expansion  of  from  2,000  to  4,000  students  would  involve  an 
additional  expenditure  of  $14.2  million.  Yet  an  increase  of  2|000  students 

«"  Blakeslry  and  othm*  op.  cit.»  p.  57. 
California  C::oordinaCing  C:oui  A  for  llif^her  Education*  Meeiinfi  Ifu  EmoUmtnt 
Dmandfof  Public  Highn  Education  m  California  Through  1977,  op.  cit..  appendix 
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at  ati  iiisiiiiiiifiii  wiili  ILMNHI  nirnllmnil  would  ciM  only  S5  million  (U.mN) 
5ludcnls  X  S4,yU0  per  suidoni  Ii»ss  l2Sm  Mudniis  X  $r>,3tMl  |ht  student). 

RECRUITMENT  AND 
RETENTION  OF  FACULTY 

Tlli^  siYtiun  deals  hncfly  with  a  fundamonial  concorn  ol  every  iusiitu* 
lion:  Iiuw  to  attract  and  riMain  a  qualifiitl  and  competent  faculty.  Durini; 
the  past  diTade,  as  the  netnl  for  t\v\\  faculty  memUTs  nearly  doubled, 
recruiitnciii  .iN>utm*d  critic  al  ini|Mirtaiice.  Even  with  a  surplus  of  applicants 
in  till'  iy7t)'s,  Iiit;|i  ttirnover  rates  and  coniintied  efforts  by  collcKis  to 
upurade  their  faculties  combine  to  create  stnmu  com|)etition  for  the 
exceptional  scholar  and  teacher. 

Collrurs  respond  to  tliischallenue  in  many  ways.  Tin>  often,  howe^w,  an 
insnttiticMi  considers  its  competitive  position  limited  by  factors  lieyond  its 
control  presiiirc  and  campus  size  and  location,  for  example.  Since  many 
of  the  more  im|)ortant  factors  that  appear  to  infltience  candidates  in 
chotisitiu  facuhy  positions  are  subject  to  channe,  such  an  outlook  is  overly 
pessimistic.  By  offering  desirable  leachint;  assignments,  reasonable  teachinc{ 
liHuK  and  a  n^sponsivc  administrat'on,  institutions  unable  to  match  the 
dollars,  stature*  and  visibiliiy  of  the  more  pn^tiRious  colleQes  atid  uni* 
versities  can  attract  and  retain  qualified  and  competent  faculty. 

When  jobs  ^o  l^ei^RinK;,  a  college  must  make  adjustments.  Either  it  must 
plan  less  ambitiously,  utilire  its  available  staff  more  fully,  ofTer  more 
attractiv  e  joIk  or,  if  such  actions  faiL  lower  its  job  qualification  standards. 
To  aipe  with  faculty  shortaqes,  most  institutions  probably  will  have  to 
adopt  one  or  more  of  these  strategies  from  time  to  time.  But  as  a  continuing 
policy,  makiiii^  faculty  jobs  as  attractive  as  possible  is  the  best  solution. 

To  attract  qualified  faculty  involves  three  major  activities:  (I)  periodic 
study  to  determine  what  factors  influence  a  prospective  candidate  to  select 
or  rejiTt  a  ^iven  faculty  position,  (2)  a  continuing  program  of  upgrading 
those  factors  identified  as  the  most  influential  in  decisionmaking,  and  (3) 
interviews  with  each  applicant  to  discover  which  motivations  influencing 
his  or  her  choice  may  warrant  sptTial  attention  on  the  part  of  the  in* 
stitution. 

The  importance  of  each  of  the  determinant  factors  in  an  applicant's 
decision  to  choose  a  faculty  position  has  lieen  studied  with  sufficient 
flioroughnesh  to  serve  most  institutional  needs. most  recent  definitive 

Murh  rxcrllrnt  work  on  this  subjort  hau  been  done  by  Ruth  Eckm  and  asiociatrt. 
A  principal  study,  which  contaitis  a  list  of  additional  rrfrrencrs,  is  Ruth  E.  Eckcrt  and 
John  E.  .Sircklrin«  Joh  Mottrattons  and  Satt\factiom  of  Coiif^f  Itachns^  Ckmperativr  Rr- 
sr.irrh  Monograph  No.  7,  l\S.  Drpartmrnt  of  llralth,  Education,  and  Wrlfarr,  Office 
of  Education,  L\S.  Government  PrintinR  Office,  Washington,  D.C..  I  Wl. 
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Table  VI-3.«-»Deteriiilniinu  of  faculty  Job  choice  between  top  two  alternatives 
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Sri  DENTS 
ADMINISTRATION 
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<Tultur.ll  apportuiiitirs 
Ckinc(rni;ilUy  of 
rotlcii^urs 
Aca*lfm^c  tank 

Nearnrfls  to  y^raduate 

school 
<:lhn:ttr 

Nearness  to  friends 
and  relatives 
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X 
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X 
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X 
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1 

1.4mii*trrm  < 

rnalirrahlv 

<lf\rliipmriii  ; 
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mr  rxirrn.iUy 

tuniritllril 

i 

i  ^ 
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j 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

t  In  mponw  lu  ihe  question  "How  impciridni  wrrp  rarh  nf  thr«*  fartoti  in  >*our  dmiion  to  chomr  your 
rtirrrnt  job  imifia  «f  >iiur  neiti  bf«i  alirrnaiivr"*  xhw  npiion*  wrrr  Rivrn:  **vfry  imporiani/*  "important,** 
and  -iHH  impfiruni  '*  For  earh  of  ih^  17  fanon,  hvr  iimen  ihf  n*imlirr  of  "^ifrv  imporiani"  rrtponiet,  ttirre 
timn  the  nnmher  of  "imptviant"  rv<ptm«rH.  and  one  iinie  iIip  number  of  "not  important**  rftpon»i  wctb 
addrd  The  '*rh«Mre  indr»'*  wa*  ohuined  by  divi  JiniK  ihr  a«lclrd  pMdurtt  by  the  loial  number  of  retponiM. 

SouHt'  DavKl  &r<iwn.  Iht  Mahtit  h^Jfum^  Amtriran  CV)un<il  on  lUlttration,  Wathtnfiion.  D.C.,  1907, 
p.  1.10. 

Study  of  job  choice  factors  is  the  1964  sur\e\  of  7,600  newly  appointed 
faculty  menabers  conducted  by  David  G.  Brown  and  reported  in  The  Mobile 
hujemts.^  In  order  of  importance,  the  17  factorn  that  influenced  faculty 
applicants  to  choose  their  current  job  infiead  of  the  next  best  alternative 
are  shown  in  table  VI-S.  Each  factor  is  classified  as  job  related,  compensii- 


David  Brown,  Ihf  Stobti*  Profftsoru  American  Council  on  Education,  Washing- 
ton,  D.Cm  1%7. 
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tion,  or  onvironinrnt.iK  ;itui  lor  pur|>osrs  of  this  prcsentaticm  rurtliiT 
identified  accurdiim  to  the  qenenil  p.;iture  of  its  control  i.e.,  |)olicy  and 
management,  financial  strength  and  buduetinc,  gradual  lonu*term  deveUip* 
nient*  and  unaUerable  or  outside  institutional  control. 

.Some  words  of  caution  l>eft>re  proeeedinm:  Ran^K*  are  the  fuctors  in- 
fluencinu  job  choice  uiven  the  smie  weiuht  by  diHerent  profi*>sors.  RiTausc 
the  averaue  rankinus  are  for  a  hyptubciical  •Mypicar"  pnifessor,  the  sub- 
Mtantial  diHemices  amont;  individuals  cannot  l)e  ascertained.  Bmwn, 
howcner,  identities  some  important  difl'erences  in  choice  variable  ranktni^s 
amonu  selected  faculty  lOHmps.-*  For  example,  of  special  concern  to  pro* 
fessi^rs  who  spend  more  time  resiMrching  than  teachini;  is  the  availability 
of  adequ.ite  research  facilities.  To  Ph.D.  scholars,  authors,  academic 
scientists,  and  professors  at  larqe,  prestitrious  institutions,  the  availability 
of  research  f.icilities  is  more  imfMirtant  than  any  other  single  factor.  Research 
facilities  ;ire  tifniuch  less  significance  to  teaching-oriented  faculty  (ranked 
4ih)  and  nonpublishing  faculty  (ranked  5tli)  at  small  institutions  (ranked 
7th  >  and  at  low-pnstige  institutions  (ranked  7th).  The  competency  of 
colleauutN  is  of  spirial  concern  to  young  professors  (rankled  4th)  and  far 
m%>re  im|H»rtant  to  faculty  choosing  large  ihstitutions  (ranked  3d)  than  to 
those  choosing  small  institutitms  (ranked  8th).  Professors  attracted  to  small 
colleges  are  more  conscitius  of  the  quality  of  the  student  body  than  those 
attracted  to  large  institutions  (rankled  3d  versus  llth). 

Knowledge  of  the>e  types  of  differentials  can  be  of  considerable  as.sistance 
to  institutions  hiring  faculty  members  who  fall  predominately  within  one  or 
more  of  the  classification  group.H.  Since  2-year  institutions,  for  example, 
usually  attract  few  research-oriented  people,  the  pattern  of  ranking  among 
job  choice  variables  is  substantially  different  than  that  of  4-year  institutions. 

Brown  cautions  that  the  validity  of  the  "choice  index"  measure  is  subject 
to  at  least  two  sources  of  error.  It  is  possible  that  those  questioned  may  not 
know  why  they  chose  the  job  the>*  did,  or  if  they  know,  thev  may  lie  un- 
willing to  admit  that  they  did  not  follow  a  rational  or  an  "acceptable" 
pattern.  In  the  ca.se  of  some  considerations,  such  as  salary*,  the  fact  that  small 
differences  exist  among  institutions  means  that  these  factors  will  be  less 
influential  than  might  be  the  case  if  greater  differences  existed.  It  is  also 
true  that  there  are  minimum  characteristics  for  certain  factors  below  which 
the  job  is  unacceptable.  In  such  cases,  the  factor  in  question  becomes 
critical,  in  a  negative  sense,  to  the  initial  acception  or  rejection.  For 
example,  Bnnvn  points  out  tha^  professors  will  not  give  a  second  thought  to 
a  job  if  they  view  the  administrators  as  incompetent,  misdirected,  or 
improperly  constrained.^^  At  the  beginning  stages  of  the  decisionmaking 


^  Ibid.,  table  66,  pp.  153-55. 
^Ibid.,  pp.  159,  162. 
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priicoss,  the  primary  drtrrininant  ol'  jnh  rliuicc  is  iho  i>|>iion  fur  inde- 
pendence of  action  and  acadcmi''  freedt)ni.  If  these  mtntmcil  conditions  are 
not  met,  the  attitude  and  al>ility  of  administrators  InTomes  tlie  most 
itn|Hirunt  factor  in  jol>  clioice.  Once  \oU  4>ptions  are  narrowed  to  tlie  Uvn 
hest^  the  decision  to  accept  one  and  reject  the  oilier  is  usually  hased  on  the 
variahles  in  the  order  of  importance  >ho\vn  in  tahle 

Of  the  top  nine  variahles  u|H>n  which  the  typical  profosor  hasi-s  his 
decision,  the  emeruinu  pattern  indicates  that  se\'en  are  j«>h  related  and  not 
asMK  iated  with  cumpensation  or  envininmental  factors.  In  addition,  Hve  of 
the  top  six  deternuuants  are  suhject  xo  relatively  immediate  institutional 
improvement  throuqli  either  hetter  management  or  huduetini;.  Except  for 
cultural  op|>oriunities,  the  five  variahles  that  are  generally  unalterahle  or 
primarily  L*»»t/ide  of  institutional  ctmtrol  are  the  least  important  deter* 
minants.  It  is  encouraqinu  ti>  note  that,  overall,  the  evidence  indicates  the 
importance  of  th«»e  joh  relati^d  and  compensation  factors  that  €an  he 
^tun^tiufutl  hy  the  institution  and  that  lesser  importance  is  placed  on  those 
choice  variahles  over  which  the  institution  can  exert  little  if  any  control. 

Cluiur  ianahli'\  uihjfit  h  imtitutitmal  ImlUy  ami  managmrnt.  It  is  fortunate 
for  institutions  that  the  two  stnmuest  influences  on  professors  choosing  a 
jiib  courses  to  Ik*  tauqht  and  recinired  teachinR  load— are  the  ones  to 
which  an  institution  can  most  readily  respond.  Because  professors  seek 
teachinu  res|Kmsihiliiies  consistent  with  their  professional  interests  and 
ahiliiies,  it  follows  that  their  preference  will  he  in  three  areas:  (1)  graduate 
level  courses,  (2)  courses  within  individual  areas  of  interest,  and  (3)  assign- 
ments that  are  neither  dissimilar  nor  unrelated.  Such  preferences  are  most 
easily  accommodated  by  universities  with  large  and  diversified  curriculums; 
small  colleges  usually  find  it  diHtcult  to  expand  course  offerings  solely  to 
attract  the  faculty  they  want. 

Professors  alsi»  want  "reasonahic"  teaching  loads  so  as  to  have  substantial 
time  for  discretionar>'  use.  The  range  in  teaching  loads  varies  greatly.  In 
l*»i3  a  national  survey  of  faculty  meml>ers  showed  that  II  percent  of 
persons  engaged  primarily  in  teaching  taught  5  or  less  credit  hours;  36 
percent  taught  b  to  10  hours;  43  percent  taught  11  to  15  hours;  and  8 
percent  taught  lb  to  20  h«mrs.2«  fj^^se  statistics  suggest  that  institutions 
requiring  a  teaching  load  of  more-  than  15  credit  hours  are  in  poor  position 
to  attract  faculty. 

Three  other  variables  subji-ct  to  improvement  through  policy  and 
management  are  administration,  congeniality  of  colleagues,  and  academic 

««  R.ilph  R.  I>unh.ini.  Pairiri.i  S.  WHi^ht.  and  Marjorir  O.  C:handlrr,  TtathinR  Faculty 
Iff  Vnimhitm  andFnuf^ient  Cniift*^^,  SpfWQ  mx  I*.  S.  Drpartmrnt  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Office  of  Educ.ition.  U.S.  i;overnnient  Printing  Office,  WashinRton,  D.C., 
llitkf.  p.  115. 
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r.mk  r.iiikrcl  •♦ili.  Ilih.  .inil  \2\Ik  rrspcnivrU .  I  lirMMlrin  iiiiii;iiu<  ;iiv,  if 
iiiiiMtlm'd  oilltrhvHv  nn  tMir  .u.Hlnnir  clf|Mrniinit.  tor  rN.iinplr),  likdy 
Ui  nr.iir  ;in  ;inr.i(*linii  or  cmum*  j  irprllriu  uhmht  iIi;iii  il  roiisiclm*ct 
iiulivic|ii;iliv.  Tor  a  \uiiuu  pcTMm  cousiHrrinu  ;i  pmlV^.u,,,,,!  c.iirrr,  ilir 
.nui  minptMnur  nl  ilu  jiiiiiiiiiMi.iiuiii  jiicl  ihr  InViKlsliip  .iml 
Mip|>on  c)fro\vc.rkm.irrcspcTi.ill\  iuipcnMuL  ripullx  inni;  uuiild  hran 
iniu.il  olFtT  «>l  .11)  .issiM.iiii  piDlissDiship  r.nlu-r  ili.in  ilir  luwvr  i;iiik  of 
iiisiriirioi .  I  hi-  luM  niiiMTsiiirs  cMtu  ol  roiirsr,  ituhu.iin  Miiri  MjiiilaicU  in 
.iw.irdinu  acMtlfinir  i.mk.  Inn  Irss  prrsnuuuis  collcucvs  to  In-  conipnuivr, 
m.iv  li.ivr  (o  rt  Min  on  occa>ion  to  ollViiui;  Nniior  rank  to  applicaius  less 
ilian  Inllv  qnalitiici. 

(  h'ht  /,/i/f/'.Av  s/4f'fni  h  fihuNittif  sfftfttith  am/  hNf/gtiiNg.  Rrstvinh  fariliiirs, 
s.ilan,  silar\  piospcris  and  frinur  In-nrlus  air  all  primarily  drpcndc-nt  on 
dir  wt'aldi  ol  ilu-  insiiuuioii  .md  on  du-  priority  uivrn  to  racli  in  ihv  lnidt;iM. 
I.M rpi  ti.r  n  sc\n<  h  lai  iliiirs  cSMMuial  u>  llu*  drdicaic-d  scluilan  aiulior. 
and  M'icMuiM  ilic'sr  fariors  arc  not  the  most  importaiu  rlnnnus  in  job 
rhoic  tv  i  Kc  tall.  >.ilar\,  Hilary  pr  isprcis,  and  iViiiur  linu-liis  rank  ath,  khlu 
and  l  ?tli.  ivsptriivc  K.  Kvidrnr;  uaihmd  by  Bnmn  *' and  odu  is  Mipports 
tlu-  thi  oiy  dial  >alary  is  an  important  fac  tor  up  lo  a  poinu  lirvcmd  which 
the  incrcmcni  c  lianuc^  in  nci  advaiuauc  lend  to  l»c  rchiiivcly  small.  .Salary 
dillcrcniiaU  of  die  mauniiudc  typical  in  the  current  markci  rarely  iidUicncc 
j«>b  choiee  cleciMoiis. 

(U>nvcrsely.  eeriain  Hnancial  coiiMderations  dial  r;in  l)e  arranuod  may 
add  die  precise  induccmcni  ncci*ssar\  lo  attract  a  hard-to-rccrtiit  faculty 
member  who  seeks  somediinu  siK-cial.  One  frinuc  In-nefit  that  ccmtributcs 
sii?nilicantly  to  the  satisfaction  of  faculty  meml)ers  is  the  nsearch  leave  or 
sabbatical.  Another  is  free  tuition  for  faculty  childn  n.  Still  others  include 
the  option  of  reniinu  a  university-tiwned  house,  n-imburM*ment  for  movin^ 
rxpensis,  quality  tcachinc*research  assistance.  ^^iMrial  M-enMaiial  help,  a 
family  medical  and  hospital  insurance  plan,  u^e  of  campus  athletic  and 
recreational  facilities,  reserxed  oncampus  parking,  a  retirement  plan,  a 
travel  expense  accoiiiiu  and  a  welUappoinied  faculty  clul).  While  fringe 
benefits  are  unlikeK  by  themstMves  to  secure*  faculty,  as  reinforcing  agent* 
they  may  strengthen  the  overall  attractiveness  of  tiic  job. 

Cftoiif  nnttihtf  i  requnwa  h.vg^tfnn  drirlnprnrnt.  The  three  variables  requiring 
hmgMerm  ticvelopment- competency  of  colleagues  reputation  of  schooi, 
and  quality  of  students  -arechisely  related:  whether  considered  separately 
t)r  in  concert,  they  appear  to  serve  as  a  strong  magnet  in  attracting  faculty. 
There  is  little  an  institution  can  dt>  to  ^manage"  these  factors  other  than 
to  foster  their  gradual  improvement.  A  single  department  can  be  strength- 

Brown,  up.  cit .  p.  Ti?. 
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ciircl  MitiKAvli.il  iiitiir  t.ipulK  \»\  ttuplctiHMifitiu  .i  luon*  M*l(Tlivr  adtiiissuin 
p«>lu>\  csf.il»ii<<lunu  mdowrd  rliairs,  liiiinu  illu>nioit<  "Miiiiius/'  oblainiiic: 

itiMiiutiiMi  can  vwvi  ihc  Ira^i  roniml  rarrly  arr  thr  ilrlrnninani  lacu>rs  in 
j(»h  c  houT.  Snt  h  faimrs  as  rlimatr  and  proxiniiiv  lo  friends  and  rrlativcs 
air  chMrlv  unalu  iMl>h\  as  air,  u>  a  lari»i-  i-xiniK  iitlitnal  and  graduate 
m  IiooI  upiHUluniiirs  oiilsidr  llic  instiiuunn*  Willi  ilic  rxcrpiitai  nf  ruliural 
(ipiMtnunitiiN.  tlir^u*  varialiirs,  to.ucduT  wiih  mcKinliuhlini;  npporinniiics 
i  iHAvd  ihr  boiionifif  llir  lisi.  However,  if  joh  sirkrrs  view  all  environmental 
asjHTis  as  a  single  eotnposiie  facloi\  llie  auureuaie  influence  of  IcKMlion  will 
lie  more  sit* nitiea 111  in  johelioiee  than  oilierwise  indicated. 


DOCTORAL-LEVEL 
GRADl'ATE  PROGRAMS 

Part  of  ilie  t«it-antie  i^rowih  pailern  of  liiuher  edncaticm  today  is  not  only 
that  more  yoiilhs  lieuin  eolleue  l)Ul  llial  they  slay  lonqer.  For  more  than  a 
decade  die  rale  of  un»wili  in  graduate  enrollment  has  exceeded  that  of 
underuradiiaie  inn^llineni  (**.4  percrni  annually  compared  lo  8  percent 
durinu  l?M»2  While  overall  urowih  is  expected  to  decline,  irraduatc 

enrollments  will  coniiniie  to  qrow  ai  a  faster  rate  than  nnderi;raduatc 
ciirollnienl^.  I  iiriher.  then'  has  lu-en  a  decided  shift  in  enrollment  to  ihe 
public  education  sector.  In  19.%  slinhtly  more  than  one-half  of  all  graduate 
students  were  enrolled  in  private  institutions.  A  decade  later  this  pcrcenlaue 
had  fallen  tt>  40  percent;  tiO  percent  were  enrolled  in  puhlic  insiiiuiions. 
By  I97fi  it  is  expected  that  nearly  75  percent  of  all  uraduate  students  will 
attend  putilic  colleues  and  universities.  Thus  uraduate  enmllment  in  the 
puhlic  siTtor  increased  3(H>  percent  durini;  the  193(1  h7  decade  (from 
I33,0«H)  students  in  I93*i  lo  4IUIKH)  in  I9rtli)  and  is  exjMCied  to  increase 
another  240  perct.it  (lo  ^WliJMJO)  hy  I97h.  The  correspond iiii^  urowth  of 
unden^raduates  in  hoili  piililic  and  private  itisiiliilions  from  M.Wi^i  to  197<i 
is  expected  lo  Iw  UJO  |H'rcent.^'* 

The  iHunher  «>f  master  s  decrees  avvarded  ouinuml)ers  doctorates  (ex- 
cludinu  first -professional  decree)  approvimiilely  K  to  I.  Still,  the  most 
distinctive  clement  in  i^radiiale  education  is  doctoral-k'vel  work.  Part  of  its 
distinction  is  that  it  primarily  involves  research.  In  addition,  it  hriuRS  to  a 

^^Sowcf  i  Krtinrth  A.  Simno  .uid  Nfariiii  M.  rr.uiM,  ho|,'rti4w^  of  Educational  StnUsUcs 
In  tWifhSi.  l  .S.  IVp.irCiiinic  of  lliMlth.  Kdur.itum,  .hhI  Wflf.iir.  Oflire  cif  Kducatiun, 
f.S.  Omrrnnirttt  Fruiting  Oflire,  \V.tsliini;con.  O.C:..  !«i7j,  pp.  \u 
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(Minpiis  ,1  roiiiiiiiiiliu  tA  (iinsLnMliiii.  m  huLir^,  ilirrrliy  nili.miiiiu  \Uv 
iiilrllrriiKil  jtiiiosplinr  ul  ihr  nitiiv  iiiMitiitiun.  lor  (Iu'm*  hmmhis 
Iwrjiisr  o(  a  unu  iMl  nml  to  ionic i  (lonoi.il-uiimiini.  ,iinlioiit>  to 
trl.itiwU       inslituiioii<ormouiii/r<l  liiuiM|ii.ilit>.  tlir  Im  ii'^in  this  sic  tioii 
will  l»r«in  il(M't(iijM(Arl  ulmIii  iu*  riiiir.iiion."' 

Ahliiniuli  thr  rxpiinsion  ol  M|.n|ii.itr  cnrollnu'nt  is  iilniost  iiiiivnxil,  tlir 
ucoui.ipliiiMl  (listriluitiot)  i^  Iji  lioiu  rvt  n:  iiioirovn\  sn  ioiis  (U  lii  ioiu  ics  in 
HiMilii.itr  r»!iM,iti«in  oppoitiiiiilirs  exist  in  Munr  Stjus.  Aaoiiliiiu  to 
Miiiistirs  ,  ,>  tliK  tuiMl  pUKlnrtivitx  in  r.u  li  SMtr  {^iv  t  ililr  \*I-4),  2U  St.itiw 
pOHhitr  U  wvr  tlijii  tlir  n.uion;}!  avrr.mr  of  10.2  dorttu's  drunvs  uiiintal 
l»\  puliiir  iiistitinioiis  prr  HHMMH>  popii  jiioii  ;in(l  Uwvr  lluii  tlir  ITlB 
ui.ininl  l,\  .ill  insiitinions.  six  St.iti's  plu>  tlir  Distiii  t  of  ColiiinlMa  ;nv 
tlHit  inn  ii:  ihr  iuiiiiIut  oI  ilortni;il  (hunvs  ;iu;irila!  Iiy  puhlir  institutions 
lull  imrt  or  Mirp.i^s  thr  ovit.iII  ihUioiKil  ;ivrniur  Ikt;iim-  of  thr  pirsnuvof 
liiulilx  pio.|imi\r  priviitr  iiiMiiutions.  l  ur  this  uroup,  the  (iHirimcirs  in 
Ihr  pnhlii  m  c  tor  niiiv  lir  n  trurr  inriiMirr  of  St.itr  ur.icliijtr  nrrcis  than  is 
inilir.iird  li\  thr  ( omhiiKition  ol  lioth  MTtois.  >incr  priviitr  institutions  oftrn 
srrw  thr  Nation  as  much  as  ihry  do  tlir  Statr  in  wliirh  thry  arr  locaU'd. 
AllhtMi-h  thr  privair  srttor  in  anothrr  uroup  of  dirrr  Stairs  tNrhraska, 
Drlauarr.  and  Montana)  is  hrlow  avrraur.  thr  pulilic  institutions  arr  not: 
thrv  produrr  niorr  dmtoratrs  prr  ifsidrnt  population  cluin  the  national 
avriai-r.  I  hr  l/i  Statrs  in  (Jroup  A  arr  in  thr  most  advantai^rtms  position: 
Ihr  priKlurtivitN  at  both  thr  puhlir  institutions  and  at  all  institutions  rxcrcds 
thr  national  avrraurs. 

In  \  iru  of  thr  rapid  growth  in  uraduatr  rnnillmrnts,  ihr  rrcrnt  rvidtMicc 
of  a  national  ovrrprodmtion  of  (hnnoratrs,  and  thr  lack  of  uraduatc 
opportuniiirs  in  somr  Statrs,  ihrrr  is  cirarly  a  nrrd  for  luorr  rlfrctivr  State 
planninu  and  rontrol.  Without  sonir  coninji  or  a  inasirr  plan,  unrestricted 
multiplic  ation  of  doctoral  prourams  can  lead  n>  ovrrprodurtion  and  to  an 
erodinu  of  ctmiprtilion  that  Irssrns  thr  quaMty  of  hoth  faculty  and  students. 
To  avoid  such  consrf|urnrrs,  mc»st  Stairs  rarrfidly  appraise^  thr  qualilira- 
lions  «>f  institutions  srrkinu  approval  lourant  doctorates  and  rvaluatr  such 
rr(|iirsts  on  thr  hasis  of  thr  onuoinu  overall  proitram  of  graduate  rducatiuti 
within  tlir  Statr. 

Such  a  iMiliry  was  rrsponsihlr,  in  part,  for  thr  fart  thai  only  Mt  instilu- 
lions  wrrr  addrd  to  thr  142  prrmiitrd  to  i»rant  thr  doc  toral  deurec  heiwern 
Prm  and  llHiH.  Drspitr  this  modrsi  inrrrasc\  ihr  accrlrrated  rate  al  which 
doctoral  programs  arr  lirinu  rxpandrd  at  thrsr  institutions  and  at  smaller 
ones  has  increased  their  share  of  the  total  I  \S.  doctoral  production.  Between 
1%1  and  I'J7(),  small  institutions  (annually  awarding  fewer  than  101) 


"  KxrltiHr-d  an*  Hnrtor.d  ptLi^ranis  in  such  proft  RHional  M-h^Mils  as  sniiinaries  and 
iik  iIkmI  .aid  law  scliools. 
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Table  Vt*!».«-Teit*year  trend  in  doctoral  productivity*  by  institutional 

capacity:  l960->70 


lnikfiti)tiim.il  ( ap<i<  iry^ 

■ 

j  Numh*»r  of 
i  »mti^(itinns 

roiifcrrrtl  jrrr«Tnit»fallil( 

Mi^vrdhi  <*onfrrfrd 

2<)l^  or  morr 
P»or  Irss 

r 

; 

H 

!  :V2 
!  ITrf) 

2^7 

7.  vi4 : 

2.147  ■ 
i.Ml7  ; 

•.1.1% 

1.M.7 
10. ;{ 

.i.7 

U.B 

47  tt^ 

14.4 
7.2 

r».4 

lutil 

IO.  »7j  ; 

2'».«7;$  ; 

I 

IINI.O 

l(H>.(| 

*  A%rr4«r  annual  nunihrr  of  diN  turil  dricrrr*  i-iinlrrml  during  IO«\rar  pcruKl. 

.Wir  John  I.  C:haw.  />^<»frf.  OmffffrJ  h  AU  rs.  htMuhnm:  By  Siaif.  .U<uifmic  FttU,  S^m.  4ndh,%H^ 

Mum,  ;w.f.;  fhruuah  Vif^^7*i,  V  S.  Ilrparinirm  of  llrahli.  lUluraiiun.  ami  Wrifarr.  Otltrr  of  t^UluraiuMi, 
\VaHhin«(im.  H  C  ,  l!>7i.  Sm  li  profrwonal  u  huia«  as  isr luinarirs  ami  mtrdiral  and  law  si  himlii  air  ludrd. 


doctural  decrees)  more  than  quadrupled  their  doctoral  dcqrce  output 
(from  1,774  to  8,053),  and  their  share  oftotal  doctoral  production  increased 
from  16.8  to  23  percent  (see  table  \J*5). 

Amonc^  the  factors  normally  considered  in  appraising  the  qualifications 
of  an  institution  seelcin^  approval  to  grant  doctorates  are  the  following:^ 

K  The  proposed  program  must  W  consistent  with  and  in  support  of  the 
objectives  of  the  institution.  In  turn,  the  proposed  program  must  be  sup- 
ported by  the  institution— by  insuring  quality^  at  the  undergraduate  and 
master's  level  of  instruction  and  by  providing  other  doctoral  programs  in 
complementar\*  fields  of  study. 

2.  The  relationship  of  the  proposed  program  to  existing  programs  in 
other  State  institutions  should  be  assessed.  Unnecessary  duplication  must 
be  avoided. 

3.  The  need  for  a  doctoral  program  in  a  particular  field  should  be 
established  in  terms  of  society*s  need  for  persons  with  the  qualifications 
represented  by  graduates  of  any  proposed  program. 

4.  No  doctoral  program  should  be  initiated  without  strong  prospects  for 
growth  and  future  excellence.  The  personnel  at  any  institution  beginning 
doctoral  training  not  only  should  understand  the  long  tradition  of  ex- 
cellence associated  with  the  degree  ljut  also  should  be  aware  of  the  responst* 
biliries  inherent  in  instruction  at  this  level. 

5.  The  institution  should  be  prepared  to  provide  and  improve  the 


A  composite  of  the  guidelines  recommended  in  the  .State  plans  of  Ohio  and  Oregon. 


mM:ruR.\t-i>A'kl.  c;K.\IM  I'ROtikAMS 


ri'MHirco  roquircHl  lor  t|U.ility  m;i<lii.it(*  prt>urams.  Of  liiKlicst  importance 
^racliMie  faculty  of  scholars.  Tlu'  iixtiiutioii  must  Ir*  prrpan*d  lo  mm 
such  umduaic  faculty  iicctis  as  salaries*  instructional  load*  •'csearch  uppor- 
tututi(*s«  saiilnitical  leave,  etc.  The  institution  slumld  have,  or  l)c  aWe  to 
accjuire  wiiliin  a  reaMMiable  leni»ih  of  time,  the  lilirary,  ren-arch  facilities^ 
and  frtlier  necessary  physical  facilities  and  equipment  required  hy  a 
graduate  program. 

ti.  The  institution  should  have  adequate  resources  in  the  form  of  fellow- 
ship awards,  assistants!) ips,  and  loan  funds  to  sup|)ort  t^raduate  students. 

The  quantitative  challenu«\s  which  a  St.ite  or  rin^ion  may  face  in  graduate 
education  cm  U*  easily  measured.  Less  visil>le,  althoui(h  no  less  exactingi 
are  the  demands  for  quality  that  uraduate  pnn*rams  impose  on  an  institu- 
tion.  Nt»  other  component  of  hi?lier  education  requires  greater  leadership, 
orti(ani/ation,  and  resources  than  diH's  uradiiatr  education.  However  real 
lliCM'  elements  are,  an  ex»irt  prescription  of  what  constitutes  the  necessar>' 
iuuredients  for  a  quality  qraduate  prouram  has  yet  to  Ik»  delineated.  Of 
some  assistance  is  an  examination  of  the  characteristics  of  institutions  with 
quality  uraduate  prourams  as  op|H»ed  to  those  without  quality  programs. 
A  prtyfile  of  institutional  characteristics  producing  high-quality  graduate 
prut»rams  has  heen  prepared  by  the  Nauonal  Science  Board.  Efforts  to 
improve  the  quality  of  uraduate  education  or  to  establish  new  graduate 
programs  can  Ik*  uuided  by  NSB  conclusions  as  to  what  constitutes  high 
quality  in  uraduate  education.^^ 

1.  Quality  is  an  attribute  of  the  total  institution,  including  the  graduate 
division-  not  merely  of  one  or  m4)re  of  its  parts. 

2.  Althouuh  si/e  will  not  insure  high  quality,  high-quality  graduate 
institutions  are  for  the  most  part  large  institutions,  high-quality  academic 
departments  are  larue  departments,  and  high-quality  graduate  programs 
tend  to  \k  characterized  by  relatively  large  student-faculty  ratios.  Factors 
supportinu  the  (*mphasis  on  size  are  the  following:  (a)  high-quality  graduate 
institutions  ha\e  u^Mierally  made  a  significant  commitment  to  graduate 
education  in  terms  of  size  relative  to  the  undergraduate  divisions;  (b)  high- 
quality  uraduate  institutions  have  hiruc  funding  resources  for  faculty, 
libiai  ies  and  lesearch  facilities:  and  (c)  well-qualified  students  tend  to  seek 
admission  to  the  liiuhest  quality  institutions,  thereby  contributing  to  their 
quality  and,  at  the  .snne  time,  generating  pressure  for  expansion. 

3.  The  m«»st  critical  resi>urce  of  a  graduate  institution  is  its  faculty,  and 
within  the  faculty,  the  position  of  full  professor  is  an  important  correlate 
of  institutional  quality.  Not  only  do  full  professors  numerically  constitute 

N.itional  Science  Board,  (iraduate  Hdufution  Pntametm  fof  Public  Policy,  NSB,  Na- 
tional Science  rmind.ition,  L  .S.  (;o\ernnient  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  1%9, 
pp.  |(ir»Hit». 
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till*  brurst  r.irtihv  r.ink  in  iln-  hiuluM  i|iKiliiy  iiistiuitions,  hut  their  ttn.innal 
coinpnisjtiiiiK  in  iKitiuiMl  cmnpciitiniK  is  a  iliriNivi*  lactur  in  isiahliNhiiit; 
and  iiKiiiitaiiiinu  the  <|iialiiy  of  the  iiiMitutioii. 


SPONSORED  RESEARCH 

KrstMivh  am!  ilc\rlu|iuu'nt  (H.  ii  D.i  in  ihr  riiiud  Stales  is  vm  hi|t 
husiuess.  li  is  iiriiuariK  spuiiMireil  aiut  cniutucteci  hy  the  Federal  (JoxtTn- 
ment  and  privatr  iiuhistrv.  Of  the  estimated  S2H  hilHon  spent  fur  R.  «:  Ih 
ill  I'lTj.  jl.lt  peunit  was  hiiided  hy  the  I'ederal  (iuvernment  and  40.4 
perenii  h\  iiidusirv.  Indiistrv.  supported  hy  its  own  and  hy  IVcleral  funds, 
perlnriiied  pn  eent  of  all  hasie  researeh,  applied  resi  areh.  and  develop* 
inent.  I  lir  share  pi*rfoiined  liy  other  sreuirs  was  as  follows:  Federal  (Jovern- 
niem.  M  i  peremt:  eolhijes  and  iiniver>ities.  M»/J  percent:  federally 
fiindeil  k.  it  I),  eenteis  assotiated  with  universities  and  colleues,  2.« 
peneni:  and  othrr  nonprolit  institutions.  J.*)  lu'reent.'**^ 

I  he  I  edrral  (Mivernment  is  aki  the  primary  Miurie  of  funds  for  hasic 
and  applied  resrareh  at  T.  S.  eollruc  s  and  universities."  IVdenil  funds 
aeeouiited  Un  7«».L'  permit  of  total  K.  iS:  I),  support  hi  fiseal  year  1971; 
the  rein.iiiider  was  provided  hy  State  and  Im  al  uuvernments  (<i.3  pert*ent) 
and  nonuoveriiiiient  oru*ini/atioiis  (14.')  perecnt)  isce  tahle 

In  I*J7|  the  amount  sprnt  on  resrareli  liy  eolleues  and  universities  was 
estimated  at  SlJltia  millioiK  whieli  was  sliuhtly  over  STlKMKHI  |ht  institu- 
tion, or  S2.htH)for  everv  faeulty  memhrr.  R.  ii  |>.  activity  was  not,  however, 
evenly  distrihuted.  In  fact,  with  the  possihlc  exception  of  endowment 
lioldinus.  no  aspect  of  hiulicr  education  is  more  concentrated  in  a  few 
very  prestiuious  institutions  than  i<  sponsored  riscan  h.  The  real  hravy^ 
weiuhts  in  colleue  and  university  research  are  the  lianclfnl  of  liiajor  in- 
stitutions with  unexccUed  faculties  and  facilhies-  institutions  at  which 
research  is  an  inteural  part  of  the  academic  pmuranu  iiiseparalile  from 

r.  S.  Dt'p.ii'nnt'iit  (if  Cunaiirrcr.  Kiirrau  iif  ilir  Clrmuft.  .SV/^/i «//  Jhstrmf  «/  thr 

!*mtf'/  .V/.i/#»-  iuTJ.  {  \  s.   ml  Printhiu  Ofliif.  WaHhiiiutiiii,  II.       I<«7j,  p.  riJI, 

Of  ihr  total  iif  ^.(.4}i0  inillion  in  IVilt  nil  siippiirt  tii  iiistitiitiniDi  tif  liiulii  r  fuliic.ittuii 
fi)r  jll  piir|Mi!;f&  in  ftsiMl  vcir  Im7K  S\M^  iiitlliiin  or  Vi  |ii*rcnu  was  uwil  fc^r  n*mMrrh 
iiiiil  tlrvrlopiiinit.  J'lit*  IVilt  nil  .lui-ncy  siiiin-(*s  iif  this  K.  &  D*  Aiippcirt  W(*rr  an  fiillim^ft: 
Witiun.il  hiHtitutoH  of  llr.iltlK  llVAW  i7.0  p<Tcnit;  l><*pjrtiiinit  of  IMniM*.  IXU  pirenit; 
Natioii.tl  Scinicr  I'liiimijiioiK  14.np<Tcrnt:  l>rpaiiiii«  ol  of  lltMltli.  Ethicaiiun.  aiiU  WVh 
fare  (rxiitiKivr  of  thr  WitioiMl  liisiiluii-s  of  HtMlthK  H  I  p-rrnit;  Njiiun.il  AtTon;iiitics 

.iikI  Sp.irf  Aciininiiarjtiiin.  8.  {  prrrrnt:  Atuiiiir  iairr^y  Co  itt»iiin.  TkII  pcrcnil: 

I>p.irtnit*ot  of  Auririiltiirf\  'i.  i  prrrt-m:      ollit*r  soiirct*H.  Ti.M  prrrnit. 

Suuu'f:  Wition.il  Srirnce  rouiid.iiioiK  t'tdoal  Sttf-fntrt  to  rmtniittfi,  f.W/^i»**.  an  f/  Stiff  ted 
\nnpfofil  ImNhifiotiK,  I'tnal  )W/f  /'i//,  I'.S.  Govrrniiiriit  IViiitilitt  Of!ice\  W.uliiiimoii. 
D.C.,  P>7  I.  p.  47. 
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si-licil;irslu|i.  I \v(-iiiyst\  of  iIk'm'  ttiMilulu^ns  in  tinal  year  1971  riTclvcd  at 
least  I  iHTccni  ul  the  SK344  iiiillitiu  tti  IViliral  funds  alliH-aii'd  lu  rolleqcH 
and  univcrsiiirs  for  rrsfairh  and  dcvrlupiucnt.  Clulleciivoly,  iliese  2li 
uuurrsiiiis  ;icn»unu*d  49  prrceiii  iif  all  R.  &  I).  Federal  fundinu.  TUv 
llHI  top^rankiuu  insttuuious  received  llU  |n*reenl  ol  all  R.  &  I).  I  ederal 
lunils  and  die  lup  2U0  reeeived  9H  perceiil.  *rims  2(H»  insiiiuiions,  a  |K*rcenl 
of  ilie  total  of  2j4h>,  received  nearly  all  of  the  Federal  dollars  all(K*ated  to 
colleges  and  universities  for  nsearcli  and  develofinient. 

It  is  not  ditlitult  to  rmiuni/e  the  circuinstaiices  that  arc  n*sp<msihle  for 
and  to  a  lar^e  extent  justify  the  concentratinn  o(  research  at  a  few  instilu* 
tions.  At  preseiii  the  nuinlHT  of  |H'i*sons  cpialitied  to  earr>  on  tliis  hif^hly 
speeiali/ed  activity  is  limited.  Such  individuals  naturally  i;ravitate  to 
institutions  eonductinu  outstanding  research.  Another  reastin  is  the  fact 
that  iiiueh  CHivernmeiit^spiHiHired  research  requires  the  use  of  costly  and 
not  iiifre(|iiently  rare  e(|uipment  and  material.  Atomic  nvictors  particle 
a«eeleratt»rs,  and  the  like  are  stnne  of  the  more  e\|H*nsive  resi^arch  tiHiN 
uhieh  oiiK  a  few  larue  universities  can  alford  to  huy  and  o|>erate.  Finally, 
the  re|MMtecl  deinonstratttni  of  research  competence  hy  lar^e  universities 
estahliNlics  their  reputation  and  huiUls  conitdence  ainont;  supiKirtint;  at^en* 
cies  that  perpetuate  fundtiiu  patterns. 

Ahhouuh  the  dominance  of  federally  sup|)ortcd  retvarch  at  a  few  uni- 
versities is  widely  rm>mii/.ed.  State  res|Minsihility  toward  research  should 
not  he  overltMiked.  Hiirty^tivo  Slates  are  represetitixl  hy  at  least  one  puhlic 
university  on  the  list  of  the  top  lUO  institutions  rm-ivint;  Federal  rc^search 
funds  in  1971.  Moreover,  much  research  in  the  siKial  sciences,  humanities, 
and  arts  is  piTformed,  alheit  on  modest  budt^ets,  hy  many  institutions  in  all 
States.  The  .Stated  role  should  Ih*  to  provide  financitil  support  that  will 
extend  research  activities  to  a  liroader  spixtrum  of  institutions  and  also  to 
encouraue  inde|HMident  research  and  scholarship  in  areas  servina  State 
interests.  In  addition,  the  Stales  should  assist  tlu*ir  principal  public  and 
private  universities  to  obtain  Federal  support  pro|>oriional  to  their  rcsi^arch 
capabilities. 

While  there  is  no  yardstick  for  mea.surtnu  an  instituiionN  true  capacity 
to  perform  research,  the  most  obvious  factor  is  personnel.  I'he  |MTsons  in- 
volved  must  Ik*  not  oidy  well  qualified  in  their  lields  but  also  creative  and 
industrious.  A  source  of  faculty  quahix  ratini;s  (to  Ik*  used  as  an  indicator  of 
institutiunal  capacity  to  perform  research  offectlvely)  is  Allan  Canter's  An 
A^^r^^mrni  of  Qjiahty  in  (ifaduate  hlmaUun^  published  in  I96tt  hy  the  Ameri* 
can  Ciouncit  on  Education. ( Earlier  ctinducted  a  subjective  Kur\*ey  among 
academic  scholars  as  to  the  quality  of  the  graduate  facuUy  at  IU6  universi- 

Ibid.,  p. 

All  updated  coiiipaiiion  report  by  Kticisr  and  Andrnicn«  A  Rating  of  Crwtuatf  /Vo« 
j^atfts,  was  published  by  the  American  Council  t»ii  Education  in  l!l7U.  (See  bibliography 
at  end  of  chapter.) 
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tics.  Utiivorsiiios  wliirli  aviT.iuftl  10  diKioratos  a  year  duiinu  1953-62 
were  iiicludetl.  ( )nc  hundred  or  more  judijinciiis  were  obtained  for  mosi  of 
the  29  fields  of  jiludy  siir\ryi*d.  Deparuneiual  chairmen  and  senior  and 
junior  scholars  were  asked  lo  desc  rilK*  the  qualiiy  of  the  graduate  faculty 
in  their  respective  Jields  in  the  folU^wiiiu  Nuhjective  terms:  '*dislint|[uished/' 
••strums/*  -tjiHid/'  •'aiU-quaie/'  'Mnaruinair  'Mioi  suilicient  to  provide 
acceptable  doctoral  traininu/*  and  '•insuflicicnt  information/'  While 
serious  quesiioiis  may  Ir»  raisi'd  as  to  the  validity  of  an  opinion  sm\ey  on 
faculty  c|Uality,  the  professional  qualiiications  and  knowKxiRe  pt>ssessed  by 
tlu^  judues,  I  heir  hiuh  din^rw  of  consensus  and  the  ai(reemcnl  Ix^tween 
surwy  rcNults  and  other  indicators  of  institutional  quality  support  the 
reliabilitx  o\'  the  liiidinus. 

The  lieUU  t>f  study  which  received  the  largest  amount  of  FediTal  research 
suppc»rt  are  the  life  sciences  (4H  jH^rccnt  of  total  Federal  R.  &  I),  support), 
pliyMc.it  Hieiices  il7  peiccMi),  and  en\»ineerinn  1 10  percent).  In  1971 
Mippoi  t  in  tliesr  ihree  heUls  ainounti^d  to  H2  percent  of  the  total  research 
funding  for  eolleues  and  universities  provided  by  the  Department  of 
IMeiw:  percent  of  that  provided  by  the  IVpartment  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  WeHaie;  .">»  peireni  of  the  funds  provided  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation:  and  7ti  percent  of  the  funds  providi^d  by  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Adtninisiraiani.^** 

Cartter's  study  evaluated  the  uraduate  faculty  of  17  academic  disciplines 
in  the  biohmieal  and  phyNical  sciences  and  in  en5inecrinR.  From  these 
ratings  an  index  was  computed  to  repiM  t  the  avnagt  score  for  the  graduate 
faculty  in  17  disciplines  at  82  uiiiversiiii^.  If  an  institution  had  no  depart- 
ment in  a  Ciiven  discipline,  a  "marijiiiar*  rating  of  1.50  was  assigned, 
indicating  a  minimal  capability  to  perform  sponsonxl  rescarclu  The 
relation>liip  between  this  index  and  the  average  amount  of  Federal  funds 
received  for  research  and  development  during  the  I9t)4-titi  period  is  shown 
in  Agure  \'I-3. 

While  the  plot  obviously  indicates  a  positive  correlation  between  the 
quality  and  nunilHT  of  graduate  departments  in  the  disciplines  examined 
and  the  amount  of  Federal  support  rtxeived  for  research,  a  wide  variance 
exists.  The  most  heavily  fuiiditl  institutions  received  twice  as  much  Federal 
support  as  the  least  funded  institutions  having  the  same  index  ratings.  Thus, 
mtist  institutions  with  an  index  score  of  1.50  to  2  received  Federal  research 
funding  ranging  from  S3  to  S6  million;  those  scoring  from  2  to  2.50  generally 
received  from  S^i  to  S13  million,  and  insthutions  scoring  2.70  and  above 
received,  in  most  instances,  l)etween  SI 2  and  $35  million. 

This  quality  and  numlw  index  of  graduate  departments  provides  only 
an  estimate  of  each  institution's  potential  for  performing  research  in  the 
disciplines  involved.  Even  if  this  potential  were  precisely  known,  there  arc 


^  National  .Science  Foundation,  op.  cit.,  p.  Wh 
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a  great  many  utluT  facttMS  wltii  li  csialilisli  and  uuvcrn  the  ahilUy  of  an 
institution  to  efiectiwiy  conduct  sponsored  research.  Some  universities  are 
by  choice  li^s  research  oriented  and  mort*  student  or  community  oriented. 
If  the  facuhy  has  a  di*cided  |)reference  for  basic  research  and  independent 
study,  for  example,  the  institution  may  turn  down  restrictive  serxiee  or 
development  contracts  even  thouuh  they  are  well  funded.  Some  institutions 
become  entant;led  in  lon(;-term  contractual  commitments  that  extend  their 
research  activities  Inryond  tliat  initially  visualised  or  desired.  The  rco- 
i^raphical  location  of  an  institution  often  may  have  a  strong  Itearint;  on  its 
suitalnlity  as  a  research  center  or  an  insthution  may  maintain  and  operate 
highly  spiTialized  e€|uipment  -  factors  which  have  little  to  do  with  the 
quality  of  the  faculty.  Finally,  the  index  estimates  r(Ni*arch  potential  only 
in  the  biolouieal  and  natural  sciences  and  in  ent^ineerins:  research  capa- 
bilities in  the  social  sciences  and  humanities  arc  not  reported.  It  is  also  clear 
that  restvin  li  fundinu  often  is  not  proportional  to  the  talent  required.  The 
Hierit  t»f  a  project  and  the  possible  yii^nificance  or  impact  of  its  outcome  may 
prompt  overly  qenerou^^  support.  Statlinu  in  iMith  quantity  and  quality  may 
exceed  actual  needs.  .Sums  allotted  for  equipment  and  its  operation, 
expendable  supplies,  adniinistration,  travel,  and  other  overhead  expcnsis 
may  alsi>  result  in  total  funding  disproportitmate  to  the  talent  required. 

For  compariscm  purposes,  the  influence  of  the  aforementioned  factors, 
to  a  dev;ree,  can  lie  partially  neutralized  by  careful  selection  of  peer  institu- 
tions. For  example,  if  two  Ian;e  midwestern  public  universities  with  similar 
institutional  purposes  and  goals  receive  disproportionate  research  funding 
in  comparison  with  tlte  relative  quality  and  number  of  their  respective 
graduate  departml^nts,  such  a  discrepancy  may  warrani  futtlier  investiga- 
tion if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  determine  and  perhaps  justiiy  the  dis- 
parity. l)eterminint{  the  cause*;  of  discrepancies  should  be  useful  to  those 
institutions  that  wish  to  attract  more  research  funding. 

By  way  of  summary,  sponsored  research  in  higher  education,  while 
certainly  big  business,  is  not  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  American 
higher  education  system.  The  top  2(K)  institutions  received  a  dispropor- 
tionate 98  percent  of  the  total  SI, 344  million  in  Federal  funds  allocated 
for  R.  &.  I),  in  1971;  only  833  million  went  to  the  other  377  instuutions 
receding  such  funds.  The  remaining  2,029  colleges  received  no  Federal 
money  for  research.  Similarly,  only  about  one-fourth  of  all  college  and 
university  faculty  members  engage  in  separately  budgeted  research.^'  The 


Dunhanu  Wright,  and  Chandler,  op.  cit.,  p.  37. 
According  to  1%0  ACE  data,  thr  traching-mcarch  tntrrrsU  of  facuhy  are  as  follows: 
4 J  percent  heavily  interested  in  research;  19.H  percent  interested  in  both  teaching  and 
research  but  more  inclined  tow  ard  research;  :i4.4  percent  interested  in  both  teaching  and 
research  but  more  inclined  toward  teaching;  and  41.8  percent  hea^-^ly  interested  in 
teaching.  See  Alan  E.  Bayer,  Collefif  and  rnuersitv  Faculty:  A  Siaiisikal  Description^  ACE 
Research  Reportt*  vol.  5,  no.  American  Council  on  Education,  Washington,  D.  C, 
1970,  p.  13. 
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nMMMis  l.T  ilir  < oiMtMiii.iiinii  of  iiioiioy  ;iiul  Miriil  ;uv  lliroH\)ltl:  (1)  ihc 
buxfi's  clnn.iiiil  ior  riMMrili  cxrolloiicc  a  rdaiivcly  rare  ratniiiuciily; 
(2)  lUv  Kirur  proporiuin  of  rosoarcli  fuiuls  allutlcd  lo  iho  natural  siicncw 
ami  oiiuiiuvrinu;  ami  Ci)  the  fai  I  tlial  only  a  fow  insiiuitions  can  airord  ihe 
unu|ui-  aiut  iosily  riiiitptiinu  m|uiritl  loi  iho  iVMaiili.  VVhaicvor  ihe 
rrasiMis.  ilic  consi*(|uonrr>  of  ilniyint*  sinalUT  iiisiittiiiuns  iho  stimulus 
pro\tiU*(l  h>  ivsiairii  aiv  lar  roaclitut*.  1  lio  nivcl  to  iiinhiKv  more  iiistttu* 
liiMiH  III  riiiiiK*il  ivsiMirh  is  tioarly  cviilnit.  State  planiiint;  agencies  arc  in 
an  csciilom  pusitiun  to  .isscrt  a  stronu  inHucncc  in  this  regard. 
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academic  register  of  available  personnel. 
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thrtrtl  by  till'  virwH  nl  itiftii  tttnl  iilisi*ri  i*ts  iru  iiilitii;  tlt«ut  i«'|itit.iliiiiks.  Iliiity-M\  ilisi'U 
phtirs  .tir  roiiMiinvil.  Ilir  |h  it  i;tiHi|>s  tti.tkitit*  thr  iu«lt*itit'iits  .in*  M'liol.trs  .nid  tlt*|>.trU 
iii'  iil  tl  I  li.uitii*  II  wt'M'  iskt'il  Im  «-\.iIii  i|f  ihrii  tf^iwi  tt\r  «iisi  i|>Ui)t*s  .1!  I  itisfitti* 
Uiiits  lli.it  .lu.ttilrii  III  mmr  iIih  Im .iti*s  i:i  i\\t*  iMiU  pnj  tirr.iiii*.  K.itiiit*s  urn*  n*- 
qu«Mt*il  b.iM  il  nil  til  ilir  i|U.iUty  i»l  tlif  i*t  .iilii.tU'  l.u  ulty,  U>)  ih**  «  t!«rti\ni«'ss  nf  tlir  iUnr- 
total  |>iiii*t  .ii:i.  .iiui  u  )  .III  isliiii.it*- 1*1  nTiMit  4ii.iiii*«*s  in  tlir  <|ii.ility  tit  i*i-.t<lu.tttM*(litiMtH»tt. 
I  III*  c|U.rltlv  II?  Hir  ill  iillv  u.i^  i.itfd  in  <«*v«Mi  4*.it(*i>iii  ti>:  Uistti}i*iiisb«'tl,  snmii*:,  K«hmI,  .ulr- 
<|u.iti\  iii.iii;iti.il.  tint  stitlii-H'tit  lur  diMtm.tl  ti-.iiniiii*.  .iiitl  iiistilltt  iriit  tiiloiiii.iiion.  Nti* 
niiTii'.it  si  iiiiN  \M*tr  .isNii*tii*i|  tl)  r.ii  li  r.itiiii;  tiTiii.  with  tlw  ivstiltiiii*  .twr.i^r  sfoivs  Ih^uii; 
us»t*il  to  «lrtiTiiiiiii*  i  itik  .nil!  to  cLissity  institutions. 
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MEETING  AREA  EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM  AND  CAPACITY  NEEDS 


Kt'ciiicrd  to  its  siinplrst  tc*riiis.  ihr  fniulaiiicntal  {nir|>osi*  of  hiuhtr  rcliica- 
tion  pliiiHutiu  .It  \\\r  Suiv  It'vi  I  is  \o  proviclr  iiiforiiiaiion  atui  rrconimcnda- 
tioiis  for  thr  cirvriopiiicMit  of  a  tutai  statruiilr  systnii  of  postsi*coiidary 
rchicatii>n  that  rfsidnits  rxprct  aiul  scK'iny  n'qiiirfs.  This  systrin  and  it» 
pri>urains  .irr  i:ot  i;t*iu*i .illy  virwrd  as  cotuplrtc*  until  {i)  institutions  can 
t*nroll  all  |M*rM>iis  al»lr  and  williiiu  m  pursiir  coUri;r*lr\rl  work^  and  (2) 
sinirial  iiri'ds  fur  trainnl  workers  ,irr  lUftJ 

Somi'  of  the  c|ualit.itivc*  as|nrts  of  ilrvrlopinu  such  a  sysieni-  providint; 
more  rdiicational  op|N>rtiitutirs,  dHiniiiu  the  diH<Tential  functions  of  in- 
stitutioiK.  and  « stal»lisluiit:  t^tiideiines  for  excellence-  are  discussed  in  pre- 
vious chapters.  A  uiodt  l  to  assist  in  identifyinti:  the  total  rt\st*r\'oir  of  human 
talent  tli.it  .1  .system  of  hiuhcT  education  must  eventually  accommodate  is 
presenttcl  in  chapter  l\\  Attention  is  now  din*cted  to  the  quantitative 
nutans  l>y  which  a  State  can  accomplish  such  an  objective.  This  chapter 
focuses  on  the  niniilHT  of  |)ersuns  who  must  Ix*  accommodated  and  the 
f.ieilities  needed  to  serw  them.  The  needs  of  the  economy  and  of  society 
an*  constdeied  in  chapter 


OVERVIEW 

ICvery  Stnte  shotiUI  sttidy  continuously  the  kind,  numIxT,  and  size  of 
pulilie  hii^her  edtie.uion  instittttions  that  will  Ix*  needed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  qiudiiiecl  students  and  at  the  s;un(*  time  in;ike  reconmtendations  as  to 
the  i^eneral  location  of  stich  instittitions.  In  conducting  the  studies  involved, 
three  objectives  are  vital:  (I)  to  provide  within  the  State  an  enrollment 


Mn  a  dttnfH*racy.  the  n*spi>nsilMlity  for  manpower  train ini^  is  mrt  when  educational 
opportunities  are  n*adiiy  iivaiiablr.  on  a  fn^e-choice  basis,  to  qualified  applicants  in  all 
otTupations.  Severe  cx*cnpational  shortai;t*s  may  justify  temporary  lowerinp^  of  admission 
re(|iiirrments  and  increasing  finanrial  aid  to  (*ncouraf;e  enrollmenf  in  certain  fields,  but 
ultimately  reliance  must  be  plact*d  on  a  lalxir  market  that  adjusts  to  supply  and  demand. 
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ca|Kirity  lor  iiiitivipatrd  studnil  .inriulaiur  in  vmU  ;iira  u(  icroijni/rcl 
prouiain  turd.  (2)  to  cnctniraur  iiKtttutional  <U*vc*io|iiiirtit  and  urowtli 
nMisiMriit  wiih  assiitiuni  ditlrrrntial  riinctiuiis^  atid  (3)  lo  rx|Mnd  (*\istini; 
i'arililics  aiul  itiilialt*  lu'u  [irour.ons  in  suvh  a  w.iy  :is  to  rnliann*  i»foi»i\i pin- 
eal aLTrssihiiity  and  rllrrlixf  prot^rani  clusttTini*;.  Insnrinu  rntnmh  places  - 
whrn  and  whrrc  nrrd(*d  U«  vwry  .iMr  and  inttTrst(*d  |H*rson  and  pro* 
vidinu  thr  kind  of  prouranis  n*cpitnHl  involvr  .1  nnnplrs  svi  of  projrctions 
and  analyst's.  Such  coniplrxity  rt*quircs  that  the  niajur  |K*rtin('nt  stndi(*s  Iv 
d(*lincatcd  first .  Once  iht*  entire  o)x*r<ition  and  scqu(*ncc  art*  explained^ 
details  can  Ih*  tilled  in.  l*h(*  cnsuint::  studies,  soniewtiat  simplified,  consti- 
tuie  the  major  elements." 

Statf-lfvel  sttulii*H: 

I.  Kcvirw  naiional  anil  Statt*  trrtitls  and  ^tiaU  rrlat(*d  to  hiRiicr  education  to 
iil«*unl'v  i  pmiitionH  ami  p«>lirit'R  that  will  likriy  atrc^ct  thr  dircrtion  and  (:oj(iii\«*H  of 
prom  am  ana  «  *ii  Hay  planiiint;.  TUs  rrviru-  should  n-sult  in  a  statrinrnt  of  intrnt 
and  assumptions  upon  whirh  projt*ctions  and  n*c(Hnmrndations  can  In*  Itasrd. 

J.  Kstablish  thr  ^rnrral  ina^niiudt*  and  pnnfrrssivr  structure*  of  State*  hi|K;hrr  c*duca<* 
tion  i'nroilmer  ts  hy  pmjtTtint;  statmidi*  rnroilmrnts  by  h*\fl  of  instruction. 

^.  Study  col lri;i*  studt*nt  migration,  tin*  major  ol>j(*ctivr  In^init  tit  pn*di(  t  tht*  amount 
and  dirivtion  of  intmtatc*  collc*i;r  migration  in  ordrr  to  ascrrtain  its  rtlW*t  on  State 
enrol  hnrnts. 

4.  Ck)nvt*rt  Stati*  totals  into  rnrolhni^nt  projections  liy  typi*  and  control  of  institu- 
tion, hy  !t*\Tl  of  instruction,  and  In*  uiit;rati<in  status. 

\  Study  the  distribution  of  prencnt  and  future  hi|;h  school  i^aduatea  and  their 
college  attendance  rati*s  in  tin*  variotis  counties  and  <*ccinomic  areas  o(  the  State*.  Such 
an  analysis  can  provide  the  {geographical  data  requir<*d  fc»r  c<ill(*ff(*  expansion  and  new 
college  location  to  Im*  nndertaken  in  response*  to  local  (*nrollment  potentials  and  ac- 
ct^ibility  needs. 

Area  and  institutional  studies: 

Project  the  enrollments  i>f  indivi<lual  campuses,  usin|^  differential  area  attendance 
rates.  (If  potential  enrollments  exceed  etirrent  institutional  capabiliti(*s.  sec  the  three 
options  for  arcommiKlatinft  additional  enrollments  in  studt(*s  nos.  7  and  K.) 

7.  .study  the  followinu  options  for  accommodating  additional  student  enrollments: 
(a)  n^dirt'ctini;  students  ami  (b)  increasiuR  the  capability  of  existinff  institutions.  I'he 

'  I  he  studit^s  and  anal>*ses  proposed  in  this  chapter  havr  iM-en  deveh>ped  from  a  review 
of  pre.'.  t*dures  employed  by  State  planning  aff«*ncie8  as  well  as  tiy  individuals.  The  overall 
approach,  however,  is  nto.%t  closc*ly  patterned  aftt*r  that  nstul  by  California  in  preparing 
the  Vl«»0*7">  Master  Plan  for  Hiijher  Education.  .See  tmhlulinnnl  Cap*icilhi  and  Area 
\fetli  i]f  Cnlijnrnia  Puhhc  Ht^hef  Educuttnn,  19(10- IU7!t^  preparcil  for  the  IJaison  C'-ommitter 
of  the  Kegvents  of  th<'  L'ni\*(Tsity  of  l!alifomia  and  the  State  Board  of  Education  and 
for  the  Master  fV'*n  xs  «ry  T«*am  by  the  Technical  (Committee  on  Institutional  Capaci* 
ties  and  .\rea  Needs  (Uoyd  N.  Morrisett.  chairman),  University  of  California,  Bt*rkeley, 
February  l*l»d. 


UVtRVItW 


siYoml  o|Hion  tan  act  oiii|»)isIm(I  U\  vWwMuk  insii  iKtional  tiinf,  initialing  yrar- 
rountl  opfraiiun*  im  rt  asini?  annual  urowtli  ratf,  ur,  if  ntrtHwary,  raising  tnrollmmt 
ceilini!^. 

H.  Iflrntifv  iln-  nt't  tl  for  additional  lii«hi  r  rduraiion  ivntm.  If  rxistinR  campust-s 
c  anniit  ao  uinitind.Kc  t  uiolli-t  s  tir  an  a  nliu  atinii.il  nrt-ds  an-  umiu  t.  nt  w  institiiticms 
nniHt  Im'  piannrd.  Sp.uT«  ly  M  ttlt'd  an  as  may  Iw  st  rvtti  liy  lablr  I V  or  radio,  by  v\- 
ti'nMon  riaHRi'H.  or  by  fllndtn^  student  tonnnutatiuii  ;ind  Uiaril-amUroiMU  cxpt'mi'H. 

Thv  priTodinij  cii»lit  >tudics  air  di>cusH'cl  individually  in  the  cnsuini; 
siTtiuns  ol  this  chapter.  'rouctlKT  they  constitute  the  total  frame-work 
within  which  a  State  can  ex|K*ct  to  meet  the  hiuher  education  program 
and  capacity  needs  of  its  cili/ciis.  Perspective  and  overall  direction  can  be 
achieved  if  tliis  outline  and  sequence  are  kept  in  mind.  Perspective  can  also 
Ih'  gained  from  the  i^raphical  summary  in  tiuure  \'ll*l.  It  illustrates  some 

Figure  VI 11.  -  llluftrativ*  distribution  pitttrnsof  Sutt  Itvtl  mrollmtntt 
IP  higher  fdueation 
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of  the  various  types  of  enrollment  distribution  patterns  measured  and 
pnijected  in  studies  nos.  2,  3,  and  4. 

Projection  Methodology 

The  nirthiKtoloiT^*  for  projecting  State  enrollment  totals  is  presented  in 
appc^ndix  A.  SfxTial  prcKedures  to  projeei  enrollments  for  individual 
campuM*s«  taking  into  account  variations  in  area  attendance  rates,  are 
discussed  in  a  later  section  of  this  chapter.  Even  with  the  most  exacting 
ttThniques,  however,  prrdictinKcoUej^e  enrollments  is  a  hazardous  undertake 
ini?  I  H'cause  of  the  nunilitT,  variety,  and  uncertainty  of  the  variables  involved. 
Since  it  is  im[iossible  to  foresee  everythint;  that  will  influence  enrollment 
rates  in  the  years  ahead,  the  usual  procedure  is  simply  to  make  a  projection 
b.i.^*d  on  a  continuana'  of  presi*nt  trends,  presuminjs;  that  at  some  later 
|M>int  in  the  projtxtion  period  a  js^eneral  leveling  off  of  enrollment  rates 
will  occur  as  the  potential  maximum  is  approached.  Those  assumptions 
iKMrint^diriTtly  on  enrollment  projection  that  should  be  spelled  out  include 
the  following:  exptxted  rates  of  total  Stair  population  growth  and  economic 
development;  high  school  rt^tention  rates  and  geographic  distribution  of 
graduates;  future  anticipated  admission  policies,  curriculums,  and  such 
other  factors  aflectini;  enrollments  as  overall  college  entrance  rates,  patterns 
of  student  residence,  attendance  rates  at  individual  institutions,  and  the 
ability  of  institutions  to  accommodate  everyone  who  would  enroll  if  any 
or  all  of  these  assumptions  were  to  liecome  fact. 


REVIEW  OF  STATE  GOALS  AND 
STATEMENT  OF  ASSUMPTIONS 


Goal^oriented  direction  Is  especially  necessary  to  guide  the  planning  of 
such  fundamentals  as  institutional  capacities  and  locations.  The  acid  test 
of  planning  these  program  elements  is,  of  course,  the  degree  to  which  the 
results  achieve  the  desired  objectives.  Because  goals  in  higher  education 
generally  declare  intent  rather  than  establish  specific  achievement  levels^ 
a  definitive  evaluation  of  success  is  often  difficuU.  Nevertheless,  goals, 
however  ideologically  conceived,  do  provide  the  necessary  direction,  pur- 
pose, and  sometimes  the  parameters  required  for  systematic  progressive 
planning. 


REVIEW  OF  STATE  GOALS  AND  SI  AIEMENT  OP  ASSUMPTIONS 


Some  coininunly  staled  hiKher  fducalion  goals  relevant  to  education 
program  planning  are:^ 

1 .  Tif  imivid^*.  iasofor  i»  praitUahlr,  equal  and  opm  educatioiml  oppoftunity 
beyond  high  school  tlirou^h  (a)  pruKratm  fullillinR  all  (qualiiied)  persons*  needs  for 
economic  and  social  self-sufficiency,  (b)  equalisation  of  cost  and  ideographical  accessi- 
bility throughcnit  the  State,  and  (c)  elimination  of  nnaneial  barriers. 

2.  To  identify  and  encoiirai^e  all  capable  youths  to  continue  their  education  beyond 
high  school,  with  opportunities  not  restricted  by  race,  creed,  or  national  origin. 

*i.  Ti\  establish  a  s>'Steni  of  post-high  school  t*ducation  through  graduate  and  pro- 
fessional levels  tliat  will  meet  State  and  national  needs  for  trained  manpower  and 
higher  educational  servict^s. 

4.  Ti>  foster  « ontinued  growth  in  extent  and  quality  of  research  and  development 
by  State  colk*ges  and  universiti(*s  to  meet  State  and  national  requirements. 

3.  To  contribute  to  the  welUbeing  of  the  community. 

(>.  To  foster  diversity  and  flexibility  among  and  within  institutions,  while  obsers  ing 
tite  need  for  dilferential  functions  in  onier  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication  and  to 
conserve  re!miirce«. 

7  To  facilitate  and  encourage  private  colleges  and  universities  to  assume  as  large  a 
share  as  feasible  in  meeting  present  and  future  higher  educational  needs.  To  foster  an 
integrated  i  ystt*m  of  public  and  private  institutions  with  concomitant  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  both  sectors. 

H.  To  maintain  sufficient  faculty,  facilities,  and  budgetary  support  to  meet  the 
State*8  toul  higher  education  nec*ds,  both  quantitative  and  qualitative. 

9.  To  utilise  fully  and  elTicie^ntly  the  available  resources  at  privately  and  publicly 
controlled  colleges  and  univtTsities. 

10.  To  give  continuing  emphasis  and  encouragement  toward  improving  the  quality 
and  academic  excellence  of  all  instructional  programs.  To  sustain  academic  freedom. 

These  olyectives  or  themes  an*  referred  to  not  only  in  this  chapter, 
but  thtoughout  the  book  as  well.  They  represent  the  major  principles 
which  guide  many  States  in  the  expansion  and  development  of  higher 
education.  (Criteria  and  principles  to  be  followed  when  determining  the 
need  for  additional  public  institutions  are  presented  in  a  later  section  of 
this  cliapter.) 

Like  many  other  variables  affecting  estimates  of  program  needs,  State 
•*ducdtionai  goals,  together  wtih  policies  for  their  attainment,  are  subject 
to  change.  Thus  assuinplions  must  lie  made  with  regard  to  both  antici* 
pated  changes  and  continuance  of  existing  condtiions.  Unless  there  is 
clear  evidence  of  changes  in  either  intended  goals  or  policy,  it  is  generally 
assumed  that  declared  positions  governing  State  higher  education  will 


•These  sutements  incorporate  in  condensed  form  the  higher  education  goals  fire* 
quently  found  in  State  master  plans  and  supporting  documents.  See,  for  example,  Coats 
Jor  Hinfur  Education  in  .Vw  Jnsey,  The  RfRfnts  Statmidt  Plan  for  the  Expansion  and  Dtveti^ 
mm  of  Higfter  Education.  f964  (New  York),  and  The  Rote  and  Scope  of  Oklatwma  Higher 
Education, 
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miiain  iitirliatim d.  It  in  alsi>  ^(*lu*rally  assiiiiiccl  llial  ihr  siauis  quo  will 
Ik*  niaintaiiied  fur  varial>l(s  whost'  future  iiifltit'iur  cannot  lie  anticipatctl. 
Areas  in  witich  assumption!;  may  Ik*  inado  include  the  cTonoir.ic  conditions 
of  the  State  and  the  Nation,  the  |Hi]itical  and  military  situation  of  the 
country,  colh'ire  eiurance  rates,  the  role  of  prixate  institutions,  patterns 
hy  which  individual  instittiiii^ns  attract  students,  statewide  ca|)acity,  and 
willingness  to  nuH't  physical  plant  needs. 


ESTIMATING  THE  PROGRESSIVE 
LEVELS  OF  STATEWIDE  ENROLLMENT 


Ni>  sinule  characteristic  is  more  common  to  or  more  descriptive  of 
educational  systems  than  tht  ir  pro^resstve  structun\  As  instruction  fjrad- 
ually  di'etK'Us  and  intensifuM;  at  successive  academic  levels,  student  attrition 
occurs:  thus,  at  the  doctoral  and  postdoctoral  plateau  only  a  relatively  few 
outstanding  scholars  remain.  In  view  of  this  fact,  the  liest  way  to  envision 
future  hii;her  educational  proRrani  needs  is  to  examine  the  progressive 
structure  of  student  enrollments.  Three  hasic  questions  should  lie  asked; 
(1)  In  the  fort^eahle  future,  how  many  piTsons  will  there  Ih»  in  the  State 
who  can  successfully  hegm  an  education  Ix^ond  hitjh  school?  (2)  How  does 
this  total  reservoir  of  hutnan  talent  compare  in  size  with  the  actual  numlier 
of  iH't^innini?  resident  students  likely  to  enroll?  and  (3)  What  total  enroll- 
ments, by  level  uf  instruction,  can  Iw  expected  as  a  result  of  the  antici- 
pated numlxrr  of  i)eu:innint(  students? 

To  answer  these  questions,  the  spcTiiic  populations  to  lie  measured  and 
projected  (with  emphasis  on  the  public  sector)  are  the  followint;: 

a»  Kt^stdent  I7.yrarf>lds  (si^parate  counts  bv  sc'x  rrcomtni  ndrd  fur  this  population 

and  for  othm) 
b.  Htatr  hi^b  school  |^raduatc-s 

r.  First-time  mrollnipnt  of  ri-sidrnts  attmdini^  all  colleges  anywhere 

d.  First-time  enrollmt-nt  of  n*sidents  who  attend  public  institutions  of  higher  education 
(IHK)  in  their  home  State 

e.  ToMl  first-time  itudent  enrollment  (fall)  in  State  public  IHE 

f.  Sopiiumorr  class  enrollment  (spring)  in  State  public  IHE 

g.  Junior  class  enrollment  (fall)  in  State  public  IHE 

h.  Bachelor's  degrees  granted  by  State  public  IHE 

i.  Ctradiiate  enrollment  in  State  public  IHE 

j.  First.professional  enrollment  in  State  public  IHE  (students  enrolled  in  a  profes- 
sional school  or  program  that  required  at  least  2  or  more  academic  years  of  college 
Work  for  entrance  and  a  total  of  at  least  b  years  fur  a  degrc-e). 
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Vsim  the  aforenicntumrcl  <lata,  xhv  rftrntion  rates  shown  Mow  may 
be  calculated  and  utilized  in  studyini;  the  proRtw«5vf  nature  of  a  Stale's 
public  educational  system*  Trends  in  these  rates,  as  u*ell  as  interstate  and 
national  comparisons,  can  t)e  useful  in  that  they  suggest  fundamental 
chanK(*s  both  in  the  composition  of  studc*nt  enroiUnent  and  in  the  State's 
educational  structure.  Some  data  and  retention  measures  of  this  t>*pe  on 
a  national  level,  appear  in  table  Vli-l. 


High  school  graduation  ratr . . 
Overall  coilegr  entrance  rate. 


Retention  rate  of  State  public 
II1E 


LiOwer  division  retention  rat<*  of 
State  public  HIE . . 

Upper  division  retention  rate  of 
State  public  IHE  

Graduate  enrollment  rate  of  State 
public  HIE  

Fir9t*profe8sional  enrollment  rate 
of  State  public  IHE  


High  school  f^aduates  as  a  percent  of  population 
age  17  (b.'a) 

First*time  enrollment  of  residents  attending  all 
colleges  anywhere  as  a  percent  of  high  school 
graduates  (C/  b) 

First*time  enrollment  of  residents  attendmg  State 
public  IHE  as  a  percent  of  Srst*time  enrollment 
of  residents  attending  all  colleges  anyvfhcre 
(d  c) 

Sophomore  class  enrollment  (spring)  as  a  percriil 
of  first*ttme  enrollment  (fall)  (f/e) 


Barhr|or*s  degrees  granted     <t  percent  of  junior 
class  eniullment  (fall)  (h  ^g) 

Graduate  enrollment  as  a  percent  of  bachelor's 
degrees  (i/h) 

First«profe8Stonal  enrollment  as  a  percent  of 
bachelor's  degrees  (j/h) 


The  ratios  are  larfi;ely  self-explanatory.  How  their  meaning  can  lie  intcr- 
pn*ted  is  illttstrnted  by  consideration  of  a  single  measure— the  overall 
college  entrano'  rate.  The  precise  numlKT  of  people  within  a  ifiven  popula* 
tion  who  have  the  ability  and  desire  to  iKnefit  from  some  form  of  post- 
secondary  education  cannot  l>e  determined.  Views  on  the  subject  vary 
widely^  but  estimates  have  Ix'cn  risinis;.  Much  of  the  actual  increase  in 
college  entrance  rates  durins^  past  years  can  lie  attributed  to  the  geographic 
and  economic  accessibility  of  community  colleges.  Because  these  colleges 
provide  a  brid«^  lK*tween  hifih  school  and  4-year  institutions,  they  serve 
as  an  enticement  to  youths  who  n.iaht  not  otherwise  pursue  postsecondary 
education.  Atiother  factor  affectint;  the  increase  in  college  attendance  is 
the  broadly  accepted  pro|)osition  that  a  college  degree  is  necessary  to 
future  success  and  security. 
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T*ble  Vll*t.— Proftrmuiive  structure  of  enrollments  and  trends  In  retention 
rates  in  hifther  education:  l9MMmi 
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How  can  a  State  interpret  the  colletje  entrance  rate  of  its  own  youth? 
An  examination  of  the  statistics  in  peer  States  will  suf^^est  potential  enroll- 
ment possihilities.  (The  procedures  to  |)e  followiu  aie  descrilied  in  chapter 
II.)  Ceiiain  States  have  lieen  trailhlazers  as  far  as  full  utilization  of  their 
human  educational  potential  is  concerned.  They  are  the  ones  that  have 
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transformed  mass  IiiuIht  rilucMiiuii  into  timmsat  higher  rdiicalion.  Trow 
han  dcscril)ed  the  tn^nd  as  follows:  .  .  In  the  upper  middle  classes,  and 
in  states  like  Ciiltfornia.  the  proportion  of  younRsters  Roini?  on  to  i^niefonn 
of  postscTondary  education  is  already  over  BO  percent.  For  younqsiers  in 
those  places  and  strata,  universal  higher  education  is  lure:  nearly  every- 
l)ody  they  know  i»ir\s  on  to  colleue."*  The  high  collei»eH-n!rance  rate  in 
such  instances  is  ijenerally  the  result  of  (I)  a  hiQh-quality  elementary- 
secondary  school  system  in  which  the  majority  is  well  pre|wred  for  colleRc 
entrance,  and  (2)  the  presi^nce  of  a  network  of  low*tuition  t)|K*n^oor 
community  wuJleRes.  Br*«ed  on  statistics  from  Arizona,  California,  New  York, 
Washumton,  and  ^Vyomin^.  a  70-  to  7r>-percent  entrance  rate  for  resident 
hii^h  school  tn^aduates  altendinu:  all  coUeqes  anywhere  appears  to  represent 
the  maximum  level  currently  ohtainahle.  Any  State,  by  comparing  its 
own  entrana*  rate  with  these  indicators  of  collec[e-Roin(?  potential,  can 
judRe  its  t>wn  deficiencies,  if  any,  in  providinjo;  postsecondary  schooling 
opportimities. 


RESIDENCE  AND  MIGRATION 
OF  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 


The  mineral  attractiveness  and  accessibility  of  a  State's  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  important  in  the  retention  of  resident  students;  accessibility 
ako  plays  a  siunificant  role  in  attracdnc(  nonresident  students.  These 
phenom(*na  are  subjects  for  study  under  the  general  heading*  "Residence 
and  Migration  Analysis/'  a  topic  conccTned  with  the  effect  of  educational, 
economic,  and  demographic  factors  on  student  movement  patterns.  In 
concert,  these  factors  determine  the  numlHT  of  resident  students  in  a  given 
State  who  pursue  their  hiqher  education  in  that  State  and  the  numl)er  who 
enroll  elsi^where. 

For  too  !{jni;  ;he  \alu«'  of  migration  analysis  has  l)een  clouded  by  seem- 
ingly endless  definitions  involvini;  every  conceivable  component  of  studeiil 
movement.  Now,  lai  J^ely  due  to  penetratinq  sttidies  by  sociologist  Calvin 
Schmid  and  others,  the  essential  ratios  have  In-en  extracted  and  given  the 
prominence  they  desi  rvi .  In  this  l>rief  introducticai,  attention  is  focused  on 
those  migration  indicator.^  considen^d  most  significant  in  State-level  plan- 
ning. 


•  Martin  Trow*  "Rrflcctiona  on  the  Transition  from  Mass  to  Univmal  Highirr  Educa- 
tion," Daedalus,  Winter  1970. 
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Migration  fiioinponents  and  Measures 

Se%cn  components  arc  pres(*nt  in  student  mtf^rutions.  Illustrated  in 
figure  VII-2,  they  are  as  follows: 

A.  The  tota<  numbtT  of  Stati-rt*Hhle*nt  Ktuilf  nts  who  aUt  nd  all  rolU'grs  located  any 
wlitTt*.  {A  stuilt*nt  M  coasiilt*t  t>(t  a  t*»»Kli*nt  ol  the  State  in  which  he*  maintains  his  per- 
manent  home*.) 

B.  I  ho  numlitT  of  Rtuilrnt  midents  %vho  attmd  public  institutions  in  thrir  home  State 
C:.  I  hr  nuinlMT  of  studf*nt  residents  who  attend  private  institutions  in  their  home  State 
n.  The  numlH*r  of  student  residttits  who  attend  public  institutions  in  other  States 

K.  Thr  numlKT  of  student  residenu  who  attend  private  institutions  in  other  Slates 
F.  The  number  of  nonresident  students  who  attt^d  public  institutions  in  the  State 
Ci.  Thr  number  of  nonresident  students  who  attend  private  institutions  in  the  State. 

To  discount  the  effects  of  absolute  sizi?  and  thereby  facilitate  compari- 
son? amonc:  populations  of  differt*nt  sizes,  **rates*'  are  used  to  report  the 
detjree  to  which  a  Riven  phenomenon  occurs  within  a  source  population. 
A  d(*scription  of  the  more  commonly  employed  rates  and  ratios^  follows. 

1.  (fierall  collegf^entrance  rate:  First-time  underc(raduate  residents  of  a 
State  attendint;  all  colleges  anywhere  as  a  percent  of  State  high  school 
Rraduatt^  (A  hii?h  school  graduates).  This  rate  indicates  the  extent  to 
which  high  school  jo^aduates  have  Ixren  prepared  for  collej;^  and  the  acces- 
sibility and  quality  of  postsecondary  educational  oppurtuniti*^  within  the 
State,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  within  the  r^f^on  and  Nation. 

2.  Collegf^i^ntrance  rate  within  a  State:  First-time  undergraduate  residents 
of  the  State  attending  public  (private)  institutions  of  higher  education 
(IHE)  in  their  home  State  as  a  percent  of  high  school  graduates  (B  or 
C  high  school  graduates).  This  rate  indicates  the  relative  role  State  in- 
stitutions play  in  providing  opportunities  for  residents  to  liegin  their  post- 
secondary  education  within  the  State. 

The  following  indexes  are  generally  applied  separately  to  categories 
of  students  classified  according  to  institutional  control  (public  or  private), 
le\rl  of  instruction  (first-time  undergraduates,  undergraduates,  graduates, 
and  first*professional)  and,  in  some  instances,  by  type  of  institution  (2- 
year  college,  4-year  colleges  and  university).  In  the  ensuing  descriptions, 
the  public  sector  will  Ije  used  for  illustrative  purposes.  All  level-of-instruc- 
tion  and  type-of-institution  categoric  have  Ijeeo,  subsumed  within  the 
term  *\student'*  in  order  to  eliminate  «!trdless  repetition  and  allow  for 
economy  of  presentation. 


*  .\s  8Ugf(csted  by  Calvin  Schmid  (see  bibliography),  the  term  taU  %vill  be  applied 
whenever  the  measure  involves  the  concept  of  a  "source"  or  "risk*'  population;  that  is, 
when  the  population  in  the  denominator  is  the  source  of  the  population  in  the  numerator. 
If  a  source  population  is  not  involved,  the  term  tatio  will  be  used. 
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Figurt  VII  2.  -  Migration  compontnti  and  maatyras 


Inmigrantf  Inmigrants 


Residents  attending  college  *  Residents  remaining  ♦  outmigranu 

Overall  college  entrance  rate  A/hi^  school  graduates 

For  the  public  sector: 

College  entrance  rate  within  State  B/high  school  graduates 

Retention  rate  B/A 

Inmigration  ratio  F/(B  ♦  F) 

Outmigration  rate  D/(B  >  D) 

Net  migration  F-  D  Gross  migration  F  ♦  D 

EHiciencv  ratio  (F-0)/(F4'D) 

Enrollment  resident  ratio  (F  ♦  B)/(B  ♦  0) 

3.  Retention  rate:  Student  residents  remaining  in  their  home  State  to 
attend  (public)  institutions  as  a  percent  of  all  re^dent  students  attending 
all  colleges  anywhere  (B/A).  This  rate  suggests  the  relative  role  (public) 
institutions  in  tlic  Sute  play  in  providing  educational  opportunities  to 
State  residents. 

4.  Inmigration  ratio:  Nonresident  inmigration  of  students  attending  (pub» 
lie)  institutions  in  State  as  a  percent  of  total  student  enrollment  in  State 
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(pulilir)  insiiiuiioDs  (T  lif  1).  Tliis  ratio  siii*u[i*sts  xhv  irlatiw  attractive* 
ttt'ss  and  acivssiliility  of  ip^il^Hr)  institutions  in  ihf  State  to  nonrrsidenl 
students.  This  uieasunnnent  is  |iarticiilarly  ini|K)rtant  to  States  strkint;  to 
increase*  or  decnMse  attendence  of  nonn^sidt'iUs. 

r>.  Outmi^tatim  rat^:  Students  leavint?  tlifir  home  State  to  attend  (public) 
institutions  om  of  State  as  a  |w'rcrnt  of  all  resident  students  attendini; 
(pid)ltc)  institutions  anywhere  (I>  B+Hl.  Thr  outnu^ration  rate  and  its 
conipIenuMU  (B  B+H)  reveal  less  infonnation  than  d<K'S  the  retention 
rate  (B  A).  The  tdatnr  attractiveness  and  accessihility  of  each  of  the  four 
enrollment  choices  ojH'n  to  residents  are  most  accurately  determined  by  a 
comparison  based  on  a  common  |)opulation  source-  \iz.,  resident  students 
(A),  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  two  Jijfrrnit  st-ctor  popidations,  (B+D) 
for  the  public  sector  and  (C+F.)  for  the  private  sector  populations.  Further- 
more»  the  true  drawinjc;  and  retention  powers  of  public  or  private  institu- 
tions within  a  State  can  be  measured  cmly  on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  of 
the  Mai  risk  population  (all  residents  attending  college  anywhere)  who 
enmll  and  remain  in  these  institutions.  The  best  indication  of  the  power  of 
public  institutions  within  the  State  to  attract  resident  students  who  have 
aheatly  ilmen  the  public  sector  is  tlie  complement  of  the  outttligration  rate 
(B  B+D).  (If  both  the  public  and  private  sectors  arc  considered  together, 
the  outmigration  rate  (D+E)  A  is  the  complement  of  the  retention  rate 
(B+C)  A.) 

6.  Efficiency  ratio:  The  percentage  of  net  migration  (inmigrants  minus 
outmigrants)  to  gross  migration  (inmigrants  plus  outmigrants) — a  measure 
originally  devised  and  lalx*led  by  Henry  Shryock.*  In  the  public  sector  this 
ratio  would  l)e  (F— D)  (F+D).  When  the  efficiency  of  the  migration 
between  two  areas  is  high,  the  net  migration  l)etween  the  two  areas  is 
.strongly  directional.  States  with  high  positive  efficiency  ratios  attract  many 
more  students  from  out  of  State  than  they  lose  to  other  States.  States  with 
high  negative  efKciency  ratios  lose  a  large  nundxT  of  students  to  other 
States  and  attract  few  inniigrants. 

7.  Enrollment-resident  ratio:  Total  enrollment  (lx)th  residents  and  non- 
residents) attending  (public)  institutions  in  the  State  as  a  percent  of  all 
resident  students  attending  (public)  institutions  anyu'here  (F+B)/(B+D). 
This  ratio  indicates  the  nuinIxT  of  students  a  particular  State  educates 
compared  to  the  State *s  total  numlxT  of  student  residents.  Ratios  larger 
than  lUO  indicate  that  the  State  is  educating  not  only  its  own  resident  col- 
lege students  but  also  those  from  other  parts  of  the  Country.  Ratios  of  less 
than  100  indicate  that  the  State  is  educating  fewer  than  its  share  of  the 
Nation's  students  in  relation  to  its  respt*ctive  resident  student  population. 


•  Hrnry  .S.  Sliryoc  k.  Jr..  ''The  Eflirirncy  of  Internal  M ligation  in  thr  United  States/* 
Froceedings^  Ininnaiwnal  tJntonJor  the  Scientific  Study  of  Population^  Vienna,  Auitria,  1959, 
pp.  fi8.V94. 
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Migration  Analysis 

Although  thurw  arc  many  ways  to  illustrate  the  important  aspects  of 
mij^ration^  the  followini;  procedures  an'  generally  u^d  fo  study  its  impact 
on  individual  States  and  on  reckons: 

1.  Make  a  total  student  head  count  to  establish  the  ahsohite  magnitude 
or  frequency  of  any  given  nuq[ration  phenomenon.  (For  the  years  1963 
and  l%8,  selected  nsidence  and  migrattor  data  of  college  students  by 
level  of  attendance  are  presented  in  tables  D-1  and  D-2  in  appendix  D.) 

2.  L\si*  pn»viously  descril>ed  rates  and  ratios  to  identiiy  the  degree  to 
which  given  migration  phenomena  occur  among  "source'*  populations* 
Since  such  indexes  an'  fn^e  from  the  effixts  of  si/.e,  they  may  l)e  compared 
with  like  data  from  difTenmt  States  or  n*gions  to  determine  relative  stand- 
ings and  identify  possible  standards  or  Ijenchmarks.  The  data  may  be 
presented  in  tabular  form  (see  table  VI 1-2)  or  graphically,  either 
by  geographical  distribiuion  (see  figun^  \'II->3)  or  as  a  frequency  histo- 
gram (see  figure  VIl-4). 

3.  Study  the  flow  of  students  from  one  region  to  another  or  from  State 
to  State  by  graphically  plotting  migration  ''streams'*  that  identify  the 
direction*  volume,  and  efficiency  of  student  movement.  (Five  examples 
of  the*  Ix-st  graphics  of  this  type,  pn'pan*d  by  Calvin  Schmid  and  others,^ 
are  showTi  in  figures  VII-5  to  VI 1-9.) 

•1.  Examine  changes  in  migration  patterns  that  have  occurred  over 
time  to  determine  significant  trends.  This  type  of  analysis  is  especially 
meaningful  if  the  situation  reveals  rapid  migration  "gains**  or  'Mosses.** 

5.  l  o  determine  the  relative  "attractiveness**  of  States  to  nonresident 
students*  use  a  "migration  matrix/'  originally  devised  by  Schmid.^  It 
controls,  to  some  degree,  distance  and  population  size  and  summarizes  net 
migration.  (For  examples,  see  tables  VII-3  and  VII-4.)  A  plus  sign  (+) 
indicates  that  the  row  State  draws  more  migrants  from  the  column  State 
than  it  sends  to  the  column  State.  Thus  a  plus  sign  signifies  a  positive  net 
migration  to  the  row  State.  The  number  of  plus  signs  in  each  row  is  indi- 
cated by  the  figures  on  the  right,  or  matrix  scores.  These  numbers  serve  as 
relative  measures  of  the  attractiveness  and  accessibility  of  higher  education 
institutions  in  each  State  and  indicate^  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  possible 
absence  of  mobility  among  student  residents  in  each  State. 

6,  Use  factor  analysis  to  identify  the  social,  economic,  and  demographic 
variables  which  underlie  college  student  migration.  The  objective  is  to 
determine  the  educational  and  other  characteristics  in  a  State  that  attract 


*  Schmid,  Calvin  P.,  and  others.  Migration  of  College  and  Univnsiiy  Siudenis  in  the  Uniiei 
States^  University  of  Washington  Press,  .Seattle,  IIKiB. 
Ubid.,p.  109. 
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colli'lje  studrniM,  as  Wfll  as  thf  conditions  which  discourage  resident  at- 
tendance. The  iK'St  work  in  this  area  has  Ix-tn  performed  l»y  Schmid.* 
Factors  he  uses  to  measure  the  attractiv'eness  of  areas  include  the  following: 

(1)  emphasis  on  public  education,  de*emphasis  on  private  education, 

(2)  private  institutions  with  limited  enrollnu-nt.  (3)  limited  pul.lic  facilities 
in  relation  to  a  lorue  colleRe-aije  population,  (4)  hi^h-ranking  socioeconom- 
ic url>an  an-as,  and  (5)  limited  private  education  in  less  populous  States. 
Schmid  also  examines  the  "interwning"  distance  to  ascertain  the  degree 
to  which  it  deters  interstate  movement  of  college  students.  According  to 
his  findings,  the  majority  of  student  migrants  move  relatively  short  dis- 
tances: as  the  distance  from  home  to  college  increases,  the  volume  of 
migration  declines,  rapidly  at  first,  then  more  slowly. 

Schmidts  work  shows  illustrations  of  the  aforementioned  analyses  on  a 
national  scale.  His  separate  related  study  conducted  in  Washington  State 
is  also  recommended  since  it  can  serve  as  a  guide  for  similar  analyses  in 
other  States. 


•Ibid.,  pp.  131-74. 
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•      ,  :         ^.  --^  X—    I  I  '—'I 

X  X       X    I  c  »^  ».*^ 


«t  ^      X  X  ^  X  y*.      ^  -r  i/^  rj  ^     ^  ^  1^ 


p  r     i^.  X     1-^.     ^  ?^  c  x  ^ 


X  —  •'^  ^  t  r  .?  —  ^«  x  ^ft  se  r«  ?2 
^  «  ift  iA.  •.-i  <^  ^-^  1?^  «^  ^  in  ^  «t  X 


If 


ellJl||l11iN.  Ilill 
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MEETING  AREA  EDUCATIONAL  I'RCKSRAM  AND  CAfAt:iT\-  NEEDS 


Table  VII*2.— •Miftration  niMBum  for  resident  and  nonresident  de|Uee*credit 
students  at  State  public  and  private  institutions  of  hifther  education,  by  level 
of  attendance:  Fall  1963, 1%8— Continued 


PIRST'TIME  t*NnKR<:RAniTATi;  STLOF.XTS 

Rrtritiinii  rjir  ul  ir%ii|riii  itiiilrnin 

liiniiitralmii  ratu 

1  iif  niinrr>ulriii« 

SUft 

R<»«iilmt8  renuinitiit  in  Imnir  Statr  Xn 

Nimrr^ilrtii  inmifftaiiiiti  m 

a  nprrriil 

Hltrmt  nahhr  IHE 

a*  a  prrrmt  itf  all 

i)f  total  Sutr  pulilir  IIIK  iM-titiir 

midrtiu  iittendin({  all  riUfrifrt  Ativwlirrr 

undrritraduair  rimillnirnt  F/(BHhF) 

B/A  or  (h/0) 

tlHU  (Rank) 

KNW  (Rank) 

lOtUI  (Rank) 

ISOK  (Rank) 

7 

N 

I  nilrd  Stairs 

•iH'; 

(:k>-32) 

10*; 

(:i4-35) 

8'; 

(:Wi-4(»> 

Al.ib.iiii.i 

r>b 

(KM 

7-. 

( 16-20) 

11 

(32  33) 

8 

(3»M0) 

2«J 

(47-4«^ 

37 

(50-51) 

18 

ill-12) 

13 

( 16-20) 

Aruon.i 

H(> 

9<) 

(1) 

23 

(7) 

16 

(10-12) 

Arlc.^m.is 

h2 

71 

(25-26) 

10 

(34-35) 

9 

(32-35) 

C.iliforni.i 

HH 

(1) 

88 

(2) 

4 

(48-49) 

3 

(50) 

Ckilorado 

7ri 

(«i  K) 

82 

(6-7) 

22 

(8) 

19 

(6) 

Connrcticul 

(.11) 

39 

(49) 

8 

(39-40) 

8 

(3<>-40) 

Drlawiire 

4:i 

(4;i) 

47 

(43-44) 

3i 

(3) 

29 

(2) 

Dist.  of  Columbiii 

12 

(.-.2) 

47 

(43-44) 

45 

(1) 

1 

(52) 

Florida 

i»7 

(20-21) 

75 

(16-20) 

(44^ 

8 

(36-40) 

H 

(:i2-:»4) 

«>H 

(3IK:J2) 

15 

(20) 

13 

(16-20) 

Hawaii 

firi 

Cil) 

63 

(34) 

13 

(2V27) 

9 

(32-35) 

Idaho 

58 

(20) 

61 

(36-37) 

12 

(28-31) 

11 

(24-28) 

Illinois 

3J 

i:n-%) 

64 

(33) 

2 

(51) 

2 

(30-51) 

Indiana 

(25-26) 

69 

(28-29) 

13 

(25-27) 

11 

(24-28) 

Iowa 

4ri 

(41-42) 

56 

(38) 

14 

(21-24) 

10 

(29-31) 

Kansas 

72 

(13- 14) 

76 

(15) 

14 

(21-24) 

11 

(24-28) 

Krntucky 

59 

(28) 

70 

(27) 

21 

(9) 

13 

(16-20) 

Louisiana 

80 

CD 

W\ 

(34) 

5 

(45-47) 

6 

(42-45) 

Maine 

51 

(M) 

54 

(41) 

18 

(11-12) 

17 

(8-9) 

Maryland 

52 

(37-38) 

62 

(35) 

9 

(36-38) 

11 

(24-28) 

Miissachusrtts 

27 

(49) 

37 

(50-51) 

3 

(50) 

4 

(48) 

Michigan 

74 

(9-11) 

81 

(8) 

9 

(36-38) 

6 

(42-45) 

Minnrsola 

67 

(20-21) 

74 

(21-22) 

5 

(45-47) 

5 

(46-47) 

Mississippi 

77 

(r») 

82 

(6-7) 

11 

(32-33) 

8 

(36-40) 

RESIDENCE  AND  MIGRATION  OP  CX)tl.EGE  SI  I'DENTS 


Table  VII*2*««Mlftnillon  meaaurea  for  resldeiit  and  nonresident  deftree-credit 
sittdenle  at  State  imbllc  and  private  Institutions  of  higher  education,  by  level 
of  attendance:  Pall  1963,  l968--Conttnoed 


State 


InmiRTatum  ratio  <*f  mmreiklrnu 


FIRST^TIME  l?NIH;R<iRAnrArE  STI'DENTS 

Re trntioit  rate  uf  reiaticnt  •itulnit, 

f^mtdrnis  rrmaininff  in  (Hmif  Stiiir  to 
Aiiend  public  Ull*.  ax  a  prnrnt  iif  all 
muJ^nti  atirmlinR  all  ri»lir^r«  anywhrrr 
8/ A  «r  (l)/(4) 


Nonrefidmi  inmiffratiafli  u  a  pfrrfnt 
of  tfital  State  pubKr  IHK  lit>ttm 
uiMlergraduatr  cnroHmmi  F/(B+F) 
or  (2)/(.1) 


IWW  (Rank) 

ItNKl  (Rank) 

lOAK  (Rank) 

7 

S 

U 

to 

Ktissouri 

(1>4) 

73 

(23) 

12 

(28-31) 

12 

(21-23) 

m 

( 19) 

75 

( H»-20) 

U 

(3»»-:Wl) 

II 

(24-28) 

Nr*ni**iBK  1 

<i«» 

75 

(l»i-2<h 

5 

(45-47) 

10 

(29-31) 

lVf*V.I<l.l 

7u 

(ll) 

72 

(24) 

7 

(41-43) 

16 

(ll>-ll) 

A^VvV    •  Cull  il/SI  VII  ^ 

f41-42» 

4<> 

(45-46) 

31 

(4) 

22 

(3) 

(47  4R> 

34 

(52) 

4 

(48-49) 

7 

(41) 

A^^VV    t^ftV  AlW 

(><i 

75 

( 16  20) 

25 

(6) 

16 

(10-12) 

New  York 

•\\ 

(4(i) 

55 

(39-40) 

1 

(52) 

2 

(50-51) 

Vneth  ^;ilVkliii:« 

5^ 

(3r»-3«ii 

61 

(3»>-37) 

16 

(16-19) 

14 

(14-15) 

North  Dakota 

79 

(4) 

H3 

(5) 

14 

(21-24) 

12 

(21-23) 

.12 

(37-38) 

m 

(28-29) 

12 

(28-31) 

9 

(32-35) 

Oklahoma 

75 

(fi-B). 

78 

(14) 

12 

(28-31) 

10 

(29-31) 

Orrgon 

CA 

(23) 

79 

(11-13) 

13 

(25-27) 

9 

(32-35) 

Pennsylvania 

2(1 

(50) 

48 

(42) 

7 

(41-43) 

5 

(46-47) 

Rhode  Island 

37 

(45) 

45 

(47) 

17 

(13-15) 

15 

(13) 

South  Carolina 

41 

(44) 

46 

(45-46) 

26 

(5) 

21 

(4) 

South  Dakota 

r»5 

(22) 

71 

(25-26) 

16 

(16-19) 

12 

(21-23) 

Trnnessee 

54 

(32-34) 

68 

(30-32) 

16 

(16-19) 

14 

(14-15) 

Texas 

74 

(9-11) 

80 

(9-10) 

R 

(39-40) 

6 

(42-45) 

Utah 

75 

(6-8) 

79 

(11-13) 

17 

(13-15) 

13 

(16-20) 

Vennont 

54 

(32-34) 

43 

(48) 

40 

(2) 

40 

(1) 

Virf(inia 

4ti 

(4<)) 

55 

(39-40) 

17 

(13-15) 

18 

(7) 

Wiishinffton 

74 

(9-11) 

86 

(3-4) 

7 

(41-43) 

6 

(42-43) 

West  Virginia 

69 

(16-IB) 

74 

(21-22) 

16 

(16-19) 

17 

(8-9) 

Wisconsin 

73 

(12) 

80 

(»-IO) 

14 

(21-24) 

13 

(16-20) 

Wyoming 

72 

(13-14) 

79 

(11-13) 

20 

(10) 

20 

(5) 
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MEETING  AREA  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM  AND  CAPACITY  NEEDS 


Table  Vll>2.-- Migration  meaaurct  for  resident  and  nonresident  dettree>credlt 
students  at  State  public  and  private  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  level 
of  attendance:  Pall  1968— Continued 


1'nderi;radi>atk  studknth 

RcirniHtn  raip  uf  rrtM<rnt  MutlrnH 

InniiRrainm  raiiu  nf  iHtnmidrliU 

Sute 

Reiittrntt  renuininti  in  Imm 

ne  SialP  tn 

Nonr 

nidrnt  imniiiraiifm  at  a  nrrrrnt 

«iiniil  puMic  niK  u  a  pe 

rrent  nf  all 

uf  total  Sutr  miblic 

IHK  imdrraraduate 

midenu  aurndutK  all  rollrffea  anywhrrp 

rnrollmriM  F/rB+F)  or  <«)/(?) 

B/A  or  (.-»»/(«) 

I0B3 

IWM 

l9(Ki 

IWM 

II 

13 

14 

L'ntt>xl  Stutn 

58';, 

(30-31) 

(31-32) 

10'; 

(40) 

(38) 

Alah.-int<> 

m 

(25-26) 

75 

(17-19) 

13 

(31-33) 

10 

(35-37) 

Aliiska 

34 

(47) 

39 

(48) 

17 

(13-16) 

21 

(5-7) 

Aricon.1 

88 

(1) 

89 

(1) 

19 

(10) 

17 

(11-12) 

Ark.itUiU 

l>2 

(22-24) 

69 

(26-28) 

II 

(35-39) 

II 

(30-34) 

dlifornia 

art 

(2) 

87 

(2) 

4 

(48-50) 

4 

(48-49) 

Colorado 

71 

(13-14) 

81 

(4-fi) 

25 

(5-6) 

22 

(4) 

Connecticut 

30 

(49) 

37 

(49) 

5 

(46-47) 

8 

(39-41) 

Delaware 

43 

(44) 

50 

(43) 

32 

(3-4) 

29 

(2) 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

21 

(52) 

29 

(52) 

42 

(1-2) 

2 

(51-52) 

Florida 

62 

(22-24) 

71 

(22-23) 

6 

(43-45) 

7 

(42-43) 

Georgia 

59 

(27-29) 

70 

(24-25) 

16 

(17-24) 

14 

(18-21) 

Hawaii 

59 

(27-29) 

63 

(33-34) 

16 

(17-24) 

18 

(8-10) 

Id.iho 

55 

(33- :M) 

62 

(35) 

15 

(25-29) 

13 

(22-26) 

IlUnote 

46 

(39-40) 

56 

(36-37) 

4 

(48-50) 

3 

(50) 

Indiana 

60 

(25-26) 

67 

(29-30) 

15 

(25-29) 

13 

(22-26) 

Iowa 

44 

(42-43) 

52 

(40-4I) 

16 

(17-24) 

12 

(27-29) 

Kansai 

72 

(IO-I2) 

77 

(14) 

14 

(30) 

13 

(22-26) 

Kentucky 

59 

(27-29) 

67 

(29-30) 

20 

(9) 

18 

(8-10) 

Louisiana 

78 

(3) 

83 

(3) 

5 

(46-47) 

6 

(44-45) 

Maine 

54 

(35-36) 

55 

(38 

16 

(17-24) 

15 

(15-17) 

Maryland 

46 

(39-40) 

56 

(36-37) 

II 

(35-39) 

II 

(30-34) 

Massachuietts 

23 

(51) 

34 

(50) 

3 

(51) 

4 

(48-49) 

Michigan 

72 

(10-12) 

80 

(7-10) 

II 

(35-39) 

8 

(39^1) 

Minnesota 

67 

(18-21) 

73 

(20-21) 

6 

(43-45) 

7 

(42-43) 

Mississippi 

76 

(5-6) 

80 

(7- 10) 

13 

(31-33) 

10 

(35-37) 

RESIbENCJt  AND  MIGRATION  OF  COLLEOE  STUDENTS 


Ttible  VII>2.->Mlftnitlon  measum  for  resident  and  nonresident  deftreeocredlt 
students  at  State  public  and  private  Institutions  of  hlfther  education,  by  level 
of  attendance:  Fall  I96i.  1968-Contlnued 


UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 

Retenticm  rate  of  rrtident  itudrnti 

Inmisratinii  raiin  afnoni 

midmt* 

Reaiilrntft  remainins  in  home  Sutr  to 

Nonntwirni  inmiRraiion  •*  •  pmvnt 

SiAte 

4iirnd  public  IHK  a«  a  nri 

rrrnl  »f  all 

of  total  SiaiF  publir  IHK  andrntraduaie 

reiklenti  vitendina  all  mllnt 

ft  anywhm 

rnrollmriii  1-V(B+F)  ur  <A)/(7) 

B/A  ur 

11 

M 

14 



Missoun 

.9  0 

70 

(24-25) 

15 

(25-29) 

13 

(22-26) 

MonMn.i 

( Iti) 

75 

( 17-19) 

15 

(25-29) 

12 

(27-29) 

Nrbr.«sk»i 

1,7 

( IM-21) 

73 

(2(>-21) 

17 

(13-16) 

11 

(30-34) 

Nrv*ul*i 

72 

( Il>-I2) 

71 

122-23) 

11 

(35-39) 

17 

(11-12) 

New  llnmpthirc 

45 

(46) 

32 

(3-4) 

25 

(3) 

New  Jersey 

w 

(4il) 

32 

(51) 

4 

(48-50) 

5 

(46-47) 

New  Mrxico 

7\ 

(«M 

7'> 

(11) 

23 

(8) 

14 

(18-21) 

New  \  ork 

M 

(4i'i) 

52 

(4«M1) 

1 

(52) 

2 

(51-52) 

North  Carolina 

.-ir* 

(:»»-34) 

63 

(33-34) 

1(1 

( 17-24) 

16 

(13-14) 

North  Dakota 

77 

(4) 

fll 

(4-6) 

16 

(17-24) 

13 

(22-26) 

Ohio 

ti«i 

(31-32) 

11 

(35-39) 

11 

(30-34) 

Oklahoma 

7.'i 

(7-8) 

78 

(12-13) 

12 

(3-4) 

11 

(30-34) 

Oregon 

67 

(lR-21) 

HU 

(7-10) 

15 

(25-29) 

10 

(35-37) 

Pennsylvania 

20 

(50) 

47 

(45) 

7 

(42) 

5 

(46-47) 

Rhode  iBiana 

39 

(45) 

40 

(47) 

•  r 

(17-24) 

IS 

(15-17) 

South  Carolina 

44 

(42-4S) 

48 

(44) 

t  « 

(7) 

21 

(5-7) 

South  Dakota 

62 

(22-24) 

69 

(26-28) 

18 

(11-12) 

14 

(18-21) 

fm 

(»>-»l) 

69 

(26-28) 

17 

(13-16) 

15 

(15-17) 

75 

(7-8) 

78 

(12-13) 

6 

(43-45) 

6 

(44-45) 

I'tali 

76 

(5-6) 

80 

(7-10) 

17 

(13-16) 

12 

(27-29) 

V*erntont 

4«) 

(37-38) 

51 

(42) 

42 

(1-2) 

33 

(1) 

Virginia 

4«) 

(37-38) 

54 

(39) 

16 

(17-24) 

16 

(13-14) 

Washington 

71 

(13-14) 

81 

(4-6) 

8 

(41) 

8 

(39-41) 

West  Virginia 

6B 

(17) 

75 

(17-19) 

18 

(11-12) 

21 

(5-7) 

Wisconsin 

67 

(18-21) 

76 

(15-16) 

13 

(31-33) 

14 

(lA-21) 

Wyoming 

70 

(15) 

76 

(15-16) 

25 

(5-6) 

18 

(8-10) 
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MBETINO  AREA  BOUCATIONAL  PRCWRAM  AND  CAPACITY  NEEDS 


Table  V1I>2.— Migration  meauires  for  resident  and  nonresident  degree-credit 
atttdentt  at  State  public  and  private  Initltutlone  of  higher  education,  by  level 
of  atteadancet  Pall  1963, 19t8-Contlnued 


Sum 

ORADUATB  SHTUnENTS 

Rctemioii  rai«  of  midnil  itudeitti 

Inmitiraiion  ratio  of  aomcifaleM* 

RnidnitB  rvmaUiiiMi  in  hone  Sute  m 
aiifml  public  IHE  as  a  pcfretit  of  all 
fVMtenit  attmding  all  coliniet  anywhere 
B/Aor(»)/(l2) 

Nanretidnu  inmioraiioii  ai  a  pertent 
of  imal  Stale  public  IHE  graduate 
cnroUmrat  r/{h+V)  or  (I0)/(1I) 

1960 

1M3 

1908 

^^ 

16 

17 

IS 

United  Statef 

47%  (32) 

53%  (31) 

25'-^,  (33) 

24Ci  (33-36) 

Alabama 

Aladia 

Aricona 

Arkaraas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Ditt.  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawatt 

Idaho 

lUinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

57  (20-21) 

25  (47*-50) 
90  (1) 

57  (20-21) 
67  (7) 
50  (28-29) 
28  (43-44) 
61  (13-16) 
0  (52) 

43  (34) 
71  (4-5) 
33  (40) 

44  (33) 
65  (8-9) 
42  (35) 
69  (6) 

59  (18-19) 
59  (18-19) 
23  (47-50) 

26  (45-46) 
25  (47-50) 
81  (2) 

63  (12) 
54  (25) 

64  (20-21) 
16  (51) 
87  (1) 

48  (38) 

65  (Ib-I9) 

67  (11-12) 
45  (40-41) 

56  (27-28) 
0  (52) 

i«o      /to  <1%\ 

57  (26) 
83  (2) 
34  (47) 
44  (42) 

65  (16-19) 
51  (36) 

66  (13-15) 
61  (23-24) 

68  (7-10) 
54  (30) 
38  (44-45) 
21  (49-50) 
82  (3) 

63  (22) 
61  (23-24) 

32  (22-23) 
31  (24-25) 

22  (41) 

23  (37-40) 
16  (46) 
46  (3) 

12  (47) 
43  (7-9) 
0  (52) 

Aft  fA\ 

43  (4) 

35  (17-18) 

43  (7-9) 
29  (27-28) 
27  (31) 
40  (12-13) 
62  (1) 

23  (37-40) 
20  (42) 

18  (44-45) 
26  (32) 
42  (10) 

9  (49-50) 

19  (43) 

44  (5-6) 

24  (34-36) 

22  (38-41) 
55  (2) 

27  (29-30) 
31  (21-24) 
16  (44-46) 
39  (10-13) 

14  (48) 
48  (3-5) 

0  (52) 
*i  (38-41) 
31  (21-24) 

27  (29-30) 
39  (10-13) 

28  (25-28) 

39  (10-13) 
48  (3-5) 
35  (18-19) 

23  (37) 

16  (44-46) 

15  (47) 

31  (21-24) 
22  (38-41) 
22  (38-41) 

40  (8-9) 
28  (25-28) 

RESIDENCE  AND  MlGRiiTiON  OP  COIXEQE  STUDENTS 
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Ttoble  Vll«l.— Mlsniitmi  mMBures  for  mldenl  and  noiiMttdeiil  deftr«6«€redll 
tittdmtt  At  Stale  public  and  private  Inttltutlona  of  higher  education,  by  level 
of  attendance:  PaU  I963t  IMS— Clontlnued 


State 


GRADUATE  STUDENTS 


Retentiiw  ra;c  of  midnit  itudrnli 


Rnidrnu  rrnuiiung  in  home  State  to 
anend  puMir  IHE  ai  a  peirrnt  of  all 
rewlenta  attendinn  all  mllrflff  anywhrce 
B/A  or  (M)/(t2) 


tomigratkm  ratio  of  ncmrrtiiletitt 


Nimietideiit  imninratioii  ai  a  pcrrent 
of  total  SMie  public  IHE  ftraduaie 
eMoUmeiit  IVCb-t-F)  or  UO)/(lt) 


lOtKI 

lOttH 

1903 

•  loes 

l.'V 

to 

♦ 

17 

18 

Missouri 

35 

1 37-38) 

45 

(40-41) 

33 

(20-21) 

36 

(15-17) 

Montana 

44 
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J3 

/ lO  IO\ 
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ti(l 
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/it  trfeV 

(11-12) 

28 

(29-30) 

^5 

Nevada 

3.> 

(2"J-24) 

70 

(6) 
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(24-25) 

24 

(J  J- Jo) 
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2H 

(4'.J-44) 

21 

(49-50) 

36 

(16) 

(3*5) 

New  Jnvy 

V> 

(:»7-38) 

38 

(44-45) 

9 

(49*50) 

12 

(49) 

New  Mexico 

77 

75 

(5) 

34 

(19) 

31 

(21-24) 

Nrw  York 

29 

(42) 

33 

(48) 

3 

(51) 

7 

(51) 

North  Carolina 

65 

(8-9) 

68 

(7-10) 

41 

(11) 

39 

(10-13) 

North  Dakota 

51 

(27) 

52 

(32-35) 

37 

(14«1S) 

46 

(7) 

OHin 

50 

(28-29) 

58 

(25) 

24 

(34-36) 

24 

(33-36) 

Oklahoma 

71 

(4-5) 

64 

(20-21) 

28 

(29-30) 

28 

(25-28) 

Oregon 

61 

(13-16) 

78 

(4) 

33 

(20-21) 

20 

(42) 

Pennsylvania 

14 

(51) 

49 

(37) 

18 

(44-45) 

16 

(44-46) 

Rhode  Island 

26 

(45-46) 

66 

(1-3-15) 

24 

(34-36) 

11 

(50) 

South  Carolina 

55 

(22-24) 

55 

(29) 

23 

(37-40) 

33 

(20) 

South  Dakota 

38 

(36) 

52 

(32-35) 

40 

(12-13) 

40 

(8-9) 

Tennessee 

61 

(13-16) 

68 

(7-10) 

23 

(37-40) 

24 

(33-36) 

Texas 

64 

(10-11) 

68 

(7-10) 

11 

(48) 

18 

(43) 

Itah 

64 

(lO-ll) 

65 

(16-19) 

30 

(26) 

28 

(25-28) 

Wmiont 

30 

(41) 

35 

(46) 

37 

(14-15) 

37 

(14) 

V'irf^inia 

25 

(47-50) 

43 

(43) 

35 

(17-18) 

25 

(31-32) 

Washington 

52 

(26) 

52 

(32-35) 

44 

(5-6) 

47 

(6) 

West  Virginia 

61 

(13-16) 

65 

(16-19) 

32 

(22-23) 

36 

(15-17) 

Wisconsin 

55 

(22-24) 

66 

(13-15) 

43 

(7-9) 

36 

(15-17) 

Wyoming 

4B 

(31) 

46 

(39) 

53 

(2) 

57 

(1) 
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Tftbte  VII-2.<-»Miftrgitloii  meaiurea  for  resident  and  nonresident  degree*eredit 
students  at  State  public  and  private  Institutions  of  hifther  education*  by  level 
of  attendance:  Fall  t96A,  196a^-<:ontlnued 


State 


FlRST*PROrf:s$ION%L  STUDENTS 


Retention  rate  uf  reiklent  •tudentt 


Reildenti  remaining  in  borne  State  to 
attend  public  IHE  at  a  percent  of  all 
retidemi  attending  all  roliegea  anyivliere 
B/Aor  (13)/(16) 
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21 

22 

cnitea  9tat«ft 

\  * '   JV  t 
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17*'' 

18Ci  (26) 
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(In- 17) 

24 

(16-19) 
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0 

(45-52) 
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14 

(32) 
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1  <  Of 
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10 

(38-40) 
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34 

(26) 

38 

(22*24) 

13 

(28-31) 

12 

(33-34) 

Colorado 

(24-25) 

36 

t*v*^&  i  } 
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32 

(6-9) 
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n5-36) 

22 

f40) 

13 

(28-31) 

11 

(35-37) 

Dclawaie 

0 

(45-32) 

0 

(45-52) 

0 

(45-52) 

0 

(45-52) 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

0 

(45-52) 

0 

(45-52) 

0 

(45-32) 

0 

(45-52) 

rlonda 

22 

(37-38) 

32 

(32-33) 

14 

(23-27) 

6 

(41-42) 
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46 

(15-17) 

•^^ 

(28-31) 

18 

(20-21) 

12 

(33-34) 
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5 

144) 
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(45-52) 

38 

(5) 

0 

(45-52) 

Idaho 

71 

(1) 

18 

(42) 

18 

(20-21) 

33 

(5) 
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22 

(37-38) 

26 

(37-38) 

3 

(43) 

5 

(43-44) 

Indiana 

62 

(2-3) 

67 

(3) 

9 

(36-37) 

10 

(38-40) 
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52 

(8-9) 

56 

(8-9) 

24 

(15) 

24 

(16-19) 
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32 

(8-9) 
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(15-16) 

23 
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15 

(28-31) 
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55 
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25 
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30 
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40 
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38 
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5 
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5 

(43-44) 
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8 

(43) 

20 

(41) 

7 

(38) 

32 

(6-9) 
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31 

(31) 

31 

(34) 

25 

(11-14) 

21 

(24) 
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0 

(45-52) 

0 

(45-52) 

0 
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0 
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53 
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62 
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26 

(8-10) 
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10 

(38-40) 

Inmigratiun  ratio  ul  nonceikicntt 


Nonrrtident  inniigratiim  at  a  perrent 
of  total  State  public  IHK  Itt-nrofeuional 
enrollment.  F/(B+F)  or  0'l)/(15) 
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Table  Vll-2.-*«Mlgratloii  measures  far  realdent  and  nonmident  degree-credit 
•tudents  at  State  public  and  private  Institutions  of  hidiher  education,  by  level 
of  attendance:  Fall  1963,  1968— C^ontlnued 


State 


FIRST^PROFtUSSIONAI.  STUOtNTS 


Reirniitm  rati:  uf  renident  iiiMlrnts 


Rrnadrnii  rrmaining  in  h  .ne  SiMe  iiv 
aiif  nd  public  IIIK  as  a  prrrrnt  af  all 
rcmdenu  aMcnttin^t  alt  t'ollei^  anywhere 
B/Aur(t3)/(lt>) 
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(21) 
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(7) 

30 
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25 
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11 

(34) 

26 
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14 
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15 
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0 
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0 
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(45-52) 
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0 
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(45-52) 

0 

(45-52) 
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10 
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22 

(21-23) 

New  Mexico 

VJ 

(41) 

42 
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13 

(28-31) 

22 
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(42) 
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6 

(41-42) 
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32 
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13 

(28-31) 

20 

(25) 
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41 
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32 
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1 3-*) 

3H 
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36 

(3) 
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52 

(12-14) 

25 

(11-14) 

32 

(6-9) 
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(12) 

54 

(10) 

5 

(40-42) 

11 

(35-37) 
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4«i 
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52 
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24 
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29 
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74 
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42 
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3H 
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26 
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26 
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♦»2 
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22 
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24 
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iO 

(.<2) 

37 
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12 
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13 
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21 

m) 

71 
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40 

(3-4) 

35 

'.4) 

Innugratmn  raiio  of  nunreiidenla 


Nonmident  Uimigratioa  as  a  peirent 
of  loial  Stale  public  IHl^  Itt-proietsicmal 
enrultroent.  iy(B+F)  or  (14)/(1A) 
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ins:  1968 


OveraH  collega  entrance  rate 
Fim-time  undergraduate  residents 
attending  college  anywhere  as 
a  percent  of  high  school 
graduates 


B  rate  . 
te  residents  ^  U.S.  average 

here  as       g    9  g 


0  5  10  IS  20  2S  30  35  40  45  50  55  60  65  70  75  80  85  90  %  100 

percent 

College  entrance  rate  within  State-Public 
First-time  undergraduate  residents 
remaining  in  home  State  to  attend  public 
IHE  as  a  percent  of  high  school 
graduates 


1 


-J  I 


0  5  10  15  20  25  30  35  40  45  SO  55  60  ^  70  75  80  85  90  95  100 

percent 
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College  entrance  rate  within  State  *  Private 


1 


'    '    '  I  I    I  I — i  III 


0  5  10  15  20  25  30  35  40  45  SO  55  60  65  70  75  80  85  90  95  100 

percent 


FIRST-TIME  UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 
Retention  rate  of  resident  students  -  Public 
Residents  remaining  in  home  State  to  attend 
public  IHE  as  a  percent  of  all 
residents  attending  al  I  ^ 
colleges  anywhere 

U-J  I  I    I  I 


.icy 


0  5  10  15  20  25  30  35  40  45  50  55  60  65  70  75  80  85  90  95  100 

percent 


18_ 


FIRST-TIME  UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 
Inmigration  ratio  of  nonresidents  -  Public 
Nonretident  in  migration  as  a  percent  of  total 
State  public  IHE  first*time  undergraduate 
enrollment 


'    '    *    ■  I  I — I    i  I 


0  5  10  1S2O2530354O45S0  55  60  65  70  75  80  8S9095  100 

percent 
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Vlt4.  -  OMribiitiofi  Of  tMm  f ertttoettd  miflmiofi 
1968  -  comimMd 


UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 
Retention  rate  of  rest<lent  ttudeftts  -  Public 
Residents  remaining  in  home  State  to  attend  public  I  HE 
as  a  percent  of  all  re$i(tent$  attending 
all  colleges  anywhere 


1" 


S.  average 


S  10  IS  20  2S  30 
20 


3S  40  45  50  55 


65  70  75  80  8&  90  95 100 
percent 


J" 


UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 
inmiyation  ratio  of  nonresidents  *  Public 
nonresident  inmigratlon  as  a  percent  ot 
total  State  public  IHE  und^graduate 
enrollment 


j  I  i_L 


J  I  I 


0   S10  1S  202S  30  35  40  45  50  S5  60  65  70  75  80  8S  9095100 

percent 


GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

Retention  rate  of  resident  students*  Public 

3    I— "LL 

i-H    I    II    i    I    i  Ti  


1 


J  I 


0  5  10  15  20  25  30  35  40  45  50  55  60  65  70  75  80  85  90  95  100 

^  percent 

g  P** 

"  GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

5  Inmigratlon  ratio  of 

Honresi  gents  •  Pu'EIic 

 ^  I    I    I  I   I    1  \  

0   tk10  1S  20  25  30  35  40  45  50  55  60  65  70  7S  80  85  90  95  100 

percent 

9 

A.  rn         FIRST-PROFESSIONAL  STUDENTS 

Retention  rate  of  resident 


S  Retention  rate  of  I 

S-|33   ftiidsfifi-  Public 


0  f  10  15  20  25  30  35  40  45  C0556065  70  7S  80  85  90  95  100 

percent 


FiRST-PROFESSiONAt  STUDENTS 
inmlgration  ratio  of  nonresidents  -  Public 

0   5  10  1S  20  25  30  3S  40  45  50SS606S  70  75  80  8S9095  100 

pet  cent 


Source       Georse  H  W«ie.  Residence  and  Miflraiiofi  of  Coiiege  Studenn«  Paii  1968. 

AnaiytiC. Report.  U.S.  Department  of  Haaith.  Education,  snd  Weifsra,  O 
of  Education. tt  S  Government  Printino  Office.  Washington.  O.C.  1970. 
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ESTIMATING  THE  DISTRIBUTION 
PATTERNS  OF  STATE  ENROLLMENT 
POTENTIAL 

In  discussions  thus  far,  no  reference  has  l)een  made  concerning  the  sub* 
divisions  within  statewide  enroUmenis.  Yet,  if  the  public  and  private 
sectors  are  to  share  the  responsibility  for  higher  education  and  if  the  pro* 
grams  of  the  various  types  of  institutions  are  to  be  coordinated,  a  finer 
resolution  of  enrollments  is  necessary.  The  task  is  to  identify  trends  in  the 
various  distribution  patterns  of  enrollment  potential  in  order  (I)  to  provide 
a  realistic  statewide  picture  of  changing  enrollment  patterns  and  their  im- 
plications and  (2)  to  enable  colleges  to  plan  their  programs  and  enroll- 
ment capacities  as  realistically  as  possible. 

The  commonly  used  enrollment  classification  categories  are  as  follows: 

1.  geographircowagt-^ttsktrwid^^  economic  area,  individual  institution 

2.  student  population-^totalf  male,  female,  special  group 

3. '  control  of  institution — public,  private 

4.  type  of  iWriiii/ioi}— 2-year  junior  college,  4-year  senior  college,  univefaity 

5.  tetel  of  iiu^mrf/on— freshman,  sophomore,  junior,  senior,  first*lcvrl  graduate,  second- 

level  graduate,  first-profcsdional  (groups  may  be  combined  if  less 
detail  is  required) 

6.  student  migration  alalia— residents  remaining  in  the  State  and  nonresident  inmigra* 

tion  (resident  outmigration  on  a  statewide  basis  may  alia 
be  considered) 

7.  professional  discipline^hy  profession  as  required. 


Figurft  Vll*10,--Ettimat«d  undtr^radiiat^dasrMharadit  •nrollmant  In  all  institutloni  of 
h\ffim  adueation^  by  institutional  control  and  by  migration  status: 
19S»78   


19Sa    1980  196S  1970  1975  1978 
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RfM  EfUmMMl  gradiMt  MroHiiMfits  In  all  iraiitetloim  of  tdiicilteci, 

by  tmiinttiimal  amtrol  md  by  itKgratiQn  itanits  HBS-TB 


19&a  1960  19G&  1970  1979  1978 


On  a  statewide  basis,  enroUment  estimate's  for  individual  categories 
may  be  made  either  by  totaling  the  separate  projections  reported  by  in- 
dividual institutions  or  by  extrapolating  recent  enrollment  distribution 
trends  and  applying  the  resultant  percentages  to  a  projection  of  total 
statewide  enrollment.  (Projection  methodology  for  State  totals,  introduced 
at  the  beginning  of  this  chaptei,  h  discussed  in  detail  in  appendix  A. 
Methodology  for  projecting  enrollments  at  individual  institutions  is  de« 
scribed  later  in  this  chapter.) 

To  conduct  an  initial  State-level  study  of  enrollments  in  either  the 
public  or  private  sector,  the  total  State  student  population  must  be  classi- 
fied by  type  of  institution,  level  of  instruction,  and  student  migration  status: 


I. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
S. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 


Tjfpe  of  instiiiUioR 
2-year  college 

4-year  senior  college 


university 

0 


m 
m 


Level  of  instn/ction 
undergraduate 

undergraduate 

graduate 

undergraduate 

graduate 

firat-profcisional 

0 


Migraiim  status 

resident 

inmigrant 

resident 

inmigrant 

resident 

inmigrant 

resident 

inmigrant 

resident 

inmigrant 

resident 

inmigrant 
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FIgiiit  VIM2.  ^  EfHiititidl  digut  cf >dit 

Of  ntgnvf  wi^Bmofi*  ny  vypv 


in  inttituMiHi 
ifid  control  of  Htstinitioii;  1968*78 
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Figura  VIMX  -  EstimatMl  dagrM-cradit  •nrollimnt  for  public  4-vtir  inflittitioii«» 
by  level  of  instruction  and  by  migration  statui:  1858-78 
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These  enrollments  may  be  studied  and  compared  in  a  variety  of  combina« 
tions.  On  a  statewide  basis,  the  distribution  analyses  commonly  used  are: 

1 .  Institutional  control  and  mifpration  status  of  enrollments  for  each  level  of  in" 
struction  (see  figures  VIMO  and  VIM  1). 

2.  Institutional  type  and  control  of  enrollments  for  each  level  of  instruction  (see 
figure  VIM  2). 


G&0URA1'IIK:AI.  analysis  Oh  fOTKV  riAI.  ENROLt£ES 


i.  Le\r\  of  instrurtUin  iind  iiiiKratMin  status  of  rnrol^mi^nts  for  rach  type  of  institu- 
Uon  (see  figure  VII-1  :^).  This  bn-akdown  should  also  hv  detrrminrd  for  f ach  inscitution 
tndUndually. 

It  should  Ik*  t'inphasimi  that  iho  thrir  forrqoin^  analyst's  n^prcseni  an 
attempt  to  estimate,  on  the  l)asiH  of  past  trends  and  available  facilities, 
the  size  of  |M>tentiat  student  enrollments  at  diflfert^nt  levels  of  instruction 
and  the  student  distribution  pattern  ainoni;  the  three  types  of  institutions. 
The  data  thus  develt>|H'd  provide  a  Cfeneral  basis  not  only  for  coordinatinpt 
expansion  plans  anionij  institutions  at  the  State  lewl  but  also  for  develop- 
inR  facilitie.;  at  a  pace  cons«mant  with  ex|HTted  enrollment  chant?es. 

The  grographti'fil  distribution  of  colIeRe  enrolhnent  pocentiaU  an  impor- 
tant factor,  is  considen-d  in  the  next  section.  Amoni?  other  things,  the 
g^*oi?raphical  distrilnuion  of  collecie  entrance  rates  ser\'es  (I)  as  a  means 
by  which  individual  institutions  can  more  precisely  identify  their  enroll- 
ment |iotential  anti  expansion  requirements  and  (2)  as  the  basis  bv  A-bich 
State  plannint;  agencies  can  identify  unmet  an*a  needs  and  dci.ii  line 
whether  or  nut  additional  hiuher  education  centers  will  required. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  ANALYSIS  OF 
POTENTIAL  ENROLLEES 

To  plan  iniellifi:ently  the  expansion  of  State  colleijes  and  universities 
and  to  crt^ate  new  educational  centers,  consideration  must  l)e  i^iven  to  the 
current  and  projected  ideographical  distribution  of  a  State*s  hifih  school 
Rraduates*^-  the  priniar>'  source  of  first-time  enrollees.  A  study  of  this 
potential  can  enable  statewide  planners  to  expand  colleRes  in  such  a  way 
as  to  provide  tjeoin^aphical  accessibility  to  a  maximum  numlier  of  potential 
enrollees,  then^by  ensurim;  thai  the  educational  needs  of  all  concerned 
are  judiciously  met.  It  also  will  enable  them  to  prevent  an  unwarranted 
proliferation  of  institutions. 

As  a  general  rule,  universities  draw  their  freshmen  from  a  wider  geo- 
graphic area  than  do  4-year  sc^nior  colleges,  and  students  at  senior  colleges, 
in  turn,  represt^nt  a  wider  t^eoeraphic  area  than  do  those  at  2-year  colleges. 
Naturally,  the  an-a  ser\ed  by  community  colleges  is  limited,  since  a  major 
reason  for  their  existence  is  to  serve  students  who  live  within  commuting 


^^BrcauBc  of  available  crnRUs  data,  collrgc-aRC  population  (18  through  21)  is  often 
used  aa  the  base  mrasurpmrnt  of  enrollment  potential.  However,  because  high  school 
graduates  are  the  immediatf  ptimaty  source  of  first-time  college  enrollees^  their  total  is  the 
most  accurate  single  indicator  of  enrollment  potential  and,  whenever  possible,  should 
be  used  in  preference  to  college*age  population. 
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disiaiicr.  Thvn*  arr  oiIht  rc|ti;il|y  niintK*llini*  rtasons,  iHnvcvrr,  why 
accossibitity  is  criiical  ai  ihv  2-ycar  C(illfi>r  l^vrl.  Tht^rv  is.  for  r\ain|)lc\ 
considtTahlc  fvidfiicf  to  the  vffvci  that  2»yrar  collr^rs.  nion*  than  rither 
4-ytMr  rc)ll«'«rs  and  iinivrrsiii(S«  inniivau*  hii»li  srho€>i  i^raduatc  s  lo  con- 
imiK'  ihrir  rdiicaiiun  («t  chapter  III).  It  should  also  Ik«  rrcoi;ni/ed  that 
the  existence  of  a  local  Stale  college  or  university  dtH's  not  always  ensure 
full  t*ducational  opportunity  to  the  youth  of  a  uiven  conununity.  Four- 
year  collev:es  and  universities  do  not  -and  should  not  provide  the  2»year 
terminal  occupational  programs  atid  other  unique  ser\ices  offered  hy 
community  and  junior  coHeirrs.  Moreo\er,  since  both  4-year  collec^es  and 
universities  are  s<'lecti\e  iu  admissions,  neither  fulfills  the  educational 
needs  of  those  yount^  |H*ople  capable  of  pursuini;  courses  lx*yond  hiuh 
school  yvi  not  qualified  to  enter  4-year  institutions. 

Owinij  to  the  hitrhly  localized  nussion  and  .supfxirt  bases  of  conmumity 
colleq:es.  study  of  the  geographical  location  of  pot(*ntial  enroltees  should 
made  for  tireas  not  larqer  than  counties,  or  in  some  instances,  metropolitan 
centers."  The  numinT  of  hit?h  school  graduates  in  each  county  can  lie 
estunatt  d  by  finiijectini;  the  sh»ne  or  pn)|)ortion  of  the  State*s  total  numinT 
of  hii^h  school  uraduates  for  t  ach  county  atid  nuiltiplyinii[  these  .shares  by 
the  projected  State  total  hii^h  school  graduate  (Kvpulation.'**^ 

To  estimate  the  future*  numlHY  of  hiuh  school  graduates  in  each  county 
is  dillicult  lH*cause  the  sociotronomic  forces  that  determine  the  rates  of 
mifn^atton  into,  out  of*  and  within  a  State  cannot  In*  easily  predicted.  For 
exai.  jile,  the  relocation  or  constructicm  of  new  industry  in  rural  areas  may 
cause*  a  miuration  to  thest*  previously  spars(*ly  s(*ttled  locations.  The  move- 
ment of  residents  from  the  cities  to  suburbs  may  decline  as  urban  renewal 
takes  place  and  as  travel  time  reaches  unacceptable  limits.  Since  the  rate 
of  growth  or  decline  will  ne\  er  l)e  uniform  in  all  counties  and  communities 
within  a  State,  accelerated  trends,  where  expected,  should  lie  part  of  any 
projection  analy.sis. 

To  obtain  a  thorough  j^eoc^aphical  description  of  potential  coliec[e  en- 
rollments, the  followine;  measurements  of  hiefh  .school  graduates  by  county 
should  Ik*  determined  by  both  historical  count  and  projection:  (I)  ab- 
solute nutnlHT  (and  total  l)y  sex,  if  possible)  to  indicate  relative  tnacrnitude 
of  lirst*time  colleqe  enrollment  potential;  (2)  rates  of  increase  over  time 
to  indicate  relative  growth  in  potential;  (3)  numln'r  per  l(M)*.square-mile 


If  thr  potential  rnrollmrnt  of  a  possihir  new  roJi«nr  is  bring  nitimatrd«  thr  number 
of  hi|i;h  srhcx>l  ([graduates  siirrr Minding  tlir  location  of  thr  proposed  college  must  he  identi- 
fied in  finer  f^eographic  detail  than  by  county  arra  -  niirmally  within  sucressive  10-mile 
commuting  zones. 

This  procedure  is  carefully  deficribed  and  exampl<*s  an*  given  in  A.  J.  Jaffee,  if  and" 
book  of  Statistical  Froceduffs /or  Lnn^^^Ranfif  Pti>jfrttnm  of  hthhc  !\(hnol  Emoltmmt^  l^S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health*  Education*  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Kducation*  U.S.  Govemmt^nt  Printing 
Office,  Washington*  D.C.*  I9ti9*  pp.  44--5:<.  (.See  appendix  A  for  annotation.) 
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awa  to  intlicau-  rc-lativr  density  of  potential;  (4)  p«Ta-ntai?i'  distrilmtion 
amon?  all  counties  to  indicate  trt•o^T.lphic  shifts  in  colk-Re  enrollment 
potential;  (5)  colleRi-  entrance  rate  to  indicate  pn-paredness  of  high  school 
students  to  enter  college  and  the  accessihility  of  suiialJe  postsecondary 
educational  opportunities;  (<i)  sjx'cial  counts  relatini?  tci  minority  popula- 
tions; and  (7)  family  income  or  other  desired  socioeconomic  factors.  Both 
graphical  and  tabular  presentations  of  these  data  are  shown  in  ficure 
Vri-14  and  table  VII-S. 

Any  Ideographic  analysis  of  college  enrollment  potential  and  the  related 
factor,  adequacy  of  educational  opportunity,  usuaUy  takes  the  form  of 
county-l>y<ounty  conjparisons.  Such  comparisons  re\eal  growth  and  shifts 
in  the  high  school  graduate  population  that  should  Ih«  taken  into  account 
in  estimating  future  college-capacity  requin-menis.  If  spatial  segregation  of 
minority  racial  groups  exists,  it  should  l>e  studied  in  order  to  determine  the 
IMWsible  injpact  of  growth  and  shifts  in  residential  patterns.  Even  more 
important  than  the  aforementioned  factors,  however,  are  the  college  en- 
trance rates  of  high  school  graduates  in  the  various  areas. 

There  are  various  reasons  why  the  numlx-r  of  high  school  graduates 
who  go  to  college  \  arie.s  from  county  to  county.  Whether  or  not  a  county  is 
predominantly  rural  or  urban  seems  to  have  an  effect  on  college-going 
rates,  as  do  per  capita  income,  the  quality  of  the  elementary-MTondary 
school  system,  and  parental  attitudes  toward  the  advantages  of  a  college 
education.  Although  a  clear-cut  attendance  pattern  seldom  emerges,  a 
dominant  factor  influencing  college  attendance  appears  to  lie  student 
proximity  to  a  college.  In  view  of  this  fact,  comparisons  of  local  college 
entrance  rates  may  l>e  used  to  tentatively  identify  geographical  areas 
where  educational  opportunities  appear  to  l>e  inadequate.  Once  an  initial 
identification  has  »>cen  made,  a  detailed  study  of  the  need  for  possilile  new 
community  tollers  or  other  centers  of  higher  education  should  follow. 
(The  procedures  involved  in  such  a  study  are  discussed  later  in  this  chan- 
ter.) ' 


PROJECTING  CAMPUS  ENROLLMENT 
POTENTIAL  BY  AREA 
ATTENDANCE  RATES 

The  responsibility  for  determining  the  total  college  enrollment  potential 
within  a  given  .State  rests  with  the  .State  planning-coordinating  agency. 
In  addition  to  expanding  existing  facilities  or  establishing  new  ones,  or 
iKJth,  planning  requires  that  projections  be  made  of  enrollment  potentials 
for  each  individual  institution.  Such  projections,  although  they  may  be 
performed  at  the  State  level,  are  generally  an  institutional  responsibility. 
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The  "cohort-survival"  or  grade  proRr«»ion  technique  and  the  "ratio'* 
method  of  projecting  college  enrollments  at  the  State  and  national  levt-l 
(sec  appendix  A)  are  generally  unsatisfactory  for  institutional  forecasts, 
the  reason  Ijeing  that  institutional  enrollments,  as  opposed  to  State  totals, 
depend  on  geographic  distribution  of  the  population  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
campus  location.  Attendance  rates  generally  decline  rapidly  as  distance 
and  commuting  time  from  the  campus  increase.  This  is  particularly  true 
at  2-year  community  colleges,  somewhat  less  so  at  4-year  senior  colleges 
and  universities.  For  example,  it  is  quite  possible  for  community  colleges 
and  senior  colleges  in  large  metropolitan  areas  to  draw  up  lo  90  percent 
of  their  enrollment  from  students  living  within  a  30-mile  commuting  radius. 
Since  neither  the  cohort-survival  or  ratio  method  of  projecting  enro'lments 
normally  refines  source  population  to  account  for  this  phenomenon,  it  is 
necessary  to  apply  geographically  differentiated  attendance  rates  of  high 
school  graduates  to  modiiied  cohort-survival  procedures." 

In  estimating  college  enrollment  potential  based  on  area  attendance 
rates,  the  enrollment  base  of  State  high  school  graduates  is  the  primary 
factor.  The  methodology  is  suitable  only  for  institutions  that  primarily 
serve  State  resident  high  school  graduates  and  plan  enrolUnents  proportion- 
al to  this  primary  population  source.  High  school  graduates  arc  considered 
in  both  their  magnitude  and  geographic  location.  Enrollment  potential 
estimates  are  based  on  the  attendance  rates  of  high  school  graduates  in 
successive  irregular  residence  zones  concentric  with  the  college  location. 
The  fact  that  attendance  rates  decline  in  successive  residence  w>ncs  ac- 
counts for  the  strong  influence  that  proximity  to  an  institution  exerts  on 
student  attendance.  The  perimeter  or  boundary  lines  identifying  the  succes- 
sive zones  are  constructed  in  each  case  to  represent  relat  ely  constant  rates 
of  attendance.  Expansion  factors  for  continuing  and  returning  students, 
for  freshman  transfers,  and  for  nonresident  immigrants  from  outside  the 
State  are  used  to  estimate  total  first-time  enrollment.  Total  first-time  en- 
rollment can  then  be  expanded  to  total  undergraduate  enrollment  at  all 
class  levels. 

This  methodology,  illustrated  in  figure  VII- 15,  involves  the  following 
five  steps: 

I.  From  iiwiitutional  enroUrncnt  data,  determine  geographic  distribution  and 
numerical  trends  among  firtt-Ume  resident  students  according  to  the  location  of  their 
residence  within  tlie  State  at  the  time  of  high  school  graduation.  Depending  on  the 
degree  of  precision  desired,  the  distribution  may  be  esUblished  according  to  (a)  suc- 


»The  methodology  for  estimating  potential  enrollments  on  the  basis  of  geographic 
distribution  of  high  school  graduates  surrounding  college  locations  is  described  in  /luft'te- 
timat  Cafiatitut  and  Area  Jfttds  p/  Calijoma  Higktr  Eduealim  19W-1975,  op.  cit  These 
concepts,  suteequcndy  employed  in  various  forms  by  other  States,  serve  as  the  basis  lot 
the  methodology  presented  here. 
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miles 


Geographic  distribution  of  enrollment  factors,  actual  count,  Pontiac  (4*year) 
College:  Year  1  md  projected  year  6. 


Re$id8nc6 

zone 
(bated  on 

county 
boundaries) 

High  school 
graduates 

Actual  Projected 
year  1       year  6 

Average 

attendance 

rate 

Actual  Projected 
year  1  year  6 

First'time 
resident  students 
(2)x(4)(3)x(5) 
Actual  Projected 
yearl  year  6 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

A 

1.826 

2.350 

29.4% 

31.0% 

5:^7 

728 

B 

4371 

4.900 

9.2% 

12.0% 

448 

588 

C 

6.345 

5.750 

5.2% 

5.5% 

330 

316 

0 

9.110 

11.250 

3.1% 

4.5% 

282 

506 

E 

23,471 

24,300 

2.0% 

2.0% 

469 

486 

F 

17,489 

17,000 

^JS% 

2.0% 

2C2 

340 

Total 

2.328 

2,964 

Actual  Projected 


year  1  year  6 

First  time  resident  students                                     2^28  2,964 

Ratio  of  f  irst'time  studmts  to 

first*time  resident  students                                    1.057  1.083 

First'time  students                                               2,461  3,210 

First-time  students  plus  f  irst  time 

enrollfnemfor  3  previous  sucessive  years                       8,221  11365 

Ratio  of  total  undergraduate  enrottment  to  first-time 

enrollment  over  4  successive  years  968  .971 

Total  undergraduate  enrollment                                 7^58  11,521 
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cwslvr  irrtTsjular  midfmr  ur  comitaitinK  concentric  with  the  institution's  loca- 
tion or  (b)  on  a  county-by-county  basis.  (Details  of  zone  construction  are  discussed  in 
the  ensuing  section.) 

2.  From  the  Kcographical  attendance  pattern^  determine  for  each  2one  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  number  of  resident  first-lime  students  enrolled  and  the  total 
number  of  high  school  graduates,  i.e.,  the  averaji^e  attendance  rate.  Extrapolate  these 
relationships  fur  the  projection  period,  using  any  of  the  methods  for  this  purpose 
discussed  in  appendix  A. 

'^.  To  obtain  the  projected  numlier  of  potential  first-time  r«*sident  college  students, 
apply  t:te  ratios  obtained  in  step  2  to  the  estimated  number  of  high  school  graduates 
in  each  2one  for  the  projection  ptTiod. 

4.  Usini^  projected  migration-resident  ratios,  convert  the  annual  number  of  first- 
time  resident  students  during  the  projection  period  to  first-time  enrollment,  including 
nonresident  inmigrants. 

fi.  CUmipute  for  each  year  the  ratio  of  actual  total  undergraduate  enrollment  to  the 
first-time  enrollment  for  that  year  and  the  '\  successive  previous  years.  Use  the  pro- 
jected values  from  this  conversion  ratio  to  calculate  the  total  undergraduate  enrollment 
for  each  year  in  the  ptcijtTtion  period. 

If  projections  of  individual  institution  enrollments  arc  prepared  at  the 
State  level,  the  following  sixth  step  is  recommended: 

«i.  When  the  sum  of  the  proja  tecl  enrollments  for  individual  institutions  varies 
from  State  totals,  modify  the  parts  to  conform  to  totals. 

Design  of  Residence  Zone  Boundaries 

The  majority  of  first-time  freshmen  at  public  colleges  consists  generally 
of  recent  graduates  of  hiRh  schools  located  either  near  institutions  of  higher 
learnint;  or  scattered  throiii^hout  the  State.  It  would  l)e  a  tedious  task  for  a 
collei?e  to  project  its  enrollment  hy  separately  estimating  the  likely  input 
from  each  of  these  many  sources.  To  simplify  the  process,  high  schools  with 
similar  enrolUucnt  potential  should  be  grouped  togetlier  and  the  resultant 
groups  treated  a^  'ngle  sources.  The  geoRraphic  area  in  which  all  high 
schools  within  a  .  ..isie  group  are  located  is  designated  a  **residencc  zone/* 

The  geographic  pattern  and  attendance  rates  at  locations  from  which  a 
college  draws  its  students  an*  influenced  by  many  factors.  Among  the  more 
important  are  the  following:  the  educational  programs,  level  of  instruc* 
tion,  and  entrance  requirements  of  the  college;  the  degree  to  which  enroll- 
ment potential  is  distributed  in  the  immediate  and  .surrounding  vicinity; 
the  availability  of  dormitories;  variations  in  commuting  time  resulting 
from  the  existence  or  nonexistence  of  a  surrounding  road  network,  public 
transportation,  and  terrain  barriers;  alternative  educational  opportuni- 
ties; and  various  socioeconomic  factors  that  encourage  or  deter  attendance* 
By  grouping  high  school  locations  with  similar  attendance  rates,  it  is 
possible  to  establish  geographical  zones  of  student  residence  in  which  the 
cmbined  efTect  of  these  factors  on  student  academic  interest  and  ability 
is  relatively  uniform. 
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DiUnrnti.tt  rniic  tiuiis  <  si;ililislir<|  for  institutions  havr  rrsiiltc^l  in  the 
coiuliination  of  siHiir  tif  xUvm^  lartors.  In  thr  |iui)|ir  stTlor.  for  rxaiupir,  a 
5{in^'K•  university  and  a  U  \\  widt^ly  st^paratrd  4-yrar  collci^rs  usually  ;trv 
suitirirnt  to  mwv  all  sttidrnts  within  a  sinuir  State,  Since  such  institutit>ns 
arcoiunnHlarr  a  latter  tniiiiiitT  i>f  students  tioiii  a  wide  geographical  area, 
the  eoni|M*tition  Intween  institutions  to  attract  h*cal  students  is  practically 
nonexistent.  I  he  op{>ositc  is  true  at  eoinnnunty  eolleucvs  ser\  int;  commuter 
students  and  at  institutions  Im  ated  near  one  another  in  larue  mt^tropolitan 
areas.  BtTausc*  these  institutiotis  uentTally  serve  a  small,  concentrated 
area.  conifM-tition  for  students  is  likely  to  Im-  int(*nst\  These  two  situations  — 
a  larue  statewide  area  versus  a  siiiait  city  or  coimuunity  area— require 
that  dillereiit  ri'sidence  zone  hoim<laries  enMted  if  the  ideographic  pat- 
tern (»f  attendance*  rates  is  to  Ik*  acetirately  determined. 

Inasmuch  as  studeius  atiendin^  institutions  si-nini*  larije  areas  come 
from  widely  scattered  areas,  the  <listrilnition  of  attendance  rates  need  not 
Ik-  analy/(^<l  with  precision.  For  pnijection  purposc^s,  it  is  generally  suHi- 
cient  to  itit  iitify  the  location  of  the  hiuh  schools  from  which  first-time 
enrollei's  h.ne  U^en  uradtiatt^d  on  a  count y-l)y*county  hasis.  Tht*  county 
in  which  the  institution  is  hicated  is  considen^d  the  primary  zone  of  poten- 
tial t^nrollment  \dditional  residence  zones  are  established  by  identifying 
and  i(rotipini(  counties  in  w  hich  the  attendance*  rates  of  freshmen  are  similar. 
If  distance  from  the  campus  is  the  principal  determinant,  residence  zones 
Renerally  ctmsist  of  successive  rinijs  of  contiquous  counties,  with  rint;  mid- 
points at  proqrtvssively  greater  <listances  fn>m  the  campus.  Exceptions  to 
this  rule  <icctir  in  locations  in  which  atypical  attendance  rates  an*  caused 
by  tht*  presence  of  other  educational  institutions  or  by  poverty,  terrain 
barriers,  etc.  (The  use  of  this  comity-by-county  method  to  define  residence 
zone  l)Oundaries  is  ilhistrated  in  fiutire  \'II-I.i.) 

The  fore^oinu  tnethodolotty  providtvs  neither  details  concernintr  the 
Jjeoirraphic  location  of  hitjh  school  graduates  nor  difftTenctvs  in  attendance 
rates  int/iin  tht*  various  counties.  Such  detail  is  required,  however,  to  deter- 
mine the  enrollment  potential  of  institutions  that  serve  small  areas  and 
draw  their  students  from  a  relatively  concentrated  f)opulation  source. 
In  such  instances,  a  majryrity  of  students  cc^nerally  commute  from  a  few 
surrotmdinu  coimties;  then  fore,  the  area  of  siqnificant  t*nrollment  potential 
does  not  extend  Iw^yond  a  reasonable  travel  distance. 

To  establish  difl(*n*ntial  attendance*  rates  within  small  ueoqraphical 
areas,  it  is  necessary  to  defint*  relatively  narrow  residc*nce  zones  basc»d  on 
the  locations  of  tndtndual  hic?h  schools,  the  Rraduatt*s  of  which  comprise 
the  majority  of  rirst-time  students  at  the  collecjt*  in  question.  The  zone 
Imtmdaries  may  In-  established  on  a  scale  road  map  (illustrated  in 
fiijure  VIM 6)  by  constrtictinu  lines  which  enclose  the  hxrations  of  all  hii?h 
.schools  with  attendance  rates  l)etwc*en  sp<*cified  limits,  e.i?..  zone  **A,'* 
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containing  all  high  i^rhools  Ircnii  which  ()U  to  90  piTcent  of  the  graduates 
attend  the  college  in  question;  zone  "B>'*  50-59  i>ercent:  zone  **C/*  40-49 
percent;  and  so  on.  To  determine  the  institution's  first-time  student  enroll- 
ment |x>t(MitiaK  the  a\eri  tje  attendann'  rates  from  previous  years  are  pro- 
jected into  the  future  and  applied  to  the  prtijected  nuiiilier  of  high  school 
graduates  for  each  zone. 

Residence  zone  l>oundaries  established  on  the  basis  of  commuting  dis- 
tance or  time  are  esjH'cially  applical)le  to  colleges  serving  a  high  concentra- 
tion of  comii.uter  students  whose  attendance  depends  primarily  on  prox- 
imity to  the  college  and  on  commuting  time.  The  enrollment  potential  of 
pniposed  new  colleges  can  Ih»  projected  l)y  examining  the  attendance 
rates  at  existing  colleges.  The  term  **comnmting  zone*'  normally  identifies 
the  relativrly  small  geographic  area  immediately  surrounding  a  given 
college  -  sptxifically,  the  area  from  which  students  can  commute  at  the 
least  etist,  in  terms  of  room  and  l)oard  and  travel  time  and  expense.  A 
majority  of  sources  indicate  that  the  one-way  commuting  distance  for  the 
majority  of  students  should  l)e  under  30  miles." 

Many  factors  other  than  distance,  however,  affect  commuters:  the  den- 
sity or  sparsity  of  the  population  in  a  given  ariM.  road  conditions,  traffic 
congestion,  availability  of  rapid-transit  facilities,  and  climate.  To  account 
for  these  factors,  couunuting  di.stance  should  \iv  calculated  not  in  terms  of 
spi*cific  mileage  but  in  travel  time.  A  total  of  40-to-45  minutes  in  transit 
each  way  is  generally  considered  an  acceptal>le  maximum.  A  student 
travelint;  40  miks  owr  an  expressway,  for  example,  probably  would  not 
sfM^nd  any  more  time  comnmting  to  college  than  a  student  cm-ering  5  miles 
through  congested  city  stnrts.  Depicting  a  commuting  zone  based  on 
travel  lime  will,  of  coursc%  result  in  an  irregular  boundary  line  (see  figure 
VII-16). 

To  estimate  enrollment  potential  based  on  the  commuting  zone  ap- 
proach, draw  a  scale  map  showing  successive  commutitig  zone  iKiundaries 
representing  10.  20.  and  40  minutes  of  travel  time  to  the  campus  (or  other 
time  values  suggested  by  local  conditions).  The  attendance  rate  for  each 
zone  can  then  lie  established  -  i.e.,  the  percentage  of  high  school  graduates 
in  the  zone  who  enter  the  college  as  first-time  students.  To  obtain  the  pro- 
jected munkT  of  potential  first-time  resident  students  attending  the  college 
during  the  projection  p<Tiod,  project  these  rates,  and  as  previously  ex- 
plained, apply  them  to  the  corresponding  estimated  number  of  future  high 
school  graduates  in  the  zone. 


A  I9*i7  survey  of  C**alifomia  Sutr  collcRe  students  revealed  the  following  distribution 
of  average  commuting  distance's:  milr,  20.1  prrcrnt;  I --9  miles*  39.5  percent;  lt>-19 
miles,  24.4  percent;  20-29  mites,  ItK  I  percent;     or  more  miles,  tiJ)  percent. 
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FigHr*  VIM6.  -  R«sici«9nce/cofiimiftin9  iom% 
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Zone  boundaries  group  high  school  locations  with  sinnilar  attendance  rates.  If 
boundaries  are  based  on  commuting  time*  major  highways  and  terrain  must  be 
taken  into  account.  Overlapping  areas  served  by  two  or  more  institutions 
are  split  evenly. 

If  cofiiinutang  zones  overlap  within  metropolitan  areas,  similar  institu- 
tions located  near  one  another  must  compete  for  the  same  students*  In 
such  cases,  potential  enrollments  may  l)e  divided  equally  between  two 
institutions,  on  the  premise  that  if  students  are  given  a  choice  between 
equal  commuting  distances,  they  will  divide  evenly  in  their  choice  of 
institution. 
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PLANNING  THE  ENROLLMENT 
CAPACITY  OF  EXISTING  INSTITUTIONS 

In  prfvimw  sections  of  ihis  chapttT,  |>rcijrction  of  Siau*  and  institutional 
enrollments  and  an  analysis  of  their  Rrowtli  and  distribution  have  Ix'en 
discussed*  By  anaiyzino;  projected  enrollment  fiRurt^,  it  i:*  possible  to  identi- 
fy geographically  the  potential  program  needs  in  a  given  State  and  to 
ascertain  those*  existing  facilities  that  should  l)C  expanded,  as  well  as  the 
locations  for  additional  educational  centers*  When  enrollments  exceed 
institutional  capacities,  there  are  three  options  which  individually  or  in 
combination  can  provide  the  means  whereby  additional  students  can  be 
accommodated. 

The  first  option  is  to  dinxt  applicants  from  colleges  at  which  demand 
exceeds  extstinu  facilities  to  institutions  which  can  accommodate  more 
students.  A  siTt>nd  opiion  is  to  increase  the  capacity  of  existing  institutions* 
This  may  Ik'  done  in  any  of  the  following  ways:  by  extending  the  hours  of 
instruction  or  by  o|)eraiing  on  a  year*round  basis;  by  increasing  the  annual 
enrollment  gn>w  th  In^yotid  the  figure  previously  established;  or  by  raising 
the  maximum  enrollment  ceiling  sc*t  by  individual  institutions*  The  third 
option  is  to  establish  new  colleges. 

Generally  it  is  more  feasible  to  accommodate  expanded  enrollment  by 
options  one  and  two*  Establishing  new  campuses  is  usually  justified  only 
by  a  combination  of  circumstances,  of  which  an  increase  in  enrollment  is 
but  one.  Other  conditions  that  lend  support  to  estalJishing  a  new  institu- 
tion include  low  overall  college  entrance  rates  relative  to  potential,  the 
distance  students  nmst  travel  to  reach  existing  institutions,  unmet  program 
needs,  and  possible  savings  in  instructional  costs*  The  rather  complex 
analysis  required  in  any  comprehensive  study  of  the  need  for  additional 
educational  centers  is  the  subject  of  the  final  section  of  this  chapter* 

At  the  State  level,  the  first  step  in  planning  the  enrollment  capacity  of 
existing  institutions  is  to  identify  anticipated  capacity  deficiencies*  Such 
deficiencies  are  measured  by  comparing  projected  potential  enrollments 
with  student  capacities  that  will  exist  in  State  colleges  and  universities  at 
the  time  of  completion  of  new  construction.  These  information,  together 
with  recommendations  for  appropriate  adjustments,  should  be  made  avail- 
able by  each  institution.  Tabular  presentation  of  these  data  can  then  be 
summarized,  as  illustrated  in  table  VI 1-6,  and  used  as  a  worksheet  to  deter- 
mine a  program  of  future  action 

Because  different  amounts  of  space  arc  required  for  diflerent  levels  of 
instruction,  projected  enrollments  and  student  capacities  submitted  by 
individual  institutions  must  l*c  identified  at  least  by  level  of  instruction* 
For  example,  if  an  institution  offers  a  comprehensive  program  of  graduate 
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Table  VIM^.«-Work»heet  of  projected  enrollments.  Institutional  capacities^ 
and  recommended  action:  State  colleges  and  universities 


All  institutions 

iVojcctrd  rnrollment 
Capacity 

Toui 
entollmnit 

118,000 
100,800 

Louver 
divMon 

71,000 
62,000 

<ll\1SKM 

33,000 
28,000 

Graduate 

11,000 
8,700 

3,000 
2,100 

Deficiency 

17,200 

9,000 

5,000 

2,300 

900 

Recommended  action: 

1.  Redirect  atudenu* 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.  Increase  capacity  of  exist- 

inf(  msiiiufions 

a.  Extend  instructional 

2,820 

1,020 

1,000 

800 

time 

b.  Year-round  operation 

4,825 

2,500 

2,325 

i*^    tnt^n^Mtt"  mniirfel 
^*    sii^mrtidpv  MiiiiUni 

1  ,o75 

250 

300 

d.  Increase  ceilings* 

1,850 

-- 

1,250 

600 

3.  Establish  new  campuses* 

f=  ^-^■■v^--  ■  1 

3,480 

.  

3,480 

All  4*year  senior  coUeges 

™  

Projected  enrollment 

39.000 

19,000 

17.000 

3,000 

Capacity 

30,550 

15,000 

13.550 

2,000 

Deficiency 

8,430 

4,000 

3.450 

1,000 

Recommended  action: 

1.  Redirect  students 

(4-)2I0 

(+)870 

(-)380 

(-)280 

2.  Increase  capacity  of  exist* 

ing  institutions 

a.  Extend  instructional 

1.280 

820 

270 

190 

time 

b.  Year*round  operation 

4.825 

2,500 

2.325 

c*  Increase  annual 

2, 1^5 

1 ,330 

475 

110 

groiirth* 

d.  Increase  ceilings* 

420 

420 

3.  Establish  new  campuses* 

Senior  college  *'A'' 

■  

Projected  enrollment 

5,500 

2,000 

3,000 

500 

Capacity 

4,800 

1,940 

2,600 

260 

Deficiency 
Recommended  action: 
K  Redirect  students 
2.  Increase  capacity  of  exist* 

ing  institution 

a.  Extend  instructional 
time 

b.  Year-round  operation 

700 
(-)60 

150 

GO 
f-)60 

400 
150 

240 
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Tttble  Worksheet  of  projected  enrollments.  Institutional  capacities, 

and  re%.^fninended  action:  State  colleges  and  universities— Continued 


Total 
rnrollm^nt 

Lower 
diviflum 

div&n 

Graduate 

c.  Incrrasr  annual 
growth* 

d.  Increase  ceilings* 

3.  Establish  new  campuses* 

490 

240 

Senior  college  *'B'* 
ITnivertity  •'A" 
All  2*year  colk^es 

I  Summatioii  of  redirectrd  ttudeotafrom  (  -  )  imtituttons  to  (+)  iiutititioat  must  equal  aero. 
*  Hequirm  construrtion  of  additional  facilitira. 


Studies,  its  classrooms  and  lalxjratories  will  lie  used  by  fewer  students  than 
if  it  concentrates  on  undergraduate  work.  Hence,  if  comparisons  are  to 
Ix'  meaningful,  institutional  capacities  and  potential  enrollments  must  be 
based  on  the  same  level  of  instruction. 

When  the  numl^er  of  students  desiring  to  enroll  exceeds  the  capacity  of 
institutions  of  higher  education,  continuing  students  should  receive  priority 
over  new  enroUees.  There  should,  however,  l>e  a  plan  for  accommodating 
the  latter.  They  should  l)e  directed  first  to  campuses  that  arc  the  least 
crowded  or  that  are  planning  immediate  expansion.  Insofar  as  possible, 
these  students  should  lie  able  to  enroll  at  institutions  near  a  location  of  their 
first  choice;  they  may,  however,  have  to  accept  their  second,  or  even  third 
choice*  Those  least  inconvenienced  by  failure  to  lie  accepted  by  their  first 
choice  will  be  freshmen  planning  to  live  in  a  dormitory  on  a  campus  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  their  home. 

The  second  option—increasing  the  enrollment  capacity  of  existing  in- 
stitutions—may lje  accomplished  either  by  constructing  additional  class- 
rooms and  laboratories,  together  with  such  associated  support  facilities  as 
do«tnitories,  offices,  parking  lots,  etc.,  or  by  more  fully  utilizing  existing 
facilities.  The  usual  way  to  increase  the  utilization  or  efficiency  of  in- 
structional facilities  is  to  extend  the  hours  of  instruction  to  late  aftemooui 
evening,  and  Saturday  morning.  Although  this  action  appears  relatively 
simple,  it  requires  a  careful  analysis  of  Ixith  instructional  costs  and  the 
overall  effect  on  scheduling  effectiveness,  as  well  as  considerations  involving 
transportation,  s?f#»ty,  and  morale.  Sometimes  a  more  effective  way  to 
obtain  greater  utilization  of  facilities  is  ♦n  encourage  as  many  students  as 
possible  to  attend  summ-r  sessions.  In  the  interest  of  economical  operation, 
attention  must  be  given  to  maintaining  a  balanced  enrollment  between 
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courj*t\s  otiit'lx'cl  (liiriiiir  siiiiiinrr  sessions  and  ihosi'  offered  chiranu  the  it-st  of 
the  ycar.*^ 

Existini;  institutions  that  plan  to  increase*  their  enroUnient  capacity  by 
cunstructins  additional  facilities  may  have  to  reassess  their  desired  annual 
ratr  of  urowth  or.  if  already  at  a  planned  optiniuin  or  niaxiniutn  size, 
decide  whether  to  maintain  or  raise  the  ceiling.  The  rate  of  campus  growth 
should  not  adversely  affect  educational  programs;  i.e.,  it  should  not  pre* 
vent  the  hiring  of  qualified  faculty  or  interfere  with  either  the  organization 
and  development  of  coursers  and  curriculum  or  with  necessary  supporting 
ser\'ices.  The  fact  that  some  institutions  have  met  almost  incredible  ex- 
pansion  demands  suc^ests  that,  with  adequate  planntniir,  colleges  and  uni* 
versities  can  cope  elHciently  and  eflictively  with  rapid  enrollment  ex- 
pansion. 

If  an  increase  in  the  planned  optimum  enrollment  of  an  institution  is 
»)einiT  considered,  extreme  caution  must  Ije  exercised.  Such  a  decision  should 
lie  made  only  after  extensive  delilieration,  for  the  consequences  arc  far* 
reaching  and  irrevocal)le.  While  some  States  have  issued  recommenda* 
tions  rei^ardini;  the  optimum  size  for  various  types  of  institutions,  the 
damper  of  applyinir  uniform  standards  to  all  colleges  and  universities 
should  l)e  apparent.  Factors  influencing  optimal  size  can  vary  significantly 
from  campus  to  campus.  They  include  institutional  oljjectives«  internal 
organization,  breadth  and  depth  of  program,  student  peer  group  and 
student*faculty  relationships,  availability  t  f  space  at  site,  possible  econo- 
mies*of-scale,  and  the  availal>ility  of  monetary  resources.  (The  proljlem  of 
institutional  size  and  the  central  issue  of  coherency  are  delineated  in 
chapter  VI.) 


IDENTIFYING  THE  NEED  FOR  ADDITIONAL 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  CENTERS 

Consideration  should  Ije  given  to  establishing  new  higher  educational 
centers  when  any  of  the  following  conditions  exist:  If  program  needs  are 
unmet;  if  a  considerable  numlxrr  of  students  live  in  areas  ^ar  removed  from 
a  college  or  university:  if  enrollment  potential  exceeds  the  optimum  or 
maxiaium  capacities  of  existing  institutions;  or  if  per  student  costs  can  lie 
sul>stantially  reduced.  Before  new  centers  are  estal>lished,  attention  tnust 
also  I  c  given  to  other  factors— namely,  the  geographical  areas  to  Ijc  scr\ed. 


For  a  coniplrtc  citscussion  of  apace  utilias.ition  anal>*si8  and  scheduling  proceduren 
see  chapter  X.  Further  discussion  of  year-round  plant  operation  is  presented  in  chapter 
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conunutmg  dislancni,  lead  tiiiir  rrc|utrrd  to  establish  a  prOji^^am,  and  site 
acquisition. 

In  any  study  of  this  complexity,  the  principles  and  assumptions  that 
appear  to  define  and  govern  recommended  action  must  lie  determined  in 
advance.  In  the  ensuini;  section  of  this  chapter,  such  principles,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  considerations  esst-ntial  to  site  st*tection,  are  discussed.  Finally, 
the  survey  requirements  and  criteria  net*ded  to  identify  the  conditions  under 
which  public  2-year  coUeRes  can  lie  established  with  a  reasonable  assur- 
ance of  success  are  reviewed. 

Principles  for  Establishing  New  Centers 

The  criteria  and  principles  recommended  by  various  California  planning 
groups  are  notable  for  their  completeness.  Slightly  modified,  they  can 
lie  sumniarizc*d  as  follows: 

I  •  Optimum  use  shoulJ  Im>  made  of  State  higher  education  resources  in  relation  to 
the  greatest  relative  nc>n^  'M>th  |i(c*of[(raphically  ai.d  functionally. 

2.  To  avoid  unnfc^sv  duplication,  diflerentiation  of  functions  of  the  three  seg- 
ments  of  puhltc  higher  education— 2-year  colleges,  4-year  coPeges«  and  university 
campujws— is  imperative. 

Ba^iic  to  effective  program  expansion  is  the  assumption  that  adequate  2-year 
coUt*ge  facilities  will  be  provided  through  local  initiative  and  State  assistance  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  additional  4*year  institutions  or  universities. 

4.  The  financing  of  new  publicly  supported  institutions  should  be  so  arranged 
that  it  in  no  way  interferes  with  the  needs,  including  nece^'^vy  improvement,  or  ex« 
pansion  of  existing  ones. 

X  It  is  not  in  the  public  interest  to  extend  publicly  supported  institutions  to  the 
degree  that  they  jeopardiase  the  continued  «^eration  of  long«established  private  one« 
that  are  serving  the  community  well. 

t>.  In  considering  the  need  for  additbnal  public  institutions*  the  particular  needs  of 
localities  should  not  be  overlooked  \*et  the  general  interest  of  the  State  should  be 
paramount.  Therefore,  in  determining  the  need  for  additional  2-year  college  facilities 
and  the  location  of  new  4*year  colleges  and  university  campuses,  the  following  arc 
most  important: 

a.  The  number  of  high  school  graduates,  the  location  of  existing  institutions,  and 
the  relation  between  the  student  capacity  of  these  institutions  and  the  estimated 
enrollment  in  the  geographical  area  served  by  each 

b.  The  number  of  potential  students  within  reasonable  commuting  distance  of 
each  of  the  proposed  sites  (to  insure  that  a  maximum  number  of  students  can 
attend) 

e.  The  size  of  potential  enrollments  (to  insure  that  per  capiu  costs  may  be  kept  at 
a  minimum) 

d.  The  need  to  enroll  more  studenu  than  can  be  accommodated  by  existing  2-year 
colleges,  4*year  colleges,  and  universities 


Coordinating  Council  for  Higher  Education,  Cati/omid's  Seeds  fwr  Additional  CerUers 
of  Public  Higher  Education^  Sacramento,  WA^  p.  10. 
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lUr  nrrii  to  |»rti\  iilr  ddditii mal  ffHitK  ulional  opporliiniltt-s  for  sluiffnta  in  ct>untic^ 
iK-ytmd  reasonable  (iitnitutiiniLt  ranue  of  cxHliii^  (ulli-^t^  who  mif{lit  not  be  able 
to  obtain  a  cullt  \v  t^ut  ation 
f,  Tlif  nrrti  ti>  Imiudt*  all  hi^h  si-hool  ciistrirts  wUhm  a  2-year  collt^e  district  (to 
insure  tlwt  tlie  lart?cst  possible  numl>er  ot  younR  pt*ople  in  the  Sute  have  an 
t>p|H»rtunitv  to  pursiti-  a  fHiNLsfi  ondary  rdiieation  and  to  equali^ie  die  burden  fur 
support  of  lower  division  t  diieation  throiit(hout  the  State). 

Selecting  Locations  for  New  Ck>lleges 

One  of  tho  more  obvious  places  to  locate  a  new  collet^*  is  in  an  area  in 
which  a  stihstantial  niimlKT  of  students  are  ^isolated*'  from  educational 
opiH^rtunities.  i.e..  beyond  a  reasonable  commuting  distance  from  an 
existing  college.  Student  isolation^  while  most  prevalent  in  rural  counties, 
also  exists  in  larije  metropolitan  an^as,  espcxially  if  public  transportation  is 
either  inadequate  or  time-consuming  and  if  potential  students  cannot 
alford  to  live  away  from  home.  Since  geographic  accessibility  is  a  desired 
objective,  colleges  established  in  isolated  areas  should  Ije  located  within 
coiiuiuiting  distance  of  the  maximum  numlx^r  of  projected  high  school 
graduates.  Attendance*  rates  at  proposed  colleges  are  generally  based  on 
thosi'  of  similar  existing  colleges. 

If  the  enrollment  potential  in  an  isolated  area  exceeds  the  ultimate 
capacity  of  nearby  institutions,  establishing  a  new  campus  should  Ix?  con- 
sidered —provided  the  |)otential  enrollment  is  consonant  with  the  minimum 
size  warranted  by  ttiiit-eost  factors.  In  addition,  the  potential  enrollment 
liase  should  lie  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  a  new  college  but  should  not 
in  any  way  drastically  afTect  attendance  rates  at  nearby  institutions.  In 
some  instances  the  rate  of  growth  of  enrollment  potential  in  an  area  may 
Ik*  an  important  factor,  since  considerable  time  may  elapse  l)etween 
anthori2ation.  financing,  building,  and  occupancy  of  new  facilities.  Another 
factor  to  Ih*  carefully  considen*d  in  connecticm  with  establishing  a  new 
campus  is  the  availability  of  lioih  financial  and  community  support. 

Past  i  xperience  iiulicatt^s  that  if  new  colleges  are  IcKated  clo.se  to  centers 
of  {Mitential  stude  nt  |>opiilaii  >n,  the  uuiuIkt  of  high  school  graduates 
attending  coih  ge  will  usually  increase  sulmantially.  Obviously,  ewn  after 
a  n*'W  college  is  es'ablislu-d  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  a  certain  numlier  of 
high  schoiil  graduates  will  continue  to  attend  other  colleges  in  the  general 
area.  In  other  words,  it  can  In*  assumed  that  attendance  rates  at  a  given 
college  will  not  Ix*  drastically  lowered  if  a  new  college  is  established  within 
a  re  asonable  dista.ice.  However,  tcjo-clost*  proximity  and/or  too  much 
.similarity  in  curriculum  and  tuition  can  cause  keen  compcnition  for  stu- 
df*iits  oi^  the  part  of  rival  institutions.  In  such  instances,  while  a  redistribu- 
tion or  shift  in  enrollment  can  l>e  e  xpected,  the  overall  enrollment  for  the 
area  probably  will  not  increase  significantly.  The  potential  enrollment  in 
overlapping  commuting  zones,  rep--esenting  areas  within  which  the  great- 
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est  competition  Ix^tween  si*\rral  coiieges  will  occur,  may  be  divided  equally 
between  the  colleges  on  the  basis  that  approximately  50  percent  of  the 
students  who  live  within  an  area  equidistant  (torn  two  institutions  will 
attend  one  and  5()  percent  will  enroll  at  the  other* 

Estimating  the  enrollment  {K>tential  ftir  new  colleges  is  only  the  first 
step  in  determining  the  most  appropriate  sites.  Many  additional  factors 
must  be  critically  examined  l)efore  there  can  Ijc  reasonable  assurance  that 
a  new  college  will  lie  successful.  The  evaluation  guidelines  are  usually 
stated  as  criteria.  But  there  is  no  one  set  of  criteria  which  can  be  applied 
satisfactorily  to  public  or  private  colleges  throughout  the  United  States. 
It  is  generally  agreed,  however,  that  an  examination  of  locations  at  which 
colleges  have  failed  can  at  least  decrease  the  odds  against  failure.  Data 
concerning  past  experiences  in  this  area  await  intelligent  interpretation 
and  application  to  specific  and  unique  State  and  county  situations. 

Survey  and  Criteria  for  Establishing  Public  2* Year  Colleges 

Many  State  studies  and  a  few  national  ones  have  developed  criteria  to 
assist  in  identifying  the  necessary  conditions  under  which  a  2-year  college 
can  lie  established  with  a  reasonable  assurance  of  success.  The  foremost 
conclusion  which  may  Ije  drawn  from  a  review  of  these  criteria  is  that» 
while  they  are  important^  their  application  alone  cannot  guarantee  success* 
The  most  important  prerequisite  for  success  is  a  careful  and  detailed 
comprehensive  sur\*ey  of  the  geographic  area  and  constituency  to  be  served 
by  the  proposed  college,  followed  by  sound  and  objective  planning.'^ 

Too  frequently,  surx-ey  procedures  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  pro- 
posed district  meets  the  standards  inherent  in  the  criteria  do  not  provide 
the  detail  necessary  for  effective  planning.  A  notable  exception  is  the 
survey  format  proposed  by  the  Missouri  Commission  on  Higher  Educa<- 
tion.^^  An  indication  of  the  scope  and  content  of  the  more  than  60  items 
surveyed  can  Ixr  ascertained  from  the  12  subject  headings: 

L  Socioeconomic  and  population  descriptions  of  the  proposed  district 

2.  Maps  showing  topography,  road  systems,  population  centers  and  main  commuting 
routes  to  a  proposed  campus 

3.  FoUoHTup  studies  of  high  school  students  in  previous  years 

4.  Pktispective  community  junior  college  students 


^'  The  California  experience  indicates  that  a  lead  time  of  6  to  8  years  from  the  date  of 
authorixatton  to  admission  of  the  first  students  is  desirable  in  the  planning  of  any  public 
higher  education  institution.  This  lead  time  may  be  cut  firom  2  to  4  years  if  a  new  com- 
munity college  is  established  in  a  district  in  which  one  or  more  community  colleges 
exists. 

Missouri  Commission  on  Higher  Education,  Final  Report:  Missouri  Mlic  Junior 
CoUegi  Study,  Jefferson  City,  July  19hB,  pp.  38-41* 
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IVuKramn  iirntni  in  tlif*  roiiiiininily  jiiniur  ruth*f((*  district 
ti.  Post*higli  5c*Ikm>I  priiKraim  now  in  tlit*  arra  to  bt*  jit-rvftl 
7.  PruKrams  of  hi^h  school  k*\*rl  in  tlir  aira 

H.  Facilities  ami  or  sit«*s  available  which  may  Im-  used  cither  t(*mporarily  or  pcrma* 

nenlly  by  ihi'  college 
*h  ifUidanc<*  facilitii*s  now  availalile 

10.  Teaching  staflT  available 

11,  (Tummunity  attitudes  -evidence  of  cominiinity  support,  hostility*  or  indifftTcnce 
1     Extent  of  local  rt^sources  for  financing  the  comnionity  junior  college. 

Ainoni;  the  primary  reasons  why  new  2-ycar  colleges  fail  are  that  they 
open  without  reasonal>le  a.Hsurance  of  suflicient  enrollment,  community 
sii|)|M)rt,  and  financing,  or  that  they  do  not  meet  educational  needs.  In 
adilitit>n  to  these  factors,  there  are  other  as(K-cts  that  should  Ih*  examined: 
the  availahility  and  sc-lection  of  qualilied  faculty,  the  prospixt  for  educa- 
tion.d  h%uU*rship  (essential  to  Inith  community  interest  and  financial  sup- 
port), the  planning  of  the  proiifrani  and  fticilities,  and  the  availability  of 
facilities  and  or  sites  that  may  \nr  used  either  temporarily  or  permanently 
hy  the  eolleue. 

Minimum  and  potential  enrollments.  While  authorities  do  not  agree  on  the 
minimmu  startini;  enrollment  (and  ap|HMr  to  Ir*  ratsini;  their  estimates)^ 
(v\\  reconnnend  that  a  2-year  coUeue  o|M*n  with  less  than  200  students. 
Most  cite  a  potential  enrollment  of  4<X)  fulUtime  stud(*nts  by  the  end  of  5 
years  as  necessary  to  provide  adequate  program  breadth  for  a  2*year 
collect*.  .\t  the  upp<T  end  of  the  scale,  the  decision  in  some  States  is  that 
a  niininuun  of  IMK)  to  1,000  students'*  should  Ik'  the  Roal  if  a  comprehen- 
sive comnmnity  colletjfe  and  community  ser\*ice  program  are  to  succeed. 
Xeedless  to  say,  in  establishing  minimum  enrollment  guidelines  thete  must 
Ik*  a  ctmcomitant  attempt  to  relate  recommended  enrollments  to  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  the  envisioned  program.  In  sparsely  populated  areas, 
for  (*\an!ple,  it  mnv  Ih'  necessary*  to  aca'pt  only  a  few  students  and  provide 
a  limited  proctram. 

.Mthouirh  different  methods  ran  Im'  used  to  estimate  potential  enroll- 
nient^  the  most  reliable  eMimates  are  based  on  high  school  enrollment  or 
numi»t*r  of  high  school  graduates  and  persons  18  or  19  years  old  in  the 
area.  Whatever  college  enrollment  potential  is  planned,  the  3-year  high 
srh<K>l  population  must  Ih'  at  least  twice  as  large  as  the  expt*cted  college 
enrollment  (attendance  rates  will  vary  greatly,  depending  on  {population 
density,  proximity  to  other  educational  institutions,  and  the  overall  col- 
lege attendance  rate).  In  ever>*  instance,  attendance  ratios  must  Ix*  based 
on  the  experience  of  existing  2-year  colleges  in  the  State.  It  is  strongly 
recommended  that  instead  of  applying  a  single  ratio  to  the  total  popula- 


(!alifurnia  and  Nfichigan,  respectively,  amoni;  others. 
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tion  of  the  entire  district  tt >  Ix*  served  by  the  proposed  collei^e,  that  different 
ratios  be  used  for  successiv'e  commuting  zones. 

Evidence  of  local  interest.  Community  support  for  a  proposed  college  is 
diflicuh  to  ascertain,  yet  some  indicators  of  community  attitude  do  exist. 
Tliese  include  (I)  the  petition  activity  and  local  vote  count  in  States  that 
require  enabling  legislation  for  2-year  colleges;  (2)  community  initiati\-e 
in  conducting  a  local  study  of  need;  (3)  the  plans  and/or  expectations  on 
the  part  of  hi|;h  school  seniors  to  attend  a  community  coUei^,  if  known; 
(4)  amount  raised  throu^^h  contributions  and  pledges;  (5)  the  number  of 
civic«  educational,  and  ser\-ice  groups  to  adopt  motions  supporting  the 
idea  of  a  community  or  junior  college;  and  (ti)  reports  in  the  news  media 
relative  to  sup|Kirt  fur  establishing  such  a  college. 

Vnmet  student  needs  and  proximity  to  other  institutions.  The  educational  needs 
of  (lotential  students  can  Ix*  determined  by  sur\'eying  not  only  local  high 
scluHil  students  ami  their  parents  but  also  area  college  students  currenUy 
attending  college  els(-when\  I^ical  firms  should  Ix"  surveyed  to  determine 
the  extent  of  training  needed  by  employers  and  the  training  required  for 
all  occup<itions  in  the  area.  It  should  lie  oln  ious  that  educational  programs 
at  one  institution  should  not  duplicate  those  at  a  nearby  institution.  Al* 
though  other  types  of  institutions  tnay  U'  located  in  the  area,  the  role  of 
the  2-year  college  is  usually  complementary.  Conceivably,  a  junior  college 
or  a  2-year  technical  school  might  justifiably  lie  opened  within  a  block  of 
a  lil>eral  arts  colleg(\  particularly  in  densely  populated  areas.  Another 
need  tnet  by  2*year  colleges  is  that  they  offer  an  opportunity  for  an  ad- 
vanced education  lo  many  students  who  cannot  afford  to  attend  high- 
tuition  institutiotiu  vwn  though  such  may  l)e  located  in  the  area.  In 
States  in  which  differentiated  requirements  for  admission  have  reduced 
competition  for  students  among  the  different  types  of  institutions,  proxim- 
ity may  Ik*  a  relatively  less  im|iortant  factor  overall. 

Extent  of  local  finannal  resources.  It  should  not  Ix?  surprising  that  there  is 
considerable  variation  of  opinion  regarding  what  a  minimum  support 
level  should  Ik*.  .Some  institutions  n*nt  facilities  or  share  them — in  part  or 
in  full— with  high  schools.  Unit  costs  fluctuate  according  to  the  variety  of 
course  offerings,  tht*  size  of  the  institution,  the  salaries  of  staff  and  ad- 
ministrators, the  quality  of  the  guidance  program — all  are  involved  in 
per  student  costs. 

The  income  and  proportional  amounts  expected  from  tuition,  district, 
county,  and  State  funds  also  vary  widely.  There  is  a  consensus  that  stu- 
dent tuition  and  fees  should  l)e  kept  low.  In  one  survey^"  the  preponderance 


l>.  G.  Morrison  and  S.  V.  Martorana,  Cntnia  for  the  Estalttishmeni  of  2'Tear  Cotteges^ 
U.S.  Drfiartmrnt  of  Hralth,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education,  U.S.  Govern* 
inent  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  19til,  p.  41 . 
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of  Opinion  favort*cl  uiic*thard  of  cum*nt  operational  costs  as  the  maximum 
tuition  a  public  2-year  collei(e  should  char$(e  students.  The  wide  variance 
in  tax  rates  and  in  the  proportion  that  assessed  value  i)ears  to  real  value 
precludes  suggesting  a  specific  assessed  valuation  to  \3C  used  as  a  measure 
of  the  financial  support  which  a  community  might  pnnide  a  proposed 
public  2*year  college. 

In  summary,  each  State  and  cvx-n  each  county  must  make  its  own  esti- 
mates not  only  of  the  expenditures  necessary  to  operate  a  proposed  2-year 
college  l>ut  also  of  the  income  expected  from  each  source.  An  illustration 
of  the  budget  computations  used  to  estimate  revenue  necessary  for  opera- 
tion follows: 

1,001)  FTE  (fulKtimrTquivalrnt)  students  X  SOlM)  (estimated  per 

studf*nt  expenditure  requirements)  S900,tKXI 

l,<)Oi>FTEstuHmts  X        yeariy  tuiUcm  and  fees  8:WJ0,0(M> 
(one*third  operational  costs) 

1,01)0  FTE  students  X  S  ttiO  State  aid  (40  percent  of  8:ttiO»000 
operational  costs) 

Subtract  Srii*iO,000 

Amount  of  money  to  be  raised  from  local  taxe*s  $340,000 

by  property  tax:  S:)40,(NN)  4-  Sl,0lN),0UO  assessed 

valuation  »  M  cents  per  one  hundred 
dollars  {'\A  mil)  assessed  valuation 

or  by  local  Ux  levy:  S:I40  per  FTC  student 

Total  plant  requirements  equal  1,000  ¥Tt  students  X  100  square 

feet  per  student  X  S40  per  square  foot  $4,000,000 
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Chapter  VIII 


MEASURING  PROFESSIONAL 
MANPOWER  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND 

Attention  is  directed  in  this  chapter  to  measuring  society's  need  for  the 
trained  manpower  output  of  colleges,  particularly  the  demand  and  supply 
in  professional  occupations.. 

Although  a  free  society  does  not  countenance  programing  students  into 
specific  occupations,  when  certain  manpower  shortages  occur,  institutions 
are  obligated  to  n^view  their  policies  and  capacities  to  determine  what 
action,  if  any,  they  can  take  to  encourage  students  to  enter  those  occupa- 
tions  in  which  shortages  exist.  The  task  of  analyzing  professional  manpower 
demand  and  supply  rests  with  State  higher  educatbn  planning  agencies. 
The  course  of  action  they  follow  can  have  a  pronounced  effect  on  the 
health,  employment,  and  general  welfare  of  the  public  to  which  they  are 
responsible. 

In  what  fields  are  personnel  shortages  or  surpluses  of  direct  concern  to 
colleges  and  universities?  Four  criteria  may  be  used:  (1)  Docs  entrance 
into  the  occupation  require  specialized  college  training?  (2)  Are  employee 
qualifications  and  training  requirements  so  unique  that  personnel  trained 
in  rebted  fields  cannot  be  transferred  to  the  occupation?  (3)  Is  the  occu- 
pation sufficiently  important  to  society  that  even  a  personnel  shortage  of 
minor  proportions  warrants  prompt  remedial  action?  (4)  Has  there  been 
a  history  of  shortages  or  surpluses  in  the  occupation? 

Clearly  the  major  occupations  with  which  higher  education  must  concern 
itself  are  the  professions— career  fields  whose  chief,  if  not  exclusive,  source  of 
manpower  is  college  graduates.  The  professional  fields  that  commonly  ex- 
perience shortages  and  consequently  are  subject  to  continual  supply  and 
demand  study  are  teaching,  the  natural  sciences,  engineering,  and  health. 
To  these  may  be  added  law*,  psychology,  social  work,  and  more  recently, 
Computer  programing.  Still  another  demand-supply  area  requiring  the 
attention  of  higher  education  is  that  involving  technicians,  preparation  for 
which  requires  2  or  more  years  of  postsecondary  study.  Shortages  in  these 
fields,  while  usually  of  less  se\'ere  consequence  to  the  economy  than  short- 
ages in  the  profes.Hions,  warrant  the  attention  of  higher  education  because, 
to  a  high  degree,  colleges  control  the  supply  of  technically  trained  person- 
nel. 
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Once  an  existing  or  expected  uccupatiuiial  sliurtat{e  is  identified,  there 
are  a  number  of  ways  in  which  cuUettes  and  universities  can  tr>  to  increase 
the  personnel  supply.  More  students  may  be  motivated  to  enter  under* 
staffed  fields  if  the  economic  and  job  advantages  are  well  demonstrated  and 
publicized.  Guidance  and  counseliuij;  may  also  encourage  individuals  whh 
qualifyinff  aptitudes  and  abilities  to  select  careers  in  wliicii  shortages  exist. 
Some  potential  applicants  do  not  choose  to  enter  certain  professions  because 
of  rigid  qualifying  ri^quirements,  excessively  long  courses  of  study,  or  an  in* 
flexibli:  curriculum.  If  entrance  and  curriculum  requirements  were  eased 
and  preparation  time  shortened,  graduate  and  professional  study  could  be 
made  considerably  more  attractive.  Experiments  with  a  shortened  program 
(7  years)  leading  to  a  medical  degree  have  proven  successful,  thereby  sug- 
gesting the  feasibility  of  such  an  approach.  In  another  direction,  the  supply 
of  college  trained  people  in  specific  occupations  may  be  increased,  of  course, 
simply  by  increasing  college  enrollments  overall.  If  any  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned methods  result  in  expansion  or  shifts  in  enrollments,  institutional 
capacities  must  be  correspondingly  adjusted. 


METHODS  OF  ANALYSIS 


The  apparatus  of  supply  and  demand  is  immensely  complicated.  I'he 
immediate  factors  affecting  the  quantity  of  manpower  available  and  re* 
quired  are  commonly  known:  wages,  working  conditions,  prices,  industrial 
techniques,  and  the  consumer  market.  Less  directly,  supply  and  demand 
are  also  influenced  by  the  composition  of  the  labor  force,  the  status  of  the 
economy,  geography,  worker  mobility,  market  regulations,  and  advertising. 
These  factors  dictate  that  the  methods  of  analysis  in  any  stud>*  of  supply  and 
demand  necessarily  involve  simplified  approaches  to  the  subject.  Such 
approaches  differ  principally  in  defining  what  constitutes  a  labor  shortage. 

The  circumstances  w  hich  govern  the  applicability  of  a  given  definition 
include  (1 )  availability  of  data,  (2)  need  for  a  projection  versus  an  estimate 
of  the  immediate  situation,  (3)  need  for  an  actual  measurement  versus  an 
indication  of  a  shortage,  and  (4)  the  most  appropriate  level  of  application — 
e.g.,  national,  regional.  State,  county. 

In  the  ensuing  sections,  five  methods  of  analyzing  the  manpower  supply 
and  demand  in  professional  occupations  are  presented,  together  with  illus- 
trative data.  The  five  methods  are  (1)  job  vacancy  survey,  (2)  supply 
lag  theor>-,  (3)  occupational  ratio,  (4)  expenditure  ratio,  and  (5)  social  need 
theory*.  A  final  section  deals  with  the  special  case  of  estimating  faculty  sup« 
ply  and  demand. 

Since  the  job  vacancy  sur\-ey  is  the  most  straightforward  and  encom-* 
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pas^scH  the  basic  ihotiry  used  by  economists  to  explain  supply  and  demand  in 
the  labor  market,  it  is  discussed  first.  Clharacteristics  of  the  five  methods  are 
shown  in  table  V*ItI*L 


THE  JOB  VACANCY  SURVEY 

The  popular  conception  of  a  lalior  shortage  is  that  the  numIxT  of  jobs 
exceeds  the  numlxT  of  workers  available  at  the  pret ailing  ttage.  In  a  free 
market,  such  an  imbalance  unually  does  not  persist  over  a  lont;  period  of 
time  ixTause  (1 )  some  employers  are  able  to  attract  additional  employees 
by  raising  salary*  schedules,  and  (2)  firms  unable  to  offer  higher  wa^es  re- 
organize their  operation  in  such  a  manner  as  to  continue  with  the  same 
numlier  of  workers*  As  a  icsult  of  hiv^her  salaries  and  reori^anization,  the 
supply  ofuorkers  is  increased  and  the  demand  reduced.  Eventually  supply 
and  demand  become  equal,  but  more  workers  arc  iKinf*  paid  hit;lier  sala* 
ries. 

This  brief  description  of  supply  and  demand  can  be  more  easily  under- 
stood if  depicted  in  (graphical  terms.  Supply  and  demand  schedules  (curves) 
are  shown  in  figure  VlII-l,  The  supply  curve  represents  the  number  of 
workers  willing  to  work  at  given  wage  levels.  The  demand  cur\'e  represents 
the  number  of  workers  that  employers  arc  willing  to  hire  at  these  wage 
levels.  Xo  labor  shortage  exists  as  long  as  the  supply  of  workers  (qO  willing 
to  work  at  the  prex-ailing  wage  (wi)  equals  the  demand  for  workers  at  that 
wage.  This  balance  or  equilibrium  is  represented  by  the  intersection  of  the 
supply  cur\*e  (S)  with  the  demand  curve  <I))  at  Ei.  What  happens  when 
employers  demand  more  workers  at  the  same  wage—  i.e.,  when  the  demand 
cur\'e  shifts  to  the  right  from  I)i  to  IV  Employers  seek  to  hire— at  the 
prevailing  wage— q»  number  of  workers  instead  of  qt.  Since  workers  at  this 
wage  are  not  immediately  availahli*— i.e.,  no  immediate  shift  occurs  in  the 
supply  curx'C  because  of  the  time  required  for  job  training — a  temporary 
shortage  of  workers  equal  to  quant:ty  q.i  minus  quantity  qi  exists. 

Although  the  supply-demand  situation  is  out  of  balance,  in  the  absence  of 
wage  and  worker  restrictions,  lioth  employers  and  workers  are  able  to 
reestablish  an  equilibrium.  Employers  will  begin  to  solve  their  worker 
shortage  by  gradually  increasing  wages  and  gradually  reducing  the  number 
of  workers  they  are  willing  to  hire-- illustrated  in  the  figure  by  the  dash** 
arrow  path  paralleling  the  demand  cur\*e  Dj.  As  wages  rise,  more  workers 
will  seek  jobs  and  will  be  hired;  i.e.,  the  supply  of  workers  will  move  along 
the  supply  cune,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  arrow  path.  Eventually  a  new 
equilibrium  will  Ijc  reached  (E2)  in  which  the  numbers  of  workers  supplied 
and  demanded,  q2,  are  equal,  but  at  a  new  and  higher  wage,  W2.  Thus 
whenever  demand  increases,  a  shortage  of  workers  can  be  expected  to 
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persist  until  a  new  equilibrium  is  reached.  Similarly,  a  temporary  shortage 
of  workers  can  occur  as  the  result  of  a  reduction  in  supply  at  every  wage 
level— i.e.,  a  shift  in  the  supply  curve  to  the  left.  Such  a  shift,  however, 
is  rare. 

As  previously  described,  the  job  vacancy  survey  is  a  method  of  measunng 
labor  shortages  when  the  dem?nd  for  labor  exceeds  the  supply  at  the  pre- 
vailing wage.  The  survey  thus  assesses  only  immediate  or  temporary  short- 
ages based  on  employer  estimates  of  their  immediate  and  future  employee 
needs  in  those  occupational  categories  in  which  they  are  interested.*  In  most 
studies  of  this  type,  questionnaires  arc  mailed  to  a  cross  section  of  em- 
ployers. They  are  asked  the  number  of  individuals  they  employ  in  specific 
occupations,  current  staffing  requirements,  and  the  number  of  employees 
they  expect  to  employ  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Sometimes  they  are  also 
asked  to  estimate  their  replacement  needs  and  hiring  practices  with  respect 
to  graduates  of  various  types  of  training  and  educational  institutions. 


« An  approximate  mrasurc  of  current  labor  thortagrt  can  be  obtained  from  Hdp 
Wanted  ads  in  newspapen  and  technical  journab.  An  index  of  englneen  and  tcientim 
developed  from  thii  source  is  prepared  by  Deutich,  Shea  &  Evans,  Inc..  a  manpower 
advertising  agency  in  New  York  CSty. 
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A  siirxry  has  the*  advantaKC  of  utili/inG!  each  employer^  extensive  knowU 
edue  nut  only  of  tl***  current  t)ersc)nnel  situatiim  withhi  his  panicular 
ort;:iiuzation  but  also  uf  the  o\*erall  phins  fur  perscmnel  recruitment,  future 
expansion^  technological  chani^^s,  aad  other  relevant  factors.  Most  com- 
panics,  liouexer,  make  only  nmsh  estimates  uf  future  personnel  require* 
ments  and  seldom  pnyect  their  needs  lH*yond  a  |)eriod  of  3  years.  Moreover, 
thesi*  prti[jiTtions«  even  when  carefully  made,  are  based  on  an  individual 
company's  independent  assessment  of  the  rate  and  direction  of  its  future 
t^routlu  determined  in  part  by  an  estimate  of  the  company^s  future  share 
of  the  market.  More  reliable  estimates  can  Ir'  obtained  only  if  all  com- 
panies base  their  projiTtions  on  the  s;ime  set  of  economic  assumptions  and 
deiinitions  and  follow  a  standardized  methodology.  Such  an  estimate, 
huwex'er.  would  not  include  employment  data  from  new  firms  established 
during  the  projitrtion  period. 

To  increan^  the  credibility  of  manpower  sur\e\s,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Lalior  has,  on  occasion,  supplemented 
questtonnain*  data  with  information  collected  through  interviews  with 
company  otiicials.  The  general  BL.S  objective  is  to  demonstrate  to  company 
otlicials«  on  the  basis  of  survey  data,  the  firm's  past  employment  statistics 
and,  by  means  of  charts  and  tables,  the  past  and  projected  lorrowth  of 
employment  in  the  industr>\  Otiicials  are  also  shown  the  relationship 
lietwcen  past  and  projected  ratios  of  employees  being  studied  to  total 
employment  in  their  particular  industry  and  arc  told  how  these  projections 
were  derived  and  on  wiiat  assumptions  they  are  based.  With  this  tnforma* 
tion  as  a  point  of  reference,  otiicials  are  In^tter  equiped  to  estimate  their 
company's  present  and  future  employment  trends  in  relation  to  overall 
industr>*  trends.  Such  supporting  material,  BLS  believes,  substantially 
enhances  the  credibility  of  any  projections  furnished  by  the  companies. 


THE  SUPPLY  LAG  THEORY 

The  supply  lag  theory  recognizes  that  repeate^l  increases  in  demand 
followed  by  minimal  increases  in  supply  will  resu't  in  a  continuing  series  of 
temporary  lalior  shortages  accompanied  b>*  rising  wages.^lank  and  Stigler, 
early  proponents  of  this  theor>%  have  stated  that  a  series  of  temporary 
shortages  will  persist  "when  the  numljer  of  workets  available  (the  supply) 
increases  less  rapidly  than  the  numbei  demanded  at  the  salaries  paid  in  the 
recent  past, If  employers  seeking  to  hire  more  workers  raise  salaries,  these 


•  David  M.  Blank  and  C;rargr  J.  Stiglrr.  7A#  Omand  and  Supply  of  Seirntfjk  Pefsofmet^ 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  Inc.,  New  York,  1957,  p.  24. 
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wage  increases^  in  turn,  may  Im-  used  as  a  shortaRe  indicator.  It  should  be 
noted  that  part  of  the  supply  lag  in  the  professions— following  an  increase  in 
salaries— is  due  mainly  to  the  extended  time  (often  >-ear8)  required  to  train 
new  employees  and  also  to  imperfect  market  information  and  labor  im- 
mobility. 

The  supply  lag  theory  as  an  indicator  of  labor  shortages  is  illustrated  in 
figure  \  III.2.  The  demand  for  a  given  occupation  in  any  year  is  repre- 
sented by  I),  the  supply  schedule  by  S.  Subscripts  denote  the  year.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  number  of  workers  supplied  and  the  number  required 
depends  only,  or  at  least  approximately,  on  the  salary  level.  During  any 
given  year  Ui  and  S|  will  intersect  to  establish  the  number  of  workers 
employed  in  the  occupation  qi,  and  wage  rate,  Wi.  Dver  a  period  of  time  a 
scries  of  intersection  points  will  appear,  the  trace  (T)  of  which  represents 
the  historical  trend  in  wages.  If  demand  increases  (shifts  to  the  right)  faster 
than  supply,  shortages  wf  I  be  indicated  by  a  rise  in  the  trace  of  intersection 
points:  i.e.,  in  a  general  r  <e  in  wages  over  time.  If  the  supply  increases  faster 
than  demand,  the  trace  will  fall,  indicating  decline  in  wages  and  a  series  of 
temporary  surpluses  of  workers. 

If  changes  in  salary  are  to  provide  insight  into  the  adequacy  of  supply  in  a 
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Rivvn  urcupati(Hi,  tlicy  miiHi  Ik*  considered  in  relation  to  s;Uar>'  changes  in 
other  professions  requirini;  similar  traininiic  and*  to  a  lesser  extent,  to  tim 
general  trend  fur  all  salaries  and  wages,  Bv  such  relative  comparisinis,  cer- 
tain common  factors  may  lie  canceled  out i.e.,  price  inflation,  general 
competitiveness  in  the  lal>or  market,  o\er;ilI  tronomic  gnmtli,  and  wage 
trends  common  to  particular  cK^eupatitinal  groups. 

Salar\'  comparisons  among  dilfereni  related  occupaticms  to  determine 
relative  upward  or  dt>wnward  trends  and,  hence,  continuing  shortages  or 
surpluses  can  be  m^ide  in  a  numt)er  of  ways.  The  easiest  method  is  to  plot 
the  data  for  difl*en*nt  related  i>ccupaiions  in  order  to  compare  salar\'  trends 
visually.  Percentage  incri^ases  in  s^ilaries  from  a  lia!«.*  period  may  lie  cal- 
culated and  compared;  a  comparison  can  also  \k  made  Iwtwcen  the  ratio 
of  earnings  in  one  occupation  with  that  in  another.  Annual  percentage 
changes  in  salaries  may  In?  computed  and  compared.  Whatex-er  statistical 
tcH^hniques  are  used,  any  significant  upward  trend  in  wages  in  one  occupa- 
tion rt'tathr  to  others  requiring  similar  training  (the  absolute  differential 
tH*twet*n  occupational  wages  must  be  ignored)  indicates  that  demand  is  in- 
creasing faster  than  supply.  As  a  result,  temporary  manpower  shortages  for 
that  occupation  can  lie  expected  in  the  market  pJace.  Salary  data  in  table 
VIII*2  for  some  professional  ticcupations  and  a  related  plot,  figure  \*IIK3, 
illustrate  the  supply  lag  approiich  to  supply-demand  analysis. 

Iniperfmions  in  the  labor  market  may  prevent  the  supply  of  workers  and 
the  price  mechanism  (waces  in  this  case)  from  properly  ri^pimding  to  in- 
creases in  demand.  One  type  of  market  imperfection  occurs  when  con- 
straints are  placed  on  the  Inbor  supply.  If  new  employees  are  prc\Tnted  from 
entering  an  occupation  in  which  more  workers  are  needed,  employers  will 
raise  wages  in  an  attempt  to  alleviate  the  shonage.  The  result  will  \^  an 
artificially  high  absolute  wage  le\*el  for  one  occupation  in  comparison  with 
other  occupations  that  require  equivalent  training  and  skills  but  are  not 
experiencing  restraints  in  the  supply  of  lalior. 

The  foregoing  suggests  that  Jifnemrs  in  the  absolute  level  of  wages  among 
similar  occupations,  as  well  as  retaine  chwges  in  wages  over  time  (the  supply 
lag  theory  ),  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  reflect  supply-demand 
conditions.  The  validity  of  this  premise  rests  with  soundness  of  judgment;  in 
other  words,  the  occupations  being  compared  must  l^e  sufliciently  similar 
that  no  signiflcant  differences  in  salary-  le\*els  among  them  would  l>e  ex- 
pected if  the  labor  market  w*ere  without  defects.  For  example,  some  allege 
that  the  high  salary  lex-el  of  physicians  relative  toother  professions  requiring 
similar  training,  is  indicative  of  a  shortage  due  in  part  to  the  restrictive 
enrollment  policies  of  medical  schools.  That  the  shortage  of  physicians  is 
related  to  such  policies  can  l>e  suppuned  by  the  fact  ihat  the  level  of  phy- 
sicians' salaries  is  artificially  high  in  comparison  with  those  in  other  similar 
occupations. 

Another  form  of  market  imperfection  is  collusion  on  the  part  of  employers 
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to  fix  wa^cs  at  a  level  below  what  would  exist  in  a  free  market.  When  tWs 
practice  occurs,  a  low  salary  level  docs  not  indicate  a  surplus  of  workers.  In 
fact,  when  wa^es  are  controlled^  no  assessment  of  their  level  or  movement 
is  valid  for  purposes  of  interpreiinf;  supply  and  demand.  Again  using  the 
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mnliral  |iio|r>siuii  .is  .m  cxjiuplr,  tlic  ;iri*unu*nt  lias  Inrn  made  that 
musts*  salaries  liavc  ivinaiiircl  n«lali\vl\  low  in  tin-  past  Int-ausi*  hospitals 
haw  allruoiily  i\\*rvvii  not  to  pa\  \\ai»rs  alwivc  a  cctiain  U^d,^  If  the  altera- 
lion  is  true,  salary  data  rannoi  he  used  to  determine  the  stains  c»f  supply 
and  driu.ind  in  die  niusini*  piolession.  What  is  iniptiiiant  in  this  context  is 
not  the  valttliiy  ol  these  eontentions  hut  the  idnsequenee  that  market 
iiniK  iiVitions  may  have  on  waue  levels.  It  should  aki  he  kept  in  mind  that 
wliile  the  supply  lat;  theory  rniploys  only  i(*lative  changes  in  waije  Im'ls 
over  tMiie,  die  le\el  or  waives  may  (if  there  are  restraints  on  supply)  Ik?  used 
as  a  lahor-shoriaue  indieator. 

One  advantage  ot  anal\/in^  waqes  to  determine  lahor  shortat;es  is  that 
iiti  manpower  cenMis  is  recpiireil.  <inly  \\a^e  data.  However,  in  order  lo 
maiiUain  eonsisiriK  V  .iiul  eomparahiliiy  hetween  oecupaticms  and  over  the 
time  span  ol  a  uiven  siucK,  care  must  exercised  in  defining  occupations 
and  s.*l  liies.  An  iidiereiu  disadvanta^e  ofusinv:  a  waue  analysis  is  that  the 
slioi  taur  is  not  qnaiuitied.  i.e.,  no  ph\sical  couiu  is  made  of  the  numlMT  by 
w  hieh  demand  exceeds  supply.  'I  he  supply  km  theor>,  which  only  provides 
an  indit  aiion  ol  past  and  eurieiit  shortages,  is  most  appropriately  used  for 
analv^i^  nt  national  supply  and  demand. 


THE  OCCIPATIOXAL  RATIO  METHOD 

The  hypothesis  that  underlies  the  (Renpational  ratio  method  of  pro* 
jecdni?  k)nu-rani;e  demand  is  that  statistical  relatitmships  hetween  employ- 
mc*nl  in  a  t^iven  occupation  and  total  c*iuployment  in  a  i^iveti  sector  can  l)C 
analyzed  and  unlimi  in  makiiiu  projiTtions.  The  soundness  of  this  hy- 
pothesis rests  upon  the  deuree  to  which  total  empkix  ineiu  in  any  i»tven  sector 
has  a  causal  ot  hn^ieal  and  reasotialily  stahle  relationship  to  employment  in 
any  cme  of  a  luimher  of  occup  itional  suheomptments.  Sinee  each  industry 
has  a  unique  occupational  structure,  it  is  reastmahle  !t)  expect  there  w  ill  be 
a  close  relaiionsliip  between  the  number  of  workers  in  a  t»iven  occupation 

^  C  )nt'  rconotnist  h.is  lii-suiilxMl  the  nursin«t  l.ilKir  market  iw  oliftopsonistic,  i.r.,  a 
ni  irkrt  doOMii.iteil  by  a  few  iii.ijor  biiyriR  who  cm.  if  thry  aRrrr.  contiol  the  sahirifs 
«)f  riur9«*s.  It  IS  c(>ntrnd<*d  th.it  hosptt.ib  an'  .iw.irf  of  the  difTcTcnci-s  Ijctu-rrn  thr  hii^hrr 
w.iKP  nrrrss.iry  to  attr.iet  .Hidiiional  nurses  .ind  the  tii;irt(inal  factor  cost  of  payinR 
th.it  Wii^e  to  :ill  nurses  riiipluyed.  FurtlM*riiMirr,  hosptt.iU  arr  also  consciotts  of  the  impact 
thi  *ir  w.iup  dtrision  will  liavr  on  the  derision  of  othrr  nirdical  institutions  in  their  area. 

Si-e  1)4111. lid  K.  Yrtt.  "  Ihr  (!aiisrs  and  C :onMt|uenres  of  Salary  Diflrrrntials  in 
Nursintr."  paprr  prrju^iitrd  to  thr  annual  ttirrtitii^  of  the  Westrrn  Economic  Association, 
hrrkricy.  C:alif.»  Aui». 
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and  total  employment  in  that  uulustr> .  I  hv  success  of  the  method  depends 
on  the  accuracy  with  which  this  relatiottship  can  l)e  projected  and,  even 
more  basically,  on  the  desree  to  which  an  accurate  independent  projection 
of  total  employment  in  the  sector  is  |H>ssihIr. 

In  derivini*  projections  of  overall  empUAUietit  in  a  jiiven  sector,  the 
factors  which  must  Ik?  taken  into  account  are  ffrow  th  in  population  and  in 
the  lalxir  force,  shifting  consumer  preferences,  and  technological  develop- 
ments.*  These  types  of  employment  projections  are  frequently  prepared  by 
the  Bureau  of  Lalx^r  Statistics  for  such  sectors  as  Rovernment  and  colleges 
and  universities  and  for  such  industries  as  mining,  construction,  manu- 
facturing, transportation,  and  public  utiHties.^  Since  the  factors  affecting 
employment  of  scientists  and  engineers,  for  example,  are  far  different  in 
educational  institutions  fn>m  what  they  are  in  private  industry  and  in 
government  agencies,  individual  projections  must  be  made  for  these  and 
other  major  st*ctors  of  the  economy. 

The  procedure  to  he  followed  requires  that  employment  data  for  the 
occupation  under  consideration  be  related  (in  terms  of  a  ratio)  to  total 
employment  in  the  scTtor  over  a  suflicient  period  to  permit  an  analysis  of 
trends  and  extrapolation  into  the  future.  By  applying  the  projected  occupa- 
tional cmpUjyment  ratios  to  projections  of  total  employment  within  the 
sector,  it  is  possible  tc^  derive  an  approximation  of  future  employment  levels 
(demand)  in  any  given  occupation.  (For  an  illustration  employing  this 
approach  to  estimate  the  long-range  demand  for  scientists  and  engineers, 
see  table  MII-3.)  Because  factors  influencing  demand  for  personnel  differ 

*  Ft>r  exainplr,  iindrrlyini^  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  projections  for  the  demand 
for  coUege-trained  manpower  are  the  following  economic,  political,  and  technological 
assumptions: 

The  institutional  frainrwork  of  the  economy  will  not  chanpr  radically  during  the 
P>7trs.  There  will  be  full  employment  in  1980,  with  the  unemployment  rate  ranging 
between  :l  and  4  percent.  The  United  States  will  no  longer  be  fighting  a  war,  but  the 
still-guarded  n  tationship  between  major  powers  will  permit  no  major  arms  reduction. 
Defense  spending,  howi^er,  will  be  reduced  from  the  peak  le>els  of  the  Viet  Nam 
conflict.  Economic,  social,  technical,  and  scientific  trends  will  continue,  including 
public  values  pl.iced  on  work,  education,  income,  and  leisure.  Fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  and  ;  n  active  manpower  prosram  will  result  in  a  satisfactory  balance  between 
low  unempbymeni  rates  and  relative  price  stability  without  reducing  the  long-term 
economic  growth  rate. 

>  For  discussion  of  the  sources  and  methods  used  by  BLS  in  deriving  projectioitt  of 
total  employment  by  sector,  see  I*.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Tommou's  Mnnpoxtff  A  W^:  Sattand  Moftpmn  Projections  and  a  Guide  to  their  Use  as  a 
Tvot  m  DftflnptnR  Statt^  and  Area  Manpower  Ffoffctiom,  Bulletin  IbOH  (4  vols.),  U.  S. 
Government  Printinfc  Oflice,  Washington,  D.  C 

For  projet  Uon  d.itai  see  /  Ar  f  *.  .V.  Economy  t9SO:  A  Summary  of  BLS  Projections,  BulleUn 
1973,  t\  S.  Department  of  L;ibor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  \V;ishinf(ton,  D.  C,  1M70. 
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ESTIMATING  MANPOWER  SUPPLY 


among  occupations  and  according  to  the  exact  type  of  function  performed 
within  each  occupation,  it  is  important  that  the  occupation  under  con- 
sideration lie  finely  detailed. 

It  must  he  borne  in  mind  that  when  the  foreesoing  ratios  are  employed  to 
derive  projections,  actual  employment  reprenients  demand.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  revise  the  size  irf  the  labor  force  of  an  industry  and  the  occupa- 
tional mix  to  account  for  possible  chanp^es  in  the  productivity  or  utilisation 
of  personnel.  In  addition,  vacancies  created  by  deaths  and  retirements 
must  W  estimated  separately. 

A  numlKT  of  techniques  can  l>e  used  to  develop  State  and  area  occupa- 
tional employment  projections.  Local  employment  in  an  industry  can  be 
compariHl  over  time  with  national  employment  in  the  same  industry;  a  trend 
in  the  relationship  can  then  lie  determined  by  computing  for  each  year  the 
local  industry  employment  as  a  percentage  of  the  industry's  employment 
nationwiile.  In  »i[ein?raphical  area*  in  which  local  and  national  employment 
trends  arc  not  closely  related,  regression  techniques  may  be  used  to  account 
for  «nm  th  factors  ori^inatinK  within  the  area.  State  and  area  occupational 
projections  may  be  developed  throuRh  the  use  of  national  industry-occupa- 
tional matrices.  Details  of  how  national  manpower  data  may  be  used  to 
develop  State  and  area  manpower  requirement  projections  arc  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  I^lior  Statistics.* 


ESTIMATING  MANPOWER  SUPPLY 


The  occupational  ratio  method  determines  only  the  demand  for  man- 
power; to  measure  shortages,  an  estimate  o( supply  must  be  ascertained.  The 
expenditure  ratio  method  (discussed  in  the  ensuing  section)  also  requires  a 
separate  estimate  of  supply.  Supply  projections  are  usually  made  to  es- 
timate the  levels  of  supply  that  would  result  if  no  corrective  steps  were 
taken— through  vocational  guidance  or  increased  training  program  enroll- 
m^i^i^—io  adjust  supply  to  prospective  demand.  Determining  projected 
supply  usually  involves  those  persons  employed  in  a  given  occupation  as 
well  as  those  unemployed  qualified  persons  seeking  employment  in  the  same 
occupation.  Excluded  are  qualified  ^'potential**  workers  who  choose  not  to 
work  in  the  occupation. 


«  Sec  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Developing  Area  Manpower 
Projfctwns^  vol.  I  of  Tomorrow's  Maapou^  AVf  A,  op.  cit. 
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The  KCtuTal  niriniiLi  for  supply-demand  analysis  is: 

t>rni«ind  —  Supply  «  Manpower  Hrquimtirnts 

PtMii.iiui  for  iii.iiipi>wrr  is  crtMtrd  Uv:     (H  nrw  {oIm  duo  fn  ^rciwlli  .uul  It^iuioliii; ' 

(l!)  dcsuhs  ;nid  rfisrrniriits 

(  i)  tr.uisfrrH  and  proinoiions  tu  uther  ciccupa* 

tlOfIS 

Supply  for  UKinpowrr  U  rrr.ited  by:       (I)  new  rntriuits  from  triiininR  prograim 

(2)  unrmploXTd  workers  srcklnf;^  work  in  the 
i)ct  upation 

rntr.uits  fiiim  other  orrnp«itiom 
(4)  iituni^rants. 

The  ftKMiMN  that  immediately  influence  the  number  of  new  entrants  into 
an  iK*e(tpati(»n  are:  (1)  the  ease  with  which  jul)s  can  l>e  ubtained,  as  deter- 
mined by  whether  a  shcirtaue  exists  or  mn,  and  (2)  wat?e  differentials.  Over 
the  lonu  run,  the  availability  tif  educational  op|H)rtunities,  student  financial 
aid,  and  the  h*ni>;th  of  traininii;  required  have  an  itnportant  bearing  on  the 
supply  of  new  entrants.  The  social  status  of  the  occupation  is  also  a  factor. 
Since  most  thouu[h  not  all  of  the  increment  in  the  annual  supply  of  pro* 
fessituutl  personnel  is  derived  from  coUeqe  (graduates,  secondary  factors  are 
especially  impc»rtant  and  their  control  by  colleges  and  universities  has  much 
tti  do  with  L;ovenuni<:  the  adequacy  of  supply  in  the  professions.  In  de* 
velopint?  supply  projiTtions,  s|>ecific  ^issumptioas  must  be  made  concerning 
each  factor  and  its  cflTect  on  supply. 

The  usual  procedure  in  de\*elopanq  supply  projections  consists  of  three 
basic  steps  :^ 

First,  a  current  supply  estimate  is  established  as  the  base  of  the  projection. 
The  current  supply  in  a  given  occupation  equals  actual  current  employ- 
ment and  the  numl>er  actively  seeking  emplo>*mi*nt  in  that  occupation. 
The  current  supply  as  diiferent  and  less  than  the  ^^potentiar*  supply,  which 
includes  all  workers  who  could  perform  the  type  of  work  in  question  but  who 
decide  to  wc»rk  in  another  occupation  or  not  to  work  at  all. 

.SiTund,  the  annual  numlier  of  entrants  from  all  sources  is  ascertained  for 
the  pornid  that  the  projection  is  to  cover.  College  graduates  make  up,  by 
far,  the  largest  porticm  of  new  entrants  into  the  professions.  The  estimates  of 
entrants  from  college  are  based  on  three  factors:  (1)  projections  of  new 

^  Aii.iplrd  and  rondrns'  •  t  from  procedures  described  in  two  sources:  Neal  Rosenthal, 
"Projections  of  Xfanpov  t  Supply  on  a  Specific  Occupation/^  Technical  Sote^  reprint 
no,  2r>12  from  the  AttmiMy  I^httr  Rfvwt\  Novrinlier  PJiti,  L*.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Bure.us  of  Labor  St.itistics;  *\  S.  iVparlnicnt  of  Labor,  Dft-elaping  Area  Jitaufnm^  Pfo^ 
jfftions^  op.  cit. 
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collcuo  uracluatis  in  oat  h  lit'UI*  lli)  istimaiis  of  the  proportion  of  new 
collouc  graduates  in  each  dcurcc  tiold  who  eiitcr  the  field  imin/diatcly 
after  rin-eivinu  their  de^ree.  and  (3)  estimates  of  the  proportion  <>f  thi*se 
uradnate'^  not  etnph»\ed  in  the  lield  at  the  time  they  reeeive  their  deqrees, 
IVojeetitms  of  uiaduates,  !)>  >ex^  in  indivichial  lieltU  oi  study  are  made 
eontiiuiotisly  hy  the  I  S.  Otliee  ol  KdtKMtion  on  the  basis  uf  past  tiends 
within  the  it>tal  school  population  enrolletl  or  t»ra<lnated  in  each  course/ 
1  hese  piojeetions  a^Mime  thai  tlie  inelinaiion  of  siuden>s  to  enroll  in  the 
variotis  eourM's  will  ft>now  past  tinids. 

Siiiee  ni>t  all  who  eoniplete  a  specialized  training  proi^ram  enter  the  lield 
for  which  they  have  heen  prepanuK  c*sthn;iles  must  he  made  of  the  propor- 
lion  who  acitially  do.  K<timates  ol  stieli  pn>portions  are  ^enerally  derived 
from  follou-tip  studies  ol  recent  f^raduates.^  Such  studies  can  also  provide 
estimates  of  the  iiuinher  tif  entrants  with  de^rivs  in  other  fields  who  enter 
the  iHTup.ttion  in  cniesiion.  l  inallv,  an  adjtistment  must  he  made  to  reflect 
the  inimlKT  til  uiaduates.  who,  while  attending  schuoU  were  employed  in 
the  wwf  lield  of  ui«k  ihev  entered  directly  foUowitiu  Kraduatiun.  The  latter 
caimt»t  be  eoiisideu'd  ih'w  eniratits. 

Al(h«»titdi  uradu.iirs  who  enter  pn)fessional  occupations  immediately 
after  eompleiinu  colleue  represent  a  major  source  of  supply,  new  entrants 
iiUu  include  workers  kum  related  occupations,  in  rscms  (other  than  students) 
not  pi  eviotisK  in  the  labor  ft>rce.  and  immit;ranis.  Estimates  of  new  entrants 
from  each  of  these  smaller  sources  may  be  made  separately  and  affwregated 
to  devehip  a  total.  I  i>r  most  occupations,  however,  the  information  ncces- 
s.iry  to  de\eU>p  Mich  itulependetit  estimates  is  lackint;.  and  an  alternative 
methml  must  be  umhI:  a  net  estimate  of  all  other  entrains  combined,  based 
4>n  an  analy^s  of  past  data* 

rhe  third  and  liiial  step  in  developints  projections  of  total  annual  supply 
is  tt>  add  the  base  current  supply  to  the  yearly  estimate  of  new  entrants  and 
deduct  aimual  otcupatitmal  U  sses  from  each  Rroup-  losses  resulting?  from 
transfer  to  other  fields  of  work,  from  retirement,  and  from  death.  Traiisfers 
may  In-  measured  either  by  a  f  >llow-up  study  of  persons  completing  trainiiig 
for  ati  occupation  or  of  a  larte  uroup  of  individuals  currently  employed  in 
an  occupation.'"  Estimates  o!  occupational  losses  resulting  from  death  and 
retirement  are  developed  by  applying  empirically  derived  separation  rates 

^Str  r.  S.  Drp.irtiiirnt  of  lliMlth,  Education,  and  WrlfartN  Office  of  Education, 
hnffcUntn  of  Erluoittoml  Statistic  h  Vm  SL  VCI  Edttum,  L'.  S.  (k>vrrnuient  Printing 
Office,  \V.ishini»ton.  I>.  C:.,  P»72. 

•  1  wo  iiiaior  follow-up  8tudi«-s  by  the  National  Science  Fnuiutation  provide  data 
in  clevelopiim  suili  estimates:  /««  rears  After  the  Colleue  Dearre --IVofk  and  Further  Studi' 
Patt^r^s.  and  f^ducttti^^f*  and  Fmplmwent  m        of  June  1951  College  Graduates. 

'•^The  first  method  U  iUu«»trated  in  the  National  Science  Foundation  public.ition» 
ttto  ieafs  Aftrr  the  Ctdlei^e  Deiiree-  XUrk  and  Further  Study  Patterm:  the  second,  in  the 
Puittettsa!  Surtex  of  Profewtnntd  and  lechnuul  Penonnel. 
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to  the  auc  distrilmtioii  nf  the  (H:cu|>ation.  St^paratioii  rates  resultitii;  from 
retirements  and  deaths  an*  availahle  fnmi  a  serii^  of  tables  of  working  life 
pnpared  by  the  l\  S.  Department  of  LalnirJ^  These  tables  depict,  throuf^h 
suceissive  a«[es,  tlie  experience  of  an  initial  ct»liort  of  100,000  births.  AmonR 
all  occupations,  retirement  and  death  rates  ft)r  men  ranf^e  from  atxjut  1 
percent  to  more  than  3  percent,  dependint;  u|Hm  the  aije  composition.  For 
women,  the  rate  ranges  from  3  to  5  percent* 

In  istimatinq;  demand,  allowance  should  \iv  madv  for  improvements  in 
worker  utilization  that  could  result  in  a  lower  demand  than  that  indicated 
in  first  approximations*  The  prt)bh*m  of  projectinc;  supply  is  also  com* 
pounded  by  the  fact  that  si&>niiicant  numlxTs  of  persons  without  college 
di^^rees  may  enter  certain  professions,  with  little  information  available  on 
the  number  involved. 


THE  EXPENDITURE  RATIO  METHOD 

Another  factor  that  bears  a  causal  or  logical  relationship  to  employment 
levels  is  the  amount  spent  to  purchase  eroods  and  .ser\-ices  in  a  Riven  sector  or 
industr> .  There  is  a  direct  connection  between  dollar  expenditures  and 
empIoy(*d  manpower.  When  levels  of  employment  in  different  occupations 
are  related  to  total  expenditurvs  within  the  industry,  projections  of  this 
ratio  can  be  applied  to  alternative  estiniates  of  future  dollar  expenditures 
based  on  expected  national  and  industrial  growth.  The  validity  of  this  type 
of  approach  rests  fundamentally  on  the  accuracy  with  which  total  future 
expenditures  in  any  given  sector  can  be  estimated  and  on  the  relevancy  and 
stability  of  employment  levels  to  these  expenditures. 

Although  expenditures  in  many  areas  are  probably  related  to  the  volume 
of  production  and  manpower  requirements,  management  decisions  to 
increase  production  depend  on  a  variety  of  factors  dillicult  to  measure  and 
project.  Amonc;  them  are  the  amount  of  return  on  investment  expected,  the 
attractiveness  of  alternative  allocations  of  resources,  and  the  impact  of 
competition.  Assumint;  that  the  prolilrms  involved  in  evaluating  these 
factt>rs  are  surmounted  and  that  projections  of  expenditures  are  derived,  it 
is  still  necessary-  to  know  something  oi  how  the  funds  arc  to  be  allocated; 
specifically,  the  an-  >unt  to  lie  devoted  to  facilities  equipment,  and  per- 
sonnel.  Further,  it  is  necessar>*  to  know  what  changes  can  be  anticipated  in 
worker  productivity  due  to  technological  advances.  These  are  only  a  few 


Srr  L\  S.  Dcp;irttnrnt  of  Labor,  M.inpowrr  Adtninifltration,  The  Lmgih  of  Umkinfi 
tA/f  for  AtaUu  1900- Manpower  Report  no.  8.  IHt>:<. 
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of  the  problems  involved  in  ileveUipiiiK  priijeciuins  of  future  employment 
levels  on  the  basis  of  total  expenditures  in  a  given  industry.  Nevertheless 
thisi  general  approaeh  appears  to  be  theoretically  defensible  and,  in  some 
instances,  it  is  the  cmly  feasible  meih*id, 

Frcdictint;  future  expendiiures  in  any  given  sector  is  usually  accomplished 
by  determining  the  relationship  between  st^ctor  expenditunni  and  the  gross 
national  product  (GNP)-  Since  considerable  effort  is  made  by  many  in- 
stitutions to  project  this  basic  measure  of  l^  S,  national  productivity,  any 
consistent  relationship  lietween  expenditures  in  a  given  sector  and  the  GNP 
immediately  assumes  much  i»f  the  accuracy  (or  inaccuracy)  inherent  in  the 
UNP  prediction  itself.  Aliernative  estimates  of  GNP  based  on  different 


Table  VIiI-4.-*IlluBtnitlve  projecilon  of  blomedlcat  research  eipendltures 
and  relation  to  tmaa  nattonal  pfoducf  and  profeulonal  manpower 
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aHsutnptiotis  mv  ;iv.iilahK%'^  and  tlic  user  Ciiti  select  the  estimate  most 
consistent  with  his  uwu  set  uf  assumptions. 

I'sc  of  the  ex|K*ncliturr  ratiii  nieth(»dolouv  lo  project  proressicmal  man» 
power  requirements  lur  Inoineciit  al  researtii  is  illustratc*d  in  laMe  \  III-4. 
The  prtK-edure  tolluwril  eoust^is  ol:  (I)  dc  lettuinint*  the  prohahle  rati'  of 
growth  in  Inoinediral  rcsi^ireh  expenditures  hy  pnijcrtinu  the  relationship 
of  this  resiMivh  to  the  i»russ  national  pnKhict:  (2)  determinintt  the  prohahle 
increase  in  expetiditines  |ht  pnifessiotud  worker  (in  this  instance,  estitUiited 
to  he  six  percetu  per  annum),  and  ^3)  calculatinu  future  employment  rc- 
c{inrem(MUs  hy  dividing;  pnijcTft^i  expetiditures  for  tnotnedical  research  by 
projected  ex|x*iiditnres  |ht  professional  worker. 


THE  SOCIAL  NEED  THEORY 

Previously  discussed  tnethiKls  of  m^inpowcr  analysis  -  job  vacancy  sur\'ey, 
supplv  lau  theory,  iR-cupaticm  ratio,  and  expenditure  ratio- rely  on  a  free 
market  to  ensure  optimal  resource  alKtcation  and  to  establish  equilibrium 
between  man|M>wcr  supply  and  denund.  The  social  need  theory  difTers  from 
these  ec  oiionne-orientt*d  meth(Hiolo(;ies  in  that  it  is  based  on  a  moral  or 
vahu*  approach.  It  proposes  that  a  *\s|uirtaue**  exists  in  any  (Mrcupation 
whcMiever  iewer  persons  than  ought  to  be  arc  emploxi^.  The  thc^ory  is  based 
cm  the  premise  that  certatti  enterprises  in  this  society  (particularly  those 
providing  public  servia  s)  require  a  cei't;iin  inimlHT  of  stafV  members  if  they 
are  to  o|HTate  efTectively  and  in  the  Invst  interests  of  the  public  and  the 
econtmiy.  Thus  a  teacher  sliort;iue,  iis  deiined  by  this  concept,  would  mean 
that  from  a  pedaucK^ically  desirable  viewpoint  Uny  few  qnaltiied  teachers  are 
teachint;  too  many  students*  In  the  case  of  medical  dcM  tors,  a  shorta^e^ 
according  to  the  sot  iai  need  theory  •  m  eurs  u  heiiever  there  is  an  insutiicient 
number  of  physicians  to  pn^'idc*  adec|uate  and  proper  medical  serx'ices  for 
the  existint:  population,  i.e.,  when  some  health  nmls  are  not  met* 

As  pointed  out  by  Alice  Rivlin  and  others,  the  meanint;  of  a  labor  shortai^e 
in  ihr  ;iforcmentioned  sense  must  be  carefully  distinuuisluxl  fnun  the 
econtmiist's  mcNininu  (unlilled  positions  at  current  salaries)— if  for  no  other 
reason  than  the  fact  th:it  solutions  to  the  shortaue  dilfcr.  I'nfilled  |Misitioiis 
at  current  silaries  will  eventually  Ih»  Tdled  by  a  freely  optTatiiii;  market 
mechanism.  However,  a  shortat;e  defined  on  the  basis  of  social  need  will 
not  disappcMr  by  normal  market  action  iMTause  a  sht>rtaue  so  identiBecl  is 
based  on  a  value  judgment  rather  than  on  employer  or  consumer  demand. 

StT  L'  S.  I)cp;irtinrnl  of  CkMniiirrc(\  Office  of  Business  nconuinirs.  Sun-rr  f^f  Cwftnt 
Buufins^  I'.  S.  (H>vrrnitirnt  Printing  Oilier,  VWighington,  U.  C. 


TH£  SOCIAL  NEED  TIIKORY 


A  shurlage  based  uii  Hcic-ial  tuvd  will  lie  alleviated  only  when  public  demand 
is  sufficient  to  bring  about  an  increase  in  pay  and  thereby  attract  an 
increased  supply.  A  doctor  shortage  or  a  teacher  shonage,  for  example, 
will  aliate  only  if  society  decides  to  devote  mon*  resources  to  educating  and 
hiring  doctors  and  teachers.  Whether  or  not  .sucietv  v  ill  take  such  action 
depends  on  how  much  value  it  receives  from  these  ser\*ices  as  against  the 
amount  receivixl  from  alternative  expenditures. 

The  stafling  requirement  of  a  given  occupation,  bascxi  on  serial  need,  is 
generally  expn^ssed  in  the  form  of  a  ratio  indicating  the  number  of  qualified 
workers  required  in  that  occupation  relative  to  a  selected  population  base 
serviced  by  the  occupation.  Examples  of  such  ratios  are  1  elementar>-  school 
teacher  per  25  pupils  lUO  physicians  pcT  lUU^UUU  population,  2  to  3  sup* 
porting  technicians  per  engineer,  25  general  duty  nurses  per  100  hospital 
patients,  etc.  In  each  instance,  the  designated  population  base  supposedly 
represents  the  principal  recipients  of  the  ser>'iceH  provided  by  the  cxxupa* 
tiiin;  therefore,  it  is«  in  effect,  an  indiriTt  measure  of  worker  ^^productivity.** 
It  may  also  Ikt  viewed  as  a  unit  ^Moad^*  measurement. 

The  most  serious  limitation  of  the  Mxrial  need  theory-  lies  in  the  fact  that 
any  single  group  receiving  services  does  not  accurately  represent  all  of  the 
multiple  populations  benefiting  from  those  same  ser>ices.  Probably  the  most 
valid  use  of  this  theory*  is  when  it  is  applied  to  the  teaching  profession. 
According  to  recommended  class  sizes,  elementar> -secondary  school 
teachers  are  expected  to  instruct  approximately  25  pupils  per  class.  With 
50.4  million  pupils  in  grades  K»I2  in  1973,  approximately  2.0  million 
teachers  would  be  needed.  (The  actual  number  was  2.3  million.)  In  most 
other  categorie!(,  however,  determining  the  relationship  between  personnel 
requirements  and  population  served  is  more  difficult.  In  some  instances, 
special  variants  must  be  introduced.  For  example,  the  requirements  for 
policemen  must  be  based  on  variations  in  local  crime  rates,  as  well  as  the 
size  of  the  population  served.  In  general,  the  base  population  and  desired 
personnel  ratio  can  be  determined  without  too  much  difficulty  in  pro- 
fessions such  as  teaching  and  health,  which  independently  provide  direct 
services  to  individuals.  Such  is  not  the  case,  however,  for  professions  that 
combine  with  other  occupations  to  produce  varied  and  interrelated  services. 
In  such  instances --attorneys,  for  example — identifying  an  individual  load 
measure  may  be  impossible. 

Assuming  that  the  difficulties  of  devising  a  population  load  measurement 
can  be  surmounted,  there  are  three  types  of  standards  that  may  be  used  to 
determine  staffing  adequacy.  The  simplest  approach  is  to  assume  that  the 
manpower  stafling-to*load  ratio  of  a  base  year  is  adequate  and  that  present 
or  ci^imated  future  ratios  below  the  one  established  represent  shortages. 
This  assumption,  usually  made  in  the  absence  of  any  better  criterion,  does 
not  take  into  account  measured  increases  in  the  productivity  of  the  occupa- 
tion or  any  possible  changes  in  demand.  A  second  standard  that  may  be 
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U!jcd,  based  on  aiialyncal  simly  i>f  worker  pniduciivity,  defines  an  optimal 
)aatling«to-luad  ratio  that  provides  adequate,  effective,  and  ellicient  service. 
Except  for  classroom  teachers,  however,  few  if  any  studies  of  pit>ductivity 
in  the  professions  ha\  e  UH-n  conducted;  therefore,  no  standards  of  this  type 
are  available.  Even  if  such  studies  were  made,  it  is  uniikelx  that  a  consi*nsus 
could  be  achievi-d  as  to  what  Cimsiiiutes  adif  |uate  and  proper  statling.  One 
reaM>n  is  that  man|Miwer-productivity  analysis  is  further  complicated  by 
geoji^raphical  and  mmomic  factiirs  affecting  stallinf;  requirements.  Thus, 
complexity  and  insuilicient  rcsi*arch  in  the  case  of  the  productivity  standard 
and  oversimiilification  in  the  case  of  the  base  year  standard  prevent  cither 
of  these  measun^s  from  adequately  ser%'inR  as  a  lu^nchmark  for  the  social 
need  theory.  The  thirti  approach,  relatiw  comparison,  is  a  feasible  and 
acceptable  alternative. 

The  relative  compariMin  approach  provides  a  yardstick  for  occupational 
shortai^tHi  by  aotinu  relative  differences  in  man|K)wer  stailing  levels  at  com- 
parable ueojKraphicai  im'ations  where  the  governing  factors  appear  similar. 
The  relative  comparison  approach  is  based  on  the  assumption  that,  under  a 
set  of  similar  circunistaucis,  maniNnver  stalling  requirements  ''oughC^  to  be 
the  same  at  different  kicauons;  that  only  achievement  will  differ.  It  is  also 
assumed,  with  some  resc^rvation,  that  the  highest  stafling  level  achiexed  will 
be  adequate  and  acceptable. 

The  inherent  advantage  of  this  appn>ach  is  that  since  the  major  causal 
factors  remain  relatively  constant,  many  circumstances  affecting  manpower 
demand  are  iiccounted  for.  Reasonable  comparisons  provide  reasonable 
measuns  of  shortages  that  are  at  once  l)oth  realistic  and  meaningful.  In 
table  VI 11-5,  for  example,  consider  the  adequacy  of  physician  staffing  in 
State  **B*'  compared  with  that  in  three  other  States  whose  buying  income 
per  capita  is  similar.  Comparison  suggests  that  a  standard  of  100  physicians 
per  100,000  population  ratio  would  be  reasonable.  If  this  standard  is 
accepted,  a  shortage  of  approximately  20  physicians  per  100,000  population 
exists  in  State  *  B''  (pop.  687,000).  To  alle\'iatc  this  shortage,  140  additbnal 
physicians  properly  disiributed  throughout  the  State  are  required.  Analysis 
as  detailed  or  more  detailed  than  this  may  be  conducted  for  any  professional 
sfaffing-load  ratios,  subject  only  to  data  limitations. 


ESTIMATING  FACULTY  SUPPLY 
AND  DEMAND— A  SPECIAL  C^ASE 

The  demand  for  faculty  is  most  frequently  estimated  on  the  ham  of  as- 
sumed student-faculty  ratios— an  approach  employing  the  social  need 
theory.  If  only  an  indication  of  present  and  impending  shortages  is  desired, 
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a  sufNTV  may  Ik-  uhhI.  <  >tie  cotiducu*d  natkmuKic  to  measure*  the  relative 
scarcity  of  faculty  in  23  disciplines  re|H>rtt-d  seven  factors-  each  eitlier  a 
cause  ur  a  re?»ult  of  excess  detnand.^^  Surveys  of  local  needs,  w  ithin  a  State 
for  example,  may  Im*  U*^s  complex,  hut  In-cause  the  ditFeriMices  in  manpower 
hhoriaces  amotig  the  various  discipline's  are  suhstantial^  each  discipline 
must  lie  cotisidered  separati'l\ . 

Bt'fon*  discMssint;  the  procedure  to  lie  followed  in  estimating  faculty  need^i 
based  on  assumed  studeiu-faculty  ratios,  it  is  im|M>rtant  to  recognize  the 
assumptions  on  wliich  M-.ch  a  projection  is  ba>ed.  It  is  equally  important  to 
understand  the  n(*ed  t  >  e^tahli^h  clear  de6nitii»ns  o(  faculty  and  students 
and  the  need  to  ptiivide  uetaiied  bn*akdown  i»f  data  by  instructional  le\*el 
and  discipline.  As  with  any  projection,  tlu*  accuracy  of  estimating  the  num- 
ber of  faculty  needed  dept*nds  on  whether  or  not  certain  assumptions 
become  actualities.  The  two  most  critical  assumptions— iM-eause  they  vary 
and  are  subject  to  error — are  the  expected  student-faculty  ratio  and  the 
trend  in  total  cnrotlmeni.  Other  assumptions  are  generally  less  critical  since 
in  mo>t  instances  it  is  assumed  that  the  existing  situation  will  not  change 
enough  to  siunittcantly  affect  the  estimates.  Assumptions  of  the  latter 
type  are  usually  made  regarding  admission  and  retention  policies,  di^ 
tribution  of  institutitmal  course  oflerini^s  and  le\-els  of  instruction,  pru\*tsion 
for  new*  facilities,  proportion  of  staiT  involved  in  research,  appointment 
Mamlards,  and  annual  rate  of  staff  loss. 

Because  faculty  needs  may  \k  most  readily  acted  up<»n  when  the  numbers 
involved  are  identified  by  discipline  and  level  of  instruction,  demand 
estimates  should  provide  separate  projections  for  jrnior  colleges  senior 
colleges,  and  universities  (lower  division,  upper  division,  and  graduate 
levels),  as  well  as  for  major  subject  liel  Js  (California^  for  example^  uses  26 
subject  fields).  Such  detail  may  appear  excessive,  but  it  is  necessar\'  because 
enrollment  trends  and  student-faculty  ratios  vary  greatly  in  such  aspects 
as  instructional  level  and  discipline. 

lastly,  the  validity  and  usefulness  of  faculty-need  estimates  are  seriously 
jeopardized  if  terms  are  not  properly  defined.  Enrollments  must  be  meas- 
uit*tl  accftrding  to  rnM-iimc^cquivalnits,  with  careful  weighting  of  degree^ 
credit  and  non-di^ree-credu  status.  Since  the  student-faculty  ratio  expresses 
the  expected  balance  Ix'tween  students  and  faculty  in  t!ie  classroom,  this 
ratio  is  suitable  only  for  pmjecting  teaching  faculty  w  ho  devote  most  of  their 


*'Sre  David  G.  Brown«  The  MuhiU  hiffiwrs^  Amrncan  Cotinril  on  Edu&ttion, 
\V.ishincnon«  D.  C*.«  I^mJ,  pp.  to- 14.  ^Vv  srvrn  sr.ircity  indicators  sur\*cyrd  wm: 
( 1 )  fttarting  salaries  of  nrwly  graduated  Pli.l  l.'ft.  (2)  extent  of  salary  increases,  (i)  salaries 
paid  to  full  profmunb  in  l*lt>2  u\  (4)  ocadMnic  rank  of  newly  graduated  Ph.D.'s,  (5)  un- 
filled positionfi  :is  a  percent ai^e  nf  all  positions^  percentafce  of  newly  gradun^ed 
Ph.P.'fi  entering  college  teactiinii{«  and  (7)  expansion  demand  as  ;i  percentage  of  all 
hiring. 
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lime  to  instniction.  FiKuU\  tt  fiuiral  lo  t  cuuliii  i  icsimicIi  or  iHilinni  olhcr 
acuviitCH  may  be  dcunuitii'cl  as  a  \nu\nnxion  c*l  ihi-  projirud  amis  fur 
full-titnc^qutvalcnt  leaching  siatf. 

Althtmuh  many  % arialicins  exist,  a  typieal  pnK  edure  fur  esiiniaiiim  liiiure 
teachttig  faculty  needs  is  as  follows: 

1.  ObtJtii  for  at  Ifitst  the  p.wt  Ti-yiMr  pf*ri«Hl  tin*  iiiuuIht  «»f  stiulnu  fmlit  hours 

rl.isstHed  by  Irvt'l  of  instruction  (h»wr  tli\isio  ihmt  cli\i>iitii.  nnstrr's,  .nut  tltctur'O* 

typf'  of  institution  ''\inior  rolU*K«\  «  oi«»r  oilli'Kt',  nn^v«'l^lty ).  .nnl  Ik  IiI  of  study. 

'2.  fronvrrt  thf  nnnibt'r  of  slUtU'nt  credit  linUi-s  in  tMi  h  fieUI  t>l  stn<ly  .nwl  .it  t-.irh 
level  uf  iikstrnctiun  lu  pef\rnt.m«-s  ol  th.  UiHtinctton  ;it  e.u  h  type  of  institution. 

Thus  for  I  ye.ir  Jt  .ill  senior  coUeues,  UMMHI  credit  luium  t»f  Kiiulish  iiistnieticui  .it  the 
Kwer  divisiun  level  nni;ht  equal  ^  pen'eiit  t»f  the  tiit.il  instruetioii  (1,MNMHN»  credit 
hours)  oHered. 

:i.  On  the  b.isis  of  p.ist  trt*ml8  umi  stJtetl  ;issniiiptinns.  prt»jeet  the  fiitun'  sli.ire 
(percentage)  nf  tot;il  instruction  expected  in  e.wh  tielddevel  ctMiibinatioiu  hir  the 
ex.iuiple  ill  step  U\  the  p.ist  treiul  u\  lower  division  F.nuhsh  inslructitni  may  w.irr.nit 
.1     (M  7*p<Tceiit  iiicre.tse  in  the  future. 

4.  Tor  e.ich  typ<'  of  institutnm,  pinji  tl  Mai  enrolhiu  ni  during  each  year  t>f  the 
pruimiiin  p«'riiMl.  (loiivert  tofull'tinieM»quiv;dent  sliuh'nts  and.  in  turn,  to  ttital  in- 
structional h»ad  in  stiid«'iit  cn-dit  hours  lt»ne  11  K  stmlent  is  usually  «-qnal  to  12  to 
IS  credit  hours). 

J.  To  determine  projecteil  instruction  lc».ids.  apply  the  projected  sh;»n'  |K'rcentaRes 
in  c.K-h  riehUI»'vel  combination  (  is  cleteriiiined  in  step  :t)  to  pnijtditins  of  total 
instruction  load. 

fi.  Vor  CACh  typ<'  of  institution,  subject  field,  and  level  of  instruction,  tleterminr 
planned  future  student-f acuity  CiUlos  in  terms  tif  sunlent  cn'dit  hours  of  instruction 
per  Fl'E  tejchin^  f.icuhy  ineinl>er. 

7.  The  number  of  FTK  tenchini?  f.iculty  required  in  each  discipline,  by  level  of 
instructitm  .md  type  of  institution,  cm  luw  Ik-  determined  by  applyini;  the  stud. 
faculty  r.itios  to  the  numlyT  t>f  stnch-nt  cu  dii  hour  instructional  loads  pretlicted  in 
step  Ti. 

».  New  annual  staff  n^uireinents  can  be  expecteti  to  equal  ne^^-  additional  staff 
requirements  based  ov.  enrollment  .is  calculited  in  sti-p  7.  pins  replacemnit  of  yearly 
st.iff  losses  throui^h  resiijiiatiun.  retirement,  or  d<'ath. 

The  data  basic  ici  tstimatitii;  the  future  supply  of  faculty  are  less  complete 
than  are  tlu>sc  ft)r  demand.  The  principal  i?ap  is  in  the  hick  of  data  reqardins 
the  definite  number  with  graduate  dtn»rees  in  a  uiven  field  who  will  leach  in 
colle(;esand  universities.  .\i  the  State  level  this  data  cjap  is  particularly  wide 
due  to  the  ditlicuhy  of  estimatitit;  the  numlier  of  faculty  w  ho  enter  fnim  out 
of. Slate.  Any  State  estimating  the  future  |M)tential  supply  of  faculty  should 
fir.^t  ascertain  its  major  sources  of  recruits.  Such  an  estimate  can  most  easily 
be  accomplished  by  sur\eyinn  faculty  tnemlx^rs  and  studying  trends.  A 
State  may  determine,  for  example,  that  (iO  fKrcent  of  its  faculty  are  i?rad- 
uates  of  public  and  private  institutions  within  the  State  amd  that  30  percent 
are  tjraduaies  of  public  institutnius  in  three  adjoining  States.  A  p^^^ential 
total  supply  of  faculty  mcmliers  can  then  lie  ealculati^  by  weighting  the 
projected  numlier  of  ^raduates  from  each  source.  C-omparison  of  past  facuhy 
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empluyixl,  by  type  of  institution,  with  putcntial  tstimated  supply  will  reveal 
trends  in  the  ratio  of  potentbl  supply  to  actual  employment.  The  resultant 
ratio  can  be  projected  and  applied  to  the  expected  numbers  of  graduates 
from  the  various  sources. 

1  he  supply  of  faculty  members  determined  in  this  manner  is  based  on 
three  critical  assumptions: 

1.  Tlir  propQTtmn  of  fi^ndu;itr  drjifrers  from  racti  sourer  and  in  e;ich  subject  field 
awaritrd  in  thr  p.tst  will  reiiutin  constant. 

2.  In  each  subject  field  the  percent  of  de;;;rrr  holders  who  enter  college  teaching 
will  remain  the  s«itiif. 

The  St.ite  will  continue  to  recruit  from  tlu-  ni.tjor  sources  of  supply  at  approxi- 
III  itely  the  same  ratr  (in  proportion  to  the  number  of  graduates)  as  it  has  in  the  past. 
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Chapter  IX 


COLLEGE  AND 
UNIVERSITY  LIBRARIES 


In  view  uf  thi'  imnt-nduus  increase  in  published  works'  and  the  greater 
demand  ^>r  library  ser\ices«  without  correspondinjB;  increases  in  staff  and 
budc^et,  pressure  fur  changiiiR  ouiinoded  operational  procedures  is  mount- 
ini;.  What  can  l)c  done  to  update  them  is  discussed  in  this  chapter. 

The  four  library  operations  chosen  for  discussion  are:  (1)  selecting  the 
colltTtion,  (2)  |>ruvidin«[  access  to  the  collection,  (3)  sharing  of  resources 
throuuh  iiaerli>>rary  cooperation,  and  (4)  evaluating  the  adequacy  of  the 
cotiection  st:;e.  (Lihrary  financing  and  formulating  library  budgetary  re- 
quirements are  discussed  in  chapters  XII  and  XI\\  ichpectively.) 


SELECTION 

The  most  valuaSilc  function  that  librarians  perform  is  that  of  selecting 
the  collection.  This  task  demands  continuity  as  nvU  as  detailed  professional 
screening—responsibilities  shared  with  faculty.  To  select  Indoles  intelli- 
gently«  one  must  not  only  lie  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  disciplines 
involved  but  must  also  recognize  the  reference  and  research  n^eds  of  the 
faculty,  the  special  requirements  of  graduate  students,  and  the  basic  needs 
of  imdergraduates.  Furthermore,  knowledge  of  the  holdings  of  those  li« 
braries  whhin  the  interlibrary  loan  system  should  be  sufficiently  broad  to 


^  In  1972  nlonr«  2(i,ft«iH  nrw  titles  were  published  in  the  United  States,  5,000  to  6,000 
of  which  were  likely  to  be  sufficiently  serious  or  scholarly  to  merit  consideration  ai 
additions  tct  the  college  undergraduate  library.  The  increased  publication  rate  has 
resulted  in  university  and  research  libraries  doubling  In  size  every  15  to  12  years.  See 
Fremond  Rider*  7Ai»  Scholar  and  the  Future  fff  the  Rfsearth  Library^  Ptobim  and  tts  Sotutimif 
Hadham  Press,  New  York,  1944.  Dunn  and  others.  In  analyzing  58  research  libraries, 
confirm  this  rate  of  doubling  by  projecting  growth  patterns  from  1951  to  1980.  Sec 
Oliver  Charles  Dunn,  W.  P.  5$eibert,  and  Janice  A.  Scheunennan,  The  Past  and  UMy 
Futuff  of  5H  Rfseanh  Lihofte  .  /P.?/-  iffSO:  A  Statistieat  Study  of  Growth  and  Change^  University 
librarirs  and  Audio  Visual  Center,  Purdue  Uniirrsity,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  1966* 
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avoid  clii|)Ii(\itioii.  l-iidtT  thrsc*  cotuiitinns,  it  is  diHicuIt  to  visiialisRo  accoin- 
plishini;  the*  st^lrction  |Hiicrss  othtT  than  by  a  |K-rson;i]  appraisal  of  each 
title  hy  monilH-rs  of  tho  library  staff  and  faruhy. 

If  titlr-by-titlc*  sfhTtion  is  to  Ik*  pn*sfr%'ed  in  prfforencr  to  hiind  "bulk** 
biiyiui;,  now  sc-Urtiou  nu'thods  must  In-  inuoduccd.  A  nudtiapproach 
that  apfK'ars  to  Ik*  workable*  consists  of  (I)  discriminating  use*  of  ^^core 
collections*'  for  rstablishint;  ami  ro\  it'\vinij  tlu*  library'  base;  (2)  a  ijnMtor 
role  in  iKK^k  selecti«>n  by  the  librarian  and  Injok  jobU'r,  with  incn*as(*d 
reliance*  on  appre>val  orders;  and  (3)  more  exiensixr  and  eirjo^ani^ed  use  of 
re'vie*w  materiah  such  as  pr(K>f  ^Ups.  Choice.  BaoUut^  catalui;s,  etc. 

Core  Collection  and  Packag^e  Buying 

The  Anu*rican  I^ibrary  Association  has  declared  that  a  2-ye'ar  institu- 
ti«>n  of  up  to  1,IMK)  students  (fulUtime  equivalent)  '^cannot  discharge  its 
nussion  without  a  can-fuHy  selected  collection  of  at  least  20,000  volume^ 
e-xclusi\e  e>f  eliiplicates  and  te-xtljooks/*^  In  the  fall  of  1970,  301  junior 
coUei(t*s,  130  4-year  institutions,  and  40  untwrsities  had  collections  of  less 
than  JO.IHH)  M:ltunc*s  (se*e  figure  IX*  1).  Many  of  these  institutions  were 
new  ce>lh*!?e*s  that  quite  literally  n*quire*d  **instant'*  lil>rarte*s,  but  any 
institution  ex{KTienein(;  rapid  enre»lhnent  f|[rowth  will  find  it  dillicult  to 
maintain  an  ade*quate  ce>lr.  'ion.  Either  starting  or  expandini;  a  college 
library  is?  a  very  cxjK*nsi\r  process.  BtK>ks  in  print  cost  an  averafje  of 
approximately  S13  each  (1U72),  and  processini;  can  add  more  than  half 
ajc^ain  as  much  to  this  amount.  Thus  the  problem  of  rapidly  acquiring 
literally  thousands  of  basic  title*s  is  compounded  by  the  disparity  iH-tweren 
hii;h  pria*s  and  a  limit€*d  budi^et.  A  solution  that  is  Rainint;  acceptance, 
particidarly  among  ne*\v  institutions  attempting  to  establish  an  opening- 
day  collection,  is  "package*'  buying  of  **core  colle*ctions.^' 

The*  concept  of  a  core  collection,  or  basic  list  of  rc*fen*nces  considered 
ess(*ntial  and  commonly  re*quire*d  l)y  many  college  libraries,  offers  excep- 
tional op{iortunitie*s  for  siivings.  Both  a  list  of  l>ooks  published  in  past 
^e  ais  and  a  list  of  new  publications  constitute  finite  sets  that  can  lie  mass- 
produced  at  a  low  emit  cost  and  sold  as  packages.  Such  packages,  which 
may  feature  inexpensive  r(*inforced  pape*rl>acks  and  Perma-Bound  edi- 
tions.  generally  arrive  fully  processed  and  shelf-ready. 


'  Association  of  College  Research  Libraries  (ACRI)  Conimtttee  on  Standards,  Felix 
£.  Hirsch  (chairman),  ^'Standards  for  Junior  CoUrRe  libraries/'  Colh^e  and  Rtstwtch 
Lihrfirif^,  vol.  1^1,  May  1«)6(),  pp.  2(Kf-n6. 

As  a  substitute  for  quantity  recommend.itions — later  ALA  guidelines  adveicate  a 
collection  showing  that  materials  are  ''relevant  to  the  various  ages,  cultural  backgrounds^ 
intellectual  levels,  developmental  needs,  and  vocational  goab  represented  in  the  student 
body." 
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PackaKC  Iniytiii;  of  larijc  standardized  si'ts'  of  iKMiks  n'sts  cntirt'ly  on  the 
assumption  that  every  wellH'ndowed  college  Hl>rary  contaias  a  similar 
core  collection  of  puhlicattons  so  valuable  that  if  a  si^niticant  ntiinlHT 
wen*  tutssins;  the  educational  program  would  suffer.  The  li>iinc[  is  {generally 
compiled  by  distillint;  shelf  lists  of  recognized  su|ierior  colIei;e  library 
collecticms  and  by  using  biblio«?raphies.  Final  selection  is  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  panels  of  expiTts  typically  composed  of  subject  s|KTialists«  faculty 
memlxTs«  and  librarians. 

Probably  the  most  pi*rsuasive  argument  in  favor  of  the  core  concept  is 
the  fact  that  substantial  ''overlap'  exists  in  the  i.olleiiiuii.>  of  similar  types 
of  institutions.  The  extent  of  the  '^overlap''  or  ''commonality''  in  acquisi- 
tions has  t)een  documented  in  several  studicvs.  In  one,  conducted  at  five 
university  libraries  in  the  District  of  Columbia  (American  University, 
Catholic  University^  George  Washington  University,  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity,  and  Howard  Uni\Trsity)«  a  random  sample  of  200  currendy  pul>- 
lished  lMM)ks  formed  the  basis  of  investigation.  The  percentages  of  this 
sample  of  200  acquired  by  each  institution  were,  respectively,  57.5,  47.0, 
32.5.  jO.O«  and  37.0.^  If  libraries  at  universities  with  goals  more  similar 
than  those  in  the  Disti  ict  of  C^^lumbia  had  lx*en  .<^4ected«  the  percentage  of 
duplication  would  possibly  Ik*  e\rn  higher. 

The  feasibility  ai»d  the  de.<(trability  of  compiling  standard  lists  have  lieen 
repi^atedly  demonstrated.^  Some  of  the  more  popular  core  collection  list* 
ings  Relevant  to  college  libraries  are: 

Hooks  for  College  Lihranes--A  selected  list  of  53,400  titles  of  interest  to 
an  undergraduate  community,  based  on  the  initial  selection  made  for  the 
University  of  California's  New  Campuses  Program  by  Melvin  J.  Voigt 
and  Joseph  H.  Trcz,  American  Library  Association,  1967*  The  list,  which 
encompasses  all  fields  of  knowledge^  incltidc^  essential  titles  for  the  general 
collection  as  well  as  some  scholarly  monographs,  important  out-of-print 
titles^  and  original  paperbacks.  A  second  edition  of  Jtooks  for  College  Li- 
braries, citing  40,000  titles  is  now  IxMUg  prepared  by  Choice  and  the  Associa* 


'  On  «i  more  rrstrictivr  baais,  stubjrct  itiodiiles  can  be  identified  for  common  curriculum 
arras  and  graded  lists  developed  to  accommodate  budgetary  limitations. 

♦  A  Feauhiittv  Study  for  a  Joint  Computer  Cmter  for  Fur  Haskitigton^  D.C.  Vnitersity 
Lthrarm:  Ftnal  Report^  Consortium  of  Uni\*rr8ittes  of  Metropolitan  Washington,  D«C«, 

*  For  a  compendium  that  comprehensivrly  miews  tbe  current  status  s^d  future 
outlook  of  bibliography*  see  Robert  B«  Downs  and  Frances  B.  Jenkins,  ''Bibliography: 
Current  State  and  Future  Trends.  Farts  I  &  2/*  Librorv  Tr^d^,  vol.  XIV,  January 
and  ApHI  1967. 

For  standard  works  of  reference  and  for  bibliographic  tools*  see  Constance  M« 
WinchcU,  Guide  to  Reference  Books  (8th  ed.),  American  Library  Association,  Chicago, 
1967. 


sELEtrrtoN 

tioii  of  C:oIlt'm'  Rrscarth  l.il»r.iiit-i  .iiui  is  st  IittluK  d  f«)r  pultiication  in 
spring  1974. 

Hmiks  fur  Junior  Coll,-.  Lthtuiu^  \  \m  «>f  .i|»|««>xinKit<'Iy  ir>.lMH»  titU-s 
can'fully  selccud  for  transfer  and  lilrral  ai  ts  stinlnits  at  junior  ami  com- 
munity colloms.  An  initial  .st  Uction  of  a|>|)n»xitt»at«'ly  4(MKK)  tiths  was 
mado.  iKJSfd  on  the  slu  lf  lists  of  threo  junior  collrut  s  (in  dilfi  n  nt  tjt  oijraphic 
areas)  with  recognized  ontstandiny  collections.  A  ctirps  of  more  than  300 
coasuItant.s  subject  spicialists.  faculty  memlwrs.  and  lihiarians  -assisted 
in  the  final  selection.s  under  the  direction  jif  James  \V.  Pirieof  the  American 
Library  .Association,  IW'J. 

jfunior  College  IJhran  Cnllection-A  con-  for  the  junior  college  library 
cowsistint?  t»f  I7.50t»  titles.  Edited  l>y  Frank  R  rtelan.  Bro-Dart  Founda- 
tion, Newark,  N.J.,  iy«i«. 

Choke  ''Opminn  /htv'  Otllnlton  Mt>re  than  2.000  essential  in-print  and 
out-uf-print  l)Ooks  for  the  undergraduate  library. 

Xerox  College  Lihran  Enmbment  Collediun  -A  list  of  9.000  titles  to  enrich 
the  "Opening  Day*'  Collection,  based  on  Chnke  reviews  iKginning  with 
vol.  1.  1964.  Of  the  total,  3,0(K)  titU's  are  the  cumulation  of  the  1964-68 
annual  "Outstanding  Academic  Books"  bibliographies.  The  balance  was 
selected  by  Uni^iMty  Microfilm  staff  librarians  from  Choice  reviews  from 
January  1964  through  DecemlHT  1969.  Twenty-two  spixial  subject  and 
survey  bit>lio.graphies  appearing  in  Choice  from  1964  through  1969  were 
also  studied  prior  to  selecting  and  compiling  this  collection. 

Uw  Books  Recommended  for  Libraries  -\  list  of  40,000  titles  representing 
a  'ciioperative  evaluation  of  the  l)est  in  legal  literature,"  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Law  Schools  (1967).  Each  title  is  identified  with  a  symliol 
to  indicate  the  size  of  the  library  for  which  it  is  recommended,  and  periodic 
supplementary  lists  are  planned. 

Although  the  primary  purpose  of  the  afon  mentioned  lists  is  to  serve  as 
a  gtiide  to  core  .selections,  they  may  also  Ijc  us<-d  for  package  acquisitions. 
However,  if  these  lists  are  used  as  a  basis  for  mass  purchases  (by  a  new 
library,  for  instance)  the  librarian  must  l>e  familiar  not  only  with  his  own 
library  need?  and  aims  but  also  with  the  relationship  In-tween  the  institu- 
tion's progiams  and  curriculum  and  the  collection's  content.  A  librarian 
may  find  it  necessary  to  conduct  a  title-by-title  review  of  collection  lists  to 
consider  the  merits  of  each  Ijook  against  the  library's  needs  (rather  than 
the  indiscriminate  purchase  of  an  entire  collection). 
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Appnivul  Order  Plans 

It  is  uh}  rjtiy  ui  DUikc  ;in  tivrtMil  asstsstiirtit  v(  sini*h**soiircr  order 
apptovai  pKuis.  (VrMiiily  the*  f.tct  that  ttir  iuiiiiIht  of  liliraiirs  acioptiiii; 
such  pl.uis  is  iiHTiMxinii  i<  rvidotu  r  lhat  (ItMh^rs  ran  rapidiy  supply  liot»ks« 
within  stipniati'd  rati  itt»rii*s.  on  titr  hasis  <>l  stand  in  u  ordrrs.  Mt>mntT«  liy 
not  st4(Vtiii^  anti  otthTini;  hooks  tttlr*hy«(ith\  and  lIucMiuh  siiti^k*  iMltini^ 
and  crntiMli/rd  cat»iloi>[inu»  di^llar  saviti^s  can  usually  Ik*  dFtrttHl.  Yri 
st;nuiini»-oi'tlrr  iMK>k  htiyiin^  may  pinvr  disap|)oiiitinu:  in  rrrtaiii  n-siRt'ls. 
Lnl(*ss  tiir  diMirr  scTupnliMisly  loltovvs  tlit*  lihr.ny's  tnstrnctions,  a  siasahle 
nnnilM*r  ofhooks  may  havr  to  Ik*  ri'tunird.  (!otitraiA*  to  thr  aurcvmrnt«  the 
cIimUt  m.iv  ship  nldiT  titlrs.  tlnplicatc*s.  stTials  as  op|H»s<Hi  to  inonot^raphs, 
in.itrii.tl  tVom  tiondrsii>natt*tl  rat(*t>ories.  t(*\tlHH)ks.  n*priiits«  rtc\  It  is  also 
po<sililr  tli.u  thr  approval  plan  scTvin*  may  not  supply  till  iNNiks  nivdrd. 
l'nlt*ss  thr  df\!!t*i  providrs  «tii  .idvaiiet*  list  of  InMiks  to  Ik*  slup|x*d«  whetluT 
or  not  »i  pjrtiniLtr  tiile  will  Im'  iiichided  canivM  Iw  known  for  aTtain  ^ .  r 
to  rrn  jpi  ol  viid  hook.  Also,  unless  UMiks  are  n'Crived  with  a  lahrary  %S 
(ioMiiri'H^  proof  dip.  some  dillinilty  in  identtiication  may  Ik'  ex|K'rienced.* 
Sinn*  tlii^sr  drivvhaeks  ap|HMr  mon*  meehanical  than  ninceptn.iK  the  prom* 
isr  of  i»rratrr  etheienry  in  ordering  prcH'eihires  is  ohviously  present.  What 
i<  of  u^MtiT  eonef*rn  and  the*  suhjcTt  of  some  debate  is  the  efTeet  of  approval 
lHivini>  on  the  selection  pnKVss  itsi^lf. 

'Mir  tratlitionai  IxHvk  seh*c!ion  |)o!icy  as  practiced  hy  many  academic 
invtitutiotis  consists  of  individual  title*-hy<^title  s(*lection  hased  on  review 
media  and  or  prtiof  slips.  I'he  lihrarian.  who  is  finally  irsponsihie  for  the 
Nuik  hnyitiu  prouraiiu  tisnally  handles  a  majority  of  all  iNHik  selections. 
In  lari^e  institutions*  the  lihniriau  has  the  assistance  of  a  nniidxT  of  stihject 
sfXTialists  on  the  lihrary  stalf.  The  averaue  colleue,  however^  does  tiot 
have  such  s|H*cialiml  fiersonnel:  conseqtieiitty*  initiatinir  Ixiok  orders  is 
the  res[Hmsihility  of  the  fictihy,  nieinlKTS  of  which  an*  i?iven  the  s|ieci(ic 
re<jMm<ihility  of  selectiuu  lnwiks  in  their  res|iective  fiehls.  Within  the  fund- 
iiii;  limits  of  each  department*  their  recoiuiiiendations  an*  t;enerally  hon* 
ored. 

*rhe  intrinsic  worth  of  this  indi\idnaK  |nTS(mali/ed  intMhod  of  lKK>k 
selection  is  that  it  hrint^s  to  the  prcHVss  the  s|H*cialiml  knowlt*dti;e  of  |K*rsons 
who  art*  cot^ni/ant  of  the  holdinus  in  the*  n's|NTtive  lihrary*  divisions  and 
the  contrihution  each  contt*mplated  new  addition  may  U*  expected  to 
hrinu  to  a  t^iven  suhject.  Furthernion\  faculty  and  lihrary  staff  are  in  a 
position  to  Ik*  familiar  with  holdinus  at  nearhy  lihraries  that  can  Im*  oIi* 
tained  throut^h  interlihrary  loan. 

^  I'hrsi*  .uiil  titlHT  pn»l>lrn)s  in»iy  not  U*  typii  al.  but  ihvy  arc  p«irt  of  .t  brief  but  dis* 
kippotmini;  rxptrirncr  M  the  Okkihmu.i  State  I'nivrrstty  Ltbmry.  Srr  Roscoc  Rouse, 
'*Autoinatt(Mi  Stups  llrrr:  A  C.\isf*  fur  Man*Nfadr  Book  CUiUrctions/'  CfdUf^e  and  Reieareh 
Lihfanrx,  vol.  il,  M.iy  PJ70,  pp.  147  54. 
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To  the  extent  that  M  lt  ciiuti  is  in.ule  l»y  nuichines  or  hy  iktmmis  off- 
cain|)U!i«  the  pn)fessional  resiMMisihiUties  of  lil»ninans  ami  faculiy  may 
ercHlt*d.  Certainly  the  dantji^'r  exists  that  some  very  inappmpriate  and 
kipnicted  niUectionK  will  result/  Himt  ver.  approvaUirder  plans  slw>uld  not 
Ik'  thouuht  of  as  ituiHupaiil)le  with  traditional  nieduKls  ol'  sehrtion. 
Approval  plans  can  contrihute  to  tin*  c^llieiency  of  ordering  and  to  some 
extent  can  |HTlorin  the  initial  s^^leciion  liniction.  Antl  since  review  and 
final  selection  ut  k>oks  received  still  nmst  done  by  the  librarian  and 
faculty^  these  functions  can  Ik*  inTfornied  as  well  with  an  apprcnal  plan  as 
without  one.  M«>st  will  auree  that  a  iK-tter  ji^h t>f  selection  can  Undone  with 
the  iKKik  in  hand  than  fnun  a  short  annotation,  revifw\  or  pn>of  slip. 
Furthermore,  for  tlioM*  itcMus  which  do  not  appreciably  stren^then  the 
collection,  the  return  privilege  may  always  lie  exercis<*d. 

In  sunuuation.  the  {Hitemial  advantai^es  of  approval  ortlerinu  are  clear: 
(I)  sit;ni<ieant  reduction  in  search,  selection,  ami  ordering  costs.  (2)  rapid, 
automatic  service,  {S}  i^uarantcH^l  continuous  conformity  with  the  selection 
prtvfile.  and  (4)  imder  certain  circmnstances,  reduced  bookprocessins?  costs^ 
If  these  advantages  are  to  In*  fully  realized,  it  is  ess«MUtal  that  libraries 
exercise  ijreat  care  m  identifyinu  and  refmini?  their  acquisition  |)olicy  and 
selection  profile.  Furthermore,  institutions  nuist  continuously  monitor  the 
serv  ice  if  consistent  conformity  with  selection  s|xcifications  is  expected. 
While  approv.d-ordcT  plans  may  well  provide  definite  financial  advantages 
and  savings  in  time  for  already  overburdened  library  stafl>,  they  do  not 
exemtit  the  library  staff  and  faculty  from  concurrent  selection  respon- 
sibtlitits. 


Review  Media 

Amonu  a  numluT  of  amides  for  current  selection,  only  one,  C/w<r,* 
is  desit?ned  s|M  citically  for  the  colic  i^e  library*  Other  review  media  include 
/W7/\/.  Cfmrfit  Cunhfit.  Lthnny  jfoinmiL  PiMshrn  U'reUu  IVihan  Library 
Ihitlitifu  Rit^  Stihsmpttnn  Hmks  Hulltfiv.  .Wiv  Urk  Hmrw  nj  Bnoh,  The  Sew 


'  To  drtcrmlnr  whc  thrr  or  not  rraijer  ua.i«r  of  biwks  v.irint  irrordinic  to  thr  uK'thod 
by  which  thr>-  .irr  srlrrtfd.  a  nwnt  study  w-.is  cundiictrd  at  four  senior  colleR*^.  The 
iindtiiRS  wnr  tli  it  (I)  thr  circul.itton  of  title's  wUvtrd  by  :ipprovat  blankrt-ordrr  pliins 
w;i9  loHcr  than  th.it  for  tttl*^  si'Irrtrd  by  facidty  and  (*!)  titles  srlrrted  by  librarians 
were  uiorr  In  drni and  th.m  titles  selected  l>y  f.ieidty.  While  certainly  not  concliistxr, 
this  study  suici^ests  the  problem  of  acquirinR  books  by  appn>v;d-pl.in  selection  pro- 
cedures. St-e  C5.  Edward  rA.ins,  ''IkMik  Selection  and  Book  Clollection  I'saRe  in  Academic 
Libraries,"  Ikt  Lthmfr  Quattfttw  vol.       m».  X  July  |m70.  pp.  :2«*7-:<Ott. 

•  Choicf,  Richard  Gardner,  ed.,  published  l>>'  the  Association  of  C:olle«e  and  Research 
Libraries,  a  division  of  the  American  Libraiy  Associ.ition.  TiO  Kiist  Huron  St.,  Chicago, 
III.  filJbll.  monthly  (July/Au^t  combined  issue). 


ERLC 


I  ipf:t  \  ttnnh  A*f  .  .r,i,  Mul  v.iiinii'i  sciioKii  ly  juiinuN.'^  All  ;nv  v.ilii;il»lc 
uiiidt*'^.  hut  is  iii(lis|H*its.ihlr  ;is  ihr  our  iri»iiLir»  clrtiiiitivr*  and 

autlioritativt*  suuirr  ol'nrw  Ktit;lish»lanuuau<*  tillfs  (hat  havr  \kvi\  smvnrd 
as  piiirtitiai  ntidrrm Mdiutc*  lilirarv  ailditionsj'*  (7in:it\  wvh  nvvr  luiHMI 
siiliMiilMMs.  was  iiiitiatinl  in  V^il  to  iipdalr  ilir  sc*l(rtioiis  n*lUr(rd  in 

111  PCJ»  illhK*r  vwvwvkX  a)>|>ro\iiuati*ly  l.adll  titirs  ami  r(*priiits  a 
uioiitli  tVoiii  piihlisiu*is.  Ai*ti*r  lK*iiii*  t*\aiiiatrcl  liy  editor,  Kichaid 
(iardiirr.  in  coiisiih.ititMi  wlili  live*  assistant  t^ditors.  titl<*s  arr  s«*lrctrd  for 
tlifir  vahif  to  .1  i;i\rn  snl»i(Tt*niattc*r  luiilioi*ra|ihy  aiul  to  llir  intrndrd  r«il- 
Irui*  andiriuT.  All  srltTiions  arr  rfxirwfd  hy  a  workinv;  stall' of  over  *i,lM)0 
rollruc  and  tnii\rr>i(y  proirssors.  I'lirst^  rcvirws.  pnlilishrd  monthly  in 
ChiUt\  nMnilM*rrd  WS^A  in  VM2.  *'Rrvir\v*fm-C lards,"  pnn*hasc*d  liy  (iCKI 
snl)H*ril»frs,  allords  a  ron\rni(*nt  uhmiis  I'or  distrii»ntini;  review  information 
t«i  «lrpartni(*iic  heads  and  fac*nlty  ehar!*ed  widi  seh*etion  res|>imsihililie$i. 

At  l!»7j  piiees,  yearly  total  oi'tnanl  titles  re\ie\v<tl  liy  Chuicr  would 
rost  ahoiit  SH'MMNI.  I*nfilir  universities,  with  few  exceptions^  .s|M*nd  con- 
sideralily  more  than  this  anionnt  fiir  new  arqnisiticms.  as  do  most  public 
4-^year  institutions  with  graduate*  prot;ranis  (.st*e  fis;nn*s  \I\*-4  and  <-5, 
chapter  XIN  ).  On  the  other  hand,  this  level  of  e\|x*ndittire  is  U^yond  the 
aecpiisition  lnidu[(*t  of  most  ptililic  l-y(*ar  institutions  without  qraduatc 
prourains  and  of  pnlilir  juni(»r  collei^^s  (si*e  lii*ures  Xl\*-(iand  -7).  While 
C/hti$e'  is  highly  selective,  it  is  hy  no  me.ins  a  (iiial  scn'cninv;  for  smaller 
institntii>iis,  many  of  which  o|HTate  close  to  the  niininunii  S42,CH)U  l>udf;ct 
for  current  acquisitions  detennincxl  hy  M.issnian  and  PattcrsiHiJ^ 

Oi*;./*  clfMVs  pulilish  a  more  M*lected  list  of  tithvs,  '*()utstandini;  Academic 
Books/*  Only  II  jHTCent  of  the  nionouraphs  reviewed  in  VJ72  wvvc  in- 
cludi'd  in  the  *'Outstaiidinu''  list,  yet  ttu*  editors  re|M*atedly  caution  that 
iionsi*h*ctive  purchases  of  the  entire  collection  will  result  in  some  super- 
fluons  acquisitions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIC  ACCESS 

Almost  as  inq)ortant  as  si4ectint;  the  collecticui  is  the  task  of  relatins( 
library  resources  t(»  the  reatler*s  needs.  This  process  requin*s  that  the  Cott- 
le krprifit  r.it.ilin^fi.  fi>reii;n  listinus.  putilishrni*  lints  ami  nruslettcrft,  .intl  Library  uf 
Ctun^nNs  proof  slifM  pn>\i<l«*  n^rnrral  iiifoniuitioii  on  nirrrnt  titles. 

While*  si*rviiii{  prinrip.illy  as  a  srIiTtion  and  rr\i('%i*  iiiriluiii  for  college  libraries, 
Ckuuf  is  wiitrly  <.a*(i  by  ptiblie.  n'fttMreh,  atui  bt^ii  srh«N»l  libraries. 

Si*f  Virqil  F.  Nt.issin.in  and  Kelly  Pattersim.  '*A  Minimum  Budi^et  for  Current 
Acquisitions/*  ,md  H^^ranh  lAh*ntrs,  \oV        March  1*I70,  pp.  H3  88.  The  PJ72 

biitlt^et  w.is  obfaint* d  liy  UiultiplyinR  the  Massnian  and  Patterson  HNi7  budget  of  S2<MMKI 
by  the  ratio  of  l'l72  to  I 'Mi?  book  prices  (S12.W  $7.99  «  l.b2). 
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tcms  III  iho  rullcctitiii  itifl«  M  tl  t>r  tMtalt>m'tI.  An  index  c;ircl  for  each 
volume  contains  a  ra|>sule  cle^K^ription  til  Mmiilicant  features  and  of  con- 
tent, hirther.  eacli  \ohiine  is  assigned  a  classification  nnnilRT  to  provide  a 
sulijecf-uroupint:  <in!ei  lor  sheU  itm  and  lilinu  aiul  to  identify  location  for 
n'trieval.  TUv  end  priKluct  of  the  catalouinu  proct  ss  is  a  set  of  indexed 
catalog  cards  for  ejcli  ttenu  arranued  W>  author,  title,  and  sulijcTt.  When 
filed  alphalx'tically.  the  cards  comprise  a  dictionary  catalog;  alfording 
multiple  access  ti>  .loy  s|>ectlic  item. 


Ceiurali/t^d  Ciitatouinu  i^  a  nionmnetit  to  |)ersistenn\  patience,  and  an 
extreiiH'ly  sound  concept.  1'he  question  of  ctK>|HTative  cataloijinpt  was 
first  raiM-d  by  Mehil  IVwey  at  the  IK7<i  convention  of  lilirarians  in  Phila- 
clelpl.ia  the  % Miiventioii  which  Ie<l  to  the  foiindinu  uf  tlie  American  Library 
AsstK  iati«)ii.  By  only  one  siiialNscale  ccM)|XTative  cataloRint;  program 
was  in  o|x  ration  But  the  fact  that  the  Library  Bureau  was  providinR  a 
few  majtir  rt  si  arch  libi  ai  ies  with  printed  cards  of  a  se  lected  list  of  periodi- 
cals was  priHif  that  such  a  scheme  was  practical.  The  a  al  breakthroURh 
came  in  P«M  when  Herlieri  Putnanu  Librarian  t)f  Contjres.";,  announced 
that  the  Library  was  prepami  to  distribute  copies  of  its  cards  to  libraries 
desirinij[  them.'- 

Kxtctisive  developmeiu  of  the  Librar\*  of  CUmuress  (LC)  card  serxicc  in 
the  years  since  VM)\  has  made  it  the  most  effective  centralized  cataloi^ini? 
ai»encv  in  ihr  \v.>rl<l.  Y.'<  as  htc  as  l«Hir>.  ihr  Lil»r:iry  «as  not  ablt-  lo  pro- 
vide cartU  f«>r  alumst  half  tht-  lHM»ks  acquin  d  annually  by  major  rrsvarch 
ami  iiiiivcrjiiiy  lihiarirs.  Thai  same  year,  the  pniblem  was  forctfuHy  hrou^hl 
to  the  aiicntion  of  CUmun  ss  l»y  thv  Association  of  Research  Libraries  and 
other  orcjani/ations.  The  result  was  enactment  of  title  ll-C  of  the  liluher 
Ilducation  Act  of  VMtX  pr<»vidintj  for  an  effective  centralized  catalouing 
prourain.  J«»hn  W.  C-ronin.  ftiruierly  director  of  the  Library  of  Contnress 
Processinu  l)«'|>;irtinent.  heralded  the  news  in  thesi'  words:  "For  the  first 
time  in  ihe  history  of  ci\  ilizati«)n.  a  program  has  Ikvh  evolved  which 
presents  the  |M)tentials  «if  dexehipinu  a  central  stmrce  of  bibliographic 
information  on  all  materials  of  value  ut  scholarship  published  throughout 
the  world/' 

With  the  leqislative  auth<»rity  provided  by  title  ll-C,  the  Library  of  Con- 

»»  For  thr  history  of  mitr.ilmi!  citaloitine.  «•«•  John  M.  D;iwM»n,  "A  Hirtory  of 
Ontr.ilwrd  C:.u.iloKintf  '  .mil  Willi.iiii  S.  Oix.  'Recrnt  Drvelopmcnu  in  Ontraliicd 
C;it.ilni;ine;'  t.fkrtin  Hfwuuff  and  Inhmral  Senirrx,  vol.  11,  no.  1,  Winter  I'M,  pp. 
28  .«  and  W  n.  „ 

>Mohn  W.  (:n>'.in.  '  Thr  National  Proijr.iiii  for  Acquisitions  and  Cataloging, 
Ltbratv  Lfcttirrs.  no.  i».  |.t>iiisian.i  St.itP  I  nlvrrsity,  B.iton  RouRr,  VMM,  pp.  24. 
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urcss  initiated  in  list  al  yvnt  VHtU  aiitl  iiiiplrnmitrd  in  fiscal  year  P.Wi7  the 
Xattnnal  Friwrrani  for  Ac({uisitiiU)s  ami  ( '^itai(»uinu  (NPAC).  Willi  NPAC 
funds,  thr  lahrary  iiinrast^d  it^  catal(n;inu;  ami  supp^^rt  siall  (hy  4«KM, 
arranufd  to  'sliaiv''  \Uv  raijloninu  dala  of  the  national  l)ihlioura|ihics  tif 
23  fon^iun  C(»untri(s»  altcntl  its  prorrthurs  to  sjH*fcl  up  lKM>k  m^Utiiou 
atul  orclcTinti:,  c  stahlishrd  ninr  shan'd  <\naloi;inu  ollicrs  abroad^  and  insti- 
tutfd  an  rxtra  shift  to  accflrrato  thr  production  of  prinic<l  cards-,  The 
niuliipic  U^nclits  of  this  pn^uraui  iu  vtAUxv  ami  university  lihrarics.  a* 
well  as  to  all  lihraiics.  an*  well  known:  however,  so  rapidly  has  the  pro- 
Rrani  <leve!o|>cd  thai  there  is  ntit  yet  a  wide  awamiess  of  some  as|KTis  of 
I  lit*  MTV  ice. 

In  fisc  al  year  ihe  lal»rar>'  of  Congress  catahiued  243.733  tiths,  a 
l22-|HTeent  incn^asi*  over  the  mnnUT  prepan^d  in  VMiru  the  year  pre* 
ccdinu  initiation  of  the  pros^ani.  Also  in  MI72.  122  million  cataioi;  cards 
wtTe  distrilaiird  to  nif >n*  than  3(MHH)  suifScrilHTs.  Almost  7.(M>0  suhscriU^rs 
rectMved  ihe  lahrary's  lMN)k  caialof::^,  the  Xattona!  Duon  Catftlog,  t!u-  IJifrarv 
'if  ('f>rf^tt*s\  Hnoks:  Stihfirtw  antl  the  .\fw  St  nut  Jittrs.  The  Xatioml  Cnhn 
f;»;.WM;Frt)niains.  in  addiiicm  tocafalouinu  information,  a  nrord  of  holdinff.s 
at  major  research  libraries  in  ihe  Tniicd  Stales,  A  t(»tat  of  1 1  iiiillion  pnmf 
sheets  coverint:  ihe  entin'  Iahrar>-  of  Ciont^ress  catalot;int>[  output  was  also 
dissiMiiinat(»d  in  M>72. 

This  increase' m  Library  of  ( lonurtvss  catalouinu  output  has  quite  literally 
elinunaied  the  cataloq:in(;  task  as  a  basic  function  at  a  majority  oi  c<illei[;e 
and  university  libraries.  To  W  sure,  libraries  still  nee<l  t<i  adapt  Library 
of  Conuress  cards  to  fit  \  ariant  (*<litionK,  and  there  are  a  wide  variety  ol 
publication  forms  (|MTiodicals.  .•:erials.  documentary*,  and  n^ports)  that 
the  Library  of  Cronijress  catalogs  only  partially  t»r  not  at  alb  Nevertheless, 
the  coverall*  is  quite  comprehensive,  (kmsider  these  ivcent  re|iorts  by  large 
university  librari(*s: 

Princettin,  with  2.1  nullion  volumes,  finds  that  LC:  ctners  lifi  {H^rcent 
of  all  monottraphs  acquired  by  the  university;  Indiana  rniversity.  with 
2.4l)  millitm  volumes,  nreivcs  80  ptTcent  coverage  within  ti  months  for  all 
curnMit  :!cqu! :;itions:  the  l*niversity  of  Michiuan,  with  4  tiiilli<m  volumes. 
n'f>i>rts  73  f)t*rcent  coviTaiji':  the  I'niversity  of  Iowa,  with  L4  million 
volumes.  70  percent:  and  Pennsylvania  State  University,  with  1 .3  million 
volumes,  80  fx^rcent. 

For  colletje  libraries  wMth  smaller  collections  and  fewer  annual  acquisi* 
tions.  thr  cataloglni;  coverage  by  the  Library  of  Congress  should  \w 
adequate.  In  addition,  the  LC  copy  saves  each  library  a  substantial  propor* 
tion  of  the  processing  costs^^  accruing  from  original  cataloring  and  related 


Thr  L  nivcrsiiy  of  Cl^iiifornia  at  Berkeley  estutiates  processing  costs  at  W.44  a  UJr. 
For  nine  campuses^  the  L*niversity  of  C^olorado  calculat(*s  an  awrage  cost  of  S4.rin  a 
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tasks.  And  lrCiius<»  the  um»  of  the  I.C  s^tvuv  involves  priinarily  cUiical 
personnel,  pn>fessional  cataloijers  can  concenirate  on  **orit;inar*  materials 
and  on  reducintt  Inickh^^s. 

l-ntil  XPAC:  is  fully  funcU^d*  the  uiajor  pnihleni  n^niaininu  will  Ih'  to 
reduce  the  time  laa  In^iween  the  dale  of  publieation  of  a  V[iven  work  and 
its  availahiltty  to  suhscrilKTS  of  the  IX*  catahw?  card.  Some  libraries  firl 
that  the  waiting  pericnl  (up  lo  ti  months  in  some  cascvs)  is  justified  and  delay 
prt)Cessini{  of  new  acquisitimis  until  the  IX\  card  arrives.  lahrariis  may.  of 
cnurs<\  prim  ilieir  own  cards  fi  oui  I  C  proof  sheets.  The  time  hn?  will  In* 
.Hhortemd  *Uien  suHicient  IX\  funds  permit  the  recruitment  and  uaininu 
of  nuiie  qualified  caialo^ers  and  s|)eedier  acquisition  of  published  works. 


Classification 

The  printed  cards  now  available  from  the  Library  of  Coni?ress  are  so 
comprt*hensive.  an'  pn^vided  on  such  lilieral  terms,  and  are  of  such  rx* 
cellent  quality  thai  any  library  would  Ih'  foolish  not  to  consider  them  as  ;he 
basis  for  its  catahn,'*  Yet,  bcxause  o|  the  usual  permanency  of  the  nrasinal 
chtnce,  on  if  reclassification  is  undertaken  the  arduous,  time-consumiuR, 
and  costly  task  involveil,  extreme  care  must  Ih»  exercised  in  choosing  a 
classification  system.  To  provide  some  clarity  and  insight  rcRardinR  choice 
of  a  classification  system,  it  is  helpful  to  identify  the  essential  circumstances 
that  in  most  instances  appear  to  lie  decisive  in  choosini?  one  scheme  over 
ant)th#*r  C^ritical  in  this  riH?ard  arc  recent  decisions  by  the  labrar\-  of 
Congress  which  have  tended  ttidinuuisb  in  im|>ortance  certain  factors  which 
previously  were  l)elieved  to  l)C  of  prime  if  not  overridinR  importance. 

There  has  Uvn  a  recent  tendency  for  coHei»e  libraries,  lioth  new  and 
established,  to  adopt  the  Library  of  Cton^ress  (Classification  (LCC  or  LC) 
in  preference  to  the  Dewey  Decimal  Cnassificaiion  (DDC  or  DC).  The  only 
statistics  available  to  document  this  tr**nd  are  for  {unior  colleges.  Of  the 
22j  new  junior  collet^es  established  In^tween  I960  and  1966,  38.2  percent 
orif;inall>  .Htii  ted  with  or  later  adopted  the  LC  system.  In  196!  ♦  on  the 


title,  the  sarnr  fi«urr  Arthur  P»  I  Jttle.  Inc..  rr ported  in  .i  fr.igibiUty  study  for  .i  centralized 
procmin^  center  for  the  State  I'nivcraity  of  New  York.  Sec  Ferdinand  F.  l^imkuhlcr 
and  Mich.iel  II.  (Uinpi*r.  Cost  Accnuntiftjn  and  Amlrui  fnr  t*nivmity  Lihtatir\^  Rrse.nrrh 
Program  in  tniversity  Administration.  l*nivcrsity  of  (talifomia,  Berkeley,  11>70,  p.  22; 
Lawrence  E.  Leon.ird.  Joan  M.  Maier,  and  Rich.ird  M.  DouRherty.  Colorado  Aeadmic 
Lthmifs  Btmk  rrocfsfiftg  Cftttff  Studu  Norlin  Library.  Cnivrrsity  of  Colorado,  Bouldcr» 
PMrfi,  p.  7ti;  and  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  .1  Plan  for  a  Uhrarv  Pfoctning  Center  for  the  State 
Cnn^Mtv  of  \ea  iork.  Report  to  the  Office  of  Educational  Communications.  State 
Univrrsity  of  New  York.  New  York.  November  I0«i7.  p.  8. 
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othcT  h.imf.  Miily  ii,")  |M*m*iit  of  all  junior  cotU-qt-s  ust-d  thr  IX!  s\*stfin.*' 
I.t:  aiui  Dc:  uscii»c  aiiionu  all  colli^ts  and  univi-rsitirN  in  ihr  I'niu^  Stau*f^ 
as  of  VMi7,  is  sh«mp  in  table  IX»I.  The  dominance  of  thv  tX-wry  ss>-stem 
is  rl«Mrly  t  vidrnt.  Iiut  UTausc*  it  oriqinated  vartirr  (in  1876  versus  1901 
for  LCI),  neither  its  prevalence  nor  the  riTent  and  eniliusiastic  swinij  to 
should  lead  one  lu  infer  die  >u|MMiortty  of  one  system  tiver  the  other. 

Many  fine  |MMnts  can  Ik'  raist-d  in  uiakinu  relative  comparisons  of  the 
merits  of  the  Dewey  versus  the  lahrary  of  Cion^ress  classifiration  systems. 
The  librarian  confronted  with  the  prolileni  of  havini;  to  make  a  choice  will 
need  to  n^view  critically  the  literature  on  this  suliject.**^  Neither  scheme 
is  }K-rfeet  nor  ever  will  Ik\  Both  IK:  and  LC:  provide  n^lative  liook-to-lxiok 
tiHMtion  and  are  practical  as  liookshelvin^  device's.  In  a  fundamental 
sens<\  the  two  are  more  similar  than  they  are  dissimilar.  If  proptT  perspec* 
tive  is  to  Ik*  maintained  in  evahiatins;  the  truly  distin^uishincr  properties 
of  die  two  systems,  their  common  virtues  and  faults  should  lie  appreciated, 
rnderstandinu  how  DC  and  LC:  art*  alike  is  particularly  important  at  this 
junctun-  •iJnce  certain  previous  major  distinctions  have  almost  disappeared. 
The  niiiior  diffen'nces  n'lnaininiv  an'  primarily  those  concerned  with 
centralized  eataloi^inu,  automation,  and  schedide  revision. 

BefoH'  the  \aiional  Prot^ram  for  .Acquisitions  and  Catalogini;  was 
esuiMisheiL  a  valid  and  heavily  %%i'i(;hted  argument  in  favor  of  LC  was 
its  su|H-rior  eomnmy  in  classification.  Since  Library  of  (k>nG[rrss  cards  are 
p-epared  for  the  LC:  catalog,  they  contain  the  IC  classification  notation. 
Prior  to  l9Gr>  DC:  numlK'rs  were  also  used,  but  on  a  somewhat  erratic 
basis.  From  a  hiuh  of  99*|X'rcent  coveraqe  in  1934  (42,314  tides),  the  num. 
Iht  decn'ased  to  aliout  20  percent  in  1964  (21,977  titles).  As  a  result, 
coltef^es  and  universities  ustnc^  the  DC:  classification  system  and  availing 
themselxTS  of  the  Library  of  CTonqn'ss  catalo^ni;  ser\'ice  had  to  add  the 
DC:  classification  on  most  cards  containing  lesser  known  titles.  The  cost  of 
this  operation  was  approximately  SI. 50  per  volume.  It  is  likely  that  this 
additional  classification  exfx'nse  plus  the  fear  that  fewer  DC  numbers 


Pesmund  Taylor.  ''Chissificaiion  Trcncis  in  Junior  Colirgc  Ubrarift/'  Gdttgf  and 
Rfifa^fh  Lihahei.  Septrmbrr  I'MtH,  pp.  :ir>l  -  Tili. 

»*  For  rx;«niple.  »rr  ALA,  RTSl>,  ClassuficaUon  v  imntittee  RqKirl,  May  15,  1964, 
"Statcnnrnt  on  Typr«  of  Crlassificaiton  Available  to  !  w  Academic  Ubrarict,**  Lihay 
Rf\»ufrei(j^  leehmeai  Settieeu  vol.     Winter  l*N».\  pp.  II. 

Hov  :ird  F.  NfcCir.iw.  "Clossificattun:  A  Bibltograpliy/*  Utfoy  Resmtnn  4ff  Teehnkd 
Snticei,  vol.  %  Fall  pp.  4Hi  88. 

Jean  M.  Fcrrauitu  rd  .  ''fi«^l.i»ificaCion:  Rationale  and  l*rablemit*'  r^aceedings^ 
Conferrnceon  Rrcl.issific.ition»  t*niv*mity  of  M oryland,  i%8. 

Richard  II.  .Schtniiurlpfrnff  and  C.  Donald  Ckiok«  cds.,  7hf  Vse  of  ihe  Utfoy  of 
Cofti^ffu  Vlatujitatinn,  Amrric.in  Library  Association.  Chicago,  I?I68. 

William  J.  Webh,  ''Considrrations  on  the  Adoption  uf  die  Library  of  Congress 
Classificatton/'  Ltharv  Resounes  &  Tethnual  Setvuet^  vol  1 1,  Summer  l%7,  pp.  345-53. 
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woliKi  Ih-  |>|,Kf  iI  (111  I.C  tanis  in  th«-  future  |M*rsuaclrd  lil^rarians  to  adopt 
H\  It  was  als*»  ft-an-d  that  DC  notations  would  n<»t  Ir  a  conifioncnt  part 
of  thr  Machini'-Rradahlr  CataloRint?  Pnijrct  (MARCKi  ssc  ntialty  an  auto- 
ntatfd  pnu'css  at  the  Ial>rar\  of  Ckintrrcss  that  records  and  distributes  bibli- 
ouraphii  ttai.i  on  tna^nctic  tapts.  Foriunatrlv,  neither  fear  was  realized. 

TiKlav  is  Ixint*  asMunril  to  virtually  ail  eiirrent  nontiction  titles 
piihlished  in  the  I'nited  States  in  any  lanunaue  or  published  anywhere  in 
Knulish.  The  DC  notation  noiv  a|>|K-ats  on  approximately  4()  jxwent  of  all 
f  abrary  of  Conuress  cards  («lK4b2  lith  s  in  and  the  Library  intrnds 

ti>  incii  MM*  the  ninniNT  ^rachially  to  the  tnaxinunn  |KTniitted  by  fundini;. 
Corn-ni  estimates  are  that  <H>  percent  or  nion-  of  LC  cards  used  by  2-year 
instinitions,  ti(l  to  <HI  |M  rcrnt  by  4-year  institutions,  and  41)  to  HO  |x*ra*nt 
l»y  nnivirsities  carr>'  DC.  1  htis  the  qn^ater  frequency  with  which  LC 
ninnlMMs  appear  im  Library  t)f  Conqress  catalog;  cards  over  DC  numU^rs 
is  (^racbiatly  diniintshinu.  For  small  libraricHi  at  least,  ortuinal  DC  classifira- 
him  rec|uin'mems  are  minimal.  .\s  far  as  the  MARC  project  is  concerned^ 
the  biiiliot^raphic  data  itichide  D(!  nimilHTs. 

.\fter  20  years  of  rapid  updatint;,  the  Di^wey  system  has  emerged  on  a 
par  with  LC  insofar  as  anticipated  revision  reqnin^ments  an*  concerned. 
In  simie  amis,  such  as  science  and  life  sciences,  Dewey  appears  more  up 
to  datcv  LC  is  considen^d  by  some  librarians  to  Ix*  .superior  in  the  social 
sciences,  but  the  18th  editicMi  of  Dewvy  may  change  such  opinions.  Both 
systems  are  continually  ti|xlated  quarterly  or  piTiodically, 

Quite  certainty  the  inhen^nt  impt^rfections  of  any  classification  system 
require  that  schedules  \tc  continually  changed  to  accommodate  new  ma- 
terial. Maintainini;  the  intt^qrity  of  a  classification  numlicT  that  would 
perpetuate,  in  many  mstances,  outmoded  concepts  defeats  the  proper 
function  of  the  catalog-  i.e..  to  reveal  throut^h  classification  a  lexical  and 
systematic  profile  of  scholarship  as  currt^ntly  imderstood.  That  continued 
relocations  are  necess;try  to  reflect  current  knowledqe  and  emerqini;  con- 
cepts is  inevitable.  Wither  the  Dewey  nor  the  Library  of  Congress  classi- 
fication system  eliminates  this  responsibility. 

From  the  forec^oini;  obscTvations.  neither  the  Dewey  nor  the  Library  of 
Clonin'ess  classification  system  ap|x*ars  more*  advantageous  for  centralized 
cataloQini;  and  automation,  nor  i^  unc  system  lew  subject  to  revision  than 
the  oiher.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  factors  have  influenced  many 
libraries  to  reclassify,  what  conditions  now  recommend  one  system  or  the 
other?  At  the  risk  of  inctirrint;  the  indignation  of  advocates  on  lioth  sides 
and  also  at  the  risk  of  oversimplifyini;,  it  is  suggested  that  only  three 
instittuional  circumstances  should  l)e  recogniz^'d  as  decisive:  existing  classi- 
fication, ultimate  collection  size,  and  style  or  manner  of  reader  usaf^e, 

Cmt  ffsion  Venux  Retention.  As  explained  in  the  ensuinjo;  sectioas,  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  DC  and  LC  systems,  except  for  the  lartje  research  or 
specialized  library,  are  slight  indeed.  For  the  great  majority  of  colleges 
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and  unix-ersitiw  with  \vfU-«-staMi'*h«-tl  m-m-ral  collfcti<ins.  convt-rsion  from 
one  to  the  other  should  Ih"  ruled  wit  on  the  premise  that  any  passible 
advantages  ii;ained  throuqh  reclassification  an*  not  likely  to  offset  the  ex- 
pense, extended  time  c«Huiniinient  (often  runninc;  into  years),  incomrni- 
enw,  and  arduous  hilnv  invo|vi-d.  In  nu»st  instances  tin*  outlay  for  n-classi- 
fkation  is  sinjply  not  \vj»rth  the  n  turn.  particularly  when  coinpand  with 
the  ahernative  of  collection  itupn»veimnt.  For  the  ver>-  lan?e  library 
n*ciassification  is  usually  a  practical  inipossibility.  ahhou^h  sonu'  very 
larne  libraries  (e.e;.,  Clornell.  Stanford,  and  Dartnjouth)  have  comrrtcd. 
For  the  small  coUei^'  lil»rary  there  is  little  t«»  justify  convertinR  fn>m  Dewey 
to  LC  unli  ss  the  card  system  is  we>rn  cnit  and  nuist  Ik-  n*placed.  The  most 
likely  candidates  for  conversicm  to  I.C  are  the  nu-dium-sized  libraries 
that  expect  to  Rrow  siijnificantly  and  the  specialized  libraries  that  require 
highly  refini'd  classification.  E\«  n  in  thesi*  casis,  n'workint;  the  catalog 
should  lie  uncl«rtak<  n  only  when  it  is  an  absolute  necessity. 

Colteiiwn  .V/Ci-  Libraries  of  all  sizes  use  l)oth  LC  and  DC.  Some  2-year 
instituticms  with  fi  wrr  that  10,000  volumes  find  that  "LC  is  not  too  ex- 
pansive for  a  collection  of  any  size."  The  University  of  Illinois,  with  over 
4.7  million  volumes,  usc«s  Dewey  with  apparent  ease.  What,  then,  is  the 
relationship  iR  tween  size  of  collection  and  system  preference?  Olwiously 
no  ri^id  rule  applies,  but  ?«'nerally  the  simplicity  and  ease  of  interpreta- 
tion of  Dewry  is  preferred  l)y  librarit-s  under  200,0(K)  volumes,  and,  as  the 
library  isrows,  the  olalwrate  LC  system  is  more  satisfactory.  It  is  generally 
rt-commended  for  collections  of  more  than  500,000  volumes. 

Small  libraries  desiring  the  simplicity  of  broad  classification  are  well 
served  by  Dew-ey,  a  system  that  allows  abridRinent  of  numl)ers  to  indicate 
broad  subject  areas.  When  a  collection  needs  to  lie  sulxlivided,  the  subject 
matter  can  Ik-  fiirther  refined  by  the  simple  addition  (gradually  if  desired) 
of  figiires  to  the  classification  notation  already  assigned. On  the  other 
hand,  l>ecause  the  full  LC  notation  must  l»e  used  at  all  tiines,  it  is  not 
particularly  suitaUe  for  a  library  seeking  simplicity.  To  eliminate  any  LC 
figures  changes  the  meaning  of  the  classification,  whereas  abridging  a 
numlxT  in  the  Dewey  system  merely  broadens  its  significance.  Abridging 
the  DC  system  uUt  permits  a  library  that  wishes  to  disregard  certain  DC 
form  sulKlivisions  to  arrange  the  works  falling  within  a  given  form  in  any 
manner  it  wishe-s-alphaln-tically  by  author,  for  example. 

The  more  elaliorate  Library  of  Congn-ss  Classification  is  designed  to 
bring  together  all  Ijooks  on  very  detailed  subjects.  The  system's  com- 
prehensiveness and  flexibility  are  of  recognized  value  to  large  research  and 
specialized  libraries  that  require  fine  (close)  classification  of  many  detailed 
subjects.  But  since  the  system  does  not  as  a  rule  follow  a  logical  pattern,  it 


"  .Since  a  libr.Try  is  «1nKwt  cmain  to  grow,  it  is  better  to  subdivide,  when  in  doubt, 
in  order  to  pro\ide  for  future  divisions  that  %vill  likely  be  required. 
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cannot  Ik-  r.isily  i  \|>.inilffl.  rrrtaifi!y  nut  without  rraiTtint^iiif;  l>ooks  al- 
ready rIassHird  iMwy,  on  the  othor  hancL  can  In-  rxpamlc  ci  only  thnmt^h 
further  hn-akclown  of  existini;  chissi's  l)y  sitl>cla.ssttication«  or  l)y  rcnaminft 
an<i  rrassif^nint;  classes.  Dc*\\ry  has,  <if  course,  Invn  expandt^l  to  include 
as  nuicli  fletail  as  I.C:;  more  in  such  areas  as  the  life  siiences.  Irwer  in 
literature.  I  he  IX :  scheme  olten  a|>|H*ars  to  Ik*  nuich  more  <letailed  than 
DC  U-catise  it  entuuerates  every  sukiivisitm  as  many  times  as  may  Ik* 
necessary:  Dewey,  witli  its  facility  for  huildint(  nmuUTs,  does  not.  Peihai>s 
the  real  advantage  I.C  oilers  the  lari^e  lihrary  is  its  individualized  treat- 
ment u(  s|H*eialiired  ttipics,  R<*caus<*  the  sulKlivlsion.s  have  Ixm  varied  to 
fit  a  particular  suhject,  it  has  met  with  suhstantial  favor  amonfr  scholars 
and  researc  hers. 

Shte  of  Rtfidt  f  I  \^ge.  When  c^pcn  slielves  and  self-ser\  ice  arc  int|>ortant, 
the  c  Msily  mastered  (*iuimerative  and  fM>sitional  decimal  classification  of 
Dewe,  faeilitates  the  search  for  matfTiaL  The  hi^hly  elaliorate  and  more 
synthe  tic  notations  of  LC:,  on  the  otlu-r  hand,  are  not  necessarily  related 
to  pn*redint(  or  follr>winu  classes:  they  follow  many  variant  systems.  Such 
a  pattern  often  m:ikes  hn)wsinq  a  diflicult  and  fnistratimr  experience.  The 
consolidated  DC  index  and  its  ''Lscts*  Manual",  neither  of  which  is 
curnMitly  available  for  LC:,  make  it  still  easier  for  the  reader  to  search  out 
material  on  his  own.  In  all  fairness  it  should  Ik*  pointed  out  that  the 
mnemonic  fe  itures  of  the  Dewey  s\-stem  are  of  less  consi*qtience  in  the 
larue  n  sc  arch  lihrary  where  shelf  browsing  is  not  of  primary  importance. 
Furthertnore,  the  LC:  notation  tends  to  InTome  more  or  less  mnemonic  as 
the  user  InTomes  familiar  with  it.  Keuardless  of  which  classification  .system 
is  used,  only  thnnif^h  a  w*(*l| -destined  catalog,  with  its  analytics  and 
multtple-suhject  entries,  can  the  total  resourws  of  a  lihrary  l)e  made 
accessible. 

From  this  brief  disciissioii  one  miijht  U'Come  skeptical  aliout  claim.s 
made  for  eithtT  classification  system.  .Skepticism  is  propcT,  for  whether 
or  not  the  values  a^ninrd  from  rc^visinq  th<'  cataloi;  justify  the  work  involved 
rcMuains  an  issue  diflicult  to  resolve.  Neither  classification  is  completely 
satisfactory.  Fortimately.  most  colleijes  and  universities  find  themselves 
at  ease*  with  whatever  system  they  employ. 

AH  Uxifcs  are  not  confined  solely  to  one  Ruhject;  some  cover  several  subjects  or  «irc 
concerned  with  rel.itionBhips  l)etween  sul>i(Tts.  .\n  attempt  to  shelvr  hooks  .iccordinf^ 
to  subject  cm,  therefore,  never  be  more  th.in  p.irtially  successful.  An  early  study  by 
Grace  Kellcy  (  I he  dauifiration  of  Hooks,  II.  \V.  Wilson.  New  York,  I9;$7)  examined 
the  extent  to  which  m.iterial  conceminf?  definite  subjects  was  itrouped  together  on  the 
library  shelves.  The  ir.  .  estimation  dealt  with  both  Dewey,  and  Library  of  Congress 
systems.  Approximately  one-third  of  the  m.iterial  found  to  be  in^uped  tctgether  was 
cl.utsiBed  by  a  specific  subject:  one-third  was  classified  by  broader  but  related  categories 
and  located  nearby;  and  one-third,  for  various  re;isons,  Wiis  classified  in  other  ways 
and  physically  separated  from  the  specific  subject  location. 
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WhiU'  the  scojH*  of  intt'rlUirary  c<HHHTation  is  hroad.  the  sharini;  of 
n'stmrtrs  is  undoiil»u-dly  the  imist  imi)oriaiu  sinqlt*  fh-nM-nt.'*  Those 
lihrarit's  thai  sh.iir  tli«-  i-xt«Misiv«*  rt)U«-clioiis  of  ijrnrr.il  and  s|M-ciali/.fd 
libraritni  prtnttlc  thfir  patrons  with  access  tti  rcstiurccs  far  l)t*yond  what 
would  othtrwisH-  U-  imnicdiauly  availahh'.  In  practice  intcrlihrar>'  co- 
o|x-ration  ccncrally  iiu hides:  (I)  disirihuti<»n  to  participating  Uliraries  of 
.«M«n«'  form  of  uni«>n  catalous  or  lists:  (2)  accelerated  receipt,  processing, 
and  delivery  «)f  n  qiiested  material:  and  (3)  ct>ordinated  efforts  to  establish 
fields  of  s|M'cial  n  sjjonsiliility  ami  to  pnn  ide  for  preacquisition  ac^rt'enients 
and  assiunments.  Of  these  thrtr  asfx  cis.  the  stctMul  accelerated  receipt 
and  deliver>'  arranijements  has  recently  In'en  developed  and  tested  in 
projects  worth  the  attention  Jif  every  lihrarian.  For  State  higher  education 
planners  es|M'eially.  the  I  niversity  of  Minnesota's  (U.  of  M.)  MINITEX 
prtH?ranr"  is  worth  mitini?.  While  unique,  the  arrauRements  lieinR  tested 
at  Nf  innescita  can  prohaMy  Ix'  adapted  l»y  any  State  system. 

The  4.year  MINITKX  (Minnesota  Interlihrary  Teletype  Exchan«»e) 
project,  itiitiatcd  in  DicemUT  imi,  was  dc  sii^ned  to  obtain  information 
on  expediting  interlihrary  requests  throuuh  teletype  communication,  cus- 
tom handlint;.  and  rapid  delivery  arrauRcments.  Information  was  also 
soui;ht  reirardini?  the  kinds  of  loc.d  library  needs  that  could  be  met 
eflFectively  thnju^h  loans  from  the  V.  of  M.'s  extensive  collection.  Yearly 
proQress  reports  provide  realistic  tvidena*  that  the  project  has  lieen 
succettsful. 

The  66  institutions  participatimj;  in  the  MIMTEX  experiment 
represent  those  desirinti  access  to  V.  of  M.  resources:  private  coUcRcs, 
State  colleges.  j«mior  colleges,  university  branches,  and  public  libraries. 
The  communication  network  consists  of  a  teletype  installation  in  each 
participating  library  by  which  requests  for  l)ooks  or  periodicals  can  lie 
instantaneously  transmitted  to  the  Minnesota  library.  As  soon  as  such 
requests  are  received,  project  personnel  locate  the  desired  publications 
and  mail  them  to  the  library  submittin?  the  request.  Books  arc  sent  on 
loan,  while  journal  or  st  rial  articles  are  furnished  in  photocopy  (the 
original  journals  remain  on  campus  for  use  of  U.  of  M.  library  patrons). 


«•  A  second  important  arr.i  of  imrrlibrary  cooperation  is  central  procrssing.  When  a 
high  proportion  of  overlap  in  book  requirrinents  exists  ainonR  pjirticipatinR  instltuliona. 
use  of  such  a  system  ran  effiTt  s.i\  ings  in  unit  costs  of  approximately  m  percent.  See 
Lawrence  E.  Leonard,  joan  M-  Maier,  and  Richard  M.  DouRherty.  Cnlnradn  Aradmie 
lAbtmift  Bmdi  Ptarming,  tk-nter  Study.  Norlin  Library,  L  ni^-ersity  of  Colorado.  Boulder, 

«»  See  F.Hward  B.  Stanford.  "University  Ubrary  Undertakes  MINITEX  Interlihrary 
Service  Project.**  Minnfmta  Ltltaties,  vol.  22,  no.  8,  Winter  1W>8,  and  .UIMTKX: 
Pkogrett  Rtpott,  IQ7h72,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  October  1972. 
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DiniiiU  P»72  J  iutM  cii"  uwr  7iMMH»  rr(|iit*s(s  wvrv  rtrtnvocl  from  thr 
fKtrticipacinu  lU)r;irirs.  Thv  hi^lu^st  iniiiiiNT  of  m|Hrsts  nrrivcd  frciin  a 
suiulr  lil>rar>'  \\\is  XM^l  \turv  dian  75  jHTivni  of  thr  n^qiu-sts  wrrt'  pro* 
ct'SMHl  (i.f.,  Htlirr  askcci^for  item  or  a  rt-pori  was  transmittrd)  within 
LM  Imhus,  ami  r(  (|u<stiiiu  lil>rarirs  nrri\ril  thr  matt  rial  within  2(la\s.  IV- 
livriy  was  iiia<k-  fiy  I'nitrcl  Par<rL  Ist-class  maih  and  [urivatr  counVr* 
TUc  totat  r<ist  of  \\\v  stTvitr.  imiiidinu  mitral  stati  s;ilarios,  tdrty|M* 
rx|K'nsi\  phoitKt>|>y.  and  dt  livrry  rharurs,  is  t-siimatcd  t<i  avrraur  S2.(HI 
|H'r  itt-m.  This  rt-prcsmis  tho  lowt'sl  cost  and  shortrst  ttiriiaruund  time  yet 
rejMirteil  liy  any  ''omparable  interlilirar\'  service. 

Approxiuialely  «0  [K-rcent  of  the  reqnt^ts  were  filled  by  photocopies; 
tile  leiiiainiiit?  20  |HMrent  by  oriu:inal  copies  (Iwxiks,  doctitiients.  etc.). 
Faenliy  tiiemlMTs.  the  inajoi  users  of  the  serx  ice,  accounted  for  ")!  fiercent 
of  the  requests  durintr  tht*  1st  year,  followed  hy  under^raduate  users  (28 
IHTceni )  and  graduate  users  (15  jXTcent).  As  init^ht  lie  expected,  the  semce 
was  ntili/ed  primarily  by  those  in\'olved  in  resi'arch  and  teaching  (49 
iH-rceiii  and  17  percent  of  all  requests,  respcetively).  Requests  for  the 
purptist*  of  eolleut*  course  study  acctmnted  for  15  percent  of  the  total;  for 
t^raduate  stud\\  9  percent.  Apprtiximately  15  percent  of  the  items  requested 
could  not  be  supplied  immaliately  or  within  a  few  days.  In  the  majority  of 
easis,  the  item  was  not  owned  by  the  l\  of  library  or  a  participatini; 
lifmiry;  the  other  reasons  were:  **volume  in  use  or  missinu/'  **material 
desi^nati*d  as  ntmcirculatint^,"  '%'olumc  at  bindery/'  or  ''citation  incom<» 
plete  or  incorrect.** 

The  etninently  successful  Minnesota  project  clearly  demonstrates  lioth 
the  \alue  and  technical  feasibility  of  librar>'-sharins;  at  the  State  leveK 
Other  projects  of  this  ty|K»  are  even  more  ambitious.  The  New  York  Slate 
Interlil>rary  Loan  network  (XYSIMJ  includes  approximately  7(K)  par- 
ticipants from  the  22  public  library*  systems,^!  Establishing  so  large  a 
chain  of  library  resources  is  coinplicat(xl«  yet  a  study  of  this  and  other 
pioneerinu  systems  can  provide  valuable  background  data  for  Slates 
plannint;  to  initiate  a  library  ^sharing  network. 


COLLECTION  SIZE 

The  mmher  of  liooks  in  an  academic  collection  measurers  in  part  the 
library \s  ainlity  to  support  and  stimulate  the  educational  prbc^am.  In 

Srr  S.  Gilbert  Prentiss,  "The  FAtilution  of  thr  IJbrary  .Sygtem  (New  York)"  in 
Lihofv  Xftttofks— Pfomise  and  Pfffomnfiff,  Uon  CarnoN^ky,  ed.»  The  Thirty*third  Con- 
ferrnce  of  the  Graduate  Library  SchooK  July  21f  Jl,  \<m.  The  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  pp.  78-7a 


COLLECTION  SliRK 


judging  the  adequacy  of  a  coltectifm,  primary  cinphasi«t  should  properly 
be  placed  on  the  quality  of  the  hotdint^  and  their  propneiv  to  the  users' 
needs.  The  aphorisms  that  IkkiIcs  nivd  to  Ix'  *'carefully  chosen"  and  that 
the  collection  must  judf;ed  '*in  terms  of  the  college  program"  express 
the  liasie  philosophy  that  fiuides  uitist  evaluation  efforts.  Yet  In^yond  ihesc* 
considerations,  an  adequate  collection  should  l>e  one  in  which  the  actual 
numlier  of  tiooks  is  appropriate  for  intended  educational  purposes. 

A  n»lati\ely  recent  formula  that  has  lieen  develop^^d  for  this  purpose 
estimates  the  size  for  minimal  adequacy  in  a  far  more  convincing  fashion 
than  do  subjective  criteria.  Although  the  formula  needs  to  lie  improved, 
it  can  in  its  prt^sc*nt  form  Ik^  a  useful  device  for  persuasively  demonstrating 
to  planning,  budgeting,  and  appropriating  Ixxlies  the  necessity  for  a 
specific  nuniU*r  of  volumes. 

The  formula*  originated  by  \  erner  W.  Clapp,  when  he  was  president  of 
the  C!ouncil  on  Libn^y  Resources,  Inc.,  and  Roljcrt  T.  Jordan,  staff 
associate,  ap|HMrs  in  its  entirety  in  the  Septeml)er  1965  issue  of  Co/Zf^^aurf 
Resemh  Libraries,  no.  26  (corrigenda  at  Id  27:72,  January  1966).  For  its 
quality  element,  th»'  formula  presumes  that  the  subject  matter  co\'ered 
has  lieen  carefully  chosen;  in  other  words,  that  the  selection  has  been  made 
from  Ixjok-selection  lists  and  specialized  subject  bibliographies  customarily 
used  for  this  purpose.  All  values  are  considered  averages,  and  no  factor 
represented  in  the  formula  is  operative  in  isolation;  i.e.,  the  various  com- 
ponent requirements  are  meaningful  not  as  independent  entities,  but  only 
in  concert  with  the  entire  collection.  Except  for  seldom-used  research  and 
graduate  material,  it  is  presumed  that  most  of  the  holdings  will  be  full- 
size,  i.e.,  not  reduced.  Fully  cataloged  material  on  microfilm  is  measured 
in  volumes,  as  though  it  were  in  printed  form.  The  title-volume  ratio  for 
l>ooks  is  1:1.2;  for  periodicals,  1:13. 

The  formula  for  estimating  the  size  of  the  liminal  adequacy  of  the  collec- 
tions at  senior  college  and  university  libraries'^^  involves  the  following 
factors  and  supporting  rationale: 

I.  Basic  coUfction  fnr  an  uniftffraduatf  iihary:  50,750  volumes.  This  number  ii  based 
on  the  collections  of  the  I >ni\*er8ttie8  of  Michigan**  (56,550  volumes)  and  California'* 
(55,0011  wlumes).  A  b.islc  lUt,  it  contains  35,000  book  titl*^  (42,000  volumes),  250 
periodicals  (3,750  \'olumra),  and  5,000  documents.  The  Michigan  list  includes  245 
periodicals  and  the  CaUfomia  list  900,  of  which  the  300  most  used  cover  a  period  of 
20  or  more  years.  The  recommended  figure  of  250  periodicals  reprcients  50  percent 
of  the  titles  listed  in  the  Readers*  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature,  the  international  tndex^ 
and  the  Apphed  Xciente  and  Technotogy  Index.  The  5,00<>  documents  include  the  most 


A  special  formula  is  provided  for  junior  and  community  college  libraries. 

»Univmity  of  Michigan  Undergraduate  Library  Shelf  List  (revised  edition)^ 
University  Microfilms,  Inc.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  1064. 

«  University  of  California  at  .San  Diego  Ubrary.  Listt  of  books  selected  for  the  libraries 
of  three  new  University  of  California  campuses. 
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uiifMirtatit  Miiiiiis  111  xUc  I'.S.  C !onf;rf*H.s»  ilir  KiinMii<4>f  ihr  (Vmiis  ;incj  other 

I'Viicral  auciK  ii*H«  ilio  rttttrd  N\ttiuii<»  atul  iiH  s|MH'iali/(*tl  aumoH^s,  ihf  THI  St  itra,  rtr. 

2.  Supple*v-*it  for  fat  ullv  voiuiiirH  p^^r  FI'K  family  iiirtiilirr.  An  <wirliinenl 

aittcniiiliii';  ii»  "Ml  tiilt-H  (ivi;.,  i  prr  year  for  Ui  yt  ars),  mir  periodical  siibficription, 
and  2'%  diHMnni'nU  |M*r  f.u'iiltv  nit*tttlM*r  wtntlJ  seem  to  Im*  niinininni. 

5.  Suffimifftt  fof  \fitdnit  f'tifolimrht:  12  Viilutiit*s  |ier  Fl  K  Htudetit.  To  meet  the  ad* 
(littoii.tl  dein.itui  of  a  larger  Httnlent  lHK{y«  12  v(iiintit*s  per  student  is  siigResti*d» 

4.  S'tppUmnU  pit  louUfiifadudtf  htmtns  of  ittdrpftident  sfmiv  fnot^farrt:  V2  volumes  per 
enndird  student,  l  liis  tit«ure  in  considrn'd  a  nuniinal  eiirit  hutent  to  8uppi>rt  the  re* 
Source  ikihIs  of  thesr  priH*r»uns. 

Sftfflrmevt  hr  flrUx  of  Jtrntnujajuate  omi'rntratton:  ili'i  volumes  p<T  "major"  8ubjt»ct 
fn'hl.  'ikiNie  liHtn"  fiu-  ''mainr"  iHds  typically  include  at  le:«t  or  more  titlt*s. 

A  m<N|i*Ht  17  percent  of  tliin  mimlMT  sliouUl  supplement  the  bitsic  eolkvtUm,  which 
ran'ly  totaU  more  than  se\nal  hmidred  tithes  in  any  cme  field. 

Supphntfftt  ff»r  fMs  of  t^rafimte  nmcnUtatum  -  nmstn\  zt  vtk  or  i/»  eqmtalfnt:  \i\T^\ 
volumiN  prr  snhjtrt  liehl.  For  the  '*h;u»ic  lists"  rc*quinMnenU  in  tlie  various  academic 
firlds.  tluH  tunnlier  is  de<»med  averace, 

7.  SuppUmrrtt  for  fir N\  of  f^radutttf  omcnUrntitm  -  tiuttural  uork  4*9  iti  fiiuirntent:  24.r)(K> 
vohimrnt  p<T  sulij(*ct  field.  RcTause  these  \ohancs  represent  but  a  fraction  of  the 
liter.tiure  on  any  but  the  most  riTenily  developc^d  subjcTt.  they  will  cover  only  the 
most  rtrent  aspcTts  of  a  subjiTt. 

\Vlu*n  ap|>lic'<l  to  selcTted  st^nior  colh'ires,  the  requirements  of  the  Clapp*- 
Jordan  fornuila  are  nion*  demanding  fur  institutions  oflferinf;  many  i^adu- 
ate  prt)f;rams  and  less  chMuandina  for  those  ofTerinqf  only  a  few  than  an'  the 
Stiindards  for  Clolletie  Liliraries  of  the  Association  of  College  Research 
Lihrarit^s  (ACRL):  namelw  incn'ments  of  1(),(MK)  vohimes,  in  addition  to 
the  hasic  colltTtion  of 'i(>,(RH),  for  each  2CK)  students  lieyond  an  initial  600. 
In  anothtT  area,  selected  State  universitit%  sonic  collections  recommended 
l»y  C^iapp  and  J<irdan  will  not  sufltce  for  the  numlier  of  doctoral  fields 
ofFen^ch 

In  conclusion,  it  apptMrs  that  the  Cllapp- Jordan  formula  systematically 
accounts  for  the  tneasurahle  factors  upon  which  minimum  colk*ction  size 
should  depend.  Other  variaMt*s,  which  may  Ik*  controllinii;  but  cannot  lie 
measured  (methods  of  instruction,  availability  of  suitable  places  for  study 
on  the  campus.  intelltTtual  climate,  and  proximity  to  other  libraries), 
obviously  cannot  Ik'  incor|K>ruted  in  the  fornmla.  In  view  of  these  short- 
coiiitm^s.  it  has  Ix^en  suggested  that  considerable  additional  research  be 
undertaken  to  dett^rmine  pr<*cisely  which  factor!^,  and  the  n'spective  weight 
of  earh,  affect  liook  needs  in  particular  academic  situations.^-"^ 


For  later  developments,  see  II.  William  Axford,  ''An  Approach  to  Performance 
Bud^rtiuK  at  the  Florida  Atlantic  l"niver»ity  Library,*'  College  and  Rfsrareh  Litraries^ 
vol  no.  2,  March  l<^7],  pp.  87  i(»4;  and  R.  Mar\*tn  Mclnnis,  ''The  Formula  Ap- 
proach to  Libnuy  Sue:  An  Fanpiric«d  Study  of  lu  Efficacy  in  Evaluating  Rese<tich 
Ubr  .tries/'  ColifQf  and  Research  LthrarieSf  vol.  33,  no.  3,  May  1972^  pp»  IINI-U8. 
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Afford,  II.  Willi^iiii,  -  An  Approach  lo  Pt^rfuniumcf  RiidKrtinK  at  tlio  Morida  Atlantic 
riit\rmty  LibrJry/'  CulUn^  uftti  Hrwauh  Ijhtinr^,  M.mh  107L  pp.  H7  IW. 

lliiH  •iriUlf  sw  iri/rs  i\\v  I'h.m  irnm.iiii/.niun  of  thr  l  AI'  library  folluwinR  ;in 

ind«-plh  rx.iiniiLiiitin  «l  oprniiMin.il  pruMnns.  A  (lotailrd  co»t  stiid^  it  aiuilyiH,  and 
biitli  the  C:Ltpp*Jord.in  and  l  iiivt  i^iily  i»f  Waslimuion  foTiiiulas  for  liudfrtinf^,  lORfther 
%vilh  .1  iiiiiditird  ftiriiHil.i.  an-  dt-ni  lilwd.  A  pni^rani  |K-rfiiriiiancr  Inid^t^tinff  gystiMu  ia 
now  iMitplo>r(l  by  the  Tlorida  Stal<*  niii\<*rsiiy  sysicin. 

Hradrii,  InMir  A.,  ///r  rndff}*fwimlf  t.thtif\.  Aiin  iitaii  Library  ^\sH(Kiation.  (:hic;i«o, 
M7«KI!iHpp. 

B.i»ru  primarily  on  |>i'rjM«ial  ii«rrvi<'\v's  and  a  sindy  nl  nflifc  filrn.  this  biiok  dr»cribr« 
$1%  si-paratdy  IiousimI  iiiulrrtcr  idiiair  libraii<*s  il  Harvard  .ind  Cornell  and  the  fni* 
vrrslttrs  of  Nlichicaiu  S<Milh  Ctandina.  Imliana.  and  Trxas.  Each  hbrary  i«  dwcribrd 
in  irriiis  iif  barkttroinul  liisKiry.  tlrvrlupiinMil.  financini;.  the  book  collection,  and  staff. 
Ill  rarh  ra5i\  llir  o|iiTaii<Mi  of  ihr  library  and  how  and  lo  what  extent  it  is  used  are 
driineaird.  .Six  olije*  living  of  ibe  underuradiiatc  library  are  prewnted  and  an  attempt  Is 
m.ide  lo  di-scrilir  how  c  hisely  each  library  .idherrs  to  them.  The  six  arc:  (I)  open  access 
to  the  rolltrlion,  (J)  rentrali/ed  and  simplifitHl  services  to  undergraduate  studenu, 
(i)  sekTlinn  *if  fhi'  tolliH  lion  for  nniler«radoaie  use.  (4)  design  of  the  library  as  nn 
itistnidional  toi>L  O)  speci.d  ser\ices  to  underKr.KluaU's.  and  (♦>)  desiRU  of  the  library 
liiiildim^.  with  the  express  need-  and  habits  if  undernraduaies  in  mind.  The  final  chapter 
compares  the  major  differences  and  similarities  ainoni?  the  six  libraries. 

BramtcoiiitK  liar\ie.  ifnchtftfi  IVtih  fi^ok^:  A  Stwh  of  Culif^f  hhrafirs.  Shoe  SlrinR 
Press.  Inc..  Hanidtnu  Conn..  Vm.  2  pp. 

1  he  fact  that  this  book  is  a  reprint  of  the  Vm  oriRinal  attests  to  the  durabdity  of 
Dr.  Branscoudi's  advice.  I  li^  theme  is  the  educational  eflectiveness  of  the  colk*Ke  library— 
from  the  point  of  \  iew  (and  the  problems)  of  coIIcrc  presidents  and  faculty.  The  author 
brings  to  a  host  of  library  topics  insiRht  and  a  depth  of  undersiandinff  rarely  matched 
in  library  literature.  Bei^inninR  with  a  deUneation  of  undergraduate  use  of  the  library, 
he  discusses  the  significance  of  reading  and  study  in  the  education  process,  contending 
that  "The  library  will  be  used  heavily  only  when  books  become  the  major  instrumenU 
by  which  the  educational  proRrani  is  carried  on."  The  remainder  of  the  volume  is 
concerned  with  important  issues  that  libraries  must  face  if  they  are  to  attract  readers. 
Topics  inrhidc:  <ome  responsibilities  of  the  college  president »  making  books  accessible, 
books  in  residence  halls,  what  books  the  library  should  buy,  and  the  costs  of  library 
service. 

Ihinn.  Oliver  Clharles,  W.  F.  .Sf  ibert»  and  Janice  A.  Scheuneman,  The  PasI  and  LiMy 
Futwe  af  :Vs  Rfxtmch  Uhtarm.  A  Stalislual  Study  oj  Gfotiih  and  Chan^f  (4lh  issue), 

UniNrrsity  Libraries  and  Audio  Visual  Center,  Purdue  I  niverslty,  Lafayette,  Ind., 

|«Jii8.  70  pp.  ut  u.  • 

In  this  statistical  study  of  .'»B  member  libraries  of  the  Association  of  Research  Ubranes 
(ARL),  the  authors  emphasixe  ideniifyinff  trends  in  predictinR  future  characteristics 
and  growth.  The  analyses  and  predictions  are  based  on  data  collected  over  a  I4*year 
period  (Vm  M  through  PJtii  i^*)  and  oktt  a  1-year  follow-up  period  (brRinninR  in 
1%4-b.^i)  during  which  subsequent  information  Wiis  compared  with  predictions.  The 
major  analyses  developed  from  these  data  include  (I)  deternunation  of  the  average 
annual  Ie\Tls  of  the  descriptive  statUtics  (e.g.,  colkrtlon  si«e.  acquisitions,  total  ex- 
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prnilitiirt^)  aiul  projfH  timi  o(  tliw  to  pirdict  tht  ir  futiirr  lr\rU;  (2)  tlrtrrmi nation  of 
the  annual  rank  or  ttamlioK  of  each  library  ^ith  rfsprct  to  rarh  drscriptivr  statistic; 
and  (3)  a  calculation  of  thr  annual  com*Lition  iH'twrrn  iMch  pair  of  statistics.  The 
past  and  future  levels  trf  the  several  descriptive  statistics  ha\e  been  analyzed  not  only 
for  the  totiil  or  undiflerentiaird  Kroup  of  ARL  libraries  btit  vilso  for  several  subgroups. 

Lyie.  Ituy  R,.  the  AJminninthon  «/  ihf  CuUrnf  Lthafu  'l  h««  11.  W,  \Vils«m  Omtpany* 
New  Vork«  t<»oL4l!»pp. 

All  .ispects  tif  collei<e  library  adnnntstratton  ,ire  treated  in  this  x-olume:  organization, 
personnel*  selection*  ;icquasitit>n,  cataloging  anti  cLissifiiMtion,  circulation  and  reference^ 
rinaiici.il  administration,  building  and  equipment,  public  relations^  and  evaluation. 

Marshall,  .|ohn  David,  ed-  ihr  l.ihran  in  thr  t*nirn.sfti\  The  l*ni\Trsity  of  Tenm*8srr 
labrary  Lectures         VH^u  The  .Shie  String  Fn-ss.  Inc.,  Ilamden,  C'^mn.,  1%7,  304  pp. 

K.ich  of  the  IH  t*8says  in  this  volume  w.is  first  pn'sented  ;is  a  I'niversity  of  Tennessee 
Library  Lecture.  All  solid  contributions,  tliey  deal  with  specilic  problem  areas:  book 
cLissification.  research  collections,  divisional  organization  in  the  uni\*ersity  library, 
Mmrces  of  support  for  college  libraries,  and  the  public  notations  role  of  a  univrrsity 
librari.m.  The  tlur.ibility  of  the  serii-s  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  care  with  which 
the  subjcTts  have  lieen  chosen  and  to  the  expenise  of  the  authors. 

MfNire.  Fverett  I^Rtiy,  Junm  Coiifi^f  hhanfs:  DnflopmmU  \ttds,  and  PmpHtii^^ 
AC:RL  Mtmograph  no.      American  Library  Association,  C:hicago,  VM\^\  104  pp. 

Nineteen  papers  submitted  by  program  p.irticipanu  at  the  l%7  Ckinference  on  Junior 
College  Libraries,  jointly  sponsored  by  the  American  Library  Association  and  the 
American  Associatitm  of  Junior  Ckilleges,  arc  included.  The  major  topic  areas  «ire: 
library  needs  in  the  development  tif  the  new  campus,  library  support  of  instruction, 
the  library  ami  research,  library  education  and  personnel,  the  library  and  information 
retriewil.  and  library  facilities  and  equipment. 

Palmer,  David  C,  ed.,  Planmni^  for  a  Xationuidf  SyUm  of  Lihrarv  Staiisiics,  L\S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfiire,  Office  of  Education,  l\.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  W^ishington,  D.C.  I«l70,  117  pp. 

This  report  by  the  Library  «\dniinistration  Division  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion cont.iins  the  opinions  and  recouunendations  of  a  group  of  experts  on  the  needs  for 
and  uses  of  library  statistics  and  also  the  methods  for  establishing  an  efficient  nationwide 
data-collection  system.  C;eneral  position  papers  deal  with  library  statistics  from  the 
perspective  of  the  professional  librarian  and  the  Federal  and  State  go\rmmenU.  Other 
papers  delineate  specific  stiitistical  concerns  of  public  libraries,  school  libraries,  college 
ami  university  libr.uies.  State  libraries,  special  libraries,  and  Federal  libraries. 

Sheehan,  Sister  Helen,  'the  Small  Collfi^f  Lihrarv  (re\*ised  ed.),  Corpus  Books,  Wash- 
ington. D.C,  \^.m.  232  pp. 

A  handbook  of  administration  and  methods  applicable  to  a  small  collection  and  a 
small  staff*,  this  \*olume  offera  straightforward  practical  advice  in  all  areas  of  librarianship. 
According  to  the  Introduction,  ''Emphasis  throughout  is  on  the  best  use  of  available 
resources,  efficiency,  and  simplification  of  methods  in  all  library  operations,  and  economy 
and  imagination  in  expenditure  of  income/'  A  listing  of  the  contenu  indicates  the 
•cope  of  coverage:  staff,  finances,  book  selection  and  ordering,  periodicals,  audiovisual 
materials,  technical  processes,  readers*  services,  public  relations,  e\*aluatlon,  and  ac- 
crediting. The  finit  and  last  chapters  deal  with  the  library's  place  in  the  college  and  with 
planning  a  new  library.  Appendixes  include  a  librarian's  book  shelf,  sample  budgets 
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;ind  foritis,  addrrssrs.  gtandanls.  ;ind  a  library  rvaluation  qurstlunnairr.  Must  rrvirwrrt 
agree  that  in  one  way  or  anolhrr  this  book  is  of  value  to  emv  librarian. 

Turner*  Edward  F.,  Jr.,  .1  Siudv  of  tht  ImplwaUms  of  Modrtn  TtthnMgy  fi^  SmuU  College 
hhtmfK  Office  of  Education  Project  Nti.  7  KYAK\  l\S.  l>epartment  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Ollice  cif  Education,  Bureau  of  Research,  Washington,  U.C.,  VMK  1:U  pp. 

This  study  w.is  undert.iken  to  .ascertain  the  extent  to  which  the  tools  of  modem 
technoloicy  can  be  applied  to  help  sol\*e  the  problems  of  small  college  libraries.  The 
author  and  his  collaborators  (Stanley  McElderry  and  William  Kurth)  provide  a  clear 
peripecti\T  of  the  requirementt  of  the  college  library  and  altemali\T  solotions  for 
meeting  these  requirements.  Two  chapters  deal  with  the  uses  of  technology  in  identifying 
and  acquiring  new  inform.ition  most  rele\*ant  to  the  library's  purpose.  The  authors 
also  devtite  two  chapters  to  the  special  problems  of  pro\-iding  bibliographfa:  and  physical 
access  to  a  nillection.  'i*he  report  concludes  with  a  summary  that  idrntifies  areas  re- 
quiring further  in\'estigation,  and  a  series  of  recommendations. 

l\S.  IVpartiiH-nt  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education,  Lihary 
Sttttixtuh  of  CiJlf(>fi  ami  VmrffstUfs-  InsUtuUond  Data:  and  tJhan  Statistics  of  Colleges 
nmU  mt^uttei— Analytic  Heport,  l\S.  Uo\erninent  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 

These  reports,  usu.illy  issued  annually,  present  individual  institutional  data  and 
summitfy  or  aggregate  statistics  for  nearly  all  l*.S.  college  and  university  libraries. 
Statistics  reported  include  those  relevant  to  the  library  collection,  library  staffing, 
regular  staff  salaries,  hours  of  ;iflsistance  and  wages  of  hourly  staff,  and  operating  ex- 
penditures  by  function. 

Wilson,  Louis  R.  and  Maurice  F.  Tauber,  Ihe  Cminsitv  Liiraty:  The  Ofganization^ 
Admimstfation^  and  Functim%  of  Academic  Lihanes  (2d  ed.),  Columbia  Uni\'eriity  PrcsSt 
New  York,  lUfiii,  Ml  pp. 

This  volume  treats  all  aspects  of  university  library  admimstration:  organization^ 
personnel,  selection,  acquisition,  cataloging  and  classification,  cir**.'htiun  and  reference, 
financial  administration,  building  and  equipment,  public  relatioit^.  and  evaluation. 


Chcq>ter  X 


SPAa  MANAGEMENT 
AND  PROJEaiON 

Amid  the  flux  of  continuous  enrollment  expansion  and  relentless  de- 
mands for  more  meaningful  education,  one  fact  is  clear:  Higher  education 
faces  the  cluiUeni^e  of  soK  int;  many  and  varied  problems,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  systematic  planning;  of  new  facilities  and  controlled  utilization  of 
existint;  space* 

Plannini;,  as  well  as  desic^ninp:,  constructing,  and  financing  physical 
facilities  particularly  larse-scalo  buildini;  programs  within  the  frame^*ork 
of  a  State  s\stem  of  higher  education— is  a  responsibility  often  assumed 
by  State  lioards  and  ciiordinaiing  councils*  When  these  tasks  are  under- 
taken by  the  instuutions  themselves  however,  the  State's  role  may  be 
substantially  lessened,  generally  limited  to  plant  inventoi>  itnd  utilization 
studies.  But  whati*\rr  the  division  of  responsibility,  the  key  to  effective 
mobilizatiou  of  resources  and  employment  of  professional  talent  to  accom- 
plish the  identified  tasks  is  a  welUdefined  understanding  of  the  principles, 
procedures,  and  tools  that  guide  and  ser\*e  day-to^ay  operations.  Toward 
this  end.  a  condensed  yet  reasonably  comprehensive  rc\*iew  of  facility- 
planning  procedures  and  metluids  is  presented  in  this  chapter  and  in 
chapter  XI,  '^Campus  and  Building  Planning/' 

The  content  of  this  review  has  been  selected  to  meet  orientation  require- 
ments of  general  planners  at  the  State  level-  Persons  seeking  more  indepth 
treatment  of  the  subject  should  consult  the  suggested  technical  references 
listed  in  the  bibliography.  Regardless  of  the  kind  of  information  needed,  all 
planners  should  recognize  that  the  de\'ices  and  procedures  outlined  here 
do  not  represent  final  solutions  to  the  overall  problem  of  meeting  facility 
needs.  The  fact  is  that  there  can  be  no  final  solutions. 

Providing  adrquatr  ph>'Hlral  plant  faciliiics  it  one  of  the  fpratcst  problems  of  higher 
education  today— a  problem  that  can  never  be  definitely  and  finally  solved  because 
education  is  not  a  static  process.  The  student  population  grows,  its  makeup  alters, 
and  its  demands  on  the  educational  plant  change.  Equally  important,  teaching 
methods  alter  and  improve  and  subject  matter  fields  expand,  requiring  new  kinds 
and  amounts  of  space  and  equipment.  Techniques  of  research^the  increasingly 
vital  product  of  our  colleges  and  univeruties-^are  in  a  constant  state  of  change,  and 
new  public  ser>'ices  are  created,  demanding  new  solutions  to  space  problems.^ 


>  William  T,  Nfiddlebrook,  Houf  To  Estimate  tkt  Building  Xads  of  a  College  or  Ufdtetsitf^ 
University  of  MinnesoU  Press,  Minneapolis,  1958,  p.  3. 
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OVERVIEW 

The  liasic  foundatiun  on  which  operating  principles  are  established  and 
analytical  UhAs  identifit^d  is  a  clear  delineation  uf  uhjectives.  In  the  process 
of  planning  for  the  construction  and  u^c  of  facilities  there  are  four  principal 
olyi'Ctives: 

Span*  nianaicrmrnt  and  projcH  tion  of  nmb  - 

(I)  lo  provido  ad(*f|uate  and  appropriatr  facilitirs  to  mm  pn-»*nt  and  future 

(Hlucational  prnttram  nmis  and  rartillinrnt 
iJ)  to  sevurv  ovtTall  rflieifnry  in  constnirtion,  utilization,  and  operating  coats 

Spat  r  d(*Hiun  and  campus  planninQ  - 

( ))  To  provide  the  kind  of  phv-sical  atmosphere  most  conducive  to  the  teaching* 
learning  priM^ess 

(4)  Jo  provide  effirtive  campus  design  and  development  and*  at  the  same  time, 
acliii  ve  architectural  harmony. 

Iti  practice,  equal  weight  cannot  always  be  niven  to  each  of  these  four 
ohjiTtives.  It  is  axiomatic  that  such  qualify ini(  factors  as  time«  quality, 
and  budtret  may  require  that  priorities  lie  established  to  ensure  that  funds 
are  expended  in  such  a  manner  that  overall  returns  to  higher  education 
will  l)e  maximized. 

The  science  of  managing  and  projecting  space  is  essentially  one  of 
determining  how  well  existing  facilities  are  lieing  used  and  should  l)e  used 
and  estimating  present  and  future  facility  requirements.^  The  procedures, 
definitions,  and  forms  used  in  conducting  the  many  studies  involved  have 
l)een  developed  over  a  numbiT  of  years  by  many  individuals  and  institu* 
tions.  The  first  major  efforts  were  the  1954-55  ''California  and  Western 
Conference  Cost  and  Statistical  Study'*  (chapters  \*  and  and  the 
1957  Manual  for  Studies  of  Space  Vtilization  in  GMeges  and  Cniveruties  by 
John  Dale  Russell  and  James  I.  I)oi,  published  by  the  American  Associa* 
tion  of  Ck>lle'nate  Registrars  and  Admissions  Officers.  These  landmark 
pioneer  surveys  were  followed  by  numerous  others,  some  of  which  arc 
cited  in  the  bibliography.  The  most  recent  contributions  are  manuals  on 
facility  planning  and  management  prepared  hy  the  Western  Interstate 
C:ommission  for  Higher  Education  (WICHE)  and  a  facility  inventory  and 
classification  manual  issued  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

In  the  past,  the  most  critical  and  detailed  analysis  of  space  dealt  mainly 
with  scheduled  utilization  of  classrooms  and  class  laboratories.  The  primary 

*  Not  included  in  this  review  arc  routine  studies  of  the  condition  of  eKistini^  facilities 
and  special  problems  of  financinK  planned  construction.  Both  studies,  however,  are 
often  incorporated  in  discussions  of  space  management  and  projection. 
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reason  for  this  focus  was  the  casr  and  attractiveness  of  statistically  anaK*zing 
scheduled  space.  But  there  uas  also  another  contributing  element:  the 
mistaken  idea  that  college  and  university  campuses  consist  mostly  of  class* 
rooms  atid  latioratories.  Actually,  any  justification  for  this  focus  lies  in  the 
fac  t  that  coUegi  s  and  universities  consider  their  ke\*  function  one  of  in** 
strurtion,  and,  in  fulfilling  this  obligation,  efficient  design  and  scheduling 
ol  classrooms  and  laboratories  is  usually  more  important  than  the  planning 
and  use  of  other  types  of  plant  facilities.  This  assumption  is  particubrly 
true  during  times  of  burgeoning  enrollment.  Howe\*er,  on  most  campuses 
the  fact  remains  that  many  segments  of  the  physical  plant  (on  the  average, 
about  two*thirds)  serve  purposes  other  than  those  directly  related  to  the 
imtructional  process:  specifically,  research,  oHice,  general,  auxiliary*,  and 
residential  purposes  (see  room^type  distribution  of  space,  figure  X*l). 
Recognition  by  educators  of  the  fact  that  so  much  noninstnictional  space 
exists  has  led  to  increased  interest  in  its  proper  design  and  utilization.  As  a 
result,  spare  is  now  classified  for  utilization  study  into  two  major  categories: 
instructional  facilities  with  scheduled  use  (classrooms  and  class  bbora* 
turies,  for  example)  support  facilities  not  normally  scheduled  for 
instructional  occupancy  (oHtces  libraries,  residential  housing,  etc.). 

Current  analysis  of  »pace  and  its  projection  consists  of  four  principal 
operations: 

(1)  Classifuation  and  immtorv  of  rnistinff  facilities  to  dctrrminc  what  is  prrscntly  avail- 

fhlr  and  what  condition  it  is  in 

(2)  Establishini^  space  slandafds  to  srr\'r  as  drsign  and  schrrluling  benchmarks  for 

utilisation  evaluation 
VuHz<ition  study  to  measure  and  evaluat*"  current  use-efficiency  in  order  to  recom- 
mend improvements 
(4)  Pfojfttm  of  immediate  and  future  facility  nredi. 

The  fa€Uitits  inventory  is  a  continuing  data-gathering  process  to  identify, 
on  a  building-by-building,  room-by-room  basis,  the  amount,  type^  use, 
and  condition  of  existing  building  space.  Such  infoimatluii  is  required  to 
assess  present  and  future  space  needs  accurately.  To  simplify  comparisons 
and  analyses,  facilities  should  be  classified  and  in\*entoried  according  to  a 
uniform  '(ystem  compatible  with  that  de\*ised  bv  the  National  Center  for 
Higher  Education  Management  Systems  at  \V1CHE«* 

Space  standards  provide  design  information  and  define  optimum  levels  of 
utilization,  both  of  which  are  prirequisites  not  only  far  appraising  the 


*  Lemard  C.  Romney«  Higher  Education  FaiUtifs  traenimy  and  Ctatsification  Manual 
(prepulilkatkm  draft)»  Higher  Education  Facilities  Services,  Inc^  Raleigh,  N.C., 
Febn*ary  1973,  IS6  pp. 
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adequacy  and  ulilizalioi)  uf  exist iiik  facilities  but  also  for  estimating  addi- 
tional space  needs.  The  must  frequently  employed  standards  are  those 
that  prescribe  optimum  values  to  determine  how  often  rooms  should  be 
usedi  what  the  occupancy  should  be  when  in  use,  and  how  much  floor 
area  is  required--  e,f;.|  the  numlnrr  of  square  feet  per  classroom  chair. 
Standards  should  not  be  based  on  average  or  existing  practice;  rather, 
they  should  represent  recommended  conditions  determined  by  careful 
mechanical  design  and  utilization  study. 

A  iipace  utilization  study  evaluates  how  efliciently  existing  facilities  are 
being  used  by  comparing  measured  current-usage  rates  with  prescribed 
standards.  These  comparisons  show  whether  students,  faculty,  and  staff 
can  be  accommodated  in  existing  facilities  through  improved  scheduling 
of  classes  and  room  use  or  whether  additional  facilities  are  required.  The 
major  means  for  improving  utilization  is  to  schedule  existing  classrooms  and 
class  laboratories  so  as  to  minimize  total  operating  costs  (capital  and 
instructional while,  at  the  same  time,  maintaining  course  selectivity^  and 
observing  institutional  class-size  policic5.  Li  mmr  instances,  when  room 
use  is  extended  by  scheduling  late  afternoon,  evening,  and  Saturday 
classes,  the  result  will  be  suialler  classes  and  increased  unit  costs  for  teach- 
ing. In  other  instances,  however,  room  use  can  be  substantially  increased 
without  any  significant  reduction  in  class  size.  Whatever  the  circumstances) 
a  comprehensive  approach  to  scheduling  of  classes  is  recommended — an 
approach  in  which  the  least-cost  objective  and  academic  requirements 
are  appropriately  balanced  according  to  institutional  priorities. 

Projection  of facility  needs  is  based  on  current  capacity,  anticipated  utiliza- 
tion levcN,  estimated  enrollment,  expected  expenditures  and  income,  and 
building  and  campus  design. 


DATA  REQUIREMENTS 

Although  there  are  var\*ing  reasons  for  blueprinting  and  measuring 
physical  faciitttes,  the  four  principal  on^s  are  to  provide: 

(1)  The  rcquirrd  data  and  base  information  for  determining  cunrent  and  prajccted 
space  rrquirrmcntt, 

(2)  The  dau  base  necessary  to  conduct  facility  utilization  studies. 


«  Coune  selectivity  refers  to  the  scheduling  of  clanet  in  such  a  way  that  all  ttudentt 
can  pursue  their  academic  work  with  as  few  delayt«  conflicts«  and  mmprefcrred  time 
choices  as  possible. 
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( 0  Nfirniiitivr  data  ti>  assLst  m  srlting  standards  fur  improving  the  functionality  and 
design  of  facilities,  and 

(4)  A  record  of  existing  space  for  use  in  scheduling  classruuins  and  class  laboratories 
and  assigning  allocated  space. 

Some  of  the  required  data  cuncern  huildmgs  as  entities  and  arc  collected 
and  classified  accordingly.  A  majority  of  the  data,  however,  will  pertain 
to  individual  room  details*  The  informatton  and  measurements  appropriate 
to  buildings  and  rooms  include  the  follow  ing: 

Identification:  building  number^  name^  date  of  initial  oceupoMy^  location,  number 

of  floors,  type  of  construction 
Financial:  actual  capital  investment^  estimated  replacement  talut^  source  of 

Junds^  construction  costs,  furnishing  costs,  other  costs 
Space  measurement*:  gross  area  (square  Jeet\  assignable  area,  custodial  area,  drcula* 

tion  area,  mechanical  area,  construction  area 
Condition:  detail  as  desired 

Room  iPafa  ~ 

Identification:  room  number  and  building  number  or  name,  institutional  organizfi^ 

tianal*unit^  type^/^room  iwf,*  program* 
Space  measurement*:  assignable  area^  number  of  stations^^  teaching  lacilities,  room 

dimensions,  equipment  arrangement,  and  other  design 

considerations. 

NOTE.— Data  considered  essential  are  in  italics;  other  items  listed  are  deemed 
optional. 

*  Recommended  by  the  WICHE  classification  system. 

t  Stations  are  usually  located  only  in  classrooms,  class  laboratories*  study  and  sem- 
inar rooms,  stu  ly  areas*  open-stack  study  rooms,  offices,  conference  rooms,  and  at* 
sembly  areas. 

Numerous  forms  and  procedures  have  been  suggested  for  the  efficient 
collection,  filing,  and  updating  of  required  data**  The  mechanics  of  con- 
ducting  the  space  inventory  consist  solely  of  measuring  and  recording 
data  in  accordance  with  a  given  space-classification  system.  In  addition 


^  See,  for  example*  John  Dale  Russell  and  James  I.  Doi*  Manual  for  Studies  of 
Utilization  in  Colleges  and  Universities^  American  Association  of  Ck>Uegiate  Registrars  and 
Admissions  Officers,  Athens,  Ohio,  1937. 

John  V.  Yurkovich,  A  Methodology  for  Determining  Future  Physical  Facilities  Require* 
mentsjor  Institutions  of  Higher  Education  (U.S.  Office  of  Education  Contract  No. 
1(K29I),  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  1966. 

Planning  and  Management  Systems  Division*  Western  Interstate  Commission  fbr 
Higher  Education*  Higher  Education  Facilities  Planning  and  Management  Manuals  (7  vols.), 
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lo  rcportinu  attunuy*  ihr  iiio>l  t  iilit  jl  rloninit  in  cstalilislunir  usalilc 
invont«ry  daia  is  tlio  spacoHlasMlkation  sxstnn  itsrlf.  Such  a  >ysu  in  inusi 
be  applicabio  to  laitli  a  small  insiituticui  and  a  cotnploN  uuivnsity,  unt- 
forni  for  c  onipat  isoiis  anions  instiiunons  and  for  conipilin(ir  state  totals, 
and  eonipn'hcnMve,  The  WICHK  (iasMlieatitm  s\sieni  nieriN  these*  re- 
quircmeiits« 


SPACE  CLASSIFICATION 

1  he  diversity  and  complexity  of  modern  colleue  and  universitx  campuses 
obviously  require  a  systematic  a]>proach  lo  facility  planiiinu  and  manage- 
ment. The  key  to  Mich  a  system  is  an  orclerly  classification  of  facility  in- 
formation one  whic  h  ensures  the  identification*  collection,  and  organiza- 
tion of  data  for  a  variety  of  uses.  Requirements  inherent  in  comparative 
study  and  auureuate  anaU  sis  further  suuucst  the  need  to  adhere  to  common 
standards  and  delinitioiis  when  elassifxinu  and  reportiiit;  facilities  informa* 
tion. 

Because  of  the  need  for  standardi/atioiu  use  of  the  W  lVl  IK  classification 
system  is  recoinmeiulecL  It  prt)vides  for  detailed  space  definitions  and  for 
^roupint{s  into  more  ueneral  categories:  it  is  qenerally  compatible  with 
most  rxistinu  institutional  systems;  and  it  arranges  classifications  in  such  a 
way  as  to  facilitate  space  pmjection*  A  ueneral  description  of  the  \VIt!HE 
system  follows. 

1  lie  objective  of  classify  ini;  facility  information  is  to  establish  distinguish* 
able  and  useful  cateuories  of  data  tliat  can  lie  independently  analyzed  and 
for  which  reasonable  and  justifiable  standards  can  Ik'  detcrminecK  To 
achieve  this  objective,  classifying  facility  information  primarily  by  use  of 
the  space  involved  has  proven  the  most  advantageous.  In  adopting  this 
appniach,  the  WlC'.HE  system  empUivr:  tliree  principal  dimensions  for 
identifxing  and  clasVifyiajj  space.  (Sn^  lii»ure  X-2.) 

Space  is  first  classified  on  a  buihlinu  l>:!S!s  by  huildwg  area  hfe  (sec 
tigurc  X-3i.  The  entire  tcross  area  of  the  buildini^  (all  areas  on  all  floors 
within  the  uuhide  faces  of  exterior  walls)  is  identilied  accordini»  to  one  of 
five  basic  purposi*s  servrd:  (I)  mugfiMr  area  funcnonally  usiible  for 
principal  activities:  (2)  circutatiun  area  usc*d  for  physical  access  to  rocmis: 
(3)  mechnnknl  area  desiqned  to  house  mechanical  equipment,  utility  si*r\'iccs, 
and  public  Uiilct  Virilities:  (4)  custodial  area  used  for  buildini;  prut tTt ion, 
care,  maintenance,  and  operation:  and  (5)  amstmtion  area--e.g.,  exterior 
walls  not  usable  because  of  certain  structural  features  of  the  building. 
The  latter  four  are  identified  collectively  as  the  nmassignahU  area.  Since 
in  most  instances  oiiK  the  assignable  area  is  subject  to  further  classification 
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and  ctct.iilrd  .iiuilysis,  accurate  measurement  of  this  particular  area  is 
critical.  Generally  the  ratio  ot  assignable  area  to  t^ross  area  ranges  from 
.  ib  to  .93,  depending  on  the  type  of  facility.  Overall,  an  institution  is 
likely  to  have  an  assignahlc-to^gross  mtio  of  5U  to  05  percent. 

The  additional  ways  of  elassifxint*;  spaet*  apply  only  to  assicrnable  areas 
and  are  used  sulely  to  descriix*  rooms  and  to  distinguish  one  from  another. 
Olassitication  of  assignable  areas  according  to  room  characteristics  is 
usually  adequate  to  answer  the  basic  inventory  question,  ''How  much  of 
each  kind  of  space  exists?*'  Rooms  are  first  identifitxl  by  the  ofganizolionai 
unit  or  i>asic  component  of  the  college  or  university  to  which  it  is  assigned. 
Such  identiiication  (by  the  institution)  is  usually  on  a  departmental  basis 
for  aeadeniie  units  (English  Department,  Physics  Department,  etc.)  and 
generally  parallels  typical  budget  categories  for  administrative  units  (C)ilice 

ngim  X-a.  -  SdiOTiatfe  outflm  of  WICHE  iIMM  €l^^ 


Classification  by: 

INSTITUTIONAL  STANDARD  STANDARD 

ORGANIZATIONAL  PROGRAM  ROOMUSE 

UNIT  CATEGORY  CATEGORY 

(a  room*by*room  analysis  of 
assi^able  area) 


Assignafolfi 
area 

Room^by  room  identifi- 
cation by  name  and/or 
code  of  the  institution's 
designation  (e.g..  Biology 
Dept..  Office  of  the  Pres- 
ident, etc.) 

Instruction 

Classroom 

Organized 
research 

Public 
service 

Laboratory 

Office 

Study 

Academic 
support 

Special  use 

Student 
services 

Institutional 
support 

General  use 
Supporting 
Health  care 

Independent 
operations 

Residential 

Unassigned 

Unclanified 

Nonassignable 
area 

Circulation  area 
Custodial  area 

Mechanical  area 
Construction  area 

STANDARD 
BUILDING 
AREA  TYPE 
(a  building 
analysis  of 
gross  area) 


SPACE  CtASSlFtCATtON 

ngitra       -  IIKistrfltion  Of 
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CANOPY  OVER 


fNiSpYOVER 


FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN 
FEET 


FFICE 


Assignable  area  

Nonassignable  area  consisting  of: 

Circulation  area  

mechanical  area  

custodial  area  

construction  area  

Gross  area  eauals  t^ie  summation  of  the  above  five  areas. 


(exterior  and 
interior  solid  lines) 


Source:  This  illustration  is  Mlapted  from  a  series  developed  by  the  OH ieo  of  Speoe 
Utiliiation,  Michigan  State  University,  Lansins* 
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Table  X-1*«-Abbreviat«d  outline  of  WICHE  slatwlard  rooin*usc  cateftories 

and  proftrani  classification 


KNi  c:LAssk<H>M  I  .v:ll.rill.s 

2m>   l-AliC>RAiC)RY  FACIIJTIES 
(U.ISH  KilMir.itur>'* 
22\)  Spt'ci.il  cl.ias  lalmratury* 
LMO  liicliviihi.tl  study  Liburatory* 
2  "Ml  Nuiicl.i!^  I.ihor.itory' 

Jim  CH  I  ic:i:  l  ACii.n  iKs 

Ctuiifrrenrc*  rooiii*  (Ofticr  rrl.itfd) 

4<HI   S  l  l  l>Y  l'AC:ll-ITIES 
4IO  Kr.iiliiiit  study  mum 
42U  Stick 

4  in  0|M*ii*st.ick  rtMdlns;  room 
440  stuily  stTvicf 

ri<MI  .SI»EC;IAI- 1  SK  I  AC:ll.lTIES 
MO  Armory* 

yi\^  Athli-tit*  physical  education* 

r>2  *  Athletic  facilities  spectator  seating 

r>JO  Audiov'isuaK  r.idio,  TV* 

r>40  Clinic*  (Nonmedical) 

5*11)  IVinonstratiun* 

TrfiO  Field  service 

57o  Animal  quarters* 

fiOO  GENERAL  I'SE  FACILITIES 
610  Assembly* 
b20  Exhibition' 
«)to  Fo«>d* 
hrn)  Louni(e' 
iM)  MerchandisinR* 
670  Recreation* 
fiHO  Meeting  room* 

700  supportim;  facilities 

710  Data  proce««<nf»  computer* 

72l>  Shop* 

7 JO  Storage* 

740  Vehicle  storage* 

7'>0  Central  food  stores 

7(iO  Central  laundry 

am  HEALTH  care  facilities 

810  Patient  bedroom 
820  Patient  bath 


Se«  foouiotf  at  r nd  ol  t^blr. 


SPACE  CL.\8SlFIC:ATtON 
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TftUe  X-l.—AMMrevimed  outline  of  WICHB  •laiulard  room-use  catcaorle* 
and  program  claMlflcatlon^Conilnued 


B:MI  Nunc  station 

SurRcry 
HTiU  TrruUitcnt 
Hiill  Service  laboratory 
870  Suppltim 
8HII  Vubl\c  waitinic 
tm  *Ser\  icc 

Wll   RESIDENTIAL  FACILITIES 
*JU)  Individual  sleep  study 

Ull  Slrep  study  without  toilet  bath 
912  Toilet  bath 

91:1  Sleep  study  with  toilet  bath 
914  Sleep  study  ser\'ice 

92(1  llounekeepinic 
«r21  House 
W2  1  louse  ser\  ice 
921  Apartment 
"•24  Apartment  8er>  iee 

INNI  UNCLASSIFIED  FACILITIES 
or>il  Iniictive  area 
(NiO  Alteration  or  conversion  area 
U70  I'nfinished  .irea 

Standard  proffram  chsuficathn 

1.0  Instruction 

1.1  General  academic  instruction 

1.1. OH  JO  ARriculnu*e  &  natural  resources 

I.!. 0200  Architecture  and  environmental  design 

l.l.OilNI  Area  studies 

I.L04iN)  Biological  sciences 

(continued  detailc^t  iidting  through  1.1.5.^i00) 

1.2  Occupational  and  technical  instruction 
(1.2.0100  through  1.2.5500  as  in  1.1  above) 

1.3  Special  session  instruction 

(l.  nilOO  through  1.3.5500  as  in  1.1  above) 

1.4  Extension  instruction 

(1.4.0100  through  1.4.5500  as  in  1.1  above) 

2.0  Organized  research 

2*1  Institutes  and  research  centers 

(2.1.0100  through  2.1.5500  as  in  1.1  above) 
2*2  Individual  and  project  research 

(2.2.0100  through  2.2.5500  as  in  1.1  above) 

See  Ibotoote  ai  tnd  of  lable. 
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Table  X*l.«i-Ablireviaied  outline  of  WICHE  standard  room^use  categories 
and  program  classification— Continued 


3.0  Public  scmce 

^t.  I  CUmtiniiini;  fduc.itioii 

(:i I. Oltm  through  1.1.5ritli»  .ig  in  1.1  abii\r) 
C^iitmunity  8er\icr 

(  i.2.iU(iO  throuKh  .).2.r>r)tK»  .ta  in  1.1  abo\T) 

3.  :<  Ckiuper.itiw  extension 

(3.3.0100  through  3.3.5500  as  in  1.1  abo\T) 

4.0  Academic  support 

4.1  libraries 

4.2  Museums  and  galleries 

4.3  Audio\isual  ser\'ices 

4.4  Computing  support 

4.5  AnrilLiry  support 

4.  «>  Ac.ideiiiic  administration  &  personnel  development 
4.7  Clourse  and  curriculum  de\Tlopment 

.5.0  Student  Service 

:i.  1  .Social  and  cultural  de\*elopment 
5.1.72  Intercollegiate  athletics 

5.2  Supplementary  educational  service 

5.3  Counseling  and  career  guidance 

5.4  Financial  aid 

5.5  Student  Support 

5.5.7.iO  Supporting  services  (Student  housing  is  5.5.7330.) 

6.0  Institutional  support 

r>.  1  Executi\Y  management 

6.2  Fiscal  operations 

6.3  General  administrative  ser^'ices 

6.4  Logistical  8er\*ices 

6.5  Physical  plant  operations 

6.6  Faculty  and  staff  services 

6.6.7300  supporting  services  (Faculty  and  staff  housing  is  6.6.7330.) 

6.7  Community  relations 

7.0  Independent  operations 

7. 1  Institutional  operations 

7.2  Outside  agencies 

0.0  Un.wigned 

0. 1  Capable  of  use 
0.2  Incapable  of  use 


>  lodiraifi  that  there  it  an  addiiiotial  vrvire  rsirgory,  eg,  *-|  15  clavroom  trfwrr/*  anocisied  with  (he  bMic 
foom-uie  rategory. 

Smtt:  Leonard  C  Rotnney,  Mf  Arr  Bdtteaiion  FaeiiUut  inuuoty  ostf  Qauifiuitiim  Mmmd  (prepublication  draft), 
Hisher  Rducstum  Fsciliiiet  Sefvket  Ittcorporsied,  Raleigh^  N.C.,  Febnisry  1073. 
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of  the  President,  Registrar,  Wiysical  Plant,  etc.).  Classification  by  or- 
ganizational unit  is  designed  to  provide  for  the  allocation  of  rooms  according 
to  the  institutional  units  being  served.  However,  if  a  room  is  a  multiple- 
use  facility,  it  may  be  ditticult  to  classify  it  by  organizational  unit.  Rooms 
which  ser\'e  a  variety  of  organizational  units  .nhould  be  coUfctitely  allocated 
according  to  hours  of  use,  budgetary  support,  or  other  appropriate  pro 
rata  considerations. 

Tl»e  second  and  third  ways  of  classifying  rooms— by  room  use  and  by 
pn^ram— should  follow  the  standard  categories  developed  by  the  WICHE 
system  and  outlined  in  tabic  X-1.  The  use  of  a  room,  its  most  distinguishing 
characteristic,  simply  identifies  the  room  according  to  its  designed  purpose 
or  how  it  is  actually  used.  For  classification  purposes,  the  term  "program" 
refers  to  "those  identifiable  sets  of  related  activities  that  can  be  grouped 
together  because  of  common,  broadly  defined  goals  and  objectives."  The 
program  classification  provides  a  framework  by  which  to  organize  and 
analyze  room  data  to  determine  how  facilities  are  distributed  among  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  activities  or  functions. 


SPACE  MEASUREMENTS 
AND  STANDARDS 

Because  space  standards  are  model  values  for  meauvrements  relating  to 
station  design,  room  scheduling,  and  occupancy  rate,  they  are  used  as 
gtddes  by  planners  and  architects  to  estimate  total  space  needs  and  to 
appraise  use  eBtciency  in  existing  facilities.  Although  standards  may  be 
based  on  current  or  past  use  of  space,  it  is  preferable  that  they  reflect 
optimum  conditions  that  have  been  determined  scientifically.  For  pur- 
poses of  comparison,  textbook  or  theoretical  values  are  sometimes  useful  as 
guides  or  benchmarks;  however,  from  a  practical  standpoint,  each  institution 
should  establish  its  own  workable  values,  based  on  derived  rates  of  utiliza- 
tion and  on  existing  and  planned  room  design.  But  even  tailored  standards 
should  not  rule  out  creative  and  functional  design  considerations. 

Space  standards  recommend  values  for  three  independent  average 
measurements'} 

(1)  Station  ate9  in  iquare  feet 

(2)  Aoom  use  in  Imtrs  icheduled  prr  %veek  (H,| 

(3)  St^uuMKtupamj)  pnentage  for  rooms  used  (Pi|. 


•The  •ymbob  used,  developed  in  comulution  with  James  F.  Blakesley,  are  similar 
to  thoie  presented  in  OmposiU  and  Elmental  Space  Measures^  PUrdue  University,  Lafayette, 
Ind.,  1963. 
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Station  area  uiiMsiuniuMiiH  may  l)e  devclopt'cl  for  mcist  room  types, 
whereas  ruum  use  and  station*occupancy  measurements  can  lie  applied 
only  tn  niians  m/WwAc/  jvt  use.  When  calculating  averages  for  rooms  schcd* 
u\vd  fur  use^  station  area  and  room  use  averages  should  Ix*  based  on  rooms 
actually  ust*d  rather  than  on  all  inventoried  roimis;  otherwise,  averages 
will  not  1h*  consistent  with  related  station«occupancy  measurements.  In 
determining  averages  for  all  three  measurements  involving  nnims  with 
scheduled  occupancy,  rooms  in  reser\*e,  rooms  Inring  remodeled,  and  rooms 
used  exclusively  for  special  $hort«term  purposi*s  should  be  excluded.  The 
overall  assessment  of  utilizaticm,  however,  should  take  into  account  all 
available  facilities,  including  the  amount  of  space  not  in  use. 

Btrause  each  station  ana  \An\  is  a  design  factor,  it  is  important  that  stand- 
ards be  based  on  detailed  studies  conducted  by  qualified  environmental 
engineers.  What  the  station  area  measures — for  various  room  types — is 
the  average  amount  of  immediate  floor  space  (and  average  associated 
service  area)  per  station.  Station  area  standards  may  be  de\*eloped  for 
roi>ms  with  scheduled  occupancy  (classrooms  laboratories,  etc.),  and  also 
for  rooms  without  scheduled  occupancy  (allcicated  space):  olliees,  library 
stack  areas,  dormitory  rooms,  and  the  like. 

The  type  of  station  involved  depends  on  the  function  of  the  room.  A 
sludttit  station  in  a  classroom,  for  example,  is  a  chair,  a  seat,  or  a  laboratory 
desk.  The  student  station  area  is  the  floor  area  required  to  accommodate 
one  student  during  an  instructional  period,  plus  a  proportion  of  the  re- 
lated instruction  area,  closets,  or  cUher  ancillary  service  areas.  An  office 
station  generally  consists  of  a  desk,  a  chair,  and  other  essential  othce 
equipment.  The  oflice  station  area  is  the  immediate  floor  area  needed  to 
accommodate  one  faculty  or  staff'  member,  plus  required  space  in  any 
associated  ser\*ice  areas,  e.g.,  file  rooms,  closets,  supply  cabinets,  etc. 
Station  areas  are  always  expressed  in  assignable  square  feet  (ASF).  A  6(X)* 
square-foot  classroom  with  4U  student  chairs  and  an  associated  ser\*icc 
and  instruction  area  of  100  square  feet  would  contain  700  ASF  and  a 
17.3  ASF  per  student  station.  Standards  for  station  areas  should  be  based, 
if  possible,  on  detailed  design  studies  conducted  by  persons  knowledgeable 
in  human  environment  engineering. 

Room  use  (Hr)  measures  tho  number  of  iiours  (periods)  per  week  that  a 
room  (or  the  average  for  a  group  of  rooms)  is  scheduled  to  be  occupied  by 
a  class.'  A  room  is  considered  to  be  in  use  whenever  an  organized  class, 
regardless  of  its  size,  is  scheduled  to  meet.  Room  use  standards  have  gen- 


'  This  mrasurrmmt  is  indrpmdmt  of  any  institutional  variation  in  the  length  of  an 
academic  week.  What  is  considord  a  "normar'  week  varies  among  institutioni:  thnrf 
forr«  if  sound  comparisons  arc  to  be  made*  room  use  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  a 
**normar'  week  of  fixed  time  should  be  avoided. 
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erally  Inrcn  dcvclupcd  only  lor  rtnmis  ser\-inft  functions  that  require  sched<- 
uled  occupancy— classrcHims  and  class  lalioratorics,  for  example.  In  many 
institutions  such  rooms  rrpri*scMit  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  building 
space.  Standards  for  r(N>m  use  are  expressed  in  class  hours  or  periods  per 
week.  To  ensure  schedulini;  etficiency,  tluTeby  minimizinR  capital  and 
instructional  costs  yet  maintainintt  course  selectivity  and  departmental 
ctass*size  polictt*s,  room  use  standards  must  t>e  determined  carefully  and 
scientifically. 

Staliofi^aufmty  fHnrntaiie  \K]  measures  the  average  percentage  of  sta- 
tions occupii^d  in  rooms  with  scheduled  usage.  The  percentage  occupancy 
indicates  the  relationship  between  averatre  class  si^e  (number  of  students) 
and  average  room  si/e  (numlnrr  of  stations).**  As  with  room  use  measure* 
ments,  occupancy  levels  reflect  scheduling  practice;  therefore,  they  apply 
only  to  rooms  with  scheduled  occupancy. 


*  The  station-oreupancy  percentaKr  reports  averaffe  class  sixe  (divided  by  average 
room  si/e)  based  on  tnttt!  student-contact  hours.  It  therefore  provides  at  best  only  a 
rotii^h  indication  of  the  fit"  lietween  class  siie  and  ro(»m  siaee.  An  accurate  and  pre« 
ferred  mt^a^ure  of  "fit"  is  a  weii;hted  average  of  the  percmt  station  use  of  each  room 
during  each  hour  of  room  use.  *Il)is  distinctive  measuremt*nt,  it  should  be  pointed  out« 
cannoi  ser%*e  as  a  mathematical  calculation  in  the  utilisation  index. 

To  illustrate  how  the  two  measurements  differ,  what  follows  is  a  sample  calculation 
for  10  classrooms  used  a  toUl  of  2(NI  hours  a  wet*k: 


Room 
number 


Student  stations 

l(.0  seatoXl  roum^HN) 
seats X  *>  roomsaiUNi 
seats X4  rooms  »  1 20 


Total 

Avt*rage  room  size  < 


ri:!o/io 

t  yjt  seats 


Student-contact  hours 

HO  students  X  25  hr8.«2«<M)0 
4<)  students  X  MM)  hrs.  »4«<HMI 
lOstudenUX  75  hrs. »  750 


Total  6,750 

.Average  cla«9  8ize»6,75«)/2m) 

«:i:i75  students 


Percent  station  orr 


=ave.  class  staee/ave.  room  8t2e«  J3.75/52-65% 


Room 
number 

#1 

#2-#^i 
#7-#lO 


Percent  of  stations  occupied 

8U  studenU/lOU  seats  -»U.0% 
40  students/til)  seats  -Of>.r)% 
10  students/:{ll  seatt 


Weight  according  to  hours  of 
room  use  relative  to  total 
classroom  hours 

X25/200«I0.0% 
X 100/200 '33.3% 
X  75/200 -12.5% 


55.8% 


Weighted  average  of  the  percent  station  use  of  each  room  for  each  hour  of  room  use 
(a  measurement  of  *'fit'*  between  class  size  and  room  size). 
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In  adilitinii  to  iUv  tliivc  indr|H*ndcnt  space  mcanircincnts  (.station  area, 
rotim  use,  and  .statiun*iK*cu|ianc>  |HTCCiitai»c)«  a  dcrivixl  measurement 
cuiniuonly  employed  is  stfitiou  usv  [HJ,  mtahurcd  in  hours  scheduled  per 
week.  Station  use  is  the  averaije  numlnT  or  hours  jht  week  (usually  referred 
to  as  weekly  student  hours,  \VSH)  that  room  stati(»ns  are  sriieduled  to  Ije 
used  by  students.  Station  use  equals  the  product  of  room  use  [Hr]  and 
staticuiHxrcupaiicy  iKTcentaue  £l\].  For  example,  if  a  sinRlc  room  with  40 
student  staticais  is  schedukxl  for  30  class  hours  a  week  (Hr*30)  and  the 
<inr(i,iit'  scheduled  numlHT  of  .students  (class  size)  in  the  room  during  the 
week  is  20,  the  >tatic»nHic*cupancy  percentage  [H,]  will  equal  the  average 
scheduled  class  siaie  divided  liy  the  number  of  .student  stations  (20  40 » 
TiO' ; ).  Station  use  THJ,  ecpial  to  the  prmiuct  of  [Hr]  and  [Pj,  would  he 
3UX.rHI=:=  I.J  hours  per  wxik,  or  15  weekly  strident  hours  (WSII). 

In  e\aluatinir  elhcient  use  of  ro«>ms  sduduUd  for  occupancy  and  pro- 
jei  (inu  future  needs,  the  three  independent  measurements  are  combined  in 
a  lornuila  to  ec|ual  a  eompo>iie  space  factor  or  utilizatim  mdrx  (UI).  The  U! 
is  e\pn*>>ed  in  assignable  square  feet  (ASF)  per  weeklv  student  hour 
(WSin, 

A  classroom  with  a  .student  station  area  of  15  ASF  that  is  scheduled  for  30 
class  hours  per  week  and  has  a  station  occupancy  of  50  percent  will  have  a 
utilization  index  of  l.U  ASF  per  WSIf. 

LI«  =1.0 
30X50 

With  ret^ard  to  teaching  laboratories  the  utilization  index  or  space  factor 
will  \yc  substantially  larger  in  value  bt^cause  a  greater  area  per  student 
station  is  required.  For  example:  A„-48  ASF,  Hr  »20  hours  per  week,  and 

The  alltnatim  ratio  t[AR3  of  average  net-as.si{tnable  square  feet  of  space 
<includinu  ser  ice  area)  per  user  lu^b  'the  person  or  object  employing  or 
occupxint;  the  .space  in  question)  is  a  measurement  recommended  for 
evaluating  the  etlicient  use  of  rcnjms  without  scheduled  occupancy  and  also 
for  projecting  the  need  for  such  .space.  ^Somc  examples  of  allocation  ratios 
commonly  employed  are  the  following:  ASF  of  ofiice  space  per  FT£  staff 
member,  ASF  of  study  space  per  FTE  enrollment,  and  ASF  of  Iibrar>- 
stack  area  per  volume. 

For  a  summary  of  space-measurement  definitions  and  formulas  and  for  a 
graphical  illustration  of  their  mathematical  relationship,  see  figure  X»4. 
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Summary  of  Soace  Measurements  and  Formulas 

•  Station  area  in  assignable  square  feet  (ASF) 

Hr 

-  Room  use  in  hours  scheduled  per  week 

^ 

«  Station  ocGuoancv  oereentaae  for  rooms  used 

>  Station  use  in  hours  schei^led  per  week  or  weekly  Student  hours  (VtfSH) 

Hs-  HrxPs 

Ul 

-  Utiliiation  index  in  assionable  square  feet  per  weekly  student 

hour(WSH>      y,          A,          ^yj^  As 

AR 

•  Allocation  ratio  in  assionable  square  feet  per  using  unit 

Station  imH*  and 
utilization  index  Ui 
curves 
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NX)TE.— The  ff>rcK(>inf;  six  .s|iace  niciisurcmcnls  (A„  Hr,  Pm  Hi»»  t^I,  and 
AR)  coastitute  the  hasic  input  for  utilization  studies  and  projectiun  of 
facility  needs.  If  data  cannot  lie  collected  in  detail,  certain  general  indexes 
may  l>e  used  to  provide  limited  information  ))ertaininji;  to  facility  utilisation. 
One  general  measurement  is  the  tuial  ASF  for  a  given  type  of  facility— 
classrooms  per  PTE  student,  for  example.  A  second  general  measurement 
is  the  mix*ratio  of  various  categories  of  space,  such  as  the  ratio  of  classroom 
area  to  total  area.  Since  program  emphasis  varies  greatly  among  institu* 
tions,  mean  values  for  these  general  measurements  can  seldom  be  realisti- 
cally compared.  Moreover,  short  cuts  such  as  these  merely  provide  evidence 
of  owr-  or  under*utili/ation;  they  do  not  reveal  space*dt*sign  or  scheduling 
factors  indicated  hy  the  six  principal  riTommended  measurements. 

Establishing  Station-Area  Standards 

The  principal  design  element  of  the  utilization  index  (UI)  and  the 
allocation  ratio  (AR)  is  station  area  [A..),  or  average  immediate  area  and 
f;er\*ia*  area  per  occupant  or  using  unit.  .Station  area  standards  for  various 
room  types  should  be  based  on  optimum  design  rather  than  on  past  or 
present  use  patterns.  For  existing  rooms,  optimum  design  can  be  achieved 
through  space-layout  on  module  studies  that  determine  the  most  effecti\*c 
arrangement  of  equipment  and  stations  w  ithin  the  limitations  of  the  difler* 
ent  space  configurations  and  areas.  In  planning  neiv  rooms,  howc\Tr,  a 
more  comprehensive  space-design  study  should  be  conducted  in  order  to 
determine  optimum  envinmmental  conditions  and  all  design  factors  that 
contribute  to  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  the  teaching-learning  process. 
(The  many  factors  involved  in  .space  design  are  discussed  in  chapter  XI.) 

Examples  of  space-layout  studies  that  can  ser\T  as  useful  guides  in  select- 
ing proper  room  dimensions,  equipment  arrangement,  and  station  areas 
are  shown  in  table  X-2  and  in  figures  X-5,  X-6,  and  X-7.  Using  as  a  guide 
the  given  chair  dimensions  and  spacing  pattern  in  table  X-2,  it  is  possible 
to  select  the  most  suitable  classroom  dimensions,  based  on  a  workable 
compromise  between  the  desired  total  number  of  stations  per  room,  minimal 
average  station  size,  and  room  width  and  length.  The  curve  of  minimum 
assignable  square  feet  per  station  for  the  various  number  of  stations  per 
room  is  shown  in  figure  X-5.  As  a  rule,  minimal  spacing  can  be  obtaiticd 
only  in  rooms  in  which  the  length-to-width  proportion  is  unduly  out  of 
balance.  If  table  X-2  is  u  d  as  a  guide  for  integrating  room  sixes  with 
building  plans,  it  will  be  necessary  to  move  to  the  right  and  upward^ 
selecting  a  few  reasonable  room  sizes  and  proportions  at  only  a  slight  in- 
crease in  average  station  size.  As  figure  X-5  indicates,  the  smaller  the  room» 
the  larger  the  area  required  per  station.  It  follows,  then,  that  smaller 
institutions,  which  tend  to  have  fewer  pupils  per  class  and,  consequently. 
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NOTE.  -  In  planning  seminar  and  conference  room  layouts^  adequate  consideration 
should  be  given  to  door  and  window  requirements;  also  to  placement  of 
blackboards.  Except  in  square  rooms  (where  location  of  windows  and 
doors  is  optional!,  a  preferred  practice  is  to  place  windows  (high  or  low) 
along  the  entire  ler^th  of  one  of  the  major  dimension  walls,  and  doors 
(or  door)  on  the  opposite  wall.  With  regard  to  blackboards,  the  best 
arrangement  is  to  place  one  across  from  the  minor  demension  wall  and/ 
or  behind  the  instructor's  chair.  In  the  case  of  mathematics  and  science 
seminar  rooms*  however*  the  second  blackboard  is  usually  attached  to  the 
major  dimension  wall  adjacent  to  the  door  or  between  doors. 

The  square  footages  indicated  provide  ample  room,  in  most  instances,  for 
the  addition  of  1 5'*  deep  bookcases  along  one  wall.  If  bookcases  are  to  be 
installed  (particularly  along  major*dimension  walls!,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  "push  out*'  clearance  between  the  chairs  and  bookcases  be  ex* 
amined  and,  if  necessary,  that  12"  to  IS"  be  added  to  the  room  dimensions. 

Soyret.    Adiptttf.  Milh  modtttcstion.  from  Robm  P.  Waltn.  **8aminir  and  ConftrtAct  Room  FaeilitiM**. 
•  iMptf  pttpml  for  tht  Planning  Analym*  Conteftnca.  Umvtrtfty  oH  Cititomia  «t  San  Oiapo. 
Dac  8-9. 196& 
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a  need  fur  relaiively  sinaller  room  sizes,  will  have  a  mraier  an^a  |)er  station 
than  will  latter  scIuhiIs.-' 

The  space^layciut  studies  in  figures  X-fi  and  X-7  are  designed  to  assist 
in  the  seleetion  of  room  sizi*s  and  dimensions,  t(»uether  with  corres|Mmdini{ 
station  areas  u  xelusive  of  MTNiec*  areas),  I  luuie  X-ti  clepiets  various  lumi* 
ture  arrangements  in  a  l4U*square-f(X»t  faculty  olliee,  while  figure  X-7,  a 
layout  study  for  seminar  and  eonfeirnce  nMims,  illustrates  minimal  areas 
for  various  arrangements  of  standard  2  J  ftxit  hy  5  fmit  tables. 


SPACE  UTILIZATION  AND 
OPTIMAL  CLASS  SCHEDULING 

How  we'll  spaee  is  utilized  depends  in  part  on  the  frequency  *  i  i.se  and 
tlie  tieuree  to  which  it  is  cKcupied  w hen  in  use.  For  many  tyiK-s  <.  ^  .ocated 
facilities  faculty  ollices,  research  lal>oratori(%  and  residential  rooms- fre- 
qneucv  and  decree  rates  are  determined  hy  the  individual  user.  Scheduled 
occupancy  of  classrooms  and  class  lalioratories,  on  the  other  hand,  is  deter- 
mined hy  the  institution.  The  potential  s;ivinqs  from  pn»|HT  performance 
of  this  schedulinu  ju.stify  an  institution's  ^ivinR  continuous  and  critical 
attention  to  this  function. 

Any  study  of  space  utilization  involvin^  scheduled  instructional  facilities 
should  l>e  dirmed  primarily  at  measuring  and  evaluating  \unh  the  adc- 
quacy  of  existini;  classrooms  and  cla.ss  lalHiratories  and  the  elficiency  of 
their  usv.  To  Ixtfin  this  process,  schedulini;  data  must  lie  analyzed  on  a 
room-bynwm  basis;  subsequently,  the  derived  rate;  of  utilization  must 
be  e\*aluated  in  light  of  associated  instructional  and  capital  costs  and  de- 
sired operating  effectiveness.  From  informaticm  obtained,  it  will  lie  possible 
to  determine  whether  the  expected  numlier  of  students  can  lie  accommo- 
dated in  existing  facilities  or  ^vhether  chan^cvs  in  schedulinc:  or  additional 
facilities  will  be  required. 

More  specifically,  the  immediate  and  primary  purpose  of  the  u  ilization- 
scheduling  function  as  it  applies  to  instructional  facilities  is  to  schedule  the 
use  of  existing  instructional  space  in  such  a  manner  as  to  minimize  Mat 
operating  costs  (capital  and  instructional)  and  meet  the  academic  tequifements 


•  The  followmi^  comparison  of  clawoom  area  per  FFE  sftidmt  by  campus  %\zv  is 
reported  for  Indiana  collrf^*s  and  universities:  C*^npus  enrollment  .VNI  or  less, 
square  feet  per  I'TE  student;  enrollment  "iOl-Trid,  21.2  sq.  ft.;  enrollment  7j1-1/>II0, 
18.**  sq.  ft.:  enrollment  l,'HM-VNN>t  sq.  ft.;  enrollment  ovrr  .^ICMK  lO.i  sq.  ft. 
See  James  F.  Blakesley,  Paul  C.  Bayless,  W.  Charles  Sherwood,  and  Frederick  H.  Wolf., 
Indiana  Fariiities  t'tiUzation  Sutvty  jot  CoUrt^es  and  i  mrerutin.  Fait  19fJ,  Indiana  Advisory 
Commission  on  Academic  Faeiltties,  Bloomington,  19t>H,  p.  57, 
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of  course  seleciiviiy  and  class-sizr  |M)licirs,  Schedules  8i>  developed  provide 
data  for  three  addiiional  aspects  of  physical  plant  design  and  expansion: 
(I)  correciing  imbalances  in  ihe  numlier  and  si«e  of  rooms  in  relaiion  lo 
class-stze  disiribuiion;  (2)  pinpoiniinR  specific  building-  and  room-iype 
needs  in  conjunciitm  with  develophig  a  ctimprehensive  pnn?ram  of  plant 
expansion,  and  (3)  jusiifying  capiial-ouilay  appropriaiion  requests  and 
any  prioriues  ihat  may  have  l)een  esiablisluHl  for  new  buildings. 

NOTE.—Whilr  basic  t«  thr  accomplishment  of  tlicnw*  purposes*  the  mrchanics  €>f 
mrosiirinff  cxiatlng  Icvch  of  spacf  utilization  are  not  rcvicwcti  In  this  publication.  For 
dctailrd  procedures  on  this  facet  «»f  utiUzatitm  study.  mi'  Planninyir  and  Managi*mrnt 
Systems  Division,  \VIC:IIK,  //iifArr  Eduiatim  Fa,iitUrx  Ptftnnin^  ami  Atanaj^nnmt  Manualu 
op.  cit« 

In  this  presentation,  the  discussion  is  limited  to  the  two  compctin(; 
objcTiives  involved:  ( 1 )  the  scheduling  of  instrunional  space  so  as  to  main* 
ttiin  course  selectivity  and  adhere  to  elass*si/.e  policies,  and  (2)  the  sched- 
uliuK  of  instructional  space  in  such  a  way  as  to  minimize  total  operating 
costs. 

The  sc-cond  objective  schedulinc:  instructional  space  to  minimize  total 
operatim;  costs- is  a  complex  task  that  includes  a  number  of  controversial 
priority  ctmsiderations.  Both  capital  and  instructional  costs  are  involved; 
however,  the  space  measurements  that  dinxtly  influence  capital  require- 
ments provide  the  lH*st  sprinslwuird  ftir  discussion.  From  the  formula  for 
the  com|KJsite  utiliauuiMn  index  I' I  =  A.  (Hr  X  P.),  it  can  be  seen  that 
lower  1*1  values,  and,  hence,  inrreased  utilization  or  reduced  capital 
costs,  can  be  obtained  in  three  ways: 

(1 )  ITie  Mtv  of  the  student  station  [.V.]  may  be  reduced; 

(2)  The  number  of  hours  rooms  arc  schinluled  per  w<rk  [H,]  may  be  increased 
(akn  year-round  operation  may  be  introduced);  or 

( i)  The  station^KCupancy  percentage  [P.]  may  be  increased  by  a  schedule  that 
better  matching  average  class  sizes  and  average  room-seating  capacities. 

Class  Scheduling  To  Meet  Academic  Requirements 

In  planning  master  class  schedules  courj^c  selectivity  should  l)c  a  prime 
consideration.  Another  factor  to  be  considered  is  that  classes  should  con- 
form  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  size  patterns  and  policies  recommended 
by  each  department  for  various  subject  oflerinRS. 

Class  size  is  a  policy  matter  to  be  decided  by  each  institution  and  in- 
dividual  department  on  the  basis  of  educational  philosophy  and  program 
requirements  and  on  the  basis  of  available  staff  and  space  resources.  CJoursc 
selectivity,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  approached  on  a  more  mechanical 
basis  by  observance  of  certain  scheduling  rules.  The  following  scheduling 
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practiccH  arc  cIcsikiu^  to  pit^vide  course  selectivity  yet  minimize  conflicts: 

1.  Broad  distribution  of  courM  over  thr  hours  of  ihr  day  and  days  of  the  wcrk 
rrducf^  thr  number  of  rourm  taup^ht  at  the  same  time  and  thereby  Inrreasrs  the 
number  nt  eours(*s  from  which  a  student  mav  choose.  Conversely*  concentratinff 
courses  during  a  few  hours  in  the  academic  week  reduces  course  selectivity. 

2.  1  o  the  extent  that  the  academic  prof^ram  permits,  conflicts  may  be  limited  by 
reducinfo^  tlie  total  number  of  courses  olfered  durinp?  a  semester,  an  action  whereby 
the  number  of  courses  taui<ht  concurrently  is  also  n*ducc»d. 

3  The  more  courses  individual  students  request,  the  more  likely  that  conflicts 
will  occur.  Curriculums  desiimed  to  rettuce  the  a\Traf{e  number  of  courses  studenu 
are  requiml  to  take  will  reduce  ichcdulini^  conflicts. 

4.  lb  reduce  the  many  conflicts  that  lar^e  classes  create,  such  classes  should  be 
scheduled  at  a  time  when  few  other  courses  are  oflfcred  (normally  during  nonpremium 
hours). 

X  When  all  students  in  a  ciTtain  i^up  -freshmen  or  selected  majors,  for  example— 
tre  enrollt^d  in  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  curriculum,  bkick-scheduling  by  groups 
can  reduce  conflicts.  If  a  block  of  studenU  is  fUlowinff  a  similar  course  pattern, 
scliedulinit  bt*comt*s  less  of  a  problem. 

Sturlent  tt*liedulinR  (inxt^luntary  assignment  of  students  to  various  sections  of 
multiMrtiom*d  courses)  can  be  an  eflective  method  to  balance  class  sizes,  regardless 
of  t  he  hours  at  which  the  classes  are  oflen*d.  If  $tudent  scheduling  is  adopted,  legitimate 
special  requests  those  arising  from  participation  in  athletics  or  other  extracurricular 
activities,  job  requirements^  or  commuting  problems— should  be  honored.  Further* 
more,  even  if  no  special  request  is  invoUrd,  students  registered  for  multisection 
courses  should  he  given  an  equal  chance  of  being  assigned  to  any  section. 

7.  A  program  of  early  registration  giv(*s  students  an  opportunity  to  become  aware 
of  existing  course  conflicts  and  make  necessary  adjustments. 


Utilization  Efficiency  and  Station  Desiftn 

Ver>*  little  saving  in  capital  cost'*^  can  be  obtained  by  improving  class* 
room  utilization  throuj[rh  a  reduction  in  student  station  area  (An),  nor  is 
such  a  reduction  generally  recommended.  Space  economies  should  be 
made  strictly  in  accordance  with  specifications  set  forth  by  optimal  model 
design.  For  example,  only  so  many  chairs  can  be  crowded  into  a  room 
without  reducing  the  amount  of  space  essential  for  aisles  and  a  comfortable 
seating  arrangement.  However,  better  seating  efficiency  can  result  from 
the  construction  of  larger  rooms.  Lecture  halls  with  auditorium-type  seat- 
ing may  require  only  9  feet  per  station,  in  contrast  to  the  20-to-25  square 
feet  per  station  necessar>-  in  small  seminar  rooms. 

A  value  of  13  square  feet  per  station,  including  service  area,  is  often 
used— although  seldom  justified*- as  a  standard  for  projecting  classroom 
space.  Each  institution,  however,  should  determine  and  justify  its  own 
value,  based  on  detailed  station-design  studies. 


^  Instructional  costs  are  not  a  factor  in  station  area  design. 
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Schedulinft  Room  Use  To  Minimize  Total  Costs 

Any  study  of  increasing  utilization  through  expanded  room  use  should 
involve  not  only  an  effort  to  minimize  capital  outlay  but  also  a  series  of 
judgments  and  priorities  related  to  associated  instructional  costs  and 
scheduling  erfeciiveness.  Under  certain  circumstances,  scheduling  of  classes 
during  the  late  afternoons,  evenings,  and  Saturdays  may  result  in  reduction 
in  class  sizes  at  those  times,  and  also  in  higher  teaching  costs  which  may 
more  than  offset  any  reduction  in  capital  costs*  In  other  circumstances, 
however,  an  institution  may  expand  its  class  schedule  without  reducing 
class  size  and  thus  effect  a  saving  in  Iwth  instructional  and  capital  cosU, 
In  this  section,  the  scheduling  of  room  use  to  minimize  total  costs,  under 
both  sets  of  circumstances,  will  be  reviewed.  Whatc\cr  the  scheduUng 
situation,  it  is  important  that,  over  and  above  the  cost  factor,  academic 
considerations  should  be  foremost.  It  is  essential  that  course  conflicts  be 
minimized  and  class-size  policy  be  observed* 

Different  campus  situations  obviously  present  substantially  different 
opponunities  for  expanding  room  use.  Some  of  the  factors  involved  are 
relatively  fixed,  the  result  of  program  emphasis  and  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  institution  and  the  community.  Others,  particularly  those  per- 
taining to  insthutional  priorities,  may  be  changed  as  circumstances  re- 
quire. These  two  contrasting  ^situations  may  be  summarized  under  the 
headings  stmctwed  and  flexible. 


Factors 

1.  Ability  of  studmu  to 
attend  classes  on  an 
expanded  schedule.  Atti* 
tude  of  institution  toward 
honoring  student  prefer- 
ences. 


2.  Standardization  of 
curriculum. 


3.  Course  dbtribution 
requirement  (selectivity). 


Situation  description 
Structured  Flejoble 


Mainly  resident  and  part* 
time  sludenis  who  can  easily 
accommodate  an  expanded 
schedule.  Institution  and 
stair  predisposed  to  expand 
schedule. 


Rebtively  fixed^  with  many 
required  courses  and  few 
electives.  Block-schedulu  >g 
possible 

Structured  curriculunn« 
with  limited  substitutions. 
Courses  not  easy  to  canceU 
postpone,  or  take  out  of 
sequence.  Courses  are  broadtv 
disiftbuted  thoughoui  day; 
selectiviiy  high. 


Mainly  cimimuter  students 
or  studentt  who,  because 
<»f  a  substantial  extracur- 
ricular program,  fisefer  or 
reguire  classes  dwting  psemium 
hours.  Institution  and  staff 
predisposed  toward  '*firee*' 
afternoons. 

Tailored  to  meet  individual 
needs,  with  many  options 
and  electives.  Block  sched- 
tiling  seldom  possible. 

Flexible  curriculum,  with 
many  opportunities  for 
course  substitutions. 
Courses  easily  canceled 
%irithout  serious  consc* 
quences.  Cotiri^  disiribuiian 
tomeniraiid  in  morning  and 
afiemoon;  retaiivelv  tow  setee^ 
Umiy  UiuMid* 
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Structured 
Relatitety  low. 


•Situation  drscrtption 


Flexible 

Rtlath-ffy  high. 


Pacton 

Number  of  diflerent 
courses  offered  each 
semester*  rrlati\*tr  to 
itudent  load. 

3.  Class-suee  variance. 

6«  Clasji-»in*  policy. 


7.  Student  registration  fur 
multisection  courses 


Itrlatitfh  low. 

Stmt  adhfffmt,  limited  in 
part  by  fixed  laboratory 
space. 

Students  assigned  in>'olun* 
tarily  to  sections.  Many 
multisection  courses  offered 
with  large  enrollments 
involved. 


Rdutively  high. 

flfMiUf^  depending  on 
student  demand.  Many 
opportunities  for  very  laige 
classes. 

Student  choice.  Few  multi* 
section  courses  offered. 


The  structured  situation  provides  optimal  conditions  for  minimizing 
classroom  and  class  laboratory*  space  needs  by  means  of  expanded  room 
use  without  concurrent  reduction  in  class  size  or  an  increase  in  teaching 
costs.  When  students  and  facuhy  are  willing  and  able  to  attend  classes 
throughout  the  day  and  when  the  curriculum  includes  many  required 
courses  that  must  be  broadly  scheduled  in  order  to  avoid  conflicts,  the 
scheduling  of  classes  during  late  afternoons,  evenings,  and  Saturdays  is 
feasible;  in  fact,  if  instructional  facilities  are  limited,  such  scheduling  may 
be  necessar)'."  Little,  if  any,  reduction  in  class  size  should  be  expected  at 
these  odd  hours  if  students  have  limited  opportunity  to  substitute  morning 
classes  and  are  discouraged  from  delaying  or  taking  courses  out  of  sequence. 
Those  institutions  deciding  to  extend  the  class  day  should  be  prepared  to 
solve  such  concomitant  problems  as  staffing,  use  of  auxiliary  facilities, 
library-  hours,  safety,  and  parking. 

An  outstanding  example  of  maximum  udtization  of  instruction  facilities 
is  the  one  followed  by  Purdue  University.  This  institution  operates  on  a 
55*hour  week,  beginning  at  7:30  a.m.  and  ending  at  5:20  p.m.,  with  5 
hours  of  classes  offered  on  Saturday  mornings.  Since  residence  dining 
halls  serve  from  10:30  a.m.  to  12:43  p.m.,  scheduling  of  classes  even 
during  the  lunch  hour  is  possible.  Students  are  involtmtarily  assigned  to 


On  a  broader  time  span,  room  use  may  be  increased  by  lengthening  and  balancing 
the  school  year:  adopting  a  three-term  (trimester)  or  four-quarter  system,  for  example. 
Year-round  operation  of  facilities  not  only  extends  room  utilization  for  3-plus  months 
but  also  makes  possible  more  equitable  distribution  of  students  each  term  or  qtiarter. 
If  year-round  operation  is  to  be  worthwhile^  howrver,  a  substantial  number  of  students 
must  be  encouraged  to  attend  summer  sessions.  For  further  discussion  of  this  topic, 
see  chapter  Xtll. 
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multisection  courses^  with  allowance  made  for  student  preference  of 
instructor  and  involvement  in  extracurricular  activities.  Examinations, 
tutoring  sessions,  and  some  regular  classes  are  scheduled  in  the  evenings.^' 

Purdue's  pattern  of  instructional  facility  use  is  impressive.  During  the 
1971-72  academic  year,  classroom  utilization  averaged  36  hours  per 
week;  station  occupancy  for  rooms  in  use,  66  percent.  Based  on  a  station 
area  of  15  ASF,  this  represents  a  utilisation  index  (UI)  value  of  .63  ASF 
per  WSH.  Since  class  size  (an  average  of  28  students)  did  not  decline 
during  nonpremium  time  periods,  instructional  costs  per  weekly  student 
hour  remained  relatively  fixed. 

Few  institutions  will  ever  need  to  maximize  the  use  of  their  facilities 
to  the  extent  that  Purdue  has.  Nevertheless,  the  Purdue  system  demon- 
strates that  space  requirements  and  capital  costs  can  be  drastically  re* 
duced  without  lowerirg  academic  standards.  The  broad  time  span  over 
which  courses  at  Purdue  are  distributed  provides  maximum  course  selec- 
tivity. Furthermore,  inKtructional  costs  are  held  to  a  minimum  without 
increasing  recommended  class  size  or  reducing  the  total  number  of  courses 
oflered. 

Institutions  operating  with  the  type  of  structured  situation  described 
earlier  should  explore  the  possibility  of  adopting  some  of  the  scheduling 
methods  employed  by  Purdue  to  minimize  total  operating  costs. 

If  an  institution  is  disposed  towards  holding  most  of  its  classes  during 
morning  and  early  afternoon  hours  and  if  its  situation  approximates  that 
described  as  flfxihU^  instruction  costs  may  be  high  and  can  be  expected 
to  figure  prominently  in  any  consideration  of  optimum  room  use.'' 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  extending  room  use  by  scheduling  courses 
during  nonpremium  time  periods  may  result  in  smaller  classes  and  in- 
creased teaching  costs.  Within  the  framework  of  a  flexible  curriculum, 
many  students  who  prefer  morning  classes  will  try  to  avoid  taking  electives 
during  nonpremium  times  by  registering  for  only  those  courses  (probably 
second-choice  electives)  oflered  in  the  morning  or  early  afternoon.  Other 


"  For  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  Purdue  University  student-scheduling  system, 
sec  Victor  A.  Abell  and  G.  E.  Morgan,  PurJuf  Aca^U  Student  Scheduling  {PASS),  Purdue 
University  Prets,  Lafayette.  Ind,  1965;  Victor  A.  Abell,  J.  F.  Wakedey.  O-  E.  Morgan, 
and  W.  Cu  Sherwood,  A  Contprfhensive  Vnitersity  SiMuling  System  {CUSS),  Purdue  Uni- 
versity Press.  mrK  and  James  R.  MarshaU  and  G.  E.  Morgan,  Examination  Scheduling 
Pmeduee  {ESP),  Purdue  University  Press.  1969. 

"  Argument  for  conducting  the  kind  of  utilization  study  that  reveals  the  relationship 
lietween  room  use  and  instruction  costs  has  long  licen  advanced  by  Donovan  Smith. 
See  **Space  Standards  and  Goncepu  of  Efficiency  in  the  Planning  and  Opcradon  of 
Capital  Plant  for  Higher  Education/'  an  unpublished  staff  paper.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia; «Uo,  "Optimal  Class  Scheduling/*  paper  presented  at  the  55th  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Association  of  Collegiate  Registrars  and  Admissions  Officers^  Dallas, 
Tesc,  Apr.  21-25,  1969. 
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Students  yxiW  defer  takiiii;  n*quirecl  courses  sclicilulal  in  the  late  afternuon 
or  on  Saturday  in  the  hope  that  at  a  future  date  they  will  he  able  to  take 
such  courses  at  a  mow  convenient  hour,  Still  otln^rs— students  uivolved 
in  extracurricular  activities,  those  who  hold  part*tinie  jolis,  and  those 
who  must  commute  IcmR  distances-  will  he  able  to  attend  only  those 
classic  held  during  mornint;  and  early  afterncKm  hours.**  Finally,  some 
students  (particularly  women),  Inrnuse  of  conceni  for  pi^rsonal  safety, 
W'ill  refuse  to  attend  evening  classes. 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  when  room  use  is  extended  by  scheduling 
classes  diiring  nonpremium  hours,  the  average  class  sire  may  be  so  signifi* 
cantly  reduced  and  unit  teaching  costs  so  significantly  increased  that  any 
rt»siiltant  capitaUcost  saving  is  nullifiiMj. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  figure  X-B  and  table  X*3  have  betn  prepared 
to  illustrate  and  clarify  a  method  of  determining  optimum  room  use  that 
minimi/es  t(»tal  operating  costs, In  the  uppiT  graph  of  figure  X*8,  curve 
B  shows  that  by  extending  the  numl>cr  of  weekly  class  hours  for  which 
instructional  facilities  arc  used  |Hrl,  the  total  numlier  of  required  class* 
rooms  is  reduced;  hence,  a  capual*cost  saving.  Cur\'e  A  reflects  what 
often  hapiH  iis  when  attempts  are  made  to  extend  nnim  use  by  scheduling 
classes  during  nonpremium  hours;  namely,  a  significant  decline  in  mean 
class  size  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  average  teaching  costs.  Opti- 
mum Class  scheduling  occurs  when  the  total  capital-  and  teaching-unit 
costs  (curve  A  plus  B)  are  minimized:  in  this  example,  it  occurs  at  Hr  -  26 
hours  per  week  (see  vertical  arrow).** 

In  the  lower  graph  of  figure  X-8,  the  decline  in  station^KCupancy 
percentage  (P«)  as  umm  use  (Hr)  is  increased  is  indicated  by  the  solid- 
line  cur\'e.  Dash-line  curves  represent  constant  values  for  station  use 
(H.)  and  the  utilization  index  (UI),  for  various  Vi/iues  of  room  use  and 
station-occupancy  percentages.  In  this  example,  total  averaye  costs  are 
minimized  at  a  room  use  (Hr)  level  of  26  hours  per  week  and  a  corre- 
sponding station-occupancy  percentage  of  54.4  percent.  Operating  at 
this  point  results  in  station  use  (Hh)  equal  to  14.1  hours  per  week  and  a 
utilization  index  iVl)  value  of  1.06  assignable  square  feet  per  weekly 
s(udent  hour  (ASF  per  WSH). 

As  shown  in  table  X-3,  in  order  to  increase  class  size  and  reduce  room 
use,  the  number  of  classes  per  week  must  also  l>e  reduced.  Unless  many 

These  conditions  apply  partirtilarly  to  fulUtitne  Rtudrnts;  many  part-time  students 
actually  prefrr  evrnin^  and  .Saturday  rlassrs. 

'*  The  exampir  data  should  not  be  intcrprrtrd  as  normative, 

'Mn  a  sti  irt  smsr^  this  is  a  cost-rffrctivrnrss  analysis  rather  than  a  cost-benr lit  analysis. 
Since  returns  arc  not  mrasurrd«  no  attempt  can  hv  madr— as  is  done  in  a  cost-benefit 
analysts— to  maximize  bmrfits  by  operating  at  thx'  point  at  which  marginal  costs  equal 
mawnal  mums.  In  the  absence  of  econoraically  measurable  returns,  the  optimum  op- 
erating point  occurs  when  ntnagr  costs  are  minimizt*d. 
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multisection  courses  arc  oircrodi'^  (he  result  uill  be  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  courses  offered.  It  follows  then  tluit  institutions  o|KTatini;  on  a 
morning  and  early-afternoon  class  schedule  basis  can  olfer  fewer  courses 
during  each  semester  than  institutions  (witli  the  same  numlxT  of  stu- 
dents) schedulinji;  classes  over  a  broader  time  span.  In  considering  both 
academic  standards  and  total  costs,  institutions  may  choose  to  meet 
curriculum  course-otferini;  requirements  and,  at  the  same  time,  operate 
at  room  use  levels  higher  (to  provide  more  courses)  than  those  indicated 
solely  by  cost  considerations. 

Increasing  Station  Occupancy  To  Minimize  Capital  Costs 

.Space  requirements  are  reduced  when  station  occupancy  (P»]  is  im- 
proved by  more  closely  matching  class  size  with  room  capacity.'^  There 
is  a  limit,  howe\*er,  to  a  feasible  le\*el  of  occupancy.  At  some  point  the 
cost  of  the  complex  task  of  closely  matching  class  sizes  and  room  capaci- 
ties  may  liecome  prohibitive. 

More  important,  the  higher  the  occupancy  level,  the  less  flexibility 
there  is  to  cope  with  unexpected  overenrollment  or  other  emergency 
situations.  In  the  event  more  students  register  for  courses  than  the  sched- 
uled  rooms  can  accommodate,  some  institutions  (particularly  those 
with  rapidly  increasing  enrollments)  find  that  it  is  less  expensive  in  the 
long  run  to  operate  at  lower  station-occupancy  rates  and  permit  the 
overflow  to  be  accommodated  in  existing  classes  rather  than  to  schedule 
additional  class  sections. 

In  addition  to  cost  and  flexibility  considerations,  two  other  factors 
limit  the  amount  by  which  station*occupancy  rates  can  \)c  increased.  The 
first  is  the  relatively  fixed  size  of  classrcM)ms  resulting  from  the  delay 
between  the  planning  of  new  construction  and  actual  completion.  This 
condition  means  that  an  institution  must  face  the  fact  that  a  time  lag 
will  constantly  interfere  with  the  goal  of  providing  classrooms  of  the 
size  needed  to  meet  changing  enrollment  and  curriculum  requirements. 

The  second  factor  limiting  the  degree  to  which  station  occupancy 
can  be  increased  is  that  of  class-size  variance.  When  class  sizes  vary  greatly 
from  expectations— as  in  the  case  of  the  flexible  situation^  high  average 
station  occupancy  can  be  obtained  only  by  refusing  to  permit  substantial 
numlicrs  of  students  to  register  for  courses  when  actual  class  size  exceeds 


MultisiTtirin  rour«*s  usually  account  for  no  murv  than  oni*-fourth  of  the  total 
numbt*r  of  rourat*  ofTrrim^^. 

Sri*  footnotr  H  (or  limitation  oi'  station  iKcupamy  as  a  measure  of  **fit'*  brtwcen 
class  si2r  and  room  rapacity. 
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scheduled  room  capacity,  or,  alternatively,  to  offer  smaller  sections  at 
less  de^ble  times,  with  resultant  low  station-occupancy  rates  and  in* 
creased  costs. 

When  class-size  variance  is  high,  sution^occupancy  percentages  45 
to  55  percent  are  generally  considered  maximum.  On  the  other  hand, 

SiMOf 


RfyMX^.-Diftrilmtlonef  imi^ 

In  i«latiof«l#  IP  e^iseity  of  loom  in  wMcli 


Station  percentage  occupancy  P| 

Q  Pi  gsnarally  50%  or  graatar 

n  P|  ganerallv  25%  to  60% 

Q  P|  gsnarally  26%  or  lass 

Soufca:  Ad9>tadfrom  John  Data  Ruuill  and  Jamn  I.  tM,  Mamial  lor  Siudiai  of  Spaoi  Utiliaatlon 
In  Collaaw  and  UniwtitI-.  AmaHcan  Attociatioft  of  CoHaqlata  RagHtrart  AdmMont 
Offtoart*  Ohio  Unlvaftlty.  Athant*  Ohio*  1967,  74. 
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if  class  size  s  cau  !«•  <  ontro||(*(l  tliniuish  suiclciit  sclii^clulini;;,  or  accurately 
predicted  (in  the  case  t»f  a  rit^id  curriculum  and  stable  enrollment),  tlie 
matcliinir  of  class  sizes  with  room  ca|>aci(i<^  is  easier;  therefore,  station- 
occupancy  rates  as  hiuh  as  tiO  to  <i5  {H^nent  are  possible. 

To  vi>uali/o  the  existing  "lit**  lMi\urn  class  sizes  and  nwim  capacities, 
institutions  can  plot  a  chart  similar  to  tlle^raph  in  lipure  X-U.  On  com* 
plction^  such  a  chart  will  uive  an  approximate  visual  indication  of  the 
variation  in  occupancy  rates  hy  nnmi  capacities  and  class  sizes. 

Entries  indic  ate  the  distrihution  of  the  number  of  class-period  meetings 
per  week  by  si/v  of  class  in  relation  lo  n«ini  cafKicity  in  which  the  classes 
are  hehl.  In  tin'  yray  area,  station-occupancy  percentages  generally 
equal  or  c  xieed  percent.  Kntries  in  the  diaRonally  striiK*d  area  of  the 
lower  rii;lit-hancl  portion  of  the  chart  generally  indicate  station-occupancy 
peicc  iuai;<  s  not  exceeding  25  percent.  Obviously,  such  a  low  utilization 
level  re(|uires  review  if  space  use  is  to  be  upgraded. 

']  he  'Mit*'  between  class  size  and  niom  capacity  may  also  be  graphically 
ilSusiiiited  jnci  analyzed  by  plotting  **S''  curves  (see  upper  chart,  figure 
X*M>».  I  be  vertical  axis  measures  cumulative  percent;  the  horizontal 
axis,  class  size  or  room  capacity.  The  tiaw-.uze  curvv  represents  the  teach- 
inir  and  schedulinu  program.  'I  he  case  illustrated  shows  that,  in  terms  of 
total  classes  scheduled  jn-r  week,  8  percent  enroll  from  l-IO  students, 
while  30  perce  nt  enroll  from  1-20  students.  The  second  cur\e,  room  ca- 
f»adf\\  presents  classnKim  distribution  by  capacity.  If  all  stations  in  all 
rooms  were  occupied  during  scheduled  classes,  the  two  cur\*es  would  be 
identical:  but  the  fact  that  room  capacity  must  be  greater  than  or  equal 
to  class  size  acceiunts  for  the  room  capacity  cur\e  being  placed  to  the 
right.  To  reduce  the  gap  Ixtween  tlie  two  curves  and  improve  utilization, 
it  is  necessary  tei  identify  at  what  point  the  grcMtevst  imbalances  l)etwcen 
class  size  and  room  capacity  occur.  CJraphically,  it  occurs  where  the 
sloprs  of  the  two  curves  are  least  similar.  In  the  situation  illustrated,  35 
percent  of  the  scheduled  classes  have  an  enrollment  of  20-30  students, 
yet  only  7.5  percent  of  the  rooms  contain  this  numl>er  of  student  stations. 
ThcTc  are  also  too  few  rooms  that  can  accommoda*  30-40  students, 
and  there  is  an  excess  of  large  nnims.  J-lfteen  percent  of  the  rcjoms  seat 
from  :>0-(>()  students,  while  only  3  penvnt  of  tlie  classes  include  this  many 
students.  Such  a  comparisf)n  permits  the  pinpointing  of  specific  imbaU 
ances,  which,  in  turn,  can  be  rectified  by  improved  scheduling,  subdividing 
large  rooms,  and  ctjnstructing  •nore  appropriately  sized  rooms. 

The  lowtT  chart  in  figure  X-IO  depicts  the  degree  of  classroom  utiliza- 
tion by  size.  The  utilization  index  (UI]  is  plotted  for  various  categories 
of  classnM>m  sizes.  High  values  denote  poor  overall  room  use  in  the  size 
category  indicated. 


SPACE  UTtUZATION  AND  OPTIMAL  CLASS  SCHEOULINO 


t      I       I  I  I  I  I  I  I  1 

10     203040     S0     60     70     80     90  100 
Actual  dais  tit*  (ttudMtts)  or  room  capacity  (itatiom) 


MO  11*20  21-30  3140  41*50  61-60  61-70  71-80  81*00  91-100 
Room  capacity  (ttatiom) 

6diiMti<«.8m>m<tSBactSwwa». 


Soww:  AttpM  fram  StMt  of  iilinoit  eowd  e(  Hi^ 
Auguit  1968.  p.     ng.  7. 
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The  uM-fuliii^s  of  space  standardi;  lies  in  the  plannill^  guidance  they 
provide.  Since  they  einlMKly  a  judunient  of  elhciency,  rmmiinended 
values  can  he  expected  to  vary  with  the  viewer's  concept  ol  di^ired  utiliza- 
tion. And  since  institutional  views  reqardinu  what  constitutes  over-  or 
undeintilization  diller.  it  is  unlikely  that  universiilly  accepted  space 
standards  will  ever  be  deveh>ped. 

The  circumstances  and  philosophy  of  an  individual  institution  remain 
the  final  determinants  of  space  design  and  occupancy  rates.  Xcx'crtheless, 
useful  rule-of-thuml>  standards  for  prujiTtini;  space  requirements  and  for 
evaluating  plant  utilization  are  available.  If  these  standards  are  to  serve 
as  practical  t^uideposts,  the>  must  l>e  based  on  sci -ntific  identification 
of  optimum  conditions.  Recent  effo:  f-v  architects  and  engineers  to 
establish  such  standards  are  based  in  .  on  scstcd  design  theory. 

However,  the  continuing  similaride:*  ,  v    -een  some  recommended 

standards  and  empirically  derived  values  .su^^  a  tliat  planners  have  not 
been  alti*gether  successful  in  avoiding  the  influence  of  common  practice. 

Space  standards  are  of  greatest  value  when  uniform  room  design  is 
acceptable  and  utilization  eiliciency  is  a  prime  consideration.  Such  is 
the  case  with  classroom.s,  lal>oratorieSf  library  stack  areas,  and  residential 
rooms.  When  creativity  in  architecture  is  encouraged— as  is  likely  in  the 
design  of  a  student  center,  museum,  or  gymnasium— space  standards  arc 
of  little  value  other  than  to  suggest  overall  area  requirements. 

Space  standards  data  should  l>c  suthciently  refined  to  reflect  the  effects 
that  campus  size,  institutional  ty|)c  ind  control,  and  program  emphasis 
will  have  on  recommended  design  and  class  sch:  Ruling.  t)n  a  statewide 
basis,  measurements  of  utilization  index  (UI)  alues  have  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Indiana  Advisory  Commission  (.  \  Academic  Facilities. 
Shown  in  figure  X-ll,  they  clearly  illustrate  tl  *  significant  differences 
in  actual  utilization  of  instructional  facilities  by  institutions  of  diflfereni 
size,  control,  and  program  emphasis.  The  UI  values  for  classrooms  and 
class  lalxjratories  at  47  participating  institutions  are  arranged  in  rank 
order,  with  percentile  positions  indicated.  The  two  outside  columns  con- 
tain  the  aggregate  score  positions  for  a  numln'r  of  institutional  groupings: 
public  institutions,  private  institutions,  institutions  over  5,000  enrollment, 
lilxTal  arts  colleges  under  2,000  enrollment,  etc.  The  UI  value  of  each 
institution  is  inch  Jed  in  each  of  three  appropriate  groupings:  campus 
size,  source  of  support,  and  program  emphasis. 

Blaki'slry  am'  others^  Indiana  Faai  Vhlnation  Suftn  fnt  Cottrgrs  and  Cnirmtties^ 
Fall  VMJ,  op.  cit.  pp.  101,  121. 
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Table  X*4.-^itfnenil  ranfte  of  deslftn  and  utilisation  space  standards  for 
classrooms  and  class  laboratories 


RtHMIl  iisr  ||  if  I 


Statiunticrupancy  prrcriiCa^c  (IM 


•Station  area  {.\.| 


Oast  laboratufifs 


StaluiiwjrriipaiK*y  percenta|(r  [P,I»Mr  ^ 
St.itiuti  area  (AJ 


^  iU  hrs.  |>iM  wrrk  for  7  a.m.  to  p.m.  tlaytimr 
usf;  Ah  hrs.  pt-r  week,  with  ni|^ht  classes. 
(Larger  siiicjub  tend  to  make  greater  use  of 
mollis.) 

c'til' ;  Ml'  I  (v.iries  only  sliKhtly  among  campus* 
sliv  groups)* 

■  12-18  ASF  per  station  (generally  inversely 
prtiportional  to  average  room  capacity).  (Smaller 
scIuhjIh  gener.illy  lia>r  smaller  classrooms  with  a 
higher  average  area  per  station.) 

If)  2'i  hrs  per  week' 


-HO' ; « 


Inditbitial  station  ratofV 

proviflt^s  a  siiu  fesk,  table,  bench,  listening  station, 
etc.,  per  student  (commerce  and  husinm,  spereli.  ini!i» 
tary  science,  drifting,  sociulogy,  etc.). 

Small  in^trumtnts  lahotatufy 

provides  experimental  work  area  and  storage  for  a  mini* 
nial  amount  of  small  equipment  (anthropology,  bot* 
any,  journalism,  zoology,  music,  etc.). 

Stamhr/i  iahnratot  y 

provides  experiinent.il  work  area  and  substantial  storage 
sp.ice  for  tabletop  equipment  and  material  (horticul- 
ture. physicA,  urban  planning,  geography,  chemistry, 
architiTttire,  etc.). 

floor  ftfuifimeni  Inhofatoty 

provides  extra  work  an-a  and  space  for  such  items  as 
inet.ilworking  machines,  kilns,  stoves,  etc.  (ceramic 
engineering,  dramatics,  hr»iiie  economics,  etc.). 

Uenty  fquipmrnt  hhoTatoTV 

provides  a  large  amount  of  experimental  (or  storage) 
space  for  such  large  items  as  turbines,  animals,  ma* 
teriaUtrsting  m:ichines  (veterinary  medicine,  niechan* 
ical  engineering,  civil  engineering,  mechanics,  etc.). 


3<>-:W  ASF  per  station 


48-.!<l  ASF  per  station 


ifh-lO  ASF  per  station 


HMM12  ASF  per  station 


Hi(l  ASF  per  station 


Nrrre.-^Siand^nlt  irprwnt  rrrommrndrd  tnttttuttonai  attfatif  viluf •  for  all  in^f  nioried  rlatfraomi,  rbus 
lalKiuiiirirt.  and    rvire  arrat.  incluHinft  unused  roomt. 

» ln<ittuttnn«  havinie  a  large  pmpnrtkm  nf  lower  divUirm  and  leu  specialised  laboraloriet  with  high  student 
demami  unualty  maintain  litgher  utilt^aiion  rales. 
ASF  »  Attii^nable  square  feel. 

Soutrti  Baird  on  a  re\*iew  of  Sute  and  institutinnal  fartlity  planning  and  survey  dofumentfl. 
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Table  X^S.—Enmple  of  apace  standards  for  faculty  and  admlnlstratlvo 

offlcos 


Sfuudufds  by  offift  i}ff^ 

Square  fert 


Prrsidrnt   3UU 

Deans   MO 

Attoctate  deam  and  dh'Uion  choinnrn   ISO 

Department  heads,  hbr.iri.ins,  and  ctxirdinators   150 

St.indard  uflice   110 

?-orrup«int    IGO 

li^iccupiint   '-^50 

Group  oflaees  (per  oecup.int)   80 

Sccretary-rcceptionist     ItiO 

2-occupant   IW) 

3*occup.mt   230 

4«occup.int     300 

Student  assbtants  (eaili)   60 


Filerooni  (with  workspace):  '-^.^X linear  feet  of  files X 10 -area,  or  lOsquare-feet  per  file 
Fileroom  (without  wnrksp.ic4*):  '-^iXlinear  feet  of  files Xti* area,  or  6square*feet  per  file 

Standard f  hy  am  ount  of  furmture^ 

Priv.ite  ofliccH:  If  the  furniture  co\*ers  less  than  25  square  feet,  the  office  size  should  be 
from  HO  to  lOO  ASF;  if  it  co\*ers  from  25  to  35  square  feet,  the  office  size  should  be 
from  loo  to  120  ASF*  if  more  th.m  35  square  feet,  the  office  size  should  be  from  120 
to  140  ASF.  For  dep;u*tment  heads  with  a  four-to^iKht-station  work -conference 
table,  the  office  size  should  be  from  l«iO  to  180  ASF. 

A  guide  for  floor  sp.Tce  co\'ered  by  office  furniture  is  as  follows:  a  30*^X60*  desk  or 
table  should  be  allotted  12^2  square  feet;  file  cabinet,  desk  chair  or  bookcase,  3 
squ.ire  feet  each;  sidf  chair,  2  square  feet;  wardrobe  or  storage  cabinet,  4}i  square 
feet. 

CMegm  idf  basis^ 

As  a  planning  f.tctor,  135  ASF  per  FTE  staff  or  faculty  member  requiring  office  space 
proudes  private  faculty  offices  of  about  120  square  feet;  larger  areas  for  offices 
occupied  by  department  heads  and  for  conference  rooms,  reception^  file,  and  storage 
are;is.  Note  that  140  ASF  per  FTE  staff  is  also  frequently  used  as  a  planning  factor. 


*  Standsrdt  fnr  California  State  Cullrart  wt  hy  GucmlinAitnff  Coimril  for  Hmher  Education,  Span  Md  Vti!i€»* 
Hon  StaaJatdt,  C*^Ufi»niia  Public  Higher  EducaiioP,  SacraiMnto.  Srptcmber  liNMl,  pp.  69-70. 

»  State  of  IlliiuiU  Board  of  Higher  Edw  ation,  Siattwidt  Spatf  Sunty,  Springfield,  Pall  IM7,  p.  83. 

On  a  national  basis,  information  is  not  available  for  this  type  of  space- 
data  cro.ss  classification:  therefore,  only  a  simple  range  of  values  can  be 
presented  in  this  handbook.  Furthermore,  many  so-called  standards  are 
based  on  normative  practice;  consequently,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
empirically  derived  values  from  standards  based  on  analytical  design  and 
scheduling  research.  For  all  of  these  reasons,  standards  in  tables  XA^ 
X«3,  and  X*6  are  presented  as  tentative  guides;  in  no  instance  should 
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Table  X -fi.— »Eiample  of  space  standards  for  libraries 


II.  KU  .lA&Utnulilr  squ.irc  U'vX  per  bound  vuluiur  for  stack  .ind  oprnstick  ;ut*a8,  including 

cjrd  (Mt.dtiK  .lira 
.025  ASF  for  unbound  vuluuu'S 

RraJtnti  stations 

2'i  to  M\  .ut»ifn.ibk*  squ.irr  ftt-t  pt-r  riMdint;  station  (include^)  tinnu*diiitr  stiition  area 
and  direct  acc<*Hs  an'a  only) 

\umhtf  of  tfadimi  itaU^ui  a\  a  pffctntat^f  yf  S  ii.w,»/w#  p,m.  Ft  K  enrvllment 
2i^  M}  percent.  depeiidini(  on  numbtT  of  commuter  students 

Lthrdrv  \n:u'f  urea 

Basic  complement  of  4INI  ASF  plus  lilO  to  1  jU  ASF  per  F TK  staff  niemlK*r«  cir  10  to  15 
percent  4»f  total  library  ASF 


\tiT»  ^|urr  meoiumnrait  fi»r  library  fdM  Uiiirs  arc  mtiArkalilv  lat'kinit  in  uniliiniiiiy.  Amuim  pcrr  inMiiu- 
iMinn.  mji^imiiin  rr|Minrtt  vjluri  Uw  sin  k  jrr  js  prr  vuluitir  rJirml  fiMir  iimrt  thr  minimum  rc«|uiiTmrn(«. 
Mui  h  ijf  thu  \  jrijiiicm  i»  due  io  tliffrrrncr«  in  "Irad"  iimr  (mrrM  « apariiy  built  inio  an  individual  fariliiy  to 
arioifiiiii>il.iir  futurr  rjpai  ii>  rtH)uirrmrnta)  rr^uhimt  fnmi  thr  praciirjl  rkt^enrin  inhrrmt  in  rampiii  plan* 
ntntt  jnd  lirvrliipitinii  Siruc  libranm  fKhibii  Irsa  unifurtniiy  than  ila«ironm  buildinS4  and  residmr  halU.  ibey 
arr  a^iif  r«IU  unM|u^  (u  rai  h  raniput«  drtiicnrd  not  arrordintt  to  a  siandjird  pjiirrn  hut  <r%ulvcd  from  luliirciive 
rtfortt  to  fulfill  thr  iprrul  nrrdi  of  a  Ri\en  mtiiiuiioii. 

X.uftf:  ||jM>il  tin  a  rr\irw  nf  Sijir  ^nd  in«iiiuiiiYnal  fai  iIiiv*pUnnina  and  tunry  dcicummit. 

I'ur  forniuUi  .ind  ubtr«  on  «irtiriural  ri>Iumn  vparinv.  mlm^  hri^hii«  Hour  areas,  rradrr  arcoiiimudaiiima« 
bnnk  ttiir.tsr.  jind  cjinl  rJiialai(«,  irr  Kryrt  11.  Me iralf.  /Vofmim;  AtaJtmu  and  li«staf<h  Ltbtan  BMin^u  Mdiraw* 
Hdl  Boiik  Cm)  .  Nrw  Yiirk.  VM\\  apprndm  B. 

they  l>c  adopted  by  an  institution  or  a  State  without  careful  study  and 
justification. 


PROJECTING  INSTITUTIONAL 
SPACE  REQUIREMENTS 

The  method  of  projecting  institutional  space  requirements  is  simply  a 
process  of  applying  selected  space  standards  to  projected  user-loads.  To 
determine  new  construction,  cxistin^[  space  is  subtracted  from  the  overall 
requirements.  The  validity  of  the  final  dollar  estimate  depends  on  the 
appropriateness  of  selected  space  standards,  the  accuracy  of  projecting 
user-loads,  and  the  accuracy  of  estimated  architect  and  construction  costs. 

The  general  procedure  by  which  institutions  can  project  scheduled 
and  allocated  space  requirements  is  outlined  in  this  section.  The  column 
numbers,  which  refer  to  those  in  table  X-7,  should  \>t  consulted  in  order 
to  clarify  the  step-by-step  procedure. 


I^ROjICCTtNO  INSrm  ilONAI.  sr.MtE  re^hrfments 


1,  last  ill  tlic  table  stub  (iiniuimlH  red  lirsi  culumn)  all  rDom  use- 
including  institutional  level,  urKanisatiunal  unit,  and  subject  field— that 
require  separate  projections  based  on  distinctive  space  standards  and 
input  data* 

SPACE  standards: 

2,  For  sdeduhd  spacr^  enter  iustiiutitmal  values  fur  standards  of  room 
use  (Hr),  stationnKCupancy  percentage  (PJ,  and  station  area,  including 
service  area  (A.),  in  columns  1,  2,  and  4,  respectively.  Calculate  the  value 
for  station  use  (II,.).  then  enter  in  column  3. 

3,  For  sihtdidrl  sfuue,  calculate  the  value  for  tne  utilization  index  (CI) 
and  enter  in  column  5, 

For  al/iKMtoI  sf^oie^  enter  institutional  values  for  the  allocation  ratio 


4.  Enier  the  expected  useMoad  in  column  (i. 

For  scheduled  \pao\  user-load  is  measured  in  weekly  student  hours  (WSH). 
This  entr>-  is  based  on  curient  and  past  records  of  WSH,  by  room  type 
and  organizational  unit,  and,  when  mxessarN-  (as  in  the  case  of  class 
laboratories),  by  subject  field.  Projected  FTE  enrollment  sliould  first  be 
converted  to  WSH,  then,  on  the  basis  of  present  patterns  and  expected 
trends  and  chanqes  in  curriculum  emphasis,  the  total  WSH  should  be 
apportioned  among  classrooms  and  various  types  of  class  laboratories. 
(For  methods  of  projecting  college  and  university  enrollments,  see  appendix 
Ai- 

Fur  allocated  spacf^  the  expected  user-load  to  be  entered  in  colunm  6  is 
measured  in  the  same  units  as  reported  in  the  allocation  ratio,  i.e.,  FTE 
faculty,  librar>  volumes,  etc. 

5.  Cnilculate  and  enter  in  column  7  space  requirements  equal  to  user- 
load  (column  ft)  multiplied  by  the  appropriate  utilization  index  or  allo- 
cation ratio  (column  5). 

6.  In  column  8  enter  existing  space  plus  that  already  scheduled  for 
construction.  Outmoded  and  structurally  unsaf?  facilities  should  be 
excluded. 

7.  C:alculate  and  enter  in  column  9  new  construction  requirements 
equal  to  total  space  requirements  (column  7),  less  existing  and  previously 
planned  space  (column  8). 

BUILDKNG  REqUIREMENTS: 

8.  Group  and  proportion  those  selected  room-type  space  requirements 
that  constitute  likely  building  totals  and  enter  in  column  10.  Since  most 
unit-cost  factors  are  based  on  the  gross  square  feet  (GSF)  of  buildings. 
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Tabte  X-7.--Workshcel  to  lllutttmle  a  methcd  for  projecting  scheduled  and 
allocated  requlrementt— Ckintlnued 


SpAcr  rrt|uirrtnrti(« 

.  — . —   .  -  ... 

Spj«T  rrqiitrf inrnt^ 
(vr^r  7)  I  IXWSII 

j 

s|iJirr  *t«-hniiilr(l  fur 

a                   111  ilk  f  1C*^I*  ) 

Rrquiretl  new  r«»n* 
^trut'titiii  (vcjr  2  tci 
Vr4r  7)  (7)--(N) 

  •  -  

-#5t»,IKNI  wsti  (7o«;)» 

4b •.KM)  ASr 

rnNl  AM* 

-^i/^MHI  (4',) 

4  JIM) 

Tot;il  cLm  Kiboratorii*« 

iri.OlK) 

40.UU0 

^Mn}  m;  f  icuhy 

20.UU() 

12.000 

->ia<>.<MN>  voluiiirs 

I4.44N) 

ri.lilN) 

8.800 

Buililin^  rrf|tiiiTmrnU 


«;r.iii|iinf;  t»f  rfmiu  Ivpc  frp,i«r  ir<|iHrrnt«*ntit  tii 
rt|ual  liuililiDiS  rr«|tMrritii*it(!i 


(tO) 


ChissrtKMtis  :i2'  # 
C:hu»  lal)jt.  :I2'  I 
Rt^-airh  labs.  !0' 
Faculty  ciflirwi  12' 
Study  fadlitirs  7' ; 
Other  V ; 

Tot;a  100% 

Buildinfi  #J 


l:Krit)«) 

4.5»m) 
TiMMM) 

:).CN)0 

42.  MM  I  ASF 


Cl:i9srfx>im  W  \ 

7.r)<M) 

VXstsA  labs.  W , 

2ti.rrtM) 

Rcsrarch  lab»»  U'  i 

5,0(M) 

Faculty  offic*^  W  \ 

7.000 

Supportinft 

4.fNM) 

fiicilitirs  8' ; 

Other  ; 

Total  IW; 

nSAm  ASF 

BiiiMinic  rtlit  irnry  and 
utttt  pr»jrrt  cfMU 


(ID 


Building  efficiency 

-gov; 

GSF 

I'nit  protect  costs 
«Sri5perGSF 


Total  project  coBt« 


(12) 


Building  #1 
S3.900.00O 


NoTF  -Spjirr  KUndjifdi  ire  depetidrnt  on  a  numHrr  of  variablr*.  liirliidln«  the  type,  rontrol.  and  lUe  of  m 
itutitution.  the  itudent  le%*U  and  «hc  «ulijert  iteldi  offered.  Sinre  example  data  are  to  illuttrate  and  elartfy  the 
nature  of  enmet  and  rompuUtioni,  they  tMd  m  he  r«n»idrred  normative  or  standard. 

WSH  •  weekly  student  hmir.  <  iSF  -        square  feeu 

AHF*  amicable  cquaiv  feet.  FTK  -  full  time  equlvalmt. 

i  Total  WSH  (MO.00O)  equals  expected  (>Tar  7)  FTR  undeniradiiate  enrotlment  (5jVS0)  multiplied  by  the 
averane  WSH  per  FfE  student  <l..).  Csef  toad  for  f^eneral  rlairooms  tn  expected  to  be  70  percent  of  total  WSH, 
orSfKOQOWSH. 
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to  iirrivr  .it  iirw  ctMistiiK  ttoii  msts  it  iitrcss;ny  iu  amvvn  nKim*type 
jjpacc  ra{uimiioiits  in  ASV  tu  huiicltnt^  rcc|iitri-im-nis  in  (iSF,  This  com- 
jiU'X  t>|KT;iiion  consists  of  first  arranuinif  riHmi«ty|H-  space  nivds  into 
sutiaiilr  iii*parlnu*n(al  anil  suWjiTt^riehl  coniposiuN  and  stTonii,  a»iiit>imnc>[ 
tln-M'  t>roupint;s  into  liuiUliiii;  totals  iciUrtint;:  tho  niTCssiry  complexity 
and  mix  to  acliirvr  intrndiHl  hiiiklinu  and  pn^i^ram  purpust-s«  1  hcsc*  ASF 
fniilclinu-Npjcr  mpiiri-nirnts  cm\  thru  he  easily  converted  to  (JSF  and  the 
appropriate  nnit  cost  applied* 

M  For  the  types  of  i>nildini<[s  plainiecK  in  eoluinii  1 1  enter  factors  to 
convert  ASF  iniiUlinu  rccpiirenients  \u  (»SF;  also  enter  (iSF  unit^cotist ruc- 
tion eosts,  I  hcM'  v.dttes  >liould  he  hased  on  hotli  recent  construction 
experience  and  expected  trends. 

'lUv  reiationsiiip  of  assi^nahle  area.  nonasMt*nal>le  nrea^  and  c[ross  area 
can  he  c^xpressed  either  as  an  uMi  ftnlvf  or  as  huiUifin  rffuiauY.  Tlie  add 
fiictnr  is  the  ratio  of  niuiassit^nahle  area— circulation,  construction,  me* 
chanuMh  aiul  custiKlial    to  asMunahle  area  expressed  as  u  iK'rcentai»e.^** 

Kiiililitii>  etiiciency  is  the  ratio  of  assiunahle  area  to  u[niss  area,  expressed 
as  a  percent. lue.  I'sini;  uuideline  values  developi*d  fmm  initial  studies  by 
R.ireitl.rr  atul  Schillinti^er/''*^  the  relationships  for  nonresidential!  buildings 
can  he  illustratiHl  as  folK»\vs: 


AsHcifnahlr  sr|ii.in*  U*vX 


Add  factor:  CustiMlial 

(liiTiilatinn 
C:i»nfitnirtion 


«.2  (<'I4'7  rani?r) 

1.4 
1*1.0 
14n 


4t>% 


Noniiv«iit;nal>lr  sc|iMr<'  fr«*t 
NonrtNidt  titi.il  liuililinsr  i'llici(*ncy 


40.INHI 

14iMt(HI 
PNVNKI 

140,4NNI 


»71.4% 


10.  To  calculate  u>tal  proji*ct  costs,  divide  the  ASF"  buildinjo;  require* 
tneiits  in  column  10  by  the  expected  buildint;  cHiciency  and  mtdtiply  by 
the  unit  eost  in  column  II. 

Ff>r  IniiiclinQ-Hrra  drfinitioim.  s(*f*  siTtinti  '*Spai'i*  (tlassifiration.** 
Harlan  I).  Ban*ctlH*r  and  Jerry  I-.  .St*h*i!im{iT.  Uniietuty  Space  Plaming^  Un'vmity 
IVrvi,  IVlMna,  III..  PifiH.  p,  Ti. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 

B«tTithrr«  Harlan  D..  and  Jerry  L,  Schillinger,  Vnimsiiv  Sfioce  Pluming,  Univnrwty 
IVwa,  Urbana,  III.,  I'HiH,  I5:i  pp. 

The  author*  have  witu-n  a  basic  rrftrrnce  covering  mrlhodology,  unit  areas,  and 
ulili^'aiion  ratrs.  Incltidrd  k  an  analytical  method  to  drfinr.  analyse,  and  project  space 
requirrmenu  systematically.  Explicitly  identified  are  the  underlying  factors  and  recora- 
mended  values  that  can  be  altered  by  tlie  user  within  the  framework  of  a  proposed 
^•numeric  method".  Numerous  charts,  tables,  and  architectural  ^rawinRS  supplement 
the  %v\v  Abo  included  is  an  extensive  appendix  illustrating  the  complete  planning 
pnicess  for  an  academic  buiWing,  This  book  be  particularly  useful  to  instttultons 
that  have  nut  established  a  basis  for  projecting  space  requirements  objectively. 

Blakesley,  James  F.,  Paul  C:.  Bayless.  \V.  Charles  Sherwood,  and  Frederick  H.  Wolf, 
iftdfam  Fadiitifs  CtilizaUon  Survey  for  Cailegrx  and  Vniifrsuifs,  Fall  1967,  The  Indiana 
Advisory  Commission  on  Academic  Facilities,  Bloomington*  I96tt,  272  pp. 

A  superior  utiliiiation  study  of  the  physical  facilities  of  Indiana  colleges  and  uni- 
vrrsities,  this  volume  contains  space-inventory  summaries  for  both  residential  and 
nonresidential  areas,  with  emphasis  on  the  nonresidential.  Comparisons  are  made  on  a 
group  basis  by  campus  size,  program  emphasis,  or  sf>urce  of  support.  Where  appropriate, 
comparisons  are  made  with  facility  studies  from  other  .States,  Fhe  depth  of  analysis  and 
the  clarity  of  presentation  make  this  State  utilijcation  study  a  model  in  itt  field. 

California  Coordinating  Council  for  Higher  Education,  A  Gmpofism  of  the  Trimeslfr 
and  Four  Quarter  Calmdats  for  ieaf^Round  Operation  of  Public  Higher  Education  in  Calif -mia, 
Sacramento,  1954, 41  pp.  ,  i.i 

This  work  is  directed  specificaUy  to  the  question:  "What  type  of  calendar  is  preferable 
for  year-round  operation  of  higher  education  facilities?"  The  text  suggests  that  the 
trimester  arrangement  is  more  advantageous  with  respect  to  providing  for  fiwrulty 
sabbatical,  accelerating  graduation,  and  minimising  recordkeeping.  The  four-quarter 
calendar  w  seen  to  be  more  advantageous  with  respect  to  effecting  flexibility  in  faculty 
and/or  student  options,  achieving  a  conaistenUy  balanced  enroUment,  and  sustaining 
articulation  with  secondary  schools  and  among  other  im  titutions  of  higher  education. 
Any  differences  in  operational  costs --excluding  capital  outlay— between  the  four- 
quarter  system  and  the  trimester  were  judged  not  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  warrant 
rejection  of  the  former. 

California  Coordinating  Council  for  Higher  EducaUon,  /mw/ory  and  Utilization  Study 
/or  Public  Higher  Education,  Fall  1969,  Sacramento,  January  1971. 

Illustrative  of  the  many  ouUtanding  State  facility  surveys,  the  California  study  is 
directed  to  the  following  purposes:  (I)  de  ermining  current  availability  of  higher  educa- 
tion faciliUes,  (2)  determining  current  efiiciency  of  use  of  these  facilities,  (3)  evaluating 
existing  and  proposed  utilization  standards,  (4)  relating  utilisation  rates  to  operation 
costt  and  capital  outlay,  and  C*)  refining  capital  outby  decisions  through  model  sim. 

ulation.  (  ■  •  i 

Among  many  other  State  studies  providing  useful  guidance,  two  of  the  more  analytical 
investigations  include  Paul  C.  Bayless,  James  F.  Blakesley.  W.  Charles  Sherwood,  and 
Frederick  H.  Wolf,  Future  Space  Requirements  for  Indiana's  institutions  of  Higher  Education^ 
The  Indiana  Advisory  Commission  on  Academic  Facilities,  Bloomington,  1970,  94  pp., 
and  W.  Charles  Sherwood,  Indiana's  Four  Stnte^uppotted  Umversities,  1967^9  Biennial 
Capital  Appropriations  Study.  Purdue  University,  I^ayette,  April  1966,  85  pp. 
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SI  V  I.  M\N  \i;t:MI.M  .\\l>  l»ku|M:iiiiN 


Cta!ift>i'iiia  ( 'tHtMiiiLilna*  tiir  llit«lii*i  r.ilnr«iiiuii.  A/W' .^^a/ V'/W;r./«« 

A  in.inii.il  iif  c'iassrtMini,  blxtmlorv,  hliivnv,  «iim1  (iIIhc  simk'  st;iii(l.iiiN.  this  wtiik 
contains  matt  i  uil  iilaaniril,  in  |>tnt«  IVkim  an  cxiriiMvr  \^^%  K  aiial\sis  (»|  ihc  tlinv  srt»in('nt*) 
of  thi'  C!ahlurnia  |nihlu  liiMlicr  c  ihir.iliun  svNtrni:  ptililir  junior  <'ollt  ui  s,  Statr  c  ollri»i's, 
and  tin*  I'nivirsity  of  ( !alit'oini.i.  Class  LiUnaimv  Niami.mls  «n<*  ili\iii«'il  l»v  sMhjt't't 
lii-KIs  into  li»\v<T  ilixiNiitn  anil  uppti  ili\isiifii.  lUw  uoik  «i1mi  intlttttfs  •!  sncnniaiy  (»f 
r\i«»tini;  ntili/atinn  rates  tor  i  lassiiMinis  ami  lalNit.iiori(*N  in  X\\v  x\\\w  pnlilii  M'i*iiiruts. 

(^fJora«li»  (*onnnission  i>n  Hii^hrr  l-'ihn'.nion.  I'iififnf!^*  fiui'ltlw,%  U>f  t'>*fi\ftu^*{»»*i  $»f 
i\tt  tilth  %  c/f  th*'  Sttiff  *Suff'»tfnI  CfiitXt'K  W  (^nt:i^unt^  nt  (  '**ltfffi,/*f,  IKiUt-r,  I  •Win,  pp. 

This  paniphtt't  <  ontains  a  tabular  pHHtcntatiim  ot  I  7  iMiiMnn*  standarifs  aiiif  ntillAiiion 
fai  tors  itHt'fiil  as  itniift'lnn  in  plannnn*  liii*h«'r  I'llui  atioii  t'ai  ililics.  Npfcilirallv,  ntili/ation 
stamlaiils,  iniit  span*  aH(M  a(ii»n  lai  tt»rs,  lanons  plannini;  iaiit»s.  i»piitnnni  M  urddlmi^ 
l^nititH.  anil  spn  i.il  plannint^  i  lilt-na  Un'  i  LissiiNiins,  i  Liss  lalHiratfU  it-s.  icsi  aii  li  l.ilnira* 
loiiis,  iilliirs.  lilirarit*"^,  ami  otiM'i  s|Mfi|ii-  itnnu  t\pfs, 

Jann-s  I.,  am?  Kntli  S-t>tt,  .S'*trmtft:»'  iP^ihi  on  th-  f 'tthi^iTi^'^i  t*t  h'ittiiin**f!>tl  Spttte 
If  f  'i//*.;.  I  ( 'tti;it\tfit\^  Anit'rii'an  AsMK  iation  i>f  l'ollri*i.it<*  Krt*istrars  ami  Aiiniissiuns 
Oflirns.  Athens.  Ohio,  p^fiii,  pp. 

Itiit mini  as  a  Mipplrmmi  in  thr  RnssrlM  Idi  M.tvu-jf  this  paniplih  t  po  M  nts  norinattvr 
flaia  I  mIIi'i  ti  ll  t'»iini  i.*l  7  fl  iillrt*i*s  ami  nnivi'isitjrs  Mirvryfii  ni  tin*  tall  ot  P*V«.  Tiiur  nii*as- 
mr.s  ot  niili/aiion  for  tuith  i*i'n*'ral  i  lavsriMinis  .nut  i  l.iss  lalHiratortrN  •n  r  illnstratrit, 
with  th(*  ilata  airani;'*il  l»v  iH  in  ntilt*  rank  atvl  hy  institutional  typr,  si/i*.  and  Control 
('utf'f^iiriis.  Si-Iitti*d  spai C'alliK'ation  f;«rlois,  surti  as  srpiarr-frrt-piT*stndi'nt*Htati(m, 
an*  prrsf-nti'ii  in  .similarly  origan i/i*d  taMrs. 

Hij^hrr  r.ihnation  Farilitiis  Srrviti  s,  Inr.,  IfVffiUny  of  ph\sti*il  l^\t^tltth\  tn  lfi^tttHtti*fi\ 
vf  lht*hfr  I'Uuoitt'ifi.  Full  t'JTfK  and  /•*///  /vr/  (pn  liminary  data),  Kalrii;li,  NM:., 

pp. 

This  national  ci*nsnH  of  collrt^r  anti  nnivrrsitv  fanlitirsrimt.iins  an  rxi  rptiunal  amount 
of  drtaiird  data.  .\sHii;nal#lr  an  a  is  prrsrntrd  liy  Stat(\  typt*  and  (untrnl  of  institution* 
rnrollmrnt  si/r  of  institution.  oii;ani/ational  unit,  ty{M*  of  riMim  or  facility,  and  nii'dian 
and  si'liTtrd  ptTirntiIrs  prr  fnll-tinn'-oipiivalrnt  sindi'iit.  OthiY  t.iMis  slmw  nnnilMT 
of  hrds  in  dormitorirs  and  nsidrm  r  halls;  niinilicrot  familv  dur|lini*s,  livili*sii;n  caiKit  ity 
and  fall  ornipani  y:  nnnilMT  of  diiiini;  siMts  in  rrsidrnr**  halls;  and  .ui  rai^r  assii*nalile 
arra  p  r  ImmI.  d\vt*llini;«  i>r  srat. 

I**or  a  I M'lH- fill  national  Mirvi-y  of  historiral  intirr^t.  sn*  M.  I'Mn^mr  li<i*i;ins  and  Mary 

Ph\M(td  F*ialt(t»  \,  l\S.  I)i  partini*nt  orllraltli.  Bdnratioo.  and  \V«'lfari\  Oflin*  uf  ialm  a- 
tion.  r.S  (tuvrmmt-nt  Prnitini;  (>fhi*t*.  \Vashint;ton.  II.C,  'w  'l  pp. 

Jamrich,  John  X..   /»  ihtU  »n  .\tit       Hui(>l    .|  l(*put(  an  thr'  I'ttliz^it^  .  nftd  l^hnmtti^ 
vf  Iftitftu'ttunul  futtiitu  \  tn  Stuull  CMxt  K^  Mdui  atioiial  Facilities  Lnlioratorics,  ,\cvv  York, 
w  pp. 

Except  for  the  fact  that  this  if'|M»rt  |>ri*st*nts  information  solrly  |M*rtainitn;  to  smaller 
colli*Ki*s.  it  is  similar  (the  author  claims  it  is  a  dinrt  di^^  endant)  to  the  classic  KuHScl*l)oi 
Manual,  tn  addition  to  an  entire  ranc^i*  nt  fatts  alNnit  the  um*  and  e\t<?nt  of  instructional 
ftpace,  the  work  also  inclndi*s  normative  material  on  enrollment  trends,  curriculnms, 
taculty,  salaries,  teaclMT-stndent  ratios,  class  ^i/i\  and  ftnancini{.  A  **do>it«yonrsi*lf ** 
spaci*Mitilization  worklMMik,  which  may  Ih*  detached  from  the  main  ImkIv  of  fin*  teport, 
contains  normative  fii;iires  on  indi>idual  form«,  thn.s  facilitating:  the  makintt  of  com- 
parisons with  institutional  data. 
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PitiiidU  Charlt»«,  and  MichaH  WarhiJUcr,  UmdebnfK  fnt  PUmin^  in  Collf^ts  and  Vni^ 
tmitifs  O  vols.).  The  Cuordinattnf;  Boards  IVxas  Clollegt*  and  Univri^ty  S>'«tpin, 
Austin,  l««»H. 

TIu-  aiithorn  Mscussi  prort^itirs  utid  t  rromtwndationa  intended  to  serve  as  guidelines 
fur  imtttutionai  plannini;.  The  mrthinl  th^y  deserilx*  fucusi^s  on  the  creation  of  a  system 
that  inientrates  mana^*ment  and  prtn^ram  planning*  physical  plant  planning.  «nd  finan* 
cial  planning  into  a  sinijle  overall  prm-ess.  The  s\'Hteni  permits  institutions  to  identify 
what  is  innovattvi  and  unique  about  tlirir  educational  program  and  objectives  and  to 
plan  in  di^pth  uithin  the  context  of  their  nhjit  tives.  Specific  details  about  the  techniques 
ol  manaflfement  anil  financial  planning  and  various  aspects  of  physical  plant  planning 
apfirar  in  vtjluim»s  2  and  i.  Volume  4,  *Tacilities  Studit^s,"  presents  techniques  for 
estimatinn  imtttutionai  facility  n-qiiinTOcnts.  Numerous  formulas  ami  specific  numerical 
values  provttle  the  key  to  workable  and  meaningful  pnicedures. 

Planning  and  Management  S>T»tems  Divijiitm,  Western  Interstate  Commission  for 
Higher  Education.  Himfier  FJucntionTutihtifs  Planninz  and  Management  Stanuah  (7  vots.)^ 
Boulder.  Colo.,  I«»7I. 

Thna-  srwn  ina«!uatH  in  a  loow-leaf  binder  are  inti*ndt*d  to  be  used  as  handbooks  from 
Hhirh  in!ititiitif>nal  planners  may  select  those  faciliti(-s  planning  methodologies  ap- 
propriate in  particular  net^ds.  Manual  One*  which  contains  an  ovei  view  of  the  complete 
sc»t,  inclmlcs  an  intrtKhictory  discussion  of  the  faciliti(*s  planning  cycle  and  an  essay  on 
the  possible  effects  that  changing  instructional  techniques  may  have  on  the  facilities 
planning  process.  Manuals  I  w>  thnnigh  Five  describe  the  procedures  for  evaluating 
and  prt »iccting  the  requiremt^nts  fi>r  various  typ<*sot  space:  classroom  and  class  laboratory 
facilities,  (iflice  and  research  faeilitii-s.  academic  support  facilities  (library,  audiovisual, 
exhibition),  and  ^nt  ra\  siippiMrt  facilitii*s  (iithletic,  recreational,  residential).  Manual 
Six  contains  a  descripticm  of  those  detailed  program  planning  and  analysis  procedures 
that  yk»ld  the  input  fur  the  facilitii-s  planning  process.  '!*h»  manu-^l  also  includes  a 
pntposal  for  s>*stinmide  facilities  planning  criteria  appropriate  to  5»tatew»J  --•^lem-» 
le\el  evaluation  of  the  tmtput  of  institutional  facilities  planning  systi*ms.  Manual  Seven 
contains  pertinent  ge  neral  reference  matr  ial:  a  glossary,  bibliography,  index,  and 
tabit*  of  eimtents. 

Rotnney,  Lt*onard  C,  thcher  FMcation  Facititirs  Immtnry  and  Classification  Manual 
(pnpublication  draft).  Higher  Education  Facilities  Services  Inc.,  Raleigh,  N.C., 
February*  197:^  i  r»»i  pp. 

Di'signed  priniaiily  to  assist  colleges  and  uniwrsities  in  the  classification  of  building* 
inventory  data,  this  manual  delineates  a  chissification  system  that  identifies  building*area 
categories  and  classifies  assignable  jtpace  by  room  use  and  program.  Detailed  appendixes 
include  building-data  <-olhTtion  forms,  room-in\-entory  forms,  and  space-category 
cod*»s  and  d<*finitions.  Thv  manual  scTves  not  only  as  the  basis  for  uniform  reporting  of 
facilities  inventory  data  to  State  and  Fi»tler»l  agencii^s  but  also  as  a  guide  for  esuUishing 
a  data  coUection  systf^m  within  institutions. 

RusselK  John  Dale,  and  James  I.  I>oi,  Manual  /or  Studies  of  Space  Utilization  in  Calleftef 
and  tnhnsitifs,  AmfTican  Association  of  Collegiate  Registrars  and  Admissions  Officers, 
Athens,  Ohio.  I*ri7,  HO  pp.  (Out  of  print) 

Ctonsidtred  a  pionerr  in  its  field,  this  Ixiok  features  detailed  instructions  and  procedures 
lo  guide  colli»ge  and  iiniv<^ity  administrators  in  making  space-utilisation  studies. 
Included  are  dirt*ctions  and  forms  for  the  collection,  analysis,  and  interpretatioii  of  data. 
Cnits  and  measures  in\-olved  in  space-utilisation  studies  and  space^lassification  cate- 
gories an*  defin<«d.  The  Doi-Scott  supplement  to  this  manual  updates  the  norflfiativc 
data. 
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si»Af :e  mana(;ement  and  i»rojec:tion 


fi*r  irtiUtuthm  of  Hi^hn  Etiuattum  {IViijtn  t  N«>.  2^rJi%\,  tUmt^vx  Xu.  C>i:."i-HI.2^M ),  tni- 
wrsiiy  iif  WisctmHtn*  Maiimm^  Wm,  174  pp.  ((>rd«*r  by  niimlM-r  EI>*Mmji»  frottr  i.RIC 
tlociimrnt  S«T%HV,  Bt-ll  Aiui  llouvll  C^unpiiny,  I7INI  Shaw  Axf-wir,  C:k*vrland,  Ohio 
441 

Thr  body  of  the  report  is  drvotrd  to  ttit*  many  c-i>iisidrratiuns  inhcn-nt  in  tbr  dfwiop- 
mrnt  of  a  spari*-man«ii^inrnt  and  planninfif  pr<l^ranl.  It  nut  imly  pr^-si  nts  an  ovrrviw 
of  \\\v  total  mrthiHlciloi^y  but  also  drscrilM  ;t  earh  s|M*f'irir  sysitrin  iiivulvrd*  Thr  apprndixt-s 
contain  detailed  guicirs  for  (*undiictinK  a  physical  faciliti(*fi  inv«'titi>ry  and  «»r  a  nN>m« 
utilisation  Htudy,  also  instructions  for  projecting  enrollment  and  Htrurturini;  tiie  re- 
quiied  compiittT  s\'stf-tiis. 


chapter  XI 


CAMPUS  AND 
BUILDING  PLANNING 


There  is  litiK-  of  what  is  happenini;  on  thi*  campuses  of  U.S.  coUcrts 
and  untvcrshifs  that  cannot  In-  dt-scrilK'tl  as  near  radical  chaniji'.  The 
iinim-nse  task  of  acconinuKlatine  9.5  nnllion  students  l»y  1974  is,  o'^coume, 
the  immediate  cause  of  much  that  is  visiUy  new  on  campuses.  Less  tan- 
Uihle  are  rhan^es  in  the  students  themselves,  particularly  their  critical, 
qlu•sli<>ilin^  loneeru  alwiut  the  tpiality  and  relevancy  of  higher  education. 
;\s  a  result  of  l«)th  the  increa.e  in  enroUment  and  the  newly  expressed 
demand  Utr  excellence,  curriculum  and  teaching  methods  are  undergoing 
a  miUI  n-\(>luii«m:  Mon'  luiied-in  courses  an*  replacing  traditional  ones 
and  sophisticated  elecininic  and  automated  machines  arc  introducing 
gn'ater  eJliciency  and  effectiveness. 

Amid  the  growth  and  fernu  nt.  one  njicht  expect  that  at  least  the  physi- 
cal s'ructun*  of  campus<'s  -the  buildings  and  the  land— would  remain 
fixed  in  form  and  function.  But  changes  an'  occurring  hen%  too.  Buildings 
an*  Ix-ini;  erected  in  new  places  and  in  new  arrangements  and  for  different 
and  variaMe  functions.  Examples  are  the  communications-lecturc-hall- 
center  and  the  modular  library.  What  is  newer  than  the  flight-deck  prin- 
ciple of  lalioratory  research  space?  How  old  is  the  cluster  concept  of 
grouping  colleijes?  It  is  proKibly  not  too  great  a  generalization  to  say 
that  nmch  of  the  growth  and  change  and  innovation  taking  place  in 
higher  educaticm  today  is  U-ing  accurately  emiwdied  and  permanently 
recorded  in  the  new  kinds  of  buildinqs  and  campuses  that  are  l)eing 
cmited. 

The  imp<jrtance  of  excellence  in  campus  buildings  and  campus  design  is 
olA-ious,  regartlless  o(  functic^ual  eflectiveness.  return  on  imt'stment,  or 
esthetics.  .\  b.idly  designed  building  <»r  an  improp»Tly  planned  campus 
is  a  serious  handicap  to  iKjth  students  and  faculty:  good  Iniiidings,  effec- 
tively related,  can  contribute  to  the  intellectual  health  of  the  entire  insti* 
ution.  Buildincs  of  any  type  -  good  or  l>ad  -  are  not  only  expensive  hut 
long-lasting.  The  deficiencies  of  a  poorly  designed  building,  if  forced  on 
each  new  generation  of  faculty  and  students,  compound  the  consequences 
of  initial  mistakes.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  planning  is  of  critical  impor- 
tance. Both  the  design  and  arrangement  of  new  buildings  require  greater 
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conHideration  of  future  nirds  than  any  oilier  a>iitTt  irf  i>ianninK  for  hii^her 
education,  IxHrausc  decisionit,  once  niade»  are  more  permanent  than  those 
piTtaintngr  to  nonphysical  components. 

Despite  the  critical  natun*  of  campus  and  building  ptanninn;,  most  new 
college  facilities  can  only  de.^lrd  as  nieHy  adequate;  tlu^y  project 
little  of  the  exa^Ilence  which  cut  rt^nt  archifect>iral  knowtedj;^  allows.  One 
n^ason  is  that  |)tanners  rarely  are  afforded  oppcTtunities  to  work  closely 
with  architects,'  Also,  on  ii^ost  cainpust^s  there  is  not  enough  new  con- 
struction to  provide  planners  much  practia-  in  campus  design  and  build- 
ini;  planning.  As  a  partial  sulistitute  for  pc^rsonal  experience,  this  chapter 
summarizi^s  some  of  the  U^st  practia-s  in  campus  and  buildiny;  planning. 
Attention  is  focus(*d  on  fundamentals.  Information  concerning  the  many 
technical  details  invoKx^d  may  Ix-  obtained  by  consulting  works  listed 
in  the  bibliography. 


PLANNING  FOR  GROWTH— THE 
OVERALL  PROCESS 

CIreating  new  campusc^s  and  expanding  prtn;ent  physical  facilities  are  a 
weekly  if  not  an  e\rr>'day  occurrence.  From  1965  to  1970,  an  average  of 
76  new  institutioi. «  (mostly  community  collegers)  %vore  i*stablished  each 
year,  a  rate  of  three  emy  2  weeks.  Capital  ouUay  expenditures  during 
the  5  years  1968-72  averaged  $3.8  bUIion  per  year.  At  S50  per  square 
foot,  70  percent  of  this  expt-nditure  for  new  construction  would  mean  53 
million  square  feet  of  new  space  each  year,  an  area  equivalent  to  23  foot- 
ball fields  per  wwk. 

Quite  naturally,  physical  plant  construction  means  a  preoccupation 
%vith  building  materials.  But  an  institution  planning  for  growth  must 
also  lie  conciTned  with  (Vocational  ideas  and  values  as  well  as  financial 
considerations.  The  overall  process  in  planning  for  growth  then  invoK'cs 
three  elements:  (1)  program  or  academic  planning  to  guide  and  direct 
the  undertaking,  (2)  the  physical  plant  itself,  and  (3)  budget  rc^quin^ments. 
Each  element  will,  of  course,  Ixr  m< 'erially  ;iffected  by  a  time  factor. 
Thus  phasing  or  scheduling  is  an  essential  aspect  of  each  element. 

Program  or  Academic  Plamiing 

It  should  \ic  obvious  that  the  intentions  of  an  institution  should  serve 
as  a  basis  for  physical  development.  As  with  any  organization  charting 


^  Notable  cxcrptions  are  the  massive  multibillion^dollar  construction  progranu  which 
require  continuous  and  extensive  interaction  l>etween  campus  planners  smd  architects. 
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it^  cuunM.%  the  first  stops  a  uAlvnv  ur  unUrrsity  must  undertake  in  plan- 
nins  its  expansion  are  lo  carefully  nview  its  past  history  and  n^alistkally 
appraise  its  present  status  and  ijoals.  With  this  lKickjQ[round  and  some 
foresiitht  an  attempt  can  \iv  made  to  project  a  desired  future  role*^ 

Broadly  interpreted,  determininR  l>oth  institutional  ol)jecti\x»s  and 
proccduH's  for  attaininq  lhi»m  is  synonymous  with  protjram  planning. 
A  final  conclusion  cannot  Ik»  made  n*(;ardHi({  what  constitutes  desirable 
and  realistic  olijectives  until  |Kist  and  pnwnl  opcTations  have  Inn-n  rigor- 
ously appraised  and  car<*fully  formulated  conclusions  drawn  alwut  future 
intentions.  Tla'si*  tasks  are  diflicult  and  can  liest  Ik»  accomplished  by  a 
planninc^  team.  CVntral  memlnTS  on  any  team  assemlJed  to  co«>rdinate 
the  effort  are  the  coUeue  pn^sident*  the  chief  campus  planner,  selected 
administrative  oflicers,  department  and  faculty  reprtwntativc^s,  student 
represtMitativfs,  and  ad  hoc  specialists  as  n^quired. 

To  \k*  complete,  the  pnM?ram  plan  should  cover  all  facets  of  institutional 
endeavors.  It  should  include  commentary  on  such  major  components  as 
the  instructional  proRrams  to  Ik?  pursued;  emphasis  to  Ik*  tjiwn  each 
student  level;  admission  policy;  desin-d  flexil>ility:  projected  enrollments 
and  n^quirements  ftir  faculty  and  staflT;  institutional  orRanixations;  re- 
search, public  serx  ice  programs,  and  community  relations;  library  opera- 
tions;  student  services  and  housing;  and  faculty  recruitment  and  housing. 
Emphasis  throughout  should  Ik*  given  to  spc*cifying  end  objectiws  clearly, 
HTogni/Jng  restraints  and  opportunities,  and  considering  likely  policy 
and  strategy.  As  tht^se  concerns  are  examined  and  goals  and  standards 
established,  the  planning  team  will  Ik»  able  to  undertake  with  confidence 
the  more  pragmatic  task  of  translating  broad  guidelines  into  specific 
campus  and  building  requirements,  budgc^t  considerations,  and  time 
schedules. 

Physical  Plant 

Most  planning  efforts  focus  on  physical  facilities,  as  well  they  might, 
for  the  latter  represt^nts  the  translating  of  objectives  and  projections, 
blueprints,  and  statistics  into  tangible  forms.  For  purposes  of  organizing 


•  How  to  drtmninr  what  a  collegr  should  be  ano  t^o  is  wril  illustrated  in  the  plans 
for  br|{inning  Hampshire  College  as  expressed  by  ftp«.  Franklin  Patterson.  The  working 
papers  *\  .  .  examine  the  present  context  if  circimtstanees  in  whkh  a  new  college  will 
be  built,  projects  Hampshire's  role  as  an  agent  of  cliouge«  defines  an  organized  vision 
ot  liberal  education  for  a  new  era,  establishes  the  groundwork  of  die  College's  academic 
program,  outlines  in  provisional  but  illusU-ative  detail  the  nature  of  the  Hampshire 
curHculunt,  • . .  describes  the  community  rf  Hampshire  College,  and  forecasu  the  finan- 
cial requirements  and  operations  of  the  new  ustitution.**  Franklin  Patterson  and  Chark  s 
R.  l.ongs%vorth,  t  he  Making  of  a  Cotlfge,  Ma8sachus>*tts  Institute  of  Technology  Press, 
Cambridge,  I9«y«»,  p.  xi. 
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pl.ini  pl.umiim  pi«Hri!(irt  s.  ii  is  drsirahlc  to  |iriHri  (i  on  two  It  wh:  campus 
phmiw^.  in  which  <)vrrall  physical  clcvclopttictit  the  pcrfcctioti  of  campus 
function^  physical  ciiviruniiicnt,  and  comnuinity  relationships-  is  struc- 
ttm  ci  according  to  colict^c  «oals,  and  huMng  planning^  in  which  thi'  cduca- 
tor-p!anncr  defines  in  detail  the  function  and  physical  nmis  t>f  huildinqs 
and  works  with  the  architect  tt)  translate  thes<'  ideas  and  concepts  into  a 
graphic.  ctHinlinated  desifvn.. 

Financial  Aspects 

iManninu  for  the  finanrinti;  of  new  construction  should  achieve  a  balance 
In  tween  wlial  is  to  U'  done  antl  how  unich  numey  is  available  to  do  it. 
I  his  process  involves  forecastini;  plant  ntrds,  hased  on  pro|[n*«'«m  itjoals 
and  projected  enrollnunts*  and  translatint;  thest'  needs  into  a  schedule 
of  dollar  outlay.  VXw  irearis  of  payment  must  then  Ir  ascertained;  if  it 
ap|NMrs  that  there  will  l>e  an  imbalance  U^twren  exported  cost  and  in- 
come, either  the  objccti-.  .^  nnist  U*  altend  or  additional  fundini;  must  lie 
t>btainc*(i. 

\  \\v  eniiro  prijcess  of  financial  planninc;  and  decisinnmakint;  is  dis- 
ctissed  in  detail  in  a  numirr  of  recent  fiublications.^  A  system  for  pro- 
jectinu  space  needs  is  pn-sented  in  chapter  X;  chapter  XII  deals  with 
fmancinu.  One  s|MTi:d  point,  howver,  is  worthy  of  mention  ai  this  jKiint. 
A  threat  deal  of  luistmderstandini;  and  wasted  time  can  Ik*  avoided  if,  at 
the  outset*  the  architect  is  uiven  a  clear  and  firm  idea  of  exactly  how 
much  the  institution  intenrls  to  spend.  In  the  view  of  one  contemporary 
authority*  Dtmald  Canby,  ''Mop/  than  one  client  has  shortchangi*d  him- 
self by  cannily  st^ttint;  aside  a  secret  contincrt^ncy  fund  and  thus  imposint;  a 
m-edless  limitation  on  Imth  the  architect  and  the  buildini;.  Others  have 
wasted  their  own  time  and  the  architect's  by  talkinc;  bii?  at  the  outset, 
then  s|H-ndii:ir  small  when  the  chips  an*  down."'  (^anby  i^ot^  on  to  say 
that  most  dt*siun  decisions  n^quire  that  a  three-way  balance  Ix'  struck 
amonu  initial  cost*  eventual  cost*  and  the  cost  of  money  (interest).*  The 
architect  can  help  strikf  a  balance,  but  only  if  he  knows  the  client's  com- 
plete flnanciai  picture** 

Only  when  »he  overall  planninq  process  is  imderstood  can  the  cona*n- 
trated  attention  essc*ntial  to  physical  plant  planning  Ik*  realistically  dis- 

^  Sii%  for  rxatnplf*,  C:iiarlc*s  Pinnrll  and  Mtrharl  VVarholder»  Gttidfiinfs  for  Ptaming 
in  CiM^Qt^t  and  f  W/rrc/ViVf,  vol.  2,  ''Nfanafft-mcnt  and  Financial  Planning/*  ciuordinating 
Bciard,  Texas  Cnllc^i^e  and  I'niviTsity  System,  Austin^  l«ltjtt. 

M>onatd  C:anby«  IWr  Building  and  imt  ArcMnt,  Ammcan  Institute*  of  Architects, 
NVw  ^'o^k»  n.d.,  p.  H. 

^  If  ph>-8tcal  fariliti<*a  are  to  honw*  new  or  mlan^rd  programs,  provisions  for  financing 
incrrasrd  faculty  and  staff  salaries  and  oprratin|(  cosU  must  be  arranged  concurrently 
with  those  for  capital  investment* 
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cussed.  In  ihw  chaiMrr  thm-  .isfRCls  an-  coiMidt  rrd.  First,  an  intrcxiuction 
to  campns  plnnninio;.  wherein  it  is  su^qt  stt'd  that,  in  crratinsc  total  environ- 
mem  as  an  insinmient  of  institutional  policy,  the  importance  of  the  campus 
is  much  «reater  than  ilu-  sum  of  its  parts.  This  macro-approach  directs 
attention  to  the  spatial  and  functional  rtlationships  amoni;  Imitdint^s 
and  their  exteriors  rather  than  to  their  internal  design.  In  the  second 
section,  planning  the  desii?n  i>f  individual  buildings  is  examined,  with 
special  attention  siven  to  estal»Iisliin«  the  proper  dient-arch'trct  ri'Ia- 
tionship  and  to  preparintr  educational  specifications --those  specifications 
that  convey  to  the  architect  the  educator's  concept  and  understandinR  of 
the  kind  of  htiildint?  n  quired.  the  pit>ple  and  functions  to  lie  si'rx-ed,  and 
any  aspects  of  the  institutitinal  prt»Rram  or  philomphy  which  may  influence 
design.  The  third  section  includes  general  reminders  of  thi-  ways  in  which 
the  architectural  character  of  space—shape,  lighting,  color,  climate,  and 
acoustics   can  provide  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  the  teaching-learning 
process.  Tht  se  environmental-design  details  are  intended  primarily  for 
reference  purposi's. 


CAMPUS  PLANNING 

Campus  planning,  essentially  an  orderly  process  of  designing  physical 
facilities  liased  on  the  college  or  university  educ?»tional  program  objccti\TS 
and  policies,  must  take  into  account  all  factors  which  may  affect  the  final 
result.  While  the  goal  of  campus  planning  is  perfection  of  the  total  physi- 
cal environment,  attention  should  Ik?  focused  principally  on  outside  space 
rather  than  on  building  interiois. 

Recognizing  the  many  and  varied  problems  inherent  in  campus  plan- 
ning, one  authority  descriU-s  the  scope  and  character  of  physical  plar.8 
in  these  terms: 

. . .  ph^Tiical  plans  must  be  both  wn«Tal  and  spcrific:  they  must  be  concerned  with 
inunediate  requirrmrnts  ag  well  as  lonit-ranRr  conwderaUom;  they  mutt  cover  the 
camp««  and  environs  as  well  as  specific  building  sites,  and  they  mutt  implement 
today's  educational  goals  while  at  the  same  time  encourage  if  they  can.  but  not  hinder, 
new  objectives.  Wans -as  an  instrument  by  which  the  campus  administration  can 
malce  Rood  derisions  -  should  reflect  the  institution's  point  of  view  on  land-use  de- 
velopment, incorporate  the  widest  range  of  opinions  at  to  how  the  institution  should 
grow,  but  restrict  such  opinions  to  reasonable  alternatives.  Wans  should  aid  the 
arrhitrct  in  successfully  competing  hU  commission,  give  design  form  to  the  entire 
campus,  serve  as  symbol  for  friends  and  alumni  to  support  emotionally  and  financiaUy. 
Plans  must  be  practical  and  plans  must  be  imaginative.* 


•  Richard  P.  Dober,  Campus  IVanmne,  Reinhold  PuWishing  Co.,  New  York,  1963, 

p.  4."!. 
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This  chapter  will  not  tov«  r  in  dt'tail  tho  iiiuny  analytical  studies  which 
collfctivtly  constitute  cutuprffu'nsi\t>  catnpus  piannint;.  RatlN'r.  it  is  the 
intention,  in  a  lintitcd  discussion,  to  outline  the  priKedure  ^ind  coniry 
an  aptux-ciation  tif  the  natuiv  of  the  actiiities  involved,  as  well  as  tl.  ' 
approaches  nirrently  ad\«icated  and  practiced. 

Procedure 

The  \ery  visihie  and  excitint?  fjraphic  and  physical  products  of  campus 
planninir  tend  to  draw  attention  away  from  the  concepts  involved.  There- 
ft»n\  iK'fore  de<icrii>in^  the  prolilem-solvina  procedures  of  campus  plannint;, 
a  few  unnnul  rules  an*  in  «)rder. 

At  tlu'  outset,  it  must  Ik*  underst<Nid  that  the  role  of  the  educator  in 
campus  planninc[  is  to  envision  the  perceptual  quality  of  the  campus  and 
its  eleutents  and  not  to  interfere  with  the  architect's  task  of  creatine;  the 
physicd  desiqn.  Ii  is  the  nature  of  the  physical  elements  that  form  the 
campus  their  intern'lationshi,>s.  spatial  onjanization.  character,  and 
Rrowdi  p.ittern  -to  which  the  educator  must  direct  his  attention.  The 
resultinu  phihisophy.  concepts,  and  schemes  the  desigtt  vtvahulan  as 
lalM'Ied  hy  the  .State  I'niversity  C:onstructicm  Fund  of  New  York— wtal). 
lish  the  en\  ironmental  ol)iectivi>s  that  ftmn  the  basis  ftir  the  architect's 
design.  Without  such  a  n'ftTence  {Hiint.  the  architect's  efforts  will  U'  all 
l>ut  rudderless. 

As  lontj  as  an  institution  surx'ives.  campus  plannini;  is  a  per|X'tual 
.ictixity.  It  should  lie  viewed  as  .1  continual  round  of  creatint;.  rcvisini;, 
modifying,  and  U|xlatinf;.  An  occasional  flurry  of  interest,  prnducinji;  a 
slnde  concept,  for  example,  of  how  the  campus  will  look  in  the  yvar  1985, 
usually  lacks  realistic  dtn>ction  and  the  sustained  support  n>quin>d  for 
complete  implementation.  On  the  other  hand,  a  more  leisurely  yet  con- 
tinuous and  concerted  plannincr  approach,  with  n*alistically  phased 
implementation,  is  much  more  likely  to  n-sult  in  steady,  prot(rt'i«ivr 
perfection  of  the  campus  environment. 

The  importance  of  the  latter  approach  cannot  lie  mvremphasized. 
What  phased  planning  accomplishes  is  decisionmakinc;  in  logical  sequence, 
thereby  permittint;  n-view.  as[reement,  and  commitment  liefore  pniceed- 
imr.  If  campus  planninc:  is  unstructured,  there  is  a  tendency  for  those 
involved  to  wander  haphazardly,  .skip  elements,  arRuc  needlessly,  and 
retrace  steps.  For  an  activ  ity  as  complex  and  often  controversial  as  campus 
planninor,  systematic  phasing  is  an  absolute  necessity. 

Finally,  if  campus  plans  are  to  Ik*  carried  out  effectix-ely,  they  must 
Ik"  enforced  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  Such  enforcement  ranges  from  thor- 
oui^hly  familiarizini;  the  architect  with  the  plans  and  srcurtng  his  under- 
standing and  endorsement,  to  processing  requests  for  space-allocation 
chantjes.  If  plans  are  to  Ije  authentically  and  rigoroasly  implemented* 
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autlu»riiy  tuusi  U'  voshhI  in  our  ut  iiiorr  |MTSun!;  uhosc»  drcisitms  art*  final. 

Wlih  regard  lt>  iIh*  pnccclural  as|HTts  of  rainpus  planniim.  thr  SmU' 
UnivtTsity  ConstructicMi  Fund  u(  NVw  York  sui»i?osis  that  the  following 
^uidt4inrs  can  provide  an  oirfCtiv«»  inUTcli;ini»r  of  t^ndin^s  and  recom- 
mendations U'tween  tlie  architect  and  the  (uhuational  phumer:^ 

-  Criarify  ami  intiTprrt  (cliuation.  sitr.  amt  tniiMinf?  |>n»i?riini  oblrt  tivtHJ, 
F.vaiuatf  thf  MiKtiitH-.tnc't*  «»1  n*s«Mri  h  i^/nriusions  on  alternativf  plan  proptKtals, 
and 

•  At  rive*  at  planning  n^nrhwons  an«i  nn'uiin«rnda*i«»itH. 

To  achieve  these  <ihjective*;.  a  nnuilHT  tif  interrehtted  and  interdependent 
plannini;  activities  and  a  sequence  of  decisions  are  mandator)'.  They  may 
l(»uicaliv  Ik*  divid<'d  intt)  three  major  phases: 

IMhise  I,  Pffpiiftih^tv  Sunt'}'  and  Rafmrnrndalitmsn  consists  of  an  initial 
reconnaissance  «if  prourani,  site,  and  eccmomic  feasilnlity  problems,  also 
reconuncMuled  solutions.  Activitic-s  are  devtited  principally  to  the  tasks  of 
identifyint?,  analy/inu.  and  e\ahiatinu[  hasic  complex  campus  require- 
m(*nt^.  rhe  survey  phase  invt>lves  eollectini?  a  considerate  amoimt  of 
material  on  all  as|xTts  of  campus  development,  then  analyzini?  this  data 
as  compreiiensively  as  |H>ssihle  to  permit,  in  phase  II,  the  discussion, 
deveUipment.  and  appnival  of  a  syst  ematic  wtirkinR  concept  of  the  campus 
rn-  ironment. 

Phase  II,  the  Comeptual  Plan  Derrlofimrnt  stacks  involves  indepth  con- 
sideration  of  all  as|K'Cls  of  campus  requirements  considered  in  the  surxey 
phiis<-  for  the  purpose  of  evolvinq  a  proposed  campus  environment.  The 
conceptual  plan  should  comliine  the  institution's  educational  philosophy 
and  ctirricuhun.  to|Kicrraphy.  climate,  spatial  sequences,  adjacent  land 
development,  procrram  for  expansion,  and  vehicular  and  pedestrian 
circulation,  intt>  a  unified  visual  ctmcept.  The  plan  should  also  outline  the 
relationships  of  campus  functicmal  artMS  to  one  another  and  to  the  rom- 
numity.  A  preliminary  schematic  wtirkin?  plan  serxes  primarily  as  a 
f^uidc  for  locatinu  s|>ecific  huildini^s. 

Phase  III  consists  of  n^fininc!  the  implemetuation  plan,  or  Final  Design 
Dfmt'Wgi.  in  stich  a  way  that  more  detailed  technical  development  will 
not  require  any  radical  revisi<m  of  functional  concepts. 

'  As  a  rrsiilt  of  rxtrnsivr  exptricnce  in  planning  inon*  than  two  dozvn  campuses  for 
thr  Stair  I  nivrrsiiv  of  N<  w  Ynrk,  tUv  I  luid  has  In-rn  aWe  to  define  and  refine  the 
procra  of  campus  planntni^  into  a  compart  yet  complete  and  orderly  procedure.  For 
details,  see  State  I'niversity  (Mmstructioii  Fund,  A  Cuid'^  fat  Campus  Planning.  Albany, 
S.W.  I%7. 
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Phase  I^Prepanitory  Survey  and  Recommendations 

Ph.iM*  I,  an  initi;il  roconfuiissancc  and  data-uatluTint;  rITort,  includes 
thv  inakint^  of  iniiial  trccmunt^ndations  tci  pnxlure  die  nm*s.s;ir>-  basic 
itiforuKititHi  roquind  to  de  velop  a  physic  nl  plant  plan.  This  phase  en- 
ciniriit-rs  thr  arrliiifcl  and  planner  to  rvvivw  ail  assumptions  and  input 
factors  iH-furr  d(-vrlo|)int?  pni{N>s;ils.  Invtvsti^ation  and  n comnu  ndations 
shouUl  (KTtaiu  to  tlim-  areas:  educational  prot(rain«  site  an  ^'f^is,  and 
(rononiic  consideraiions. 

The  piir|M>s<*  of  the  rt/mifwmil  program  analysis  Is  to  forth  those  aspects 
of  an  institution's  i-olt»  and  scoj)e  that  may  influena*  the  conwpt  and 
cicvi*lopinent  of  the  physical  plant.  The  main  focus  of  the  prese^ntation 
shotdd  In*  to  list,  for  a  variety  of  topic  areas,  assiKriatecl  program  |K>licii*j) 
and  objectives,  currt  nt  0{MTatinu  principles,  assutnptions.  possible  existint; 
prol>lcnis«  and  preliminary  reconunendations  n-levant  to  campas  plan* 
uiiii^.  Topics  tt>  W  consi<lcred  shouhl  include  the  philosophy  and  purpose 
of  the  (MUipiis.  the  educational  pnit^ranis  to  Ih»  oflen*d  and  det»:rces 
awarded*  tlie  anticifiated  enrollment  and  student-faculty  ratio,  and  the 
relationship  of  the  institution  to  the  community.  A  list  of  buildings  sched* 
iilt'tl  for  construction  and  their  res|KTtive  tart?et  tiates  should  also  Ik* 
prepared,  toqt*ther  with  the  institution's  vte\v{)oint  toward  housincr.  traflic 
rtow  and  parkint^.  conmumicafions«  and  any  other  aspiKrt  of  the  campus 
plan  alnnu  which  the  institution  feels  its  conmientary  would  Ik*  helpful 
in  quidinur  the  architect. 

.\  suunnary  of  conclusions  resiiltinc^  from  the  educational  prouram 
an.ilysis  can  Ik*  conimmncated  by  words,  descriptions,  timetables,  and  or 
Rraphir  devices  (see  liijurt*  XI-1).  Drawino^s,  which  should  depict  the 
required  n^lationships  U'tween  various  facilities  and  activity  anMS  in  a 
manner  imn*lat(*d  to  t^xistinc:  features  of  the  siu\  should  also  set  forth 
srhtMuatically  the  major  ftmctional  and  circulation  elements,  major  acces.^ 
points,  and  the  sit(niHcant  relationships  of  each  to  adjacent  areas. 

SiU*  wv,  the  stTond  component  of  phase*  I.  establishes  the  infltiencc 
t.f  rt^uional,  conuntmity.  and  campus  (*nvironments  vis-a-vis  campus 
deve!opnu*nt:  also,  the  effect  of  the  propos(*d  campus  on  the  community 
anti  re^icm.  The  conclusions  reaclK*d  may  be  effectively  communicated  in 
a  uraphic  summary  (see  figure  XI-2). 

riie  n*t:ional  study  shotdd  identify  pn*s<*nt  and  futtire  forms  of  trans- 
portation, pid>lic  facilities,  instittitioas  of  leamint;  (as  feeders,  competitors, 
and  or  supportint?  re.soura-s).  and  all  major  development  plans  w*ithin 
the  reuitm  tliat  could  affect  the  physical  environment  of  the  planned 
instifution  or  its  studt*nt  (Kipulation.  Regional  resc*arch  obviously  should 
always  pn*cede  s(*lection  of  the  site  for  a  new  campus. 

Community  anilysis,  which  follows  the  rei^ional  study,  should  include 
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VEHICULAR  CIRCULATION  STUDENT  HOUSING 

Source:  Stats  Uni^rsity  Construction  FMnd«  ^  quids  for  q^tnoM  Ptannina.  Albony. 
NX.  1967.  p.  3. 


a  discuswion  and  evaluation  of  the  effects  on  campus  plans  of  urban  cir* 
culation,  adjacent  land  use,  major  utility  facilities,  location  of  cultural 
and  recreational  facilities,  interaction  of  institution  with  community, 
existing;  zoning,  future  community  land  use,  etc.  Notewrthy  observations 
and  recommended  action  or  conclusions  shotild  be  summarimd. 

On  a  larger  scale,  the  campus  and  environs  portion  of  site  analysis 
should  list  all  natural  and  man-made  features  and  their  possible  effect 
on  building  location,  traffic  circulation,  parking,  campus  expan»on,  and 
placement  of  utilities.  Adverse  noise  levels  or  air  pollution  should  be 
carefully  noted.  Such  geographical  features  as  vistas  or  historical  sites 
arc  highly  relevant;  early  awareness  of  their  existence  makes  it  possible 
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Soum:  State  Univinity  Construetion  Fund*  A  Guida  for  CaiwiMt  Planning  AllMinv« 
N.Ym  1967,  p.  9. 


to  use  them  to  enhance  the  esthetic  and  environmental  quality  of  the 
campus. 

The  general  scope  of  the  preliminary  economic  analysis^  the  third  com- 
ponent  of  phase  I,  is  to  estimate  a  meaningful  budget  for  the  visualized 
campus  plan.  Initial  "ball-park'*  cost  estimates  should  be  made  for  ac- 
quisition of  land,  construction,  and  landscaping.  Alternative  forms  of 
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coiistnictton  ami  their  fmiuMtiU  .ulvatitaurs  sluaikl  alst)  Ik-  noU-d.  The 
overall  process  will  prol>at»ly  rrquirt-  survc  ys  of  rt  uional  construction 
ctKits.  The  ohjcctivr  of  the  rstituatr  is  to  roughly  determine  tin*  financial 
feasilHlity  cif  tin-  plan  rt  lative  to  e\|H  Clrd  huili^riaiy  limitations. 

Phase  lI~ConceptiiaI  Plan  Development 

The  purpose  of  the  second  phase  is  to  evaniine.  for  the  pur|Kise  of 
arriving  at  a  ctjusensus.  the  hasic  environment  of  the  can»pus  profxised 
hy  the  architect,  te-i^ether  with  his  rationale  ftir  the  desiiin.  Tlie  kind  o( 
environment  projMisi-d.  deseriU'd  in  terms  of  its  educaticniah  social,  n-c- 
reationaL  and  |H'rceplital  iuunHlients.  slunild  U-  ha«'d  on  the  coiiclu- 
siims  <leveh)|)ed  tlurinu  the  analysis  n{  the  ediicational  pni^ram,  site, 
adjacent  latui  use,  expansitm  program,  circidation  patterns,  etc.  Sketches, 
|H'rs|Krtivrs.  phtMtiuraphs,  and  \vt>rkint;;  umkIcIs  shcKild  Ir'  used  to  support 
and  illustrate  the  etmcepts  develo|>t'd.  U'or  a  s;unple  sketch,  sec  fit?urc 

Major  comptiuents  of  the  conceptual  plan  are: 

1.  A  stiMty  of  Jrftutw  laftrl  i»ttMii»\  and  w>iA  in  nrtli  r  to  t*stal>llsli  the  In-st  possible 
ronitHnaticm  c*f  tln*s«-  farturs  Ui  prinhirr  thr  tli-sinvt  ••nvlrcinmrni. 

2.  A  Pf'f*pf,it;f  f*ffw,  a«  rial  photo,  or  imwtii  to  show  ttiv  ronci-pt  of  the  plan  and  its 
major  iitrntifiatar  «  |rmrnfci.  im-ludini;  thr  eaiiipnR  ror*';  thi-  vanotis  sul)areaH  cicfinrd 
by  hiiildinu  uroufw  and  op<n  spacr;  linkau<^  iK'iwii-n  rori-  an<l  sul)arras,  bt-twmi 
<uiluin*as.  and  thr  total  upt  ii  spare  an  a  g>*strin.  Iiotli  drvrlopiHl  and  natural,  in  relation 
to  all  butldinus. 

A  schf^matw  tt  vrUnt*  pUtt  to  8<  r\  r  primarily  as  a  Riiidr  for  locatini^  sprcific  campus 
hiiiklini^s.  It  should  show  tht*  hM-atiun  of  spcrific  strurturrs  within  functional  arras; 
the  rrlativr  sizr.  shapr,  and  htratinn  of  athlf  tic  and  parkini;  an  as:  various  circulation 
patterns,  int  hidinc  major  and  minor  roads  and  walks;  and  tlic  imist  sii^nificant  land. 
Rfap«-  eli  mrntK:  water  nites.  space-tlefinini;  plants,  shrubbery,  trees,  etc.,  Ueatment 
of  major  urade  c  liani;*^  and  lari;e  pave«l  anas.  Individual  consU-uction  projects, 
aloni^  with  pn»{KKed  land  ac  qiiisition.  slwrnld     identifii^  in  order  of  devctepment. 

4.  Fumttoml  rrffifv^ftship^  l)etween  campus  aetiviti«-s:  How  the  campus  functions 
should  orRJuu^*-*!  by  its  form,  as  defined  by  InuldinRS  and  open  space,  and  its 
relationship  to  the  siirronndini*  e<»niinunity  anil  region. 

>.  The  mo^r'  nf  rrp,tnMtm  that  will  l>est  achieve  pr<ii;ram  plans  yet  permit  orderly 
campus  m^owth  without  saerificinit  eith<T  functional  ur  i-sthetic  quality  o!  the  environ- 
ment.  To  minimia^i-  disruption  of  campus  aetivitii^.  construction  should  be  scheduled 
by  runes. 

•i.  fnmpu^  nuulihm  sy  ^Um:  "I  he  major  Haw  of  pedt-strian,  bicycle,  and  vehicular 
traffic  should  l«'  drlint.«ted.  hit  ludeil  should  l»'  identification  of  streets,  roads, 
seT\in'  and  parking?  areas,  intersections,  etc..  plus  systems  for  visitor  orientation  and 
direction  and  traffic  control,  together  with  siRns  and  si|(naU  to  hi-  used  and  how  they 
will  achieve  di^ired  i?oals.  (Eyedevel  sketches  of  typical  locations  can  Ijc  used  to 
indicate  the  relationship  Iwtween  siic^ns  and  signals  and  surrounding  site  objects.) 
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Sounm:  St«tt  Uilvmity  Coattruction  Pund«  A  Gul<te  for  Comput  Wanning  Albsny, 


7.  Spatial  quality  (drgrer  of  opennrss  or  rnrlf»siirr):  the  i^ntTal  sizr,  shape^  and 
location  of  outdoor  areas  as  definrd  by  the  ratio  of  ii^round  area  to  huildinff  area  and 
of  building  heiji^ht  to  distance  between  buildings:  by  p<*rcentage  of  space  de\*oted  to 
roads  and  parking,  planting  and  grading:  by  the  structures  themselves;  and  bv  light, 
shadow  detail,  etc.  All  campus  op<'n  spaces  should  bt?  defined  and  arrangt^  not  only 
according  to  purpose  and  overall  design,  but  also  to  functional  sequence  and  ap- 
pearance. 


CAMPUS  H.ANNl\c; 


8.  i^utJoof  dfsiffn  ffatufn:  S|MH  ilii  ilt'Hi  rt|nton  and  ilrawinffs  of  any  oiitdrior  fratures 
consk'eml  prriineni  to  tho  campus  desiicn;  idatiunship  of  campus  lo  topography 
and  other  natural  A  atuns;  huildinq:  appearance  and  tnasainff:  outdoor  night  lighting; 
surfai  materials  and  patterns.  «'iilf)rd:  the  nature  and  character  of  such  additions 
as  pii  ils  and  fountains,  si  ulpiure,  Ilag«.  hanncTM,  rie.:  and  plants  and  plant  massing 
to  be  used  in  landscaping. 

Phase  III—Flnal  Design  Drawlnfts 

Thn  phast'  ciinsists  of  preparing  and  presentini?  the  final  desi|?n  draw- 
ings and  implementation  data  for  the  campus  plan.  The  drawini^st,  sul)- 
stantially  the  plan  itself,  should  U-  of  such  refinement  that  more  detailed 
technical  development  (e.q:..  enRinwrinij  drawincjs)  will  not  require  any 
radical  revision  of  fimctional  concepts.  Although  the  drawinip  represent 
modifiiMtion.  refintntient.  and  elal)oration  of  the  conceptual  dewlopment 
plan,  i  hey  should  \nr  ctmscmant  with  phase  11  decisions  re^ardin^  proi^am 
fihjf'ct  \es»  planning:  principles  and  assumptions^  the  total  land  acquisition 
prountUK  etc.  They  shotild  lie  accompanied  by  a  brief  statement  of  the 
concept.  developmiMit  objectives,  and  plannint;  principles  that  form  the 
Ikisis  cf  the  desiqn. 

TItt*  plans,  sketches,  models,  or  other  means  employed  to  illustrate  the 
design  should  Ik-  presented  in  such  a  way  that  each  major  element— (I) 
spatia  ftinu.  (2)  architectural  form.  (3)  traflic  and  parkin|i|:«  (4)  utilities, 
(5)  Qiadinu.  (ti>  landscapint?  and  the  Relationships  Ix^twern  each  over 
the  time  of  the  planning  period  are  clearly  shown.  The  analysis  upon 
which  the  plan  for  each  element  is  liased  should  \nr  apparent.  Whenever 
|)ossi!ile.  each  of  the  series  of  desif^n  drawings  should  lie  prepared  as  an 
mrrLiy  that  can  \k*  placcti  on  a  l)asic  map  showinR  such  existing  details 
as  tc  |K)^raphy  and  natural  features;  structunrs  with  finished  floor  eleva- 
tion?: roads,  w^ilks.  itTraces*  and  existing  paving;  sernce  areas;  tree 
lua&Mni;:  <?rid  coordinates;  and  property  lines. 

Tue  master  draw  in^.  actually  a  refined  desii{n  of  the  campus  as  it  will 
look  at  the  end  of  the  proposed  development  period,  should  include  such 
details  as  space  arrani?ement,  building  location*  traflic  and  paiklng*  land 
contour*  landscapiuG:.  and  new  or  remodeled  structures.  The  master  draw- 
ing should  Ik»  supplemented  by  perspective  and  sectional  sketches  and 
modt^ls.  In  addition,  six  supplementary  drawings  should  indicate  the  steps 
by  which  varititis  elemenls  of  the  liasic  plan  are  to  Ik»  realized.  Each  of 
these  should  contain  a  delineation  of  existing  conditions,  planned  de- 
velopment, and  phasing. 

1 .  The  spahal  form  should  show  existing  and  proposed  organization  of 
outdoor  space,  the  size  of  eiich  space  and  the  linkages  between,  and  the 
character  of  the  elements  dc^fining  opt*n  spaces* 

2.  The  anhtectural  form  should  analyze  existing  and  proposed  buildings 
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ill  UTiiw  of  IcHMiiniu  HfMir  ('h'vations,  tsmtnal  conditiotv  architcTtiiml 
quality,  riinrtional  ust\  inatmak  hriuliu  and  location  of  c^ntrana^s  and 
scTxirc  arras. 

:i.  riw  tiittlh  ant/  /»fn king  di.iwiuus  should  idrnttiy  (ronciirivntly  t*xistini( 
and  |)ro|M)srd)  coiniiiiinity«  raiiipiis,  and  |M*drsirian  circulation  patimiH 
ami  I  he  rt^lativcMist*  uitcnsity  of  various  nnitrs  and  iKirkintix  areas.  Critical 
Sradr  ha/arils  ami  in(*llicit*iii  nictlKMis  currently  k'inu  used  to  control 
tralhc  should  ix*  noted. 

4.  The  :itiltttr\  tlrawin?  should  |H)rtray  ((\\istinu  and  propositi)  con- 
ditions ami  Tications  f>f  utility  systems,  incliidinu  storm  and  sanitary 
si'wers.  natural  ijas  comluit,  fMiwer  aiul  eleciiie  lim  s.  hcMtinu.  coiiiinuni- 
cations,  clock,  iem|MTature  coniroK  fire  alarm,  etc.  The  source  and  distri- 
Inition  of  these  uliliiics.  whe  the  r  it  is  on  or  ofl  the  campus,  sliould  lie 
tndic.iit*d. 

.').  The  ghitJirt;  plan  should  indicate*  suhsurface  conditions  and  pro|M>si^ 
new  contours:  also,  s|H>t  c  h^vations  for  parkinu  areas.  I>uildim;s.  n  tainini; 
walls,  roads,  walks,  and  steps. 

ti.  The  hm/u  fifwg  study  slunihl  ex  aluate  existinu  plants,  shruhlHTy,  and 
trees  in  terms  <»f  quality  ami  ccmsiTvation,  The  plan  for  the  future  should 
indicate  locaticm,  lype.  ami  relative  size  of  materials;  also,  the  fonctitmal 
us<*  of  (Mch,  whether  for  wimlhn  ak,  cMiviromnental  (^nhancc  inc  nt,  shaclim; 
efTcTt,  etc.  A  statement  of  the  overall  cireci  to  Ik*  achiev<*d  should  lie 
included. 

Design  Guidance 

If  the  conipl(\\  acti\-iti(*s  of  campus  plannim;  are  to  proceed  in  an 
orderly  and  progressive  manner,  .some  form  of  systematic  structurint;  is 
required.  Since  any  arranucMm^nt  and  ordcTini;  of  tasks  s<Tves  only  to 
i?uide  human  thought  and  enerq^^',  hy  itself,  systematic  structurim;  i.s  an 
cMiipty  framework.  The  xital  commodities  missint;  are  the  talents  and 
skills  of  architcTt  and  educator.  No  procedure  or  process,  hf iwevcr  i;ran<lly 
designed,  can  Ik*  a  suiistitute  for  the  intellii;ence  and  creativeness  n^piircd 
of  those  who  participate  in  campus  plannini;. 

Much  of  the  skill  nn^dcd  in  campus  plannint;  is  supplied  by  the  nrchinrt 
and  others  expert  in  allied  fields  of  s|MTialization.  But  the  educator  makes 
a  siTious  mistake  if  he  relies  exclusively  on  the*  professional  skills  of  these 
individuals,  for  it  is  the  interactions  iK^tween  client  and  architect  and 
Iietween  client  and  consultant  that  determine  whether  or  not  the  final 
design  is  educationally  functional  as  well  as  technically  sound.  The  edu- 
cator, of  course,  must  lie  well  versed  in  the  art  of  campus  planning  and 
must  have  a  basic  concept  of  what  the  campus  environment  should  Ik\ 
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Kxpriirticv  I>y  far  lUv  I  km  h\u  Ihi.  \m  Irw  cnhicaiors  have  an  fip|>or- 
tuntiy  lo  |ilan  more  than  one  cain|nis.  ( :ons(*qucntl\\  alKnit  ihe  mily 
a(l\iiv  thai  tan  Ik*  offnvil  thrni  is  to  (I)  read  all  that  is  available  on  the 
sulM«  ei  ot'eaniptis  planiiint',  (2)  serk  and  listen  to  advice  from  all  qnalified 
sources^  and  l3?  \isii  as  many  eampusc  s  as  possible*  to  learn  what  has 
lK*en  done  atid  what  mistakes  shoidd  Ih*  avotdc*d. 

An  oulsiandinm  e\am|>lr  of  liow  nuieli  know-how  can  Ih»  acqnired  if 
ilie  riulil  source  is  tap|H*d  are  the  tindinus  of  William  \V.  CaudilL  former 
chairman  of  the  Deparimem  of  Architecture  at  Rice  University  (Houston, 
Tc\.).  principal  niemlH-r  of  Caudiih  Rowlett  and  Scott,  and  a  s|HMker  at 
the  PWil  WICHK  Sixili  Annual  Insiiiuir  on  Colleur  Self-Study.  Caudiirs 
thetuems  and  desiun  prennses,  while  noi  lK*yond  challenue.  an*  worthy  of 
ilie  attention  of  planiu  rs  and  architects  pursuinu  excellence  and  utility 
in  huiUlinu  anil  canipus  desiun  Sulistantially  alihrcAiated.  they  are  as 
ftdlowx  ' 

Ihtnum  I:  In  thr  planninu  of  a  new  camfuis  or  tlie  development  of  an 
old  on<\  whether  or  not  the  riulit  kind  of  physical  environment  is  created 
will  depend  on  die  suhdivisiou  and  oruani/ation  of  space. 

I  hf  key  proliirm  of  campus  |>laiuiinu  is  liow  most  etfectively  to  sub- 
divide ontsidf  jipjce  (the  space  that  Hows  around  and  over  buildintts), 
nsinu  titnldint*s  as  space  dividers. 

(Jood  liuihiinus  with  eflectivrly  desiuned  nttrnors  should  U*  so  arranged 
as  to  ni'.t'  f'x(*fi**r  spacr  a  deuree  of  spatial  order. 

'lf:o'ftm  2:  BuilcHnns  .in'  im|)ortant»  l»ut  not  as  imiM>rtant  as  the  sttidents, 
their  professors,  and  tlie  educational  [irouram. 

\  \\v  most  important  iliinu  aliout  higher  education  or  secondary  or 
eh'Uientary.  for  that  matter    is  the  xfwtrnt. 

If  the  students,  teacliers.  and  prourani  (in  that  order)  are  basically 
UoiKh  uomi  citi/ens  can  Ik-  turned  out  even  if  the  facilities  an-  only 
adeipuitr.  On  the  other  hand,  how  nice  to  have  excellence  in  all  four 
areas,  which  inehides  inspiration.d  spjce  and  up-to-date  teaching  equii>- 
nient. 

'Ifuoftm  i:  Only  thnniuh  a  siundtatirous  consideraiicui  of  fiuiction. 
foruK  and  eiKt  ran  a  rrally  cH'ective  campus  pLm.  collet?e  buildinu«  or 
item  of  educational  ec|uipmrnt  Ik'  realized. 

If  thinktuu  is  limited  to  hmction  and  form,  a  thorouuhly  programed 
project  and  a  iM-amifully  comeived  desiun  can  result*  btit  if  the  cost  is 

*  \Vtlli.on  VV.  (uiuihlL  '-lliMiKiiiij  tin-  l.t  It  (rational  Pniuram:  *IV  Physiral  Plant  as 
IvtiitratKMuii  r.nvin»nin» .  •  "  in  lufr^'Runu'  Phutmn*  tn  Ihtihr  Kfiuoithn,  Owvn  A.  Knotr, 
ii|.»  VVi^ittrn  hiti'isutr  Comttti^Mtat  foi  llmhrr  lliiui'ation  (WlClllF.),  Bouliler.  C>>Io., 
pp.    ^  ♦»  ^ 
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exoi'lutaiit.  !iiii<'  4MkI  fll*jri  air  wasird.  Tlw  saiiic  is  triir  when  fiinction 
and  cost  turn  out  liiu  "imlirs/'  Thm*  arc  uio  many  acadcniic  junkyards 
now.  And  finally,  if  only  form  and  cost  arc  considered.  \vc  conid  prtKliia* 
sontcthinq  that  in  some*  eyes  niii;lit  in'  very  U'autiful  and  very  cheap,  hut 
if  it  diHS  nut  |HMiorni  with  edue.ttional  ctheieney,  then  neither  the  campus, 
the  liuildint^.  nor  the  eipiipnient  will  praisc*\vorthy.  Fimction,  form, 
and  cost  are  ins<*parahle:  they  nnist  Ik-  considered  sinuiltaneously. 

p9vfm\e  f:  The  cainpns  and  each  of  its  hnildinus  should  \k*  planned  more 
for  Hexiliility  than  for  exactitude. 

A  successful  educational  plant  nutst  qrow  and  chanue.  Accordinqiy.  the 
physical  plant  must  possess  the  cpiality  rtf  expan?  Uiility.  convertihility, 
and  versatility.  Suiee  it  is  inevitahle  that  educational  functions  will  change, 
hiiiklinus  iimst  Ik*  ahle  to  conform  eirectively  and  econouiically  to  ihvtiC 
clianues. 

htwtse  2:  A  miiversiiy  «>r  e«illeqe  is  more  than  the  sum  of  \\^  part^. 
Since  the  various  departments,  schools,  and  institutions  that  form  a  iinU 
versiiv  nmst  do  a  InMler  joh  collectively  than  separately,  the  architecture 
nuisi  aitl.  nt>t  hinder,  the  task. 

.\  university  slimild  possess  what  its  name  implies— wholeness,  cdu» 
cationally  and  architecturally.  Fach  department  or  .school  must  operate 
<in  the  assumption  that  collectively  it  can  do  a  U^tter  joh  than  .separately, 
and  the  desiqnof  its  liuildinus  nutst  Ik*  hasted  on  the  same  premise.  Buildint;H 
should  dwell  tot^ether  in  unity  with  rheir  neiuhUyrs.  Campus  buildings 
should  s|H'ak  to  each  other  with  understanding  and  sympathy. 

Pfrnnsf  .i:  \  iniiversity  plant  should  reflect  the  excitement  of  learnint; 
that  can  only  Ik*  found  in  a  pure  form  of  democracy. 

The  one  place  in  the  world  for  free  thinking  and  democratic  action 
should  he  on  the  university  campus.  .Should  such  freedom  not  l»e  reflected 
in  the  huildint^s  and  the  qrounds?  C-olleue  huildinus  should  p<irtray  the 
nuist  ad\'anced  thinkint^.  They  should  have  a  certain  dearer  of  inde* 
jH'ndence  yet  Ik'  coqnizant  of  the  others.  The  greatest  huildinus  on  earth 
shouki  Ik'  on  the  campus,  rnfortunately.  they  are  not. 

Ptrmise  t:  Thvrv  should  Ih»  no  crystallized  form  for  university  archi* 
tecture. 

.Nt^diinu  is  wron{*[  if  it  is  done  ri£;lit.  FA*ery  campus  has  diflferent  prul^ 
leni^.  T\\v  organizations  difltT;  the  architectural  forms  differ.  The  only 
possible  thinir  that  can  Ix^  constant  is  tlnr  approach  to  plannini;  university 
huildiiu;s  and  uroimds.  Styles  and  fads  decay  with  time.  But. the  ap* 
proach  -and  particularly  the  trilateral  approach  (a  balance  Ix'tween 
function,  fortii*  and  cost)  -flourishes  with  time. 

Premise  5:  The  architectural  structure  must  respond  to  the  educational 
structure. 


A  uiiivnsity  pLiiit  is  tUv  Ijiurst  .iiul  iiicist  (*\|MH)si\r  UMcliinu  machine 
on  earth*  It  has  a  joli  to  do  priniarily  to  help  the  professor  teach—and 
it  should  do  it  well.  Kiit  the  joh  will  ehanue  from  year  to  \rar.  In  fact,  it 
slK»uhl  chaiiue  from  pKitr  to  plact  :  staiidardi/atioti  of  ttiucation  can 
smother  prouiix.  It  makrs  no  mmis<-  tor  Sc.ni  s  (t>  letjiiire  every  one  of  tlwir 
tnstttiitiuns  to  conform  tiKi  eoimnon  p.nteni. 

Pfenusf  6:  The  c.uiipos  slioiilii  have  a  imifyinu  element. 

On  a  tmilied  c  iinpus  with  JO  or  4t>  htiildinus  there  are  many  dilfereni 
huildiiiu  ty|HS  and  nuny  kinds  of  arehiteetnre.  yet  the  campits  has  unity. 
VVhy.^  Wh.tt  overrides  (he  Imildiiius.*  Is  the  landscafM*  strong  tMioiiuh  to 
do  it?  Soiiietim«  s»  yrs.  In  iiiosi  ea^  s.  however,  wh.it  overrides  the  hnildin^s 
is  t>ruaiii/ed  omside  spac  e  the  outside  mhkiis.  the  vistas,  and  the  surprises 
around  the  corner.  I  he  most  im|M»rtjp(  element  at  ll.irvard  is  the  Harvard 
Yard,  tiot  die  huildinus  thjt  fiuin  it.  At  CoriielK  the  hills  and  the  tnrs  are 
the  oven  idinu  elc  iiirnls.  At  OklahiMn.i  Stale,  the  heiuhts  of  the  hiiildmss, 
the  eomiiKMi  iiiati  i  i<ils.  .iiul  (he  distances  iK^twtrn  the  huildhiu^  sirm  to 
Ih'  the  overritliai*  jnd  miifyinu  eleinnu.  Sometimes  jire  is  the  threat  unifier. 
Time  i>leiuls  sioiu*  .md  l>iiek:  old  Irn^s  jnd  vines  do  also. 

Ill  luiihliim  .1  new  campus  nr  i  m  w  |mh  cion  of  an  old  one.  unity  can  Ik» 
achir\ed  with  iiiaierijis.  I>iiildinu  heights,  .in  hitectural  forms,  especially 
rtMif  forms.  ,ind  a  coiistaia  scmIc. 

Seah'  concerns  iio(  only  rlie  det.iils  of  huildinus  hut  their  placeuM'nt* 
Profession.il  phumeis  t.ilk  in  terms  of  **|H*destrian  scale,"  which  helps 
miify  a  campus,  .md  'Mutoiiiol>ile  si  ale."  When  huildinus  are  more  than 
one-half  mile  ap.iru  a  c.mipiis  ee.is«»s  to  have  a  jMulestrian  scale. 

Pfrnnw  7:  Kvrry  c.tiiipiis  mvds  a  syinlH>l. 

Northwesierii  li.is  Lake  Miehiuan;  Cornell  h.is  r«>llinu  hills  overlookint; 
Lake  (taviiqa.  Wisconsin  l*iii\ersity.  Uhk  has  a  lake.  M.I.T.  has  tlu' 
Charles  ki\er.  Colonido  Tniversiiy  has  mauniiicent  motintains  as  a  hack* 
drop.  .\  colh  ue  in  western  Colorado  has  its  own  nattiral  |M*dc.stal:  a  dra* 
matic  mesa.  Thrs<*  c;oiNuiveii  syinUils  dti  a  lietter  job  than  any  man-made 
syin>K>ls  can  rvrr  do.  Bm  man-made  symhols  are  also  necessary.  Texas 
I  niversity  h.is  j  lihury  rowi  r.  Washington  Cni\ersity  in  St.  I*ouis  has  a 
sallyport,  and  Duke  has  .i  iii;)>4inlicen(  cha|>t  I. 

But  thi  M'  an'  more  tlun  symlmls.  I  hey  servr  as  uiiifyint;  elements  and 
give  .1  «-erMin  visual  order  to  the  hoduepcKiue  of  huildinus.  Lakes,  rivers, 
and  moumaiiis  uive  iM^rsnnality  to  campus<s.  Cnquestionably,  the  campus 
plann«-r  should  capitalize  on  the  uniqueness  of  the  natural  environment. 

Prennu'  S;  /oiiiiiu  should  not  Ik'  a  sacn'd  ct)W. 

Then*  is  nothiiiu  wronu  wilh  zontnl  colli  des.  But  zoninc;  is  not  the  only 
way  to  arranue  huildinus.  A  colleue  can  Ik'  completely  devoid  of  zones  in 
tht*  classical  si^nv*.  For  lack  i)f  a  U'tter  phrase,  the  desiqn  can  Ir'  called 
**scrainbh-d  zoniiiu.'' 
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*riiis  ttTiiiiic|nr  runsists  priiii.irily  n(  a  inaiii  aiadriiiic  strm,  pattornod 
aftcT  one  ill  an  c>lct  Ctcrni.ni  town*  wlu'it*  ix^oplc  work*  li\c%  and  rat  in 
huililinus  linint;  thr  stm^t.  T\\v  nsidontiat  liatis  like  city  apartments  arc 
dis|MTM*ci  alonu  this  street.  So  are  the  <iihinu  halls,  the  classnMinis,  and 
seeiiiuis  ol'  the  liiirary.  The  aeadeniic  strn-t  ean  Ik*  a  most  exeitint*  place 
dnrim>  IhhIi  day  ami  iiiuht.  It  is  a  |K'desn*ian  strcrt;  theirfoiv  there  arc 
rentaiile  sp«ices  for  eomniereial  slitips.  *rhis  is  urlian  planninu  in  tin*  truest 
sense.* 

honiM'     Rrst^rve  some  campus  space  on  which  cars  are  nut  aihAvcd. 

Many  campusc*s  are  so  larue  that  stmlents  must  drive  cars  to  uet  fniin 
class  to  class.  .Mthouuh  ears  shouhl  not  Ik*  hanned  fnim  um*  on  such 
campuses*  tln^re  shouhl  Ik*  a  no-car  lanch  a  place  where  cars  caiuuit  even 
Ik*  sc^'n.  If  the  campus  is  so  laru[e  students  canmit  walk  to  and  fnnu  cam* 
pUM*<»  there  should  Ik*  a  campus  within  a  campus.  desii7nc*d  for  |M*op|e  not 
auttinitilMles.  Such  an  arrauuement  wxiuid  not  only  eliminate  the  confusion 
of  tratiic.  hut  alsii  the  noise  of  motors  and  the  snu*li  of  exhaust  fumes. 
*i*he  toihiwinu  an*  a  few  ways  in  which  a  |x*ih*strian  campus  can  Ik* 
achicArcl: 

(trratr  4  pcriinrtrr  road  aiiHimi  tlu*  i*ainpus  la  |H*iiiut  rity  trafiir  to  flow  around 
rallit'i  ilitin  iliroiit^li  tin*  r«iin|)iis. 

R.ir.iH  .iiitointtbilt*x.fxct pt  s«*ivic*(*oreiiiiTa(Mit*y  vrliuii'sjroui crrc.iinc.unpus  .iiv.is. 
If  fit V  trafiir  iiiiisi  cross  tiit*  ranipiis*  siilimcri^t*  husy  strrrts  to  unify  sfian*  ami  tu 
lit  ip  t'liminati*  any  conllu  t  iM  twtTn  p<*cltsii  iaii  and  vt*liimlar  tlow« 
L'm>  parking  as  a  transition  from  V(*!iicular  to  pcdrsirian  lluw*. 

The  conc(*pt  of  tht*  |K*dc*strian  campus  is  sound.  Rt*fon*  the  renowned 
archittrt  Hero  Saarinc*ii  died  in  IO(it,  lu*  challen(t<*d  his  colleattues  to  huild 
university  cainpiis(*s  couiparahte  to  the  monasteries  of  the  Middle  Aues: 
the  only  iK*autifuh  r(*s|M*ctahie  |K*destrian  places  left. 

hmisf  Iff:  nvc*ry  campus  hiiildint:  sluniltl  Ik*  uenerie. 

\ot  only  should  each  l»iiildinu  U*  (lexihle  hut  each  shouhl  have  a  certain 
Ueneric  cpiality.  An  enu[int*erinti[  hiiildinu  shouhl  ''hnik*  nct«  and  foeP*  like 
an  (*nqin<*(*nnu  luiihiint*  imt  like  an  emhassy  in  India  or  a  State  capinil 
in  \orth  (*arolin«i.  A  veterinary  ine<licine  hiiildinu  for  small  animals  should 
Ih*  what  it  is,  not  a  twin  of  a  huildinu  for  humanities.  A  lihrary  is  a  lihrary* 
hut  since  there  are  difTerent  kinds  of  lihraries,  all  lihraries  should  not  hiok 
or  function  alike*.  'riu*y  should*  houevc*r,  look  like  liliraries. 

Premise  1 1 :  The  process  of  leariiinu  must  encompass  many  activities, 

*  It  should  hr  notrd  th.it  .1  thn*t*-diiuf*nsioii.il  2oninK  concept,  .ifi  oppuiH*d  to  the 
iiion'  ir.idiiioual  tw*oHliim*i)»ioiial  one,  facilitattni  thf  '*scr.iiiibiin(;''  of  activities  by 
structurinK  housing;  vertically. 
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whidh  if  fffoctivc\  sluniUI  nl.itr  not  imiIv  io  \\\v  iiuclliu[cna\  ihc  iiuitiva- 
tion.  and  the  slate  of  dovclojMm  nt  uf  the  leanuT  hut  alsi>  to  the  physical 
environtitent  of  the  kMriium  task. 

The  clesiuii  of  the  physical  euviroiinieut  uf  the  KNiruinu  task  h  often 
neulecied  yet  seienee  hasrstai>lisht-d  a  c  h>M-  c  onrhilioii  Ih  Uvih-u  the  auuiiiiit 
uf  work  |HH>ph'  do  and  where  thi  y  do  it.  It  stands  to  rrasoii  that  a  student 
sitting  in  an  uulM^aralily  hoi,  siuHy  nnnu  hsteuinu  tt>  a  hrum*  on  cryocienics 
would  not  Uwm  as  uuich  as  he  wouUl  in  a  cool,  comfortahle  space.  I'n- 
fortunately.  most  vo||e^e  huildiURs  have  k^en  planned  to  tn)pit\ss  people 
from  the  outside,  not  neci'ss.nily  to  provide  comfort  for  the  uhts. 

Creative  Planning  Ideas 

Some  of  the  excitement  of  creative  campus  plannintK  can  lie  gathered 
from  the  imauinative  ideas  In^ini?  expressed  puhlicly.  Tin*  following  dc 
si(;n  itleas  witc  cIIhcusm'^I  at  a  conference  on  campus  planning  sponsored 
l>y  the  Sc  hool  IManninu  Lai  moratory.  School  of  Education.  Stanford  Uni- 
versity.'** 

Bv  liititit^  larur  Iniildinus  off  the*  uround  on  stills  anil  liv  lantkcapinf;  tlir  rooftops 
of  low  structures  locatril  within  heavily  traflickrd  arras,  it  is  po^ihh*  to  increase 
campus  <ip<*n  s|Kti't'  while  inrrrasinft  dt-nsity. 

-  In  <h*\rh»;>inK  a  liii^li^tlrnsily  latnpus.  a  key  notion  involvc's  the  distinct  separation 
of  those  functions  with  much  personnel  mtivenicnt  from  those  with  little  traflic. 
'ITie  most  frequented  spaces  (classrooms,  let  ture  halls,  and  coffee  shops)  should  be 
at  i^uund  level  or  lirlow  in  a  sprawling  layer  of  spaw  continuously  linked  together, 
but  perforatetl  with  ctMiriyarils.  Functions  that  n^quire  a  large  volume  of  buildinf^ 
space  but  attract  relatively  little  traflic  (library  stacks,  dormitories,  and  laboratories) 
shouki  Im-  IcM-ated  alKive  gruund  level.  .Activities  requiring  little  intiTCommunication 
or  trallic  caw  Ik-  assigned  to  iiwers.  (»round  level  or  subterranean  space  can  be 
used  to  h(»use  activities  that  must  Im'  linked  together. 

—II  several  buililin^s  an-  separateil  by  eiiv  streets  (at  urban  colh*gc^,  ftir  example), 
they  can  l>e  linked  by  over^t he-street  bridgt*s  at  second*  and  thirdaloor  h*vels. 
If  student  lounges,  game  nMims.  anil  at  tivily  centers  are  not  corapressed  into  a 
single  area  but  are  scattered  alHiut  the  campus,  they  will  not  only  be  more  con- 
venient  to  individual  students  ihit  serve  as  a  social  adl»*sive  as  well. 

Because  of  the  constantly  chanuinu  nature  of  university  society,  any 
artificial  constriction  of  uiovcnient.  tether  academic  or  physical  will  prove 
all  t<H)  soon  to  Im*  out  of  date  and  possibly  iinpt^dc  future  development 
plans.  What  can  Ik'  dcmt*  instead  is  to  institute  a  continuous  teaching  en- 
vironment with  a  physical  form  thai  permits  accretion  and  internal  change 

while  enconrai<:ing  inaxiiniiin  coinnnmication  among  all  constitutent  paru. 

» 

Jiihn  B«'>non.  r.V<w//»uf  I'lmnini:  Haini  und  I'tnim;  Educational  Fariliti(*s  l^liora* 
torics.  Inc..  Now  York.  July  !'••< ».  pp.  4-H. 
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Rrprfs<Mitati\rs  tif  Ciissoii  aiul  Coiuh  r,  a  British  architectural  Jinn,  when 
prfseiiiinix  this  idea  at  Biriuini?:haiii,  England,  in  1958,  identified  some  of 
the  |)riiiciph*s  that  suucrcst  how  it  can  work  in  an  existing  institution: 

l)o  not  spiiail  uniiffissaiiiy:  a  iiiitvcrsitv  ^liuuld  enprm  itself  as  an  entity  by 

tnrons  iif  a  rnm|>art  anil  enlim  ni  lavdiit. 

Ki*('|i         till*  |H)SHihiliiv  ut  at-n'ss  to  lon^^tmn  niti^. 

I'sf  tin-  piinriplc  of  flw  ••joker";  allow  iinditfrrrntiatrd  space  within  areas  set 
asitlf  lor  s|nviali/f  i|  .u  tivilKN.  iliig  for  Mitldcn  and  |M't*vioiisly  unknown  expansion. 

l  «e  tlie  prineiple  ol  rtMirtyanl  planiiinu;  euinpletioh  uf  spate  by  space;  euntrastin^ 
spaee  to  spat  e*. 

niM*(iur«ii;«*  ar(  liit«riiire  tliat  iiiiiioses  ohliKations.  Ilxeepi  where  tlnw  is  obvious 
iu^tiliiation  and  efTiatiiU  of  (lie  t  oinpletion  of  an  ilfivt,  di'siijn  without  dependence 
un  Hyimiietrv  and  l  enterdiiies. 

I  se  the  natural  «ivrn  |)«-rsonality  of  the  site;  demand  that  eaeh  buildinq  contriliute 
to  th  s|Hrial  qiialily  of  the  wln>le  auil  not  Im«  Miinethinf^  apart.* > 

1o  further  their  idea.  Ciassoti  aiul  Ccinder  |)r(»|K)se  the  stnvt*d(%*k 
prineiple  of  expansion.  They  exphut  the  natural  fall  of  the  land  by  pro- 
viilinu  \\\o  huildinus.  one  ahow  tlie  other,  separated  hy  an  u|kmi  {M^destrian 
street  deek. 


BUILDING  PLANNING 

Phnniinu  the  construction  of  a  new  huildinu  is  a  vast,  complicated, 
and  treinc^ndtiusly  iiii|)ortant  task  involving  many  persrins.  What  prevents 
the  task  from  cnerwhehninu  the  planntTs  is  the  critical  influence  that  the 
relatively  simple  client-arehtiect  relationship  evrts  on  tlk*  final  outcome. 
Siirnifieantly  enouuh.  the  comhinacicm  of  the  riuht  architect  and  a  knowl- 
edueahle  client,  effectively  interactint;  and  followint;  a  master  plan  for 
c;im|nis  developmetn.  is  a  n^asonahh*  uuarant<v  that  the  job  will  Ik*  accom- 
plistu^d  to  everyone's  satisfaction.  Toward  this  end.  three  <*h^ments  are 
required.  First,  the  architect  nmst  suitable  -in  the  siMise  that  he  lx»- 
lieves  in  the  cliern's  overall  plan,  is  trusteed  by  the  client,  and  posj^sses 
the  talent  and  technical  capability  essiMuial  to  the  assic;nment.  In  addition, 
the  architect  and  the  client  must  Ik-  able  to  coopt^ate  in  a  forthrit^ht  and 
direct  mantit  r  to  produce  that  special  amal5am  of  understandini?,  en- 
thusiasm, and  talent  required  for  joint  participation  in  creative  efTori. 
SnTond.  the  client  shoidd     an  ex|HTt  in  his  profession  and  should  actively 

»^  QiiotH  in  Kiehard  P.  Dolwr,  A  We  Camfiui  in  Britain:  Idw  of  Comf^uencf  for  the 
I  nitrd  Statrv,  Etimataonol  racalitii*s  lalioratories.  Inc.,  New  York,  PJtij,  p,  :<5. 
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express  hiiiisi^lf  ami  panic ip.iit-  willi  iln*  archilrci  in  ulc-niiryinu  ntvds 
and  translaiinu  thnn  httci  physical  facilities.  'MurcL  ih"se  iwo  most  ini- 
poriani  |R*ople  must  Im'  al)le  to  sit  down  and  nmiually  aeeutuplisli  what 
can  Iksi  U*  descrilKHl  as  .1  nieldinu  of  visions. 

How  ran  ihvsc  duee  lecpiirenienis  of  die  desitrd  elienl-aivhiuri  i-ela« 
dunsliip  U'  achieved/  While  ihere  is  no  easy  way  to  M*leet  an  arcliiieci, 
some  of  the  ut^neral  rnles  which  sluudd  In*  followc^l  and  pitfalls  which  may 
Ik'  avoided  an'  sununarized  in  tin*  strtitin  entitled  Planning  Pointers." 
Another  scTtion.  •'New  Ideas  for  Campus  Buildinus,"  includes  examples 
of  the  ty|r  of  information  with  which  the  edtiratwr^planner  must  \k  familiar 
if  Ih*  is  to  a  knowledtjeaMe  client.  llHMisimj  ihe  riuht  architect  and  InMni*: 
knowledueahle.  actually  secondary  activities  of  the  client,  help  pave  the 
way  and  sup{>ort  his  most  im|M)rtant  function:  cfl'ectively  comnnmicatini; 
with  the  architect.  From  the  client's  fKiint  of  view,  this  pnicessof  conununi- 
cation  is  uentTally  refernnl  to  as  *Muiildinu  protjramim^." 

Programiiift 

HiiMng  pwiffamtffii  is  a  pn>ces>:  of  continuinu  delilKTution  lietw-een  the 
client  and  the  architect.  In  the  cciUise  of  this  process  the  client  conveys 
his  mvds.  pn'fen'nccs,  and  concepts  of  an  intended  Imildinti;  proj;)[ram;  he 
also  ensures  that  the  dialogue  is  correctly  interpreted  in  the  working 
documents.  The  written  portion  of  this  connnunication  process,  commonly 
called  the  'Vducational  s|)ecifications''  or  more  accurately  the  ^Mmilding 
desic^n  prourani/'  consists  of  descriptions,  instructions,  and  suRijestion^ 
relative  to  the  proposed  construction  prepared  l>y  the  ilient  in  advance 
of  the  architectural  planning  process. 

In  ser\inij  his  client,  the  architect  scH-ks  to  achiwe  a  desirable  balance 
aniont;  four  principal  elements: /ww7/ww  (what  the  Iniildinq  should  do); 
tfchnnhgy  (how  the  huildinc  should  Ik*  built  and  how  its  interior  environ- 
ment should  Ih'  controlled):  enmomus  (opportunities  and  restraints  im- 
|)osc*d  by  tht*  budi^^t).  and  eslhehcs  (what  the  buildinq  should  look  like). 
How*  this  balance*  is  accomplished  in  the  final  design  plans  is  largely  a 
matter  of  how  well  tin*  client  expresses  iiis  pn-ferences  and  how  r flectively 
the  architect  carries  <Mit  these  prefenMices  and  employs  the  vision  esst*ntial 
to  cn*ating  true  desiun  quality. 

All  thinus  iKMug  equal,  the  client  gets  as  gcKxl  a  building  as  he  can  com- 
municate to  the  architect.  No  two  architect-client  relationships  arc*  the 
same,  but  if  something  worthwhile  is  10  emer^e  lioth  parties  nuist  jointly 
participate  in  the  creative  effort.  The  client,  who  in  the  collecd^  context 
can  !«•  many  different  iK^ople—presidcnt.  administrator,  planner,  faculty 
meml)er,  etc.— brings  to  the  table  a  unique  operational  approach.  He 
knows  Ijctter  than  anyone  else  the  life  of  the  college,  the  kind  of  routine 
that  is  desired,  and  the  type  of  facil/.Ies  best  suited  to  this  pattern.  Clients 
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can  aiul  shoiihl  t'N|nrss  thriusi  Kcs  in  all  areas  uhm*  their  ntrds,  individual 
tastes,  and  reaetions  can  aH'ect  the  final  d<'sii»n. 

The  architect  will  want  the  client  to  expn'ss  thoroughly  and  coni|)h*l(*ly 
his  needs  and  wants.  Only  wIm  n  the  architect  has  a  clear  and  firm  idea  of 
exactly  uli.ii  is  lu  rded  can  In-  usv  \m  i.ilrnl  to  create  tlu  desired  physical 
environments.  Xcrdless  to  s;iy.  any  airliiteet  worth  his  salt  is  not  i»«>ini?  to 
let  his  talent  Ik'  hanisirunu  liy  a  dtmiineerinu  client.  Yet  on  occasion  an 
architect,  in  an  attempt  to  pleaM\  will  .suppivss  his  owu  views,  thereby 
Ix-couiint?  niert^ly  a  drartsman.  With  the  rii»ht  architect,  a  client  mrd 
seldom  fear  that  he  may  t  xert  too  nmch  contnji  in  presentinc;  his  ^un.v 
Rather,  he  must  avoid  too  timiti  an  appn>ach. 

Much  of  the  coiniminieation  U'twren  architect  and  client  is  through 
coiiftn'iices  and  inftirinal  discussi«)ns.  Ihe  architecr  and  planninu  team 
inemlKTs  should  U-coine  first-name  friends.  Only  \vy  so  doini?  can  the  ex- 
chanue  aiul  interaction  required  for  effective  negotiation  Ix'  accomplished. 

Prior  to  the  talking  staue.  however,  the  client  must  prepare,  with  de« 
lik-iate  tlir>mr|.t,  a  writu^n  dmument  known  as  '^educational  s|KTi(ica- 
tiuns  '  or  a  'iniildinu  desii^n  prouram.'* 

Educational  Specifications 

1  he  term  'U^ducational  s|KTifications,''  while  overly  precise,  is  so  com* 
numly  emplo>*i  d  hy  educators  and  architects  that  it,  rather  than  the  less- 
popular  init  more  accurate  description,  'Mniilding  design  proqram."  is 
used  in  this  work,  liolh  terms  refer  to  the  inexact  process  of  translatint; 
educational  function  into  criteria  for  physical  form.  Throuuh  words  and 
diaurains  the  s|Kciticaticms  attempt  to  identify  (I )  those  institutional  ((oals 
and  philosophy  that  may  influence  facility  de^^^,  (2)  the  people  and  func- 
tions to  Ik*  acconmiodtUed.  and  (3j  the  kind  of  environment  the  educator- 
planner  ferls  is  required.  Thv  tone  of  the  s|X'ci  Heat  ions  should  sut^trest 
what  the  facilities  shouhl  //«  rather  than  what  they  should  he,  Emphasi/inK 
intt^nded  fftrformame  ch-arly  places  the  sixTifications  within  the  purxiew 
of  the  educator  and  h  aves  the  sfHTifics  of  the  physical  solution  primarily 
to  the  architect. 

riir  M  «>iK'  of  the  s|HTificati<ms  statement  may  ranqe  from  strictly  techni- 
cal instructions  to  a  tjeneral  liackuround  statement  of  the  academic  require- 
ments that  must  iK^coiisiden^d  in  the  desiqn  of  the  environment.  The  topics 
are  uenerally  those  which,  hy  \  irtue  of  the  institution's  interest,  knowledue, 
or  special  neetis,  warrant  clarification  and  discussion  with  the  architect. 
Although  translation  details  are  usuully  left  to  the  expcTtise  of  the  architect, 
the  institution  should  feel  free  to  comment  on  any  and  all  asptxts  of  huild- 
inu  desien  since  the  educational  specifications,  to  a  lari^e  detpre,  constitute 
the  **. .  .  Iiaftis  for  providing  a  huildint;  that  works  in  every  sense/'" 


"  Pru-r  D.  Paal»  ''Expressing  Educational  Rrquiremmu/*  AW  J*fianal,  July  1967. 
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Good  educational  specifications  are  said  to  be  characterized  by'': 

— A  statement  cS  program  needs  (detaib  of  design  methods  remain  the  pren^ative 

of  the  architect) 
— Oarity  and  concisencu 

— position  which  encourages  creative  thinking  and  cooperation 

--^Complete  coverage  of  the  scope  of  immediate  and  future  educational  needs  (to 

insure  the  planning  of  adaptable  and  functional  facilities) 
— Content  based  on  a  fully  defined  curriculum 

— Inclusion  of  the  vse%vs  of  the  education  profession,  particularly  the  faculty 
— Avoidance  of  rigid  prescription 

—A  constant  outlook  for  creating  flexibility  and  adapubility. 


"  Adapted  fhmi  Dwayne  E*  Gardner.  "Do*s  and  Don*ts  of  Educational  Spedflcatiom^** 
Anuricon  School  Bomd  Jounud^  vol*  148,  June  1964,  pp*  17*19. 
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CKor  the  ycMis,  (ollrt;rs  and  univrrsituvs  have  pn^pan^d  a  vast  nuinl)er 
of  educational  sptTifications  with  varynis  degrees  of  succnts.  Useful  as 
nuKlels  are  those  workable  procedures  thai  have  U-eii  slowly  develoix-d 
throuuh  nuiltiple  application  and  continual  review  and  upgradinQ.  The 
architectural  design  prot;raiuini;  prtn^edures  at  the  University  of  Utah, 
for  i  xaaiple,  cleuionMiiate  how  a  carefully  pre|ian*d  format  may  Ik*  used 
to  presiMU  ''all  available  information  concerning  the  needs  which  must  lie 
fultilled  and  the  functions  which  are  essential  to  the  propostnl  building/' 

In  preparinu  the  following  coin|x)site  outline,  a  nunilxT  of  formalized 
and  usled  procedun^s  for  building  prograimng  have  Uvn  reviewed.  The 
list  is  not  necessarily  complete  for  every  building  program  nor  is  it  suitable 
for  every  iy|)e  of  facility,  yet  it  does  suggest  the  nature  and  scope  of  topics 
most  frequently  cited  in  the  Uiter  written  educational  specifications. 
Four  levels  of  commentary  are  required:  (I)  campus  or  institutional,  (2) 
total  building,  (3)  organizational  divisions  which  can  \k  logically  grouped 
toueihcr  bceaust*  of  their  functional  and  operational  similarities,  and  (4) 
rooni*(v|K*  areas.  The  rtvsulting  matrix  of  information  is  illustrated  in 
ligure  \l-4» 

1.  Identification 

Kaih  it^'vl  of  rommentary- campus,  biiihlini;,  the  on^anizational  division,  and 
spact*  within  tht-  huildint(  '.should  be  carrfully  (*stablish(*d  by  namr  and  such  other 
idrntifvini;  ^actors  as  location,  organizational  status,  definition*  components,  jurisdic* 
ticm,  etc. 


2.  Role,  Justlflcatlont  and  priorities 

*I  hi*  roll*  of  the  project  in  the  ovtTall  campus  d(*siftn  should  be  briefly  explained  and 
iiistifti'ci.  Justification  may  be  made  on  the  basis  of  nec(*ssary  organ izational  structure 
i»r  in  terms  of  expected  contribution  or  fiincti4mal  requirements. 

In  the  likt^lihood  that  available  funds  pmve  inadequate  to  complete  the  facilities 
as  originally  envisioned,  a  statement  of  priorities  and  modifications  to  be  follo%«red 
as  mnnt'tury  lonstraints  are  encounten*d  is  valuable  in  ^ivinf(  structure  to  what 
other%vise  might  liecome  a  chaotie  and  undisciplined  situation. 

3.  General 

In  tnis  an  a,  attention  should  be  given  to  enomeratmg  those  elem(*nts  of  institu* 
tional  philosophy*  history,  policy,  and  practice  likely  to  give  gentTal  direction  and 
guidance  to  planning  and  design  eflbrts.  Some  of  the  elements,  best  expressed  in 
ti*rms  of  the  campus  as  a  whole  or  the  total  build<««^  program,  need  not  bi*  detailed 


"  Bruce  H.  Jensen,  Anhmtutat  Deu^n  hogramminfi  Guide^  Campus  Planning  Depart* 
ment.  University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  n.d.,  p.  2. 
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fcir  indiviiltial  ruuiii  t>|H-s.  r.xaiiiplc  s  iirtn|U(  s  wliirh  may  Im'  disk  ussra  imiudr: 
—Educational  uhjrctivini  and  acadcmir  philustiphy 

-  Rcirnt  dis«*t  rniblc*  trrndn  in  rurrii  uluin  olff  rings,  cuunw  contf  nt,  cnrollmcnls, 
etc. 

General  learning  climate  d(*Hjrt*d 

-  Kelatit»n!iliip  iN-tween  stiid(*nc  and  t(*aeher  in  the  classnNiin 

-  Emphanis  to  In-  placed  on  coiiipiifiT^aHsistetl  imtructiim  and  audiovisual  aids 

-  Faculty*statf  ielatJ""diii« 

Relationnliip  iif  departments  to  liuildini?,  'lepurtments  to  institution,  building  to 
in<ititut.on,  etc. 

-  Student^faciiUy  relationnliip  outside  the  classroom 
•I^*nKtli  of  instructional  day 

— Overall  tiexihiltty  of  curriculum 
Academic  and  administrative  organization  concepts 

-  Kiveptivity  ot  institution  to  innovation  and  change 

Stfidf*iil  lite  oil  campuH  (tlein-«-e  ol*  privacy  aflfordrd,  freedom  albwed,  resident 
versus  commuttT.  institutional  student  s^-rvices  provided,  etc.) 

-  Positiim  toward  principle  of  clustering  versus  integrating  different  institutional 
fMnrt!'»ns 

Stale  of  institutional  o|i«'ratit>m  (expecteil  total  enrollment,  student-faculty 
ratio,  growth  rate,  proportion  hmigfte'd  for  organized  research,  etc.) 
C^tiniinunity  service  function  of  institution. 

4.  Architectural  excell  ence 

The  construction  Iniom  on  college  campus<*s  has  created  an  exceptional  opportunity 
for  good  architiTture.  Wherras  a  typical  campus  plan  formerly  was  implemented 
over  a  ptTiod  of  many  years  on  a  piiremeal  building-by-building  basis,  entire  new 
campuses  are  now  being  enxted  all  at  once.  Now,  too,  large  additions  arc  being  made 
to  rapidly  expanding  existing  plants.  Such  larger  scale  construction  has  caused 
college  administrators  to  take  a  more  careful  look  at  the  mrd  and  desirability  of 
extending  quality  to  include*  beauty  and  excellence.  Increasingly  it  is  being  recognized 
that  architectural  form  can  express  a  great  deal  about  the  beliefs  and  central  values 
of  an  institution.  Kducatots  realize  that  distinguished-looking  buildings  reflect  their 
own  as  well  as  the  architect's  ideals.  Institutions  that  strive  for  high  standards  hi 
education  can  liaidly  si*ttle  fur  less  than  superior  campus  architecture. 

The  contributions  of  dc*sign  excellence  are  implicit  in  the  remarks  by  Harold  B. 
Gores,  prtniident  of  the  Tducational  rarilities  laboratories,  at  a  recent  design  awards 
ceremony. 

— .\  good  college  building  fu-st  of  all  contributes  effec  tively  to  the  learning  process* 
In  addition,  it  perfonns  the  tasks  assigned  to  it  and  can  mect»  with  equal  facil- 
ity,  future  ne(*ds. 

—A  graceful  and  sensitive  educational  building  can  endow  iu  neighborhood  ivith 

a  measure  ctf  dignity  and  delight. 
—Buildings  of  dignity  provide  the  community  with  pleasure  and  pride  in  achieve- 

roetit. 

-Superior  campus  design  helps  establish  an  overall  climate  of  excellence  which 
shapes  and  supports  the  exptrtations  and  efforts  of  students  and  faculty. 
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—Thv  lasiiiiK  physit  al  nature*  of  l\S.  c(ill(*i((*s  siTvcs  as  an  ondtirini?  symbol  of 
national  cultiirr,  AImi.  and  miirt*  im|)f>rtantlyi  rul|c^<*  buildhifts  tramunit  tKc 
valu<*s  uf  this  culture  to  Hiiccmiing  grnrrationsJ^ 

Thvrv  Ls»  of  course,  no  svt  [>alt<*m  of  rxrellence  in  tlu*  arts;  cxcrllcncc  in  an*hittH:ture 
has  ffrcat  diversity.  Other  than  whatever  is  de8if(m*d  be  functionally  UM*ftil,  there  are 
no  rt*striclions«  no  limits.  No  hard-and-fast  rules  no\-em  those  who  strive  for  dt^siffn 
excellrnce.  Instead,  they  are  Kuid<*d  by  an  appreciation  of  excellence  and  the  ability 
to  recnfcnixe  superior  desin;n  quality. 

Educators  and  planneis  who  aspire  to  the  hi^lu^st  stantlards  of  architecture  can 
bef^in  by  studyini?  and  visiting  thr.ar  campuses  on  which  superior  desii^  have  Inrn 
created.  Educational  facilities  dtYm<*d  outstandinf^  are  often  cited  for  awards.'* 
Arcliit(*ctural  exeell<*nce  on  campus(*8  is  also  frequently  revi<*wt"d,  althoui^h  too  ofU*n 
tu  terms  of  purely  physical  crittYta,  in  such  joumab  as  Arehiiniufat  Rftard  and  Anhi^ 
Uctufd  Forum, 

In  any  study  of  superior  archittxture,  attention  must  bi*  given  to  more  than  external 
form.  Since  beaut\*  of  form  and  design  is  most  easily  recoio^tzed,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  expn*ss  appreciation  of  arehitiTture  in  terms  of  the  visible  physical  f(*ature8.  Yet 
excellent  architcTture  has  other  qualities.  Aiooug  these  are  functional  eflicit*ncy  and 
the  dc*i^ec*  to  which  the  d(*8ign  suits  its  environment.  *rhe  components  of  a  building 
and  its  snrroundinKs  should  of  cours<*  fx*  fully  int<*gratc*d  to  produce  a  comfortable 
and  harmcmious  wliolt*.  Fh*xibility  and  low  cost,  as  well  as  completion  of  the  job  on 
time,  are  also  elements  uf  architectural  exci^llence.  Possibly  even  lack  of  distinction 
may  In*  important.  Consider  an  unobtrusive  Ituiler  house:  .\n  architecturally  excellent 
one  w*ould  not  bi*  noticed. 


5«  Ecological  consldenitions  (site  planniiig) 

Each  building  must  of  course  be  designed  in  harmony  with  the  overall  campus 
tnaster  plan.''  Consequently,  the  master  plan  and  its  relationship  to  individual 
buildings  under  consideration  should  be  discussed  first,  followed  by  a  detailed  review 
of  the  environmental  factors  that  may  influence  the  design.  Topics  likely  to  be  im- 
portant are  traffic  circulatioti  and  parking,  main  traffic  arttTi<*8,  topography,  drainage, 
major  utility  lines,  adjacent  buildings  (proximity,  height,  exterior  architecture,  etc.), 
tree  groupings,  and  potential  expansion  areas.  Where  applkrable,  the  effect  of  con* 
struction  on  existing  buildings  and  their  functions  and  on  campus  traffic  should  be 
discussed. 


I*  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education,  ExceU 
tenet  in  Design^ A  Xnv  Potential  on  the  American  Campus^  U.S.  Government  Pirinting  office, 
Washington,  D.  C,  1%7,  pp.  9-1 1. 

I*  For  example,  29  award<^winning  projecu  (out  of  2ri8  entries)  arc  described  in  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  publication,  f966  Design  Award  Program.  (.See  bibliography 
for  details.) 

Conditions  of  contiguous  sunroundings  affecting  building  design  are  usually  de* 
scribed  in  the  overall  campus  plan.  Because  of  the  importance  of  conveying,  from  the 
outset,  a  complete  and  accurate  picture  of  the  htat  scene,  one  campus  architect  feels 
that  during:  early  stages  all  drawings  should  include  adjoining  buildings  and  other 
existing  stnicturct. 
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6.  Functional  requirements 

a.  Activitifs:  Tlu-  function  the  buildiniq:  will  st-rvf  is  pnibably  more  important  to 
desiRn  tlian  all  other  factors  comlitneci,  Thv  l>est  possible  desiRn  will  Ik*  forthcoming 
only  if  the  an  hitei  t  has  a  sewitive  undrrstandinc^  of  the  activities  which  are  to  take 
place  in  eac  h  space  of  a  Kiv«-n  facility.  Both  the  o%t'rall  c^ducation  program  scheduled 
for  the  buildinff  as  a  whole  and  the  activities  to  take  place  in  each  major  division 
and  area  should  t>e  explaineii  in  detail.  The  cnlucator  lias  no  greater  responsibility 
than  the  careful  preparation  of  thc*se  siMvifications. 

b.  Kelationshipft*  A  di»scription  f>f  the  functional,  administratis,  and  spatial 
intern  lationsliips  within  not  only  levels  but  also  superior  and  subordinate  elements 
that  may  have  a  bearing  on  the  organization  of  space,  communications.  «nd  trafltc 
patterns.  Diagrams  may  lie  useful  to  supplement  the  tiescription. 

c.  People:  A  description  and  vaunt  of  the  fainilty,  administrative  staff,  and  students 
who  will  iKcupy  the  space  under  consideration,  together  with  peak  load  data  and 
any  other  relevant  intormalion  that  will  assist  the  architect  to  completely  understand 
tlie  nature  ol  the  of  <  opanis  and  their  use  of  the  building. 

d.  Flexibility:  Some  indication  of  anticipated  variations  in  teaching  materials  and 
techniques  and  in  class  size  that  may  require  multi*use  or  convertible  space.  Attitudes 
toward  open  space,  utility  cha8*»s  and  cores,  and  the  use  of  mo\-ablc  partitions;  con* 
sideration  to  Ix'  givi-n  to  acoustics  and  visual  division  of  space;  and  future  develop- 
ments that  may  require  changes  or  n  nder  existing  designs  obsolete. 


7.  Space  requirements 

a.  An-a:  .\  list  of  the  number  of  required  rooms  by  type  and  size  (assignable  area). 
Dtntired  ratio  ot  building  area  types:  for  example,  assignable  square  feet  to  grass 
<tf|ii2r;r  f;vt  (one  ratio  for  the  entire  buiMing  is  usually  adequate). 

b.  Spatial  relationships:  Both  verbal  and  diagrammatic  descriptbns  of  the 
functional  and  physical  relationships  between  spaces  within  an  entire  building, 
within  each  department,  and  between  rooms  of  various  types;  and  circulation  pattern 
requirements. 


8.  Environment 

For  each  room  type,  a  Kcneral  description  is  needed  ol  the  ?**!no8pherc  or  character 
of  the  space  in  terms  ol  its  shape,  materials,  lighting,  color,  acoustics,  and  thermal 
requirements  (see  last  part  of  this  chapter  for  a  detailed  discussion  of  these  factors). 
Items  which  should  be  described  include: 

a.  Quality:  .\ny  special  quality,  feeling,  or  character  that  the  space  should  convey 
to  the  occupant. 

b.  Layout:  Recommendations  and  restrictions  regarding  room  dimension  or  shape, 
number  of  student  stations  and  sUtion  locations;  special  requirements  for  window 
and  door  locations:  and  preference  for  flat,  stepped,  or  sloped  floors.  Unless  special 
requirements  or  restrictions  are  Involved,  details  should  be  omitted.  An  exception: 
the  results  of  detailed  layout  studies  that  take  into  account  the  activity,  occupantt, 
equipment,  and  need  for  functional  flexibility  (see  chapter  X). 
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V.  M.iirri.il:  A  clt*|iiiiMtiiiii  of  s|M*t'ial  n*f|iiin'iiiriiiH  for  finiHlit^s  and  surface  trcal- 
iiu*nl  uf  \vcUls«  llours«  vrilinan,  aiitl  wurkinji;  Murfatrs.  iKi  tliry  iu*t*d  tu  Im*  rcmlani  tu 
clinnirals.*  ScTattii  n*!<iHiani'  \onn*lliTiinK.* 

(I.  LiffliiinK  and  ctilor:  SpirificaliimM  for  natural  and  arlifirial  lii(hl,  l>*pi^  (Huort*sc*c*nc 
or  UK  undent  rut),  dit'fH't  i»t  indii  tvl,  liN  atiuu,  luuiin<ttiiui  Irvcl,  di*sirt*d  contrasi; 
t'J:*niitit'alion  of  visual  wtirk  Murfacvs  to  Im*  uuihI  hri^tuly  Uluiniu.iioti:  arras  wli«*n* 
fflan*  and  shadows  uiusl  Ik*  rlhuiuaird;  s|M*t'ial  Im'alions  for  switclif*s,  and  what  nilors 
if  any  an*  lo  In*  used  in  d(*sit;nalcHi  lin  ations. 

(*.  Arouslics:  Sp«*titk*alionH  for  dislrihulion  of  rrflrclivi*  and  al)sorplivt*  tnatmab, 
soiuid  iisulalion  iM  lwtrn  siMt'csi,  fkiund  s>*Hic*ia<t,  and  ollic*r  sptH*ial  nc*i*ds. 

f.  riirmial:  Krquin^imls  for  itniipcTatun*,  liuinidily,  air  rlrt*ulalion,  and  odor 
cuntrul. 


9.  Technical 

An  ilruii/rd  list  ol  tirlinical  rix|uin*UK*nis  fur  individual  iuvn*,  VUv  following  sluHild 
In*  itu'ludcd  wlirn*  applicable*: 

a.  hr|uiptnrnt  and  fumisliinus:  Equipment  is  i^iittTally  \*ic*wtHl  as  all  flx(*d  itt*ins 
(«*  v.,  ('al*ini*ls  and  sinks)  and  iii*uis  with  major  ulilily  t*unm*t*lions  (e.^.,  shop  niachimm 
ami  srirnlifir  apparatus),  whiii*  furnishings  i^onsisl  mainly  (»f  furniluro  and  such 
apiNHunnrnts  as  iirap«Ti(*s,  rarpt*iin^«  wasichaskrls,  oii*.  Overall  considerations  may 
iia  Sudi*  commrniarv  tm  quality  and  cost,  durabilily,  cast*  of  cleaning;,  slandardixaliun, 
|N»rial»iliiv,  adapiahilily,  and  ailjusialiiliiy.  Special  aiirniion  should  hi*  ffivrn  to 
descriptions  of  tHiueationai  display  s>*stems,  iMith  nunprt}j(*ct(*d  (chalkboards,  tack- 
InmhIs,  uuNiels,  miNiular  d(*inunstration  carts)  and  pnije(*te<i  (motion  picliirt*s  and 
television). 

b.  Ehrtrical:  Numbt*r«  location,  lu*i((lit  above  floor,  and  voitoKe  for  clt^clrical 
outlets.  Location  and  source  for  sound,  teh*vi8iun,  teh*phone,  and  intercommunication 
system  outlets. 

c.  Mechanical  and  plumbint;:  Air*conditioninf{  and  ventilation  requlrrmc*nta; 
plumbini^  outh-t"),  drains,  t-tc:  spt*cial  n*quirements  for  radiation  shielding;,  electronic 
influence  ctmtrol,  and  inft*ctious  dis(*ase  istdation. 


10.  Miscellaneous 

.SptTirK*ations  for  any  number  of  additional  design  featun*s,  includini;  pnivisions 
for  the  handicapp«*d,  fire-pn*vention  apparatus,  storage  areas,  building  si-curity, 
alarm  systems,  safety  devices,  emergency  lighting,  vi oration  control,  etc.  A  clieck  of 
local  building  codes  will  often  reveal  other  special  requirements.  If  consideration 
is  to  be  given  to  modular  design  (orderly  organiasation  of  components  by  means  of  a 
common  dimensional  unit  wherever  practical),  recommendations  should  !)e  included 
in  this  section. 


Planning  Pointers 


There  is  no  single  correct  way  to  plan  a  building— some  general  rules, 
perhaps  a  few  warnings,  but  no  magic  formula  guaranteeing  success.  Not 


even  all  questums  tMii  U-  autU  ipairtl.  Bui  answers  to  some  of  tin*  most 
fn-qnently  asked  are  worthy  of  attention.  In  selectintj  the  followmi;  tips 
or  qiiides  from  a  nuniU-i*  of  sources,  only  thost*  ideas  and  ntrommendations 
that  apiKMf  to  Im'  pariHuI.niy  miuikI  have  Uvn  inchided.  The  list  is  not 
meant  to  Ik*  all-ineUisive. 

Cliuuiut/i  an  auhitVit.  In  n*qarcl  to  tht*  evueial  choice  of  an  architect, 
formal  architectural  conipctition.  while  not  overly  |M>pnlar,  is  tin*  one  cut- 
andnlrted  metluKl  which  may  W  \\un\\  the  troul>le.  l'**ini?  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects'  (AIA)  code  for  coniiKMiiions,  the  client  hires  a 
professional  advisor,  iip|K>ints  a  jury,  and  invites  architects  to  submit 
desii;ns  lusetl  on  prcuuiounciHl  sptrilications.  In  his  iMNiklet,  Vmr  Building 
and  tour  Archttnt,  Ilirtiald  (:anl)y  states,  .  .  the  formal  competition  is 
the  nearest  thinu  to  a  sun*lirt*  system  for  attaining  superior  architecture— a 
system  that  lets  ilie  client  s<*e  a  facsimile  of  the  pnxiuct  iK^fon*  a  designer 
is  st'lecicci  and  pn^vidcs  a  panel  of  expe  rts  to  Ruide  the  choice.  It  is  especially 
wHUsuited  to  pul>lic  projects;  it  is,  after  all,  a  particularly  democratic  way 
to  pick  architects,  and  it  also  takes  some  of  the  political  pressure  off  the 
public  client.  Most  iiufxirtant,  it  often  leads  to  a  fn^shness  and  excitement 
not  often  found  in  public  IniiUlinirs.""*  One  drawback:  The  expensive 
and  tinie-consuminit  task  of  submittint;  an  entry  sometimes  tends  to 
eliminate  the  Imsier,  InMter  known  firms  ihat  simply  do  not  have  time  to 
speculate-.  Probably  the  most  olnious  rc^ason  to  consider  architwtural 
competition  is  that  it  provides  an  opportunity  to  search  for  interestini?  and 
unconventional  approaches  to  relatively  simple  projects. 

Visiting  other  campuses  in  search  of  ideas.  Just  alxjut  everyone  aRrees  that 
austerity  in  planninu  can  Ik*  costly  in  the  lon^  run.  Visits  to  other  campuses 
are  frequently  bypassed  iHTausc*  of  their  cost.  Such  an  attitude  is  false 
economy.  The  planner  who  firmly  intends  to  have  a  uwid  building  erected 
and  is  willinij  unabashedly  to  pick  the  brains  of  accessible  experts,  visit 
new  campus  buildings,  and  systematically  record  his  ol>ser\'ations  will 
reap  ideas  th.ii  far  outweiRh  travel  expenses.  On  any  tour,  functionalism 
should  Ik»  prol)ed:  Hw%»  .uid  why  is  the  buildinj;  performing  Ijctter  or 
worse  than  exptxted?  What  innovative  ideas  are  working  well,  which  ones 
are  not?  Information  on  costs  of  construction,  furnishiuRs,  and  equipment 
can  most  useful.  Arranaements  should  I xr  made  to  interv  iew  the  campus 
planninu  olficer,  the  architect,  the  contractor,  faculty  memlMrrs,  students, 
and  sometimes  maintenance  staff  meinlR^rs  to  ascertain  viewpoints  on  what 
wrnt  right  and  what  went  wronR.  Such  a  procedure  may  seem  tedious, 
but  the  mon»  knowledcje  a  planner  obtains  the  less  likely  he  will  l)C  to 
make  mistakes  in  his  own  planning  process. 


Canby,  lour  Building  and  tour  Architect^  op.  cit.,  p.  2. 
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Aftfnatsntg  ni\tiNjii  hulritNgs.  '\\s  |>^irt  of  tlic  \i\v  jiulysis  on  your  own 
campus^  any  cKistinu  Iniildiuus  on  thv  site  should  Im*  appraist^d  ami  their 
IMMrntial  utility  for  the  collci»r  r«uvfully  (Stiuiaird.  In  eonsidc^rinu:  such 
facilittt^  ditTf  is  a  stnwn;  tt^uptation  to  c*quatr  Vxistint^'  with  *|K'nuanrnt/ 
Surh  a  temptation  should  Ir  rarrfully  a\oidfd.  Many  yrars  of  Mnakini^  do' 
with  a  white  elephant  may  use  up  more  in  maintenance  funds  and  |)sychic 
energy  than  would  a  completely  new  structure/* 

('nmolltfijf  otxts.  The  itn|K)rtance  of  cost  control  cannot  U'  uvcn'iupha- 
si/c  d.  Kstunated  project  costs  unist  Iw  nc»t  only  completely  and  accurately 
detined  hut  also  include  e.sc«ilation  factors  in  accord  with  the  constniction 
si'hedule  and  ex|K'Ctc'd  coui|)letion  <late.  TUr  joli  u(  the  architects  as  ex- 
pressed hy  one  ohser\er.  is  to  **place  thinus  in  pro|KT  |KTS|HTti\(\  to  scale 
the  project  to  the  aUocated  huduet  and  to  explain  that  the  client  cannot 
exiMTt  the  Taj  Mahal  for  S3  a  scpiare  f<x>t/*  IVcpiemly  this  process  may 
recpiire  that  the  client  adjust  his  thinkiiiu  in  terms  of  size  of  the  huildinc; 
or  in  terms  of  materials  or  Iniildinu  niethcKls  to  uschI.  It  is  essential  that 
hoth  the  architect  and  client  talk  almiit  the  same  huildint^  and  not  try  to 
fool  one  another  as  to  their  true  intentions.  The  client  and  architect  should 
carefully  revic^w  the  project  Iniduet.  for  once  a  contract  is  sit(ne<l  the 
architect  should  Ir  exixrted  to  accept  huduet  restraints  as  a  <lesit;n  oU 
jective.  The  architect,  pnlerahly  with  the  help  of  a  qualified  cost  consult- 
ant, should  devehip  a  cost  hrcMkdown  at  the*  end  t»f  each  major  (lesion 
staue,  then,  in  consultation  with  the  client,  determine  whatever  n^vision 
or  ii|Klatint;  may  Ih'  ntTessary.  Throiiuhout  the  design  stage,  the  ai;ret*d- 
ti|Km  Iniduet  can  Ir  maintaine<l  hy  constantly  n^viewinir  chanoes  and 
additions.  Frank  (irad  &  Sons  of  Newark.  N.J.,  call  this  'Mhe  *creep  static, 
for  all  those  little  things  cnvpint(  in  can  in*  the  gnMtc*st  factor  afl(*cting 
costs/* 

VMnduf'tinti  reneus,  (!onstant  review  thnnigh  all  stages  shtniM  Ih»  the 
o|MTational  slogan.  F.ach  stage -programing,  schematic,  <lesign  develop- 
ment, contract  dcx^innents.  Itnal  cost  estimate,  and  construction  demands 
the  can^fid  attention  of  planner,  architect,  and  administrator  if  appmpriate 
adjiistinc^nts  are  to  Ik'  made  and  actions  kept  in  line  with  iigrt*ements.  At 
the  conipleticm  of  each  stage,  it  is  prohahly  desiralilc  that  a  cost  estimate 
\k*  made,  togiMher  with  evaluation  and  approval  of  any  consequential 
program  changes.  Appro\-aI  signatnn\s  are  useful  to  verify  agnriiieiits. 
Part  of  this  review  is  simply  explaining  and  clarifyittg  what  is  going  on, 
particularly  as  it  relates  to  flnal  constrtiction.  From  experience,  planners 


Ckimmunity  Collt^r  Planning  Cfntnr  on  Community  CkillrRr  Farilittrs,  Hatmns 
afid  Pleinnin^,  Srhool  of  Education,  Stanford  Univmlty,  Stanford,  Calif.,  19«i«»,  p.  441. 
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have  round  that  thf  umph*  iiicxari  the  rt'view  process,  the  mow  misunder- 
standing  and  misinformation  dewlop,  and  consequently,  the  more  dissatis* 
factum  anions  those  tnvoIvi*d.  DouhleMrheckins  can  help  prevent  numerous 
small  mistakes  that  could  made  if  a  review  of  all  of  the  thousands  of 
details  is  left  tt>  the  architect.  Keeptnu  everyone  infornu*d  and  chtxkinR 
rei^ularly  are  the  irst  ways  to  insure  a  huildtnu  consistent  with  ewryone's 
understanding  of  its  function,  design*  and  cost. 

Saiing  ttnte.  With  escalatino;  land  prices  and  construction  cosUt«  saving 
lime  means  saving  money.  One  California  district  is  reported  to  ha\*e 
saved  the  equivalent  of  the  cost  of  an  entire  huildinu  ••y  carefully  selecting 
and  purchasint^  a  campus  site  ahead  of  time.  At  an  annual  escalation  of 
5  |M'rcent«  a  l*year  delay  in  a  S4  million  facility  project  would  mean  the 
loss  of  S2tN>.(RH).  This  amount*  converted  to  huildins  area«  n^presents  the 
loss  of  approximately  one  faculty  otiice  each  wirk  or  enouj^h  money  to 
furnish  one  f.iculty  ollire  generously  for  each  day  of  delay.  In  view  of  the 
im|Mirtance  of  streauilinim;  planninc;  and  savini;  time*  Bruce  H.  Jensen  of 
the  University  of  l*tah  makes  the  following  suQ[gestions: 

-Ket'p  till*  H(*riHionmakrrs  and  planners  in  cknr  touch.  \  Rood  organizational 
ari:*ni(('mt*iit  is  to  havt'  the*  administrator  and  planner  cmly  one  step  away  from 
the  university  prrsidmt  or  chancellor. 

— Anticipate  the  prerequisites.  I'se  the  fiscal  plan  to  anticipate  when  to  start  preparing 
a  iNjildinit  design  pm^ram  or  (*ducational  specifications.  .\8  soon  as  approval  to 
pruc(*t*d  with  the  projtTt  is  i^iven,  the  completed  design  program  should  be  ready 
for  immediate  use  hy  the  archittTt.  If  possible,  in%*olve  the  architect  in  the  pro- 
graming stage. 

—Anticipate  special  needs  and  approvals  such  as  city  toning,  preferred  access  routes. 
State,  county,  and  city  roads  and  freeways  and  their  capacities,  sewer  and  storm 
drainage  connections  and  capacities,  electrical  substation  capacities,  etc.  Lead 
time  is  impcurtant.  .\t  tht*  present  time,  delivery  on  some  electrical  materials,  for 
csfampie,  can  be  si»  much  as  a  year  or  more. 

-  Don't  let  what  can  l>e  labeled  the  slow  'Umtitutwnal  tempo""  cause  the  program  to 
suffer.  1  here  can  l>e  a  tendency  in  large  institutions  to  feel  no  urgency  for  prompt 
decisions.  Thv  attitude  of  ''what  >'ou  can't  do  today  can  wait  until  tomorrow** 
will  cost  the  expansion  program  money.'** 

Engifieeun^  design.  The  importance  of  !3[ood  enifineerinK  design  in  modern 
educational  huildinqs  is  m)t  always  reco^ni/ed.  In  a  science  Imilding,  for 
example,  the  heatings  ventilating,  and  air«conditionin|i;  can  quite  easily 
amount  to  25  percent  or  more  of  the  buildinft  dollar.  Similarly,  the  plumb« 


Bruce  H.  Jensen,  ''Administrative  Responslbilides  During  Plant  Expansion/*  in 
ChaUrt^nft  a  \w  Fuiurr,  paper  presented  at  the  I9b9  College  and  University  Conference 
and  Exposition  sponsored  b>'  Amniran  Xehtytt  and  Vnimsity^  Buttenheim  Publishing 
Company,  New  York,  l%9,  pp.  i1- W. 
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inu  tan  .iituuih  Ioi  jtmilKT  Ifi  |HTcrnL  ihr  Hcrirical  |K>rtion  for  12  |xt« 
cent,  and  the  structural  |M>iiion  lor  anotlicT  Ifi  iti  2»  fx^nvni.  Sinrr  tht*si» 
perccnta«i  s  w  ill  total  considtTalily  iiiurf  than  half  of  the  total  cx|)f  iicliturt\ 
t  neiuc  c  rin^  dc  siun  isuf  vit.d  iui|)ortance.  (amsi-qiu  ntly,  tin-  planne  r  should 
know  thr  rapabiiitirs  of  ihc  vuv^iiicvi  uwf  oruMui/aliou  to  Ik*  assm  iatrd  with 
thr  prtijcct  as  well  as  hv  knows  the  aliilitirs  of  ihf  architect. 

Prefmifig  (mtrat  t  (hiumrnfs.  It  is  ^iMUTally  a^rct^l  that  the  greatest  wc^atxin 
in  adininisterin^  the  construction  phascN  of  a  project  is  a  Rood  set  of  con- 
tract documenT<  In  ilevelopini{  the  drawinn^  and  spt  cifications  the  archi- 
tect and  his  coustdtants  should  try  to  anticipate  |)roi>lems  and  develop 
criteria,  stipulations,  and  systems  to  protect  the  client  in  the  event  of  difli« 
cidties  and  nilsunderstanduius»  After  the  contract  is  signed,  the  con- 
tractor-I  Kcause  he  is  in  the  driver's  seat— is  in  a  fxisition  to  call  for  cost 
hikf  s.  To  maintain  original  budget  futures,  then  fore.  it  is  helpful  in  most 
instances  to  s|KTify  unit  prices  in  the  contract.  All-round,  sound  advice 
rcQardinu  loastruction  cost-controK  particularly  useful  durinir  th«-  pn  para- 
titMi  of  drawings  and  sfx  cifications,  shtiuld  Ik'  obtained  directly  from  the 
contractors. 

Conci  iniiiii  the  format  of  s(Mcifications.  GeorRc  S.  ClampU  II  &  Asso- 
ciates of  Chattauooqa.  Tenn./-*  recommends  the  ''or  appro\rd  equal'' 
type  in  which  all  substitutions  are  submitted  and  acted  upon  Ix^fore  the 
bid  date.  This  procedun*  not  only  provides  the  client  with  the  mavimum 
advantages  competitive  biddini;  offers,  but  also  eliminates  conflicts  owr 
approval  of  sulisiitutions  that  can  arise  Ix^wc^en  construction  and  desii^n 
teams  afUT  the  contract  price  has  lK*en  fixed. 

A  specification  cannot  Ik?  written  which  is  loncc  enough,  detailed  enouqh, 
or  accurate  enough  to  make  a  crook  honest:  on  the  other  hand,  an  honest 
contractor  does  not  need  fivi*  /olumt^s  of  spcTifications  to  force  him  to  per- 
form honestly.  Ck)nst^uently.  specifications  should  lie  kept  as  succinct 
as  possible.  They  should  include  drawing  schedules  as  well  as  catalot; 
names  lunnliers.  and  piTformance  data.  In  other  words,  only  those  items 
«>f  workmanship  techniqtie  and  methods  should  Ik*  included  that  experi- 
ence has  indicated  mrd  to  Ix*  spelled  out  in  order  to  cet  the  desind  jub 
done. 

S>lfctwg  a  conttacior.  The  ins  and  outs  of  single*  and  multiple  biddini^ 
and  contractinq  are  exceptionally  complicated  and  fraught  with  pitfalls, 
unresolved  issues,  and  leijal  nuances.  One  of  the  few  documents  which 
attempts  to  evaluate  objectively  alternative  proceditres  and  make  recom- 
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liiciuljtioiis  hits  At  tUis  uinr  a  irsiiii  irtl  iImi il»iitiiiii.  1liis  stiulv  pnivults 
a  tomiH'lIina  linr  cif  rr.i«minu  loi  a  Miiult-  irs|MHJMl>lr  ilitrrt'^r  |inivu|i'cl 
liy  a  siiiulf  loiitiMn  sysK  iii.  Ilsinri  illy  wlirii  priijrus  aiv  Kiiuo  .mil  mm- 
pltcauul.  thr  mrcl  lit  a  Mimir  acimiiiisiialiw  auiluMiiy  to  ovrrsi  t-  |>ni|M'r. 
ollirinU.  ;tn<l  liiiic  ly  coinplrtiun  ol  wmk  a|i|M'ais  t  \iiU  in. 

Willi  iru*ii«l  t«>  M'liTiinu  a  lontrac  tm  tiimnuli  o|m*ii  rom|K  iiiivf  liicUlinu. 
thi'  fiilliminu  advicr  is  a\ailal>lr: 

riH'  HVHUm  iif  n|H  n  niiii|H  titivi-  liiihliiii'  a  ttaditititul  iwri  of  llir  niiiiaiwf  n| 
omMriM  lit"*   1»  •^ntrriiri^*  ai  it^  linM  anti  rmi^i  liaiMir  lonii.  It  viit*«  »"K' 

«issitrt*H  till- « iH-nl  III  yrtlliiii  th«  \n\\vst  .i\ail;ilil(  iii  iif  la«  on  liis  hiiililirm.  Ii  also  lian 
a  urral  tlial  in  iln  ^miIi  tin-  tai  t  th.ii  l>iin  iV  Hradsinf  i  n  |hiHh  a  ralio  of  iiri  prolit 
(on  mI<*!»^  of  only        |h  h  i  iH  .iiimhiu  Iniilihiii;  niiHiarlors. 

If  uicic'ti|nn  liitlilm^  K  a  |Miilmis  i»aiiilih-  lor  inanv  rfiiiliaiiorH,  it  also  has  iis  risk 
aH|XTtH  for  liirnt  and  ait  hH«t  I.  11"'  lowi  si  Uu\  is  s<  lihitii  ilir  niml  it  alislii  unv.  .Mi«l 
a  linihli  i  III  «lani'»T  of  losinu  lii«i  shiil  ran  liilti  hhiiii  for  nisily  rxlras  in  <Afn  lltr  mnsi 
liutitiv  ilr.mn  i.iiui.itl  «I.H  iiiiMUIs.  Mnir  iiii|»irlanU  it  nwkrs  pritv  thr  prinn'  hasi* 
ol  sf  ltvtMm.  rliniinaiihu  thi-  ii|i|hm  timitv  to  wi  ii'h  thr  inntrnilinK  nintra«-UM's  loni- 
pi.irativi*  aliiliti<*H  to  toin  out  qiiahlv  work." 

Thr  amluir  uih  soii  to  snuursi  ilial  hy  liinitinu  llir  niiiiilKT  tif  itiiilriultTS 
III  it  M'lrn  list,  ilw  iK-nt'tils  of  ruuuM*iiiion  c  an  !«•  itMainrd  aiul  thv  rtm- 
traritns  cm  Ih*  st  irrm  d  "i  wK.nuv.  I  his  may  lufan  .  .  lookim»  inm 
thr  r.U  iV  'S  tif  ihf  conn  ac  tor's  past  pnijt  rls.  thr  sizr  aiul  Irm^lh  tif  M  i  vicr 
trf  his  wtirk  lorrt\  his  irptitalif iii  as  an  ai!iniiii>liaU*r  of  omstrnciitin  and 
rvt'ii  thr  kind  of  r(|iiipnirni  in  his  nii  poraiion  yard."  The  rlirni  may  also 
pn>ttn  hiiiisrif  hy  rrcp»5ii»vr  rarh  conirndiiiu  rontrarttir  to  sulimit  a  cir- 
|NKil  uilh  his  hid.  If  thr  low  liiddrr  for  soinr  rrastm  dtridrs  tt>  withdraw, 
thr  clirni  is  rntiiltti  to  main  ilir  dr|HiMt.  Thr  snrcr>sful  biddrr  normally  is 
rrquirrd  to  |kM  a  |H'i  forinaiur  ImmicI  lo  riisnrr  that  thr  work  will  tuiishrd 
rvrn  if  In'  utH's  oiii  of  linsinrss.  and  oftrn  a  lalwir  and  inairrial  Umd  qnanin* 
Irrinu  paymnii  for  snpplirs  and  stilictmiractorH  is  also  mandatory.  Siaiitl- 
arcl  iHMuliiiy^  lorins  havr  Uvn  drawn  tip  l>y  ihr  Al  \ 

New  Ideas  for  Campus  Buildln(|s 

-InniAaiivr"  is  a  tmn  vrry  oftrn  ns<*d  to  drscriU*  rdtiration  prariicrs. 
Hfiwrvrr  rx.iiiui'raird  its  nsr,  nowluTr  is  it  niorr  applicalilr  than  in 
dt'sc  rihinu  ihr  idras  and  chanurs  takiim  placr  in  campus  hiiildinij  dt'siun. 
Thf  most  rn'ativr  work  on  a  cainpns  itKlay  may  wril  In*  the  most  rrcrntly 
ronstnictrd  luiildinu  rrplrtr  with  modrrn  trrhnolotxy  and  architrrttirai 
surprise  s,  whiclu  if  m>t  rrs|Miii<lini?  hm  hanijrs  in  thr  acadnnic  prorrss.  ;»re 
iitrratly  nshapina  it. 

w  Canbv.  *W  limUi^i^  nm/  hm9  .Uehittrt,  op.  t  it.,  pp.  l-J-l 
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l'UliK'«iiii>n.il  iliiifs  l..iiN»r.itc»iirs,  Inc.  (I'.Rj.  .1  iifitiproiit  roriMUMiifui 
hHpiiiu  AiiuTirjn  sch(M»ls  and  roIK  ^f•s  wiHi  iMiikliiit^  and  rc|uipnu*in  prt>b* 
Inns,  has,  since*  iis  ftiundtnu  in  HCilK  Urn  a  Iradrr  in  disM'niinatiiiu  in- 
fiirinaticui  almnt  all  diat  is  n»'v\  and  rn»ativr  in  fariliti(*s  dtsit^n.  KFL 
piiiiliiMtinns  conKtitutr  virinallv  a  lilirary  tif  aids  for  MiKinu  spair-drsi^n 
pn>i)lrnis.  Whilf  no  rf\  ifw  can  c|<i  jnsiirr  lo  ihv  many  uvw  idras  in  iuiildinc? 
d(*sii»n.  a  s<*|c*(  iion  ofsonit'  nrnit  d(*v(*lopinrnts  should  suiiiiv  tu  stinuii.ite 
fiuMhiT  invrst illation.  TUv  lollowini^  sampling  of  dfsiun  id^as  has  Uvn 
tirawn  mainly  fmin  lA  L  puMicMiions  particularly  fnan  Ihuks  ami  Moflar^ 
htnif,/x  (|*ltiio.  .1  catalog  of  cxcilinu  nrw  prai  utt's  in  campus  luiildino;. 

riif*  iMnlili  III  III  iiiailrc|iutr  mmHiiI  iMilatiitii  has  Inrn  Milvnl  hy  ilrw  «itM*rabli*  walls 
wliiili  ii*(t*ifti  iiiiiw*  iraiisiiiissiiin  lM*t\vri*n  rlass  an*a<  to  tlio  ptiiiit  that  anivilu*^ 
III  iiiir  .iMM  i.m  lv  ihMr*irt  i  lasm-s  un  thr  uthiT  sith*  til'lhr  partitiun.  C)|MTalil(*  walU 
in.iv  iMsi  iiiiit  h  iiiinr  than  iit'iiiuiirin  ualls,  hut  thi*ir  inHtallaiinn,  hy  pt*riiiiumir 
an  iititi  Mv  in  thi*  titili/attim  ratr  nr  providinfir  additional  clawuotns  l  an  tnakr 
th*-iii  .III  iiiii|ii.ihtii*i|  hjruaiii. 

1  hi-  Si  hiHil  III*  hiisinry{  at  thr  I  nivri  viiv  nf  Indiana  plans  what  it  ralln  tlir  'Mil  hy 
|oi  |*isMiH>iir*  ill  uhii'h  Mndi-nfi  will  Im*  alimist  cuinplrtrly  snrnMimlrd  liy  h*aininir 
stniiiih  S\mm  I  si  iit^,  airanufii  in  |n  mws  ul  I  »  chairs  cmc  Ii,  will  |M*iiiiit  Hindcnt^ 
t«i  mtah-  ItiU  ilr^irrii  iii  vi«'\v  thr  c'h  ilkUiaidv  t.u  klHiaiik  ami  piiiji*ciiiin  Ht  rttw 
.iii  .iM  il  .iliiin;  thil  r  walls,  as  \\(-||  as  lulluw  thr  insti  iirtni'  ami  his  tant  as  thry 
lliiiM*  .1111111111  a  lhi  rr*sii|rd  p|  i«f**r>n 

III  thr  III  w  plivMi  al  si  irnriN  li*rnii-r  hall  at  tin*  Tnivrrsity  of  Califnrnia  at  l«.Tkrlry. 
|ih\Hti  s  ,iii(|  I  h*-niisti  v  ilriniiiisiratiiiiis  may  Ih*  srt  np  hackstaur  ahrad  niclaH^^iinr, 
till  n  itiri  h.iiiic  mIIv  pt(i|H  l|ri|  on  a  rrvnlvinu  .«taui*  to  thr  fnini  of  thr  Irrtiirr  rcKim. 
Sill  h  an  inniivaiinn  prr\  i  nts  lait;r  li^  tnrr  halls  frmn  rrmaintnt*  t*mpty  while 
appar.iiiis  Irmii  |irr>  iou^  t*lassi*s  is  rrniiA  iHl  and  a  nrw  di*iiion!«ti'ation  pn*piirrd. 

With  th«*  viiftwinu  niiphasis  on  iniltviilnalisin.  carrriK  and  otiirr  individual  study 
units  aif  hi-inir  providrtl  fur  lihrary  nsirs.  Sinrr  it  has  lM»rn  drtrnninrd  that  studrntit 
pM'li  i  Hut  In  Mt  at  lilt  t.iliirs  in  tin*  iniddlr  of  a  l.irur  rradini;  nnnn,  lilirary  ittildy 
span*  should  Im*  si-alril  ilown  to  Jn  oiniinklati*  iiulividiuils  oi  ftinall  i;roii|M. 

I  hr  nnMlutar  hhiai  v  has  dinrtty  rhalinmrd  thr  notion  that  human  lirinu^  ^rc 
mil  iiiiiloi  talih-  in  nMiins  with  low  crdinix.  Att-ordini;  tu  Kc*yrs  1).  Mi*tralf,  hhrarian 
f  iiiriitw.  nf  liai\ati!  ami  diMii  of  hlirury  toiistruction  cimfsnltants.  thr  ilrath  knrll 
tif  ihi-  hiuh  rrilini;  (aim-  wlini  IVinrrtun  conihic-tt*<l  an  uniiHiial  i*x|irrimrnt.  In 
pri'tMiiiiir  111  iTi'i  t  a  iiinilular  hhrarv.  hr  says,  **IViiicrtiin  huilt  a  two*liav  inock*up 
with  a  lakr  i I'dinu  and  rrankrtl  it  up  and  down,  lalirarians.  ftnidrnts,  aiThitrris, 
lollrui*  prrsidrnts.  faniltv  inniilH-rs,  and  othriii  wrrr  askrd  to  liollrr  whrn  tliry 
flit  mil  oiiifiii  iaiijr.  It  was  fmiiid  tliat  iisrrs  wrn*  rciinfnrtahlr  wlirn  thr  crilinft  was 
lifwnrd  tiiHT*  in  a  room  as  lartjr  its  J*i  hy  M»  frrt.  *  I  inlay  iiiosl  mmhilar  libraries 
hiuit  thr  liritfht  III  riMihnu  arras  to  H*u  \ 

-Morr  attr*ii  tivr  and  rninfortalilr  lihiarii*^  an*  lirtnu  trratrd  hy  thr  use  of  hi^h* 
cpiality  finiiitmr  piirrhasrd  frum  finr  htrniturr  liousis  ratfiiT  than  traditional 
stamlaid  piii  i  s  fi,itiind  l>y  library  ftiipphtTji.  l  aUii  ch  lratlii*r-rt>viTrd  artmrhairs, 
rolfrr  tahlrs.  foiu  hi-s.  and  taldr  lauips  ran  Ih  M'rn  with  inrrra^ini*  frrtittrnry  in 
all  ii\  rs.  hiiinui^i.  or  hihliirs  of  m-wrr  lihrariis.  I'hr  t  uiu  mi  C^ir  comfort  is  also  (*\*iilent 
ill  thr  im  rrasini;  iisr  nf  ruu<.  Not  oidy  is  carfirtinfl^  miit  h  mtwr  romfortahlr  to  walk 
on  hilt  it  tan  prii\  idr  lolor  and  acoustical  control.  The  initial  cost  t)f  carpeting  is 
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still  hmlHT  than  tl'ut  .il  oIImt  kiiuls  .»l  fl<H»r  l•»v.•^in^.  Init  mainimame  roste  an- 
»i«nifk-antlv  lowrr.  A  « ost  analysis  \nrp»rv,l  f.jr  tlif  John  (V.rar  Library  at  the 
lllimMs  Institutf  uf  IW  hnoloR>-  8h.M.tl  tliat  thv  inost  .-xpimiw  «rad.'  nf  rarprtins 
wmild  In-  ih«ap«r  to  liuy  an«l  maintain-  owr  a  p»Ti«d  of  It-ss  than  8  yt-ais  -than 
all  <itlMT  typ*-*  oflUNtt-  iov.TinK.  Hm-  i*ar|>«tinK  ha<l  a  lif.-  ixp«Ttancy  of  ir*  years. 
.\r<hit<Ht  II.  II.  IVt.r  Kli  in  «>f  B«-<lfor«l.  Massut  hiiM  tts.  a  W.mI.I  War  II  pilot, 
vims  thr  n«*«  ils  ol  a  s«  ii-mt-  hiiildinu  as  an.iliittoi.s  to  tlmw  of  an  airt  raft  carrier. 
'  Thf  tliKht  lUxk  «.f  an  aircraft  .  arri.  r."  sim  Kl.  in.  "inust  \h-  c.»inpl«  t.  ly  opi-n  and 
fmpty."  Ihrsc  an-  pr.-«  isily  iIh-  rf<|iiirrin.-nt»  of  lab  space  in  a  sri«we  iMiikiinR. 
Ifsparr  is  to  U-  fully  availablr  lor  any  kind  of  usi-,  it  must  b«-  op«  ii  an.l  «minu-rrupted. 
PariitiiHis  tliat  may  Ik-  renuArd  and  ii»«-«l  «-ls«-wh«-r«-  tan  servr  ao  divith-rs. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  DESIGN 

To  a  mfali  r  t-xu-nt  thnn  perhaps  any  other  type  t>f  institution,  coIIegeB 
and  uiiivrrsities  lu-etl  lo  create  environments  suitaMe  to  livinof  and  work. 
The  lanjely  ind«H>r  pursuit  of  teachinR  and  Iearnin«  requires  that  the  char- 
acter of  instrucu«)ual  wee  -its  shape,  climate,  liuhtinR,  color,  acoustics, 
and  si-atinu  l>e  conducive  to  the  highest  levels  of  communication  and 
mental  pnKliictivity.  In  addition  to  a  healthy  atmosphere,  interior  spaces 
should  also  provide  Iwth  flexibility  and  versatility. 


Lighting  and  Color 

Th«'  mn-A  of  rotim  li^htin^r  is  simply  to  allow  occupants  to  see  cfTectively 
without  undue  distraction.  The  level  of  illumination  must  lie  adequate  to 
permit  all  concerned  to  perform  etiiciently  essential  visual  tasks.  The  overall 
quality  of  liuhtinq  should  help  create  a  comfortable  and  pleasinq  environ- 
ment. 

For  the  plannin?  tp  neralist  interested  in  Rood  lighting  who  wishes  to 
avoid  the  s|xcialized  theories  of  lightinR  and  psychophysics.  the  following 
principles  c«)nvey  in  layman's  terms  the  basic  thesis  upon  which  Rood  light- 
ini;  is  luist^d: 

— WV  see  brttw  th.-  more  liRht  wo  lM*t-,  up  to  a  point,  but  thi«  light  rou«t  be  free 
from  ((Ian-. 

-  We  srr  lit-tt.T  if  thr  main  visual  task  is  distinRU  hed  from  its  surroundhigs  by  being 
brightiT.  or  more  contrasting,  or  more  colorful, .  ill  three.  It  is  therefore  important 
to  identify  the  main  focal  points  and  build  up  tb"  lighting  from  their  rcquirementt. 

— WV  see  li«-ttrr  if  the  things  we  have  to  look  at  are  seen  in  an  unobtrusive  and  un- 
confusing  st  tUng.  neith.-r  so  bright  nor  so  coloiful  that  it  attracU  the  attention  away, 
nor  so  dark  that  work  appears  excessiwly  bright  with  the  result  that  the  eyes  are 
riveted  on  the  \isual  task.  Good  lighting  therefore  provides  a  moderate  and  com- 
fortable le\i  l  of  general  lighting,  with  pr««ferential  lighting  on  the  work.  Tb»  can 
be  called. /bra/  lighline. 
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IIm*  siirri«iiiit|iiii*\  Hhiiiilil  Iw  iiiiHii*rat(*ly  bright,  and  %\m  ghoiilcl  b«»  arhirviHl  by 
(umbina^iiin  of  li^htin^  ami  di*riiration. 

-  No  source*  of  lic^ht  should  ht-  a  sourer  of  ulan*  diKComfort,  E\c(«H.si%*rly  brii^lii  an^os 
*  ^hcHdcl  nrvnr  Ik»  visible.  Windows  should  \h*  pro%'idrd  with  cHirlains,  blinds  or 

louvn*s  to  bf  brought  into  uw  whon  Ihr  sky  is  \'rry  bi  iRlit. 

•  Pli*ntv  oriitcht  should  rrarli  thf  n  iliuit,  in  nnlfi  to  tlis|w  l  any  ftt-liui?  of  cltMim,  and 
to  nnliit^*  Klan*. 

Sinim*s  of  lii^ht  should  Ik*  rlios«*n  to  rtisurr  that  th<*  color  rt*ndrrini;(  which  they 
Rive  w  satisfactory  fur  the  situation  in  whirli  they  will  Ik*  found, 
-ttan*  sluiuld  U*  taken  to  I'liminate  any  discomfort  fnmi  tlickerini^  light  s«)un*(*:. 
A  dull  uniformity  should  at  all  oists  lie  a%*oidi*d.  Small  brilliant  points  of  It^ht 
can  i^ive  M|>arklt*  to  a  sci^ni*  without  c««i(siui^  Riare, 

The  lii;htinu  uf  a  biiildini;  shouhl  Ix*  considiTcd  always  in  relation  to  its  desii^  anu 
in  particular  to  the  schi*me  uf  diroratiim  to  bf*  InstalhnJ.  On  no  account  should 
lichtini;  Ik*  considi*n*d  to  Ik*  tiKTcly  a  matt(*r  of  windows  or  fittings.  The  whole  en- 
viroiunent  i*ntera  into  a  good  lightini^  inst.di.itiou.'* 

WhiK  Ixvvr  must  Ik*  adrquntc  intcTior  li^hi  for  clear  \isicm,  color  and 
•  iri^luih  ss  of  the  siirroiuulinus  arc  largely  n  s|MHiHil)lc  for  U^auty  of  appt  ar* 
aiict'  and  a  fcclinu  of  coniforh  Ctolor  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  fxTsonal 
prcfcn*ncc  hut  relates  to  function.  If  color  distracts  rather  than  aids 
vision,  if  it  causi*s  undue  eye  suain,  impairs  human  |NTformanc(\  or  other- 
wise im|M*des  the  etiicient  amduct  of  \vork>  it  should  not  Ik-  usi'd. 

Thv  pni|KT  scientific  ccmtnd  of  color,  while  not  governed  by  academic 
rules,  is  suhject  to  the  follow  inti:  principles:"* 

~  Exrt*ttsivf*  contrast  in  the  Held  of  view  is  inimical  to  i(ikk1,  comfortable  vision  and 
should  Im*  aumled. 

Where  the  field  of  vi<'w  is  varied  in  color  and  briv^htness,  within  moderate  limiCfl, 
visiim  is  at  its  lK*8t. 

-  Brii;htm^  and  warmth  of  color  (n-d),  which  has  a  centrifugal  effect,  t<*nds  to  draw 
attt*ntion  to  the  t^nvironmt^nt  and  to  stimulate  muscular  n*action.  Since  all  8c*nsationa 
are  enjoyed  best  in  moderation,  color  shouhl  s«*ldom  lie  brilliant  or  seven*.  \\*here 
it  is,  the  environment  b(*comi*s  too  dominatini^. 

Softnt*ss  and  co%jlnesA  of  color  (ffreen,  blue)  has  a  centript*tal  effect^  n*moves  outside 
distraction,  and  is  conducive  to  mc*ntal  concc*ntration. 

•  When  a  task  n*quin*s  chief  attention  to  the  enviit>nmc*nt,  hi^h  le\*f*k  of  iUumi nation 
and  brif?htm*ss  m  the  surroundini^  area  will  condition  the  human  organism  ac- 
t*onlinKly.  l*he  attention  and  inten*st  of  the  room  occupant  will  be  nulwafd. 

-  \KUttt  a  task  requires  conci*ntrat(*d  visual  and  mental  attention  at  fixed  points, 
more  subdued  brightness  in  the  surrounding  an*a  may  accomplish  the  best  restdts. 
If  crtt!ca!  seeing  tasks  are  p(*rformed,  supph*mentary  localised  illumination  may  be 

R.  O.  Hopkinson,  AnhiMurat  Phiun:  Ui^htwQ,  Her  Maji*8ty*8  Stationery  Office, 
London,  England.  PXi  t,  p.  12X 

"  Ass(*mbh*d  from  Faber  Birren.  Coior  far  Intetiots:  Untotictd  nni  AMnn,  Whitney 
Library  of  I>esign,  New  York,  n»d. 
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adtlinl.  Ill  Mich  a  Ht*(lini;,  .iltiiiliiMi  .iml  intrr<*si  will  \h*  away  fr«>m  tlir  rnvironmrnt 
anil  til  th<*  jiib  at  liantl.  antl  iiian*s  InmIv  atul  will  Ih*  psvclioloi^itally  and 
optically  wrll  adju!(t(*d. 
-  Brit(htn<*t«)  and  color  art*  «'l«Kt*ly  related.  Writini^  surfaces  should  not  Inr  flossy  while 
(pnidiuinK  ^la^^)  or  tiH>  dark  (contrastini;  with  writing  papi*r).  IJght  matte  Hurfati^ 
with  relhrtion  in  the  "MMiil  |i<*n'ent  ranue  ;iie  Iw^st. 

•  Linht  and  eohir  are  inteiTrlatcnl.  Mic  color  tint  of  a  lii^iit  stHine  must  bliift  from 
warm  to  cixA  with  increasi*tl  intensity  if  a  |ilt*aH«tnt  or  natural  appearance  for 
surface  c^ihir  in  the  liehl  of  \  iew  is  to  Ix*  asiiiired.  The  cohirs  of  an  en\ironim*nt 
will  apptNir  niMTinal  (1)  when  the  tint  of  the  lii«ht  source  is  warm  at  low  levels* 
(J)  yell«rtvish  at  sliuhtly  hiulier  levels,  and  ( \)  white  or  hhiish  at  hl^h  levels. 

-  In  very  dim  lis?ht  the  n  «c  values  ol  dark  colors  will  lie  hMt  iMon»  or  k»ss  completely. 
If  the  environment  is  (h'sit^ned  for  s<ift  liteht  thiTe  is  little  s«*nse  in  usinu  dark  colors. 
Dark  cok>rs,  in  fact,  may  ''fall  apart"  ami  i;row  muddy.  It  is  wiiolly  inconi^nious  to 
pick  ciJors  in  l»rit;ht  lii;ht  and  expiTt  theiii  to  appf*ar  the  same  iind<*r  dim  liii;hf. 
The  color  white  is  an  (*\ception.  .\s  loni;  as  tlie  eye  is  ahle  to  see,  a  white  surface 
will  always  ap|>f*ar  whiti*  from  a  fraction  of  a  foutcandle  to  iiiith  Into  the  hundreds 
of  f<N>tcaii^Hes. 

*  In  piirelv  casual  or  r(*creati<mal  areas,  almost  anythini^  in  the  way  of  color  in  the 
sumHindini^  area  may  In*  tried. 

Interior  Climate 

It  is  generally  nT<>unizod  that  hiuh  tomixTatun-s  Jind  hutnidity  produce 
phy!«icki(i[ical  and  psyrludouirid  <tross  that  accoltTates  fatigiu%  caiisfs  people 
to  work  niorf  slowly,  c\crx  ijroater  firnrt,  and  make  more  mistakes.  The 
clasHrooin  cliinatt*  in  particular  should  Ik*  carefully  controlled  not  only  to 
provide  physical  comfort  hut  also  to  ser\*e  as  a  iMwiiive  factor  in  the  learning 
process  l)y  eni;enderin(;  alertness  and  attention.  To  maintain  such  a  di- 
miite,  the  air  must  Ik*  treated  to  siniultaneoiLsly  controlled  temperature, 
humidity,  cleanliness,  and  circulation. 

A  person  is  tluTinally  comfortable  when  there  is  no  strain  on  the  iKxIy  to 
reduce  or  increase*  heat  loss.  Since  the  le\el  of  physical  activity  determines 
the  rate  of  heat  (generation  within  the  iKxly,  it  is  a  major  factor  in  deter- 
mining  comfort  levels.  The  iKKly  attempts  to  maintain  a  constant  tempera- 
ture; in  so  doing  it  must  dispose  of  heat  primarily  through  convection  lasses 
to  the  surrounding  air,  through  heat  and  water  vapor  added  to  air  in* 
volved  in  rc*spiration,  and  through  evaporation  of  perspiration  from  the 
skin.  Three  factors  influence  IxKly  heat  los::  air  temperature,  relative 
humidity,  and  air  motion.  Under  conditions  of  high  temperature,  high 
humidity,  and  low  air  flow,  the  Ixxly  l)ecomes  overheated,  and  in  its 
attempt  to  induce  exaporation  by  pouring  out  perspiration,  discomfort 
ensues.  BiKly  adjustments  leading  to  thermal  discomfort  are  unnecessary 
when  the  air  temperature  is  lower  than  that  of  either  the  skin  or  clothing- 
surface  temperature,  and  the  moisture  content  and  circulation  of  ait  permit 
evaporative  and  convective  heat  losses. 
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A  varit^cl  ranur  of  a\v  tt*tii|XTatiin\  rrlativc'  huiiiHtity.  and  air  motion 
can  produa*  comrort  conditions.  ExixTinicnts  with  a  larijf  niunlKT  of 
pvoplv  have  dciuonstrattnl  that  within  a  relative  humidity  ran^t•  of  30  to 
70  iKTcrnt  and  an  air  inovc^inrnt  of  15  to  25  feet  |kt  minute,  the  winter 
comfort  zone  t(Mn|KTatun*  ranee  is  from  ♦ii  to  71  dec:rees.  with  |HTcent 
of  those  particifKitint;  feelinu  coiiifortalile  at  <leun*es.  Hie  summer 
conift)rt  2one  rani^tvs  from  fifi  to  75  deunrs,  with  98  iMTCent  feelint;  com- 
ft>rtalih*  at  71  deirn^c^s.  To  insure  the  maintenatice  of  these  comfort  condi- 
tions in  h\r^t\  fully  occu|  ied,  welMitrMed  elassnKiins.  the  air  must  lie 
sullicit^ntly  ccniled  and  dehumidifitti  tooffsiH  the  hi^h  latent  heat  pnxluml 
Iiy  lH)th  the  |M*o|>le  and  the  lii*hts. 

Whenexer  lari^e  niimUTs  of  |H'ople  an*  asMMuhled  in  an  enclosed  space 
for  appreciahh*  |mti(kIs  of  time.  suHicient  firsh  air  and  its  pro|MT  distrihu* 
tion  an*  a  primary  pnihh^n.  The  chief  purf)os<*  of  ventilation  is  to  dis|K*rsc* 
ImkIv  miors  hy  n^placinu  stale  air  with  fnsh.  either  liy  hrinuinn;  it  in  frotn 
the*  outside*  or  hy  recirculatinu  it.  StMtim;  area  ventilation  n*quimnents 
are  usually  set  l>y  ccnles  that  call  for  10  to  15  cuhic  feet  of  fn\sh  air  |xt 
minute  |xt  fx-rscm  as  a  minimum  in  a  larue  space.  .Suilicient  movement 
of  fn-sh  air  is  esst^ntial  to  assist  in  the  eva|K)ration  of  skin  tnoisturc*.  To 
circulate  air  without  pnxlucinu  drafts,  it  is  advis;il)le  to  intnKlua*  cool 
fresh  air  at  or  nc*ar  the  ceilinq  and  exhaust  it  at  hmer  levels. 

Acoustics'^ 

(J«xxJ  acoustics  are  critical  to  all  tcMchin^-h^arnint;  situations  that  hy 
nature  pnxluct*  noise  and  liy  ntT(\ssity  require  quiet.  Even  more  than 
liuhtiuQ.  c^cxjd  acoustics  result  from  basic  desii^n  decisions  made*  \*ery  early 
in  the  plannimy  process:  **tackinj?  up''  acoustical  materials  after  the  fact 
is  rarely  if  ever  satisfactory. 

.\rchitt*ctural  acoustics  are  hastcally  concerned  with  two  olyectives: 
( I )  providing;  uood  hearint;  conditions  within  a  Riven  space  hy  contnilling 
the  dirtriion.  impacts  and  diiraticm  of  sound  waves,  and  (2)  pnividinc  a 
satisfactory  acoustical  (environment  l>y  creating  harriers  aRainst  imwanttxl 
sounds  nritxinatinc;  outside  the  space.  Any  noisi'  which  does  intrude  should 
Iv*  ixf  a  iTcneral  character,  uniiHelliuihIe.  and  without  easily  identiiiable 
comtM>nents. 

The  first  olyective  is  chiefly  concerned  with  absorption  amt  teflection  of 
smind  waves  within  the  space  itself:  the  second,  with  hohfion  of  sound  hy 
preventincT  its  transtnission  through  matcTials  or  o|x*n  spaces.  Accomplish- 

*•  riir  major  contrtit  «f  this  station  has  Ik'tii  condensiHl  and  adaptH  from  Crntrr 
foi-  ArchittTtural  Ki*si*arrh,  School  fif  .\rrhit«Ttur«\  Rcns«*la(*r  Polytechnic  Institute, 
\*tt  SptiO's  fnf  Ltatniniz:  Ih\iffmnc  CMq^  l-anhtm  /ol'tiiize  hstttutional  Aidf  W  Media 
(rcvim-d).  Troy,  N.Y.,  I9»>*i,  pp.  fi|-*>4. 
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inu  tirs*'  ol»i«f  em's  «l(  |H'fnls  noi  only  hmhii  sliiim'  iils«»  on  the  choice 
and  judicious  use  ot  acoustical  materials.  B«>tli  aie  iiiiiM>i  taiii  in  the  desiuu 
of  learninu  siKioes. 

Sutiml  ,ihu,tpu»n  ,ifi>t  t,  fh:t,o».  The  (jnalliv  of  heaiinu  as  applied  tc»  soiuids 
uriv'iiiatinu  within  the  hhhii  itself  is  ijovei  ii.  jl  l»y  die  si/e  and  sliajM'  of  the 
nwim,  the  localii.n  ami  \oliniie  of  the  mhiikI.  aiul  tin-  refh  ctioii  chaiacteiis- 
tics  of  materials  in  the  hmmh.  Rellection.  in  turn.  de|MHtls  on  the  ahility 
of  materials  to  ahsorl)  soimd  energy.  Haul,  dense  materials  al»sorl»  very 
litUr  Mrtiml:  ladier.  they  reHeet  nearly  all  thi-  whuhI  waves  that  strike  tliein. 
St>ft.  ponius  materials.  «Mi  ihe  other  hand.  .il»M»rl»  a  hiuh  pn)portioii  and 
reflect  little. 

In  desiuuint,'  nioms  lor  ^mkI  heaiinu.  the  ohjective  is  to  so  disixTsi-  tiM' 
n-flective  au<l  absorptive  materials  within  the  imHii  diat  all  t)cenpants  will 
receive  as  nearly  as  possil»le  an  aynralile  volnnie  of  sjmnil.  The  luost  im- 
|H»rtant  sinule  f.u  l«»r  is  the  control  n(  rev«TlKTation  (somid  iwrsistence 
afte.  cessation  of  t lie  oriu'inal  sonice).  In  -live"  classrmMus.  where  sounds 
revtTlM'rate,  s\n'Vi  h  is  often  dilliciilt  to  tiiiderstand  Iwcanse  listeners  exp«'ri. 
ence  dilliculty  in  separatint,'  syll.iUes.  I  ni  ther.  if  rcMMU  m»ise  is  hiijh.  more 
effort  is  n««cessary  t(»  project  spirt  li.  Kevj-rlM-ration  within  a  room  can  U- 
controlled  »>y  the  amount  and  placement  of  al)sj)rptive  mateiial  within  it. 
To  elfecl  proi«r  somnl  al»sorption  and  reflection,  the  followim;  desiun 
principles  should  !«'  oiiserved: 

To  amplify  anil  ilis|MTsr  tin-  m  iuiiial  s.uincl.  snrfaos  n  lativi'ly  i  li»8i'  lo  the  Miiind 
jMNiirc  shiiiilil  Im-  i-i'llrrtivr. 

r«i  minimi/i-  tin-  ri  lx.iiinl  i»f  •'imnd  rnt  rcy  thai  raiist-s  tli  layi'il  ri'potition.  siirfan-s 
iK'hincI  till-  duilii  nn-  and  f;M  inu  tlw  swinil  suiirri'  should  Iw  absorptive. 
In  «.nlrr  to  inrnast-  llif  ainmint  of  iM  iiffMially  rellirti-d  sound,  tfilinu  smfan-« 
slionld  l*«'  Hat  awl  i»f  har.l  n  llirtive  inahTials.  .Sinrr  a  n  n«-«  tivi'  i  l  ilinij  farilitati-s 
the  How  of  sound  fn.m  a  s|M  aki  r  lin-ati  d  anywlii'n-  i>n  the  floor  to  all  p«'rs.ins  within 

th«-  rfMMiJ.  its  list-  is  rf<i»n>  nt|i-d  for  iliwiission  art'as.  Curvwl  ci'ilini^  siirfao-s 

shonlii  Ih-  avi»iilt  d  lMvaus«'  tlit  y  fiH  us  rathi  r  than  dispt  rsf  scmnd, 
Nonparalli  l  walls.  convtTeini:  in  thi'  «liri-«  tion  of  th.'  sound  s.Mirci'.  an-  pn'fifabh- 
to  paralli  l  walls.  They  im\m>vv  ^iiinil  ilis|»Tsion  and  tmd  to  nnluci-  the  lcn«th  of 
the  ri>\-(*rlMTation  p«*riod. 

-  KrHcrtini;  8»irf.ic«>s,  whether  on  w;ills  «»r  reilim»s.  should  hr  larRC.  not  small  flat 
plan«.  1  III'  minimum  width  rrcaiiiiiicndrd  is  from  3  to  4  fm.  with  10  fcrt  or  marc 
preferred.  Because  small  surfaces  alisorb  ..iily  «Mind  warn  of  hlith  frequency  (and 
short  wave  length),  they  cause  sound  distortion:  conversely,  lar^e  surfaces  absorb 
sounds  of  all  common  frequencies  ami  w.ive  lrr.Ktl». 

—An  acoustically  absorptive  floor  coxt-rinij  reduces  within-room  noise,  thereby 
contributing  added  sound  absorption. 

Sound  isolation.  Although  isolation  prohleins  stem  mainly  from  construc- 
tion of  walls,  floors,  and  ceilings  hetu  een  spaces,  they  may  also  result  from 
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tht*  (*(|iii|iiiii  iit  ill  .1  MHHii.  Ir  is  in  |).irtiti(ms  in  |Kir(iriihir  that  the*  lack  of 
cidtqii.itt*  tMil.itidti  is  UfiuTally  intist  rviclcnt,  «iiul  ciirn-iii  inton-st  in  HrIu- 
uciulit,  lloxililc  iKii  titions  has  hi^hlii^htrd  this  fact. 

Any  o|M*niiiu:s  in  an  iiitnul(*(l  soniul  harrirr  constitinc*  Irah  leaks  that 
havf  thf  saint'  siunilirann*  as  those  whit  h  iKvuv  in  WdirrpnMifinu.  An 
t'tlrc  ii\r  li.Hiicr  to  mmiiuI  ir.insiiiis.sioii  must  Im-  airtight.  All  suiimi  t*ner(^ 
th.it  strikes  a  vcml.  Iumt-ver  siiiall,  |H-nrtrates  that  void.  A  l*inch*square 

hole  will  Iriik  as  cli  sfiimd  a<  a  HNI  scjuan-  ftwu  wall  with  a  40  deciU^I 

traiisinission-lnss  rating. 

Ill  iimirrnpied  classrooms  the  arreptalile  noise  level  is  aljout  40decilieU 
ftir  t)rdinary  Ireiiire  rooms  ;ind  as  hiw  as  3.1  deciU-Ls  for  lanQiiairo*  music, 
:nid  oilif-r  rooms  in  which  ;i  (|niet  (*n\in>nnient  is  especially  desirable. 
The  ntMM'-insnlation  factor  needed  to  insure  thes««  decrees  of  qiiiettiess 
will  de|M'n(l  on  the  loc.uion  of  each  rtioin  within  the  hiiildinu:  and  on  the 
m^imntndf  .md  n.itnre  n(  the  noise  in  the  immediate  vicinity*  Iwth  within 
and  oiusidi-  the  lMiildiiii>.  An  im|N»rtant  consideration  in  acoustical  isola- 
litm  is  dit-  level  of  hackuround  noise  within  learning  spaces.  A  hiijh  level 
u(  ctiniimioiis  harkuromu!  ntHse,  such  as  may  lie  present  in  city  oflices^ 
serves  lo  mask  many  nf'  tlie  minor  acoustical  intrusions  which,  in  quieter 
surroundinus,  inii*hi  he  intolerahh*.  .Since  the  normal  level  of  hackqn»uiid 
ntiisi*  in  learniiii^'  sp.iees  is  ueiier.illy  low,  it  may  Ik*  advisjIiU*  to  introduce 
iiaekuround  noise  ihrouuh  a  mechanical  system. 

*l  hf  hasic  roll's  of  sound  isolation  are  simple:-**'* 

Si  paratf  nnisf  siiiirrts  from  ari-as  n'(|uirini;  quirt  l>v  tin*  urcatc'st  practical  distanrr. 
Plan  lMiililiiii:«<  i>r  rcN>ins  not  particularly  siisrrptiblt*  Ut  noise  to  Hvryv  as  scnrns  or 
liatllts  ti»r  miisr  sutures. 

I.cn  ati-  riMinr?  I'nnn  which  noise  may  mi^inatt*  on  any  part  of  the  isitr  where  there 
is  likely  to  Iw  noise  from  other  (exterior)  sfiurcts:  conversely,  locate  rooms  which 
niii^t  Im*  r|iiiet  in  a  <|iiirt  |>art  of  tht*  huilclitic^. 

If  iHK^^ihlr,  liM  att*  mat  hinrry  anti  any  other  n(»ise  s<Mirct*it  (hat  racliatt*  sound  within 
a  hiiililini;  in  the  hasement.  Since  structural  materials  are  likely  to  Ik*  h(*avier  and 
iherefort*  inort*  soiind-insnlatini*  at  'his  level,  vibraticms  will  he  alisorlx*d  l>y  the 
earth  t»n  which  the  liuiltiini;  stands. 

KcineinlHT  that  an  often  wintlow  or  a  flimsy  diK»r  in  a  heavy  and  otherwise  highly 
snMntl*msnl.itiiiit  wall  will  rt*fhicc  the  ovtTall  insulation. 

Seating 

.\  student  in  the  classnM>m  is  pro|itTly  seated  if  he  has  a  clear  view  of  the 
instructor,  is  provided  with  a  siiitahit*  writinq  surface  and  a  place  for  lxx>k 
storage,  is  reasonahly  comfortal)k\  and  is  so  situated  that  fHTsons  s:oinfr  to 

IM  i.  Parkins  and  fl .  K .  Humphreys,  .-l^^'i^ii/iVf  A Wii*  and  Buitdingu  Pravgir  Publishers, 
Inc.,  .New  York,  Vm,  pp.  PJU-91. 
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ami  from  atljaoMit  siMts  wiM  iiui  ilisnnlp  him.  A  iuiiiiIht  iit  uthrr  critma 
are  involved,  includini^  rsthi-tic  aiul  nonuiiiic  runsidiTaiUuis,  hut  tlifst* 
functional  .isfiects  an*  the*  most  important. 

(Uiidrd  hy  functional  criteria  and  ah»  l>v  stirh  asjKCts  as  nuThanical 
simplicity^  rast-  of  cli  aiuiiu.  an<l  troiiomv  of  sparr.  ihr  architrcttiral 
research  staff  of  the  Si^hool  of  Architrrtn:*  .  Kriissfhin  hilytrchnic  Insti* 
tuU%  has  devised  a  mrthml  for  ratliiu  uem  iie  st  atinu  ty|xs.-'  The  highest 
Kcore  is  accorded  a  conihinatiun  consisting  of  a  c  oiitiiuunis  writini;  counter 
and  inmahle  chairs.  Next  iw  value  ind  tlt)sely  rated  an-  the  two-nian 
counter  tniit  with  adjustable  pivotal  seals,  the  continuous  counter  with 
fixed  pivotal  seats,  and  the  fixed  seat  with  niovahle  lalilel  area.  At  the 
lime  of  the  study  (I**ti4).  availabk  desiuns  for  the  fixed  seal  with  movable 
laUel  arm  failed  to  meet  Rensselarr\s  standard  for  adequate  writini?  space 
(approximately  12  inches  deep  hy  24  inches  wide).  In  the  interim  several 
new,  improved  desiuns  liavt-  In  en  placed  in  production,  all  of  which  have 
Iktii  approved.  A  chart  showinu  differenl  types  of  fixed  st^atinir,  t«>B:elher 
w ith  writini^'  surface  areas  and  required  floor  space,  is  shown  in  figure  XI-5. 

In  desiunina  scMtiiitr  arrangements  and  corresponding  room  layouts, 
particularly  in  iireas  invoKiim  audiovisual  equipment,  uood  vision  and 
hearing  are  primary  ol»jertives.  I  he  four  major  viewing  factors  to  lie  taken 
into  account  are  as  follows:-^ 

1.  If  tiistortion  is  to  h<«  avoifli'cl.  tin*  vu-wint?  amrlr  of  the'  imais<»  surfacr  fthould  not 
be-  crrrater  than  "jU  cit-urtM-s  from  p«Tpfmlirular  (for  particular  romhinatiom  of  scrrms, 
proitHtors.  and  WnsvH,  it  may  Iw  niTf!«ar\-  to  reduce  ilir  anu^O.  This  maximum 
.icwini?  ani»lc  drtcrmini'S  the  rfTcctivi'  Icft-riffht  width  of  seating.  B/  tiltinff  the 
rrntrr  of  virwinu  surface  slightly  away  from  the  audience  («ee  fii^ire  Xl-<0.  the 
frtmt-n>w  seatini^  width  may  \x*  AulMtantially  incn*ased. 

2.  I'he  minimum  viewini?  liisitanre  depends  on  imaife  Rize.  Instructors  using  a 
blackboard  generally  pn  fiT  to  lie  separated  from  the  class  by  at  least  H  fret.  Films, 
slides,  and  W  pnijerled  on  a  sc  nt  n  should  not  lie  viewed  from  a  distance  closer  than  • 
twice  the  w4dth  of  the  screen.  IV  riTcivm  should  not  be  viewed  closer  than  four 
times  the  scn-en  width. 

Ibe  ilistanee  at  which  an  ima^e  can  Im*  clearly  8e<«n  determines  maximum 
viewing  distance.  At  H  fit  t.  the  minimum  symbol  height  normally  readable  is  U 
inch:  at  hifeet  inch;  at  W  feet.  I  inch:  the  larger  the  symbol  height,  the  greater  the 
distance  can  lie.  The  maximum  viewinu  distance  for  films,  siklea,  and  projected  TV 
is  u  to  in  timt*s  the  imagr  width:  for  I  V  receivers,  \2  times  image  width;  and  for 
overhrad  pnijeetors,  ^  to  u  times  image  width. 

4.  I  be  vertical  viewing  angle  (the  horizontal  angle  at  the  virwer*8  eye  level  to  the 
top  of  tfie  image  surface)  should  not  exceed  degrees. 

A  fan-shaped  classroom  provides  optimum  viewing  condition.^*  A  care* 

"  Architectural  Research  Staff  of  the  .School  of  Architecture,  Renssela(*r  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Ctitnin  For  Lfarnm^  Spnce^  Troy,  N.Y.,  n.d.,  pp.  IH-2.1. 

Center  for  .Architectural  Research,  op.  cit.,  pp.  41-42. 
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Source:    Center  for  Architectural  Research,  School  of  Architecture, 
Rensselaer  f^olytechnic  Institute,  New  Spaces  for  Learning: 
Designing  College  Facilities  to  Utilize  instructional  Aidt  and 
Media  (revised),  Troy,  N.Y.,  1966,  p.  7a 
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fully  dwiRned  hexagon  or  fan-shaped  room,  as  shown  in  figure  XI-B,  offers 
the  following  advantages: 

—It  virtually  eliminates  angular  distortion  and  provides  both  minimum  and 
maximum  viewing  distances.  To  improve  vieifving  further,  parUcularly  in  very 
large  rooms,  it  is  feasible  to  introduce  seating  at  different  levels  and  offtet  seating, 

—The  shape  tends  to  focus  student  attention  on  the  front  where  instruction  and 
visual  presrntatiuns  take  place* 

— NonparallH  walb  improve  the  acoustics. 

—Access  is  provided  at  the  rear;  circulation  paths  arc  minimal  but  adequate. 
—Station  area  is  adequate;  wasted  space  minimal. 
—The  45-degrre  walls  facilitate  clustering  or  nesting. 
The  foregoing  precepts  become  more  critical  as  room  capacity  increases. 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  already  mentioned,  fan-shaped  roonas 
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ofler  many  opportunities  for  creative  internal  configurations  and  may 
suggest  so;.ie  interesting  overall  building  layouts*  The  odd-shaped  left* 
over  spaces  can  prove  useful  for  storage,  display  preparation,  etc*  Some  of 
the  possible  room  shapes  and  arrangements  are  schematically  illustrated 
in  figure  XI-7* 
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Pifutd  XI-7.  -  Room  itoptt  and  orrofiotr  lOfitt  cotitimiod 
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Arrangementt: 


nedbUity 

The  dictionary  defines  flexibility  as  "capable  of  conforming  to  changing 
or  new  situations/'  As  applied  to  the  design  of  educational  facilities,  how- 
ever, the  meaning  is  broader  in  scope.  Flexibility  can,  in  fact»  mean  a  wide 
variety  of  things. 

Obviously  it  denotes  variable  funtiionalim.  A  laboratory  equally  suitable 
to  chemistry,  biology,  or  physics  is  flexible*  Flexibility  is  particularly  de- 

O 
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siralilr  wht  ii  tin*  s\uiiv  itixwivrd  a  LiiMiratiir\\  aiuHtonitttu  oi  riflfHunist', 
f«>r  exaiupir  isox|HMisivr  tu  I  mild  atui  woultl  at  liiiirs  fit'  iinorrupicci  unlcsj; 
it  could  Ik*  ust-d  for  different  activities. 

FIcxiiiitity  can  also  mean  the  capacity  to  accomnuNlate  larhtum  in 
ctftss  uir.  To  divide  and  sulKlivide  larue  riNuiis  into  stn  ill  •uhs  C|uiekK\ 
nimaiile  curtains  may  Ih»  used:  if  s|H'edy  conversion  is  not  essential,  parti- 
tions may  relocated. 

For  the  urowinu  co||eut\  Hexihility  nu\ms  rxpansilnhty:  enlaritinu  ImikU 
in|?s  horizontally  or  vertically.  The  key  is  to  design  the  (uiuinal  structure 
in  such  a  way  that  its  size  can  l)e  incnsised  in  a  natural  nunuKT  at  mini* 
muni  cost. 

Many  teachers  think  of  Hexihility  in  terms  of  possible  vmwtim\  in  hwhwg 
matenals  am/  tn  hmqurs.  Such  flexibility  is  exemplified  in  a  connnunications 
center  in  which  it  is  possible  to  fihn.  tajKs  and  computerize  instntction  or 
to  conduct  a  \  ariety  of  other  proi^amini;  specialities.  At  a  wry  .simple 
level,  flexibility  means  InMnij  able  to  darken  a  room  for  the  showinu  <if 
films  men*ly  by  pullint;  down  blackout  shades. 

The  unsitest  test  of  flexibility  is  the  detnnv  to  which  it  pront/es  /or  wn* 
/oreurn  fttfure  tlnrhprnents.  For  example,  should  the  situation  arise*  in  which 
a  %(\\vn  space  as  desivned  or  constructed  is  not  na^ed  or  is  unsatisfactory, 
it  should  l)C  possible  to  convert  or  renovate  it»  easily  and  economically,  to 
suit  any  desired  use.  And  in  an  urban  setting  it  should  Ik*  possible  to  so 
design  and  locate  buildint^  that,  if  necessary,  they  may  Ik*  sold  for  com- 
mercial use» 

The  kno\vledc;e  explosion,  coupled  with  growin^  enrollments  and  ihe 
swtTpim?.  unpredictable  changes  taking  place  in  teachina;  technique^  calls 
for  buildings  that  lend  themscbrc  to  new  and  different  uses.  Such  flexibility 
can  only  Ik»  achie\*cd  by  sounu  planning— planning  based  on  a  careful 
study  of  the  past,  present,  and  future— and  by  designs  that  will  meet  not 
only  expected  demands  but  also  unforeseen  needs. 
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I  hi*  |Mii|H).«*  (it  this  M  |Hiit  i<i  to  *'iissist  in  (l(*V('l(i|Hiit;  uptiiiniiii  i*iivii'oiiiii(*iits  liy  do- 
rmiut;  tiir  (lr«iii{ii  ci  itiTia  wUu  li  will  iMdvidi*  »ftii  .fttiiiiisptii'rr  iihist  t'lHiiliicivi*  to  Iraniitli;/* 
Atti'iitioii  iH  tiMMiMHl  priiu  iiMllv  on  \\v\\  vuwvvpi*  ot  .H|>.irr  tvpfs  ami  tiu*ir  dr^ii^n  tor  tlir 
rliic  icnt  and  (*il<H'ti\r  imv  uf  n<*vv  instnit-tional  aids  and  li*ammi(  iniHlia  appropriatr 
to  lait^*  UitMip  instnirtion.  IVouramini;  and  lli*\it»ilitv  in  planniiiu  aiv  diMHi<ts:Hl  alontt 
with  dt'sii*n  lai  tois  toi  lichtmu*  di<<|iLi\  s\striii%.  .iri*n''(i*  i  liniatr.  and  sratint;.  In 
aUitition  t<i  intoiniativi*  tlomn  ti*(*iuiolot;v.  tli**  volnnn*  pnsrnts  IJ  d«*Hii;n  studied  a 
I'asi*  Htmiy,  and  a  iiM*tnl  diM  uxMon  of  a  new  iMnUlini;  ty|H*  -  thr  nHnnnniirations  rrntiT. 
TUv  I'Mvllrnci*  ami  inifNirtanri*  i»t' tliin  ir|K»rt,  liiM  piihhslird  in  r**d,  is  sni^urstod  l>y  tlio 
fart  it  has  U^fn  iwisi'd  (l**f»o)  and  is  now  in  itn  third  printini;. 

(Ii'arinuiioiisi*  on  Md.icational  l*at'ihti<*s,  l*dnrational  Kosonrt*rs  Inf«irniatiun  l!:*nt«T 
(MRU!),  till*  I'nivrrsitv  uf  Wisionsin*  Madison. 

*\\  I  li*arint:hon*ii*  of  information  alNiiit  ftiti-s,  hnildini(s,  and  tMpiipmcnt  nsird  fur  odnca* 
titmal  pnr|MMM>;  imindi  d  an*  ttit*  Hlit  irnrv  and  rtr«*t*tivt*ni*»t  of  rrlativr  at*tivitu*!i  snrli  an 
thi*  plannini*,  Hnant'int;,  tMnstriirtinit.  rrnovatint;^  niatnuininfi;*  oprratinu^  uuiirtmc* 
ntili/inu  and  rvalnatintc  of  I'dnrational  farihtii*^/*  AlMtr.irts  «»f  snlijtvt-arc^a  infonnatiun 
an*  pniihslii'd  monthly  in  Htyruhh  tn  Kimuttun  (KIK).  PulilicaliunA  an*  mainly  bib* 
iiour  iphi'  s,  annotatrd  nTcTrnt  i*  liitts,  aiul  <tat(*-«»f*tli(*-art  {kiprrs.  Tlii*  ERIC!  Doruinrnt 
Ri'priMhu  tion  Sfi  vici*  (Kl)RS)  m*IIh  r  *|Hn*ts  t  itrti  in  R 111  in  f*itli(*r  initTufirlit*  ur  facsimiif* 
form.  Till*  rnrri'nt  MIlRS  tontiactur  iM  tin*  National  Rv^kivr  C!o.,  4*H(>  Fair* 

niont  Ave.  Bi  thrsda,  Md.  LNNlU. 

(.'oinnninity  (4>lli*t((*  I'lanninu  C'mtor  on  (Uinnnnnity  (4»ll«*i;i*  Farilitics,  Planners  and 
iitimuttii.  Stanford^  ('^ilif.«  Mf«i«i.  fi4  pp. 

I  his  iMMiklrt  otli*rs  I'onuuonity  (*(»llri^*  plannm  practical  and  pru(*«*dnral  suii^«*Htions 
and  Kiiitli*lini*4  for  tli'siuninu  and  « onstrnctinu  a  pliysical  plant  that  intt*tH  tin*  complex 
fonctlonal  di*niantl««  ri*c|iiir(*il  of  a  connnnnity  jniiior  coll(*t(«*.  A  d(*siraiUe*  approach  to 
planninu*  indiidinu  tht*  roh*  of  various  parti«*i|Mnts,  is  ituv^c^tcd:  also,  r(x*omm«*ndatioAS 
on  how  to  pr(*|>ar(*  tin*  mast(*r  plan  and  rclattnl  ducumrnts.  Chapter  III  includt*!i  a 
wi  aith  of  itlfas  antl  unidis  to  lii'lp  itolvi*  spccilU-  problems  tliat  have  been  faced  by 
others. 

l>olN*r.  Kit  harti  P..  Cuw^Mr  Pianuini*^  Reinhuld  Publishint;  Corp.,  NW  York«  PJti.1 

*rhi*  anthor  stat*^  that  the  objective  of  this  Ixxik  is  *'to  suKffest  ways  and  means  by 
which  the  development  (»f  eanipnsc*s  can  Im*  contnilled  so  that  functional  }f,odX%  can  be 
ai'sthi*tically  expr(*ss(*d  with  tin*  least  c<nnpromis(*  to  the  past,  tht*  prt*sc*nt  and  the 
tnture/*  'Ilie  mattrial  is  orttaniml  into  tlirt*e  sectioa«.  The  first  detim*s  and  fully  d<*sertbt*s 
campus  planninu  antl  tht*  evolutiim  ot  the  campus  as  a  design  fonu.  St*cti(m  two  dt*scrib(*s 
eiii  h  tif  tht«  cimstituent  pli>*sical  parts  of  the  campus  in  functional  and  (•sth(*tic  terms. 
Section  three,  which  pn'sents  tin*  stt*ps  antl  proi*t*dures  ni*ci*ssary  ftir  pr(*parinf;  campus 
plans,  t'imtams  t*\tt*nsiv'e  illustratitms  of  how  old  campuses  can  lit*  e\pand(*d  and  nt*w 
ones  di*vcloped.  The  phottj^aphs  of  giiud  arcbitt*c*tuns  the  historicai  prosptTtui?^  and 
tht*  full  sptTtruin  of  cast*  examplt*8  help  make  this  v*ulume  of  unusual  intert*st  and 
value. 

I)ubi*r,  Richartl  P.»  Thr  .\Vw  Ompus  in  Britain:  Idw  of  Comerfurtice  for  thf  Vniu*J  Slaln^ 
Educatitmal  l'aciliti(*s  Iwilx»ratorit%  Inc^  New  York,  l*Jti.\  71  pp. 

The  author,  writ  known  ftir  his  liook,  Cutnpus  Planninf;,  examint*s  current  ph>*sical 
developments  in  Grt*at  Britain  to  discover  idt*as  antl  apprtiacht*s  pcTtinent  to  the 
American  scene.  Tlie  report  bt^ins  witb  a  discussion  of  four  difrt*rent  housing  patterns* 
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Examplrs  «f  liow  Biitain  lian  int.  Uw  ntly  cxploitrd  thr  urban  mvironmrnt  point  the 
way  to  dwiRn  which  uiinht  well  be  «.m.idemi  in  similar  circumstaucea  in  the  Umt,-d 
States.  The  author  b<  licvw  that  Britain's  major  contribution  to  university  development 
fa,  the  «mtinuoii8  tracliinK  rnvironment  which  h  "...  a  physical  form  that  preserves 
««nmunicati.«i  and  contact  Irtwc  n  all  parts  of  the  institution  while  allowing  external 
accirtion  ami  internal  .  hani?e."  OtluT  topics  .lis.  iissrU  include  the  use  of  a  llexible 
pirfabricated  system  of  coIL-rc  coastruction;  the  pn-servation  .if  amenity  in  nrent 
designs  throuRh  »...»  Rcnuine  n-Raixl  for  scale.  inateriaU,  ami  site  planning,  and  the 
"omniflexibility  myth."  Illustrated  case  8tiidi.-8  on  eight  campuses  comprise  the  final 
Kction. 

Educational  Facilities  Laboratoriw.  Inc.,  Bridi  and  Mortarboardi -A  Refml  on  CoUfge 
«Wmi«  WfiviMif»«,  New  York,  I9tj»i,  hiHpp.  .  .    .  .u 

In  this  volume  is  a  collection  of  five  article  by  professional  wnu«  who  bring  together 
the  best  available  information  on  what  is  happening  in  the  four  major  types  of  campus 
buildings-the  dasstoom,  the  laboi-lu,  y,  the  library,  and  the  donnitor>  -and  in  campus 
design  itself.  The  writers  toured  the  United  States  to  U\k  with  educators,  planners,  archi- 
te»  ts,  and  oth.  r  p«rf.-!«ional8.  Hieir  findings  offer  rare  insight  into  the  ways  in  which 
college  buildings  are  being  design.-d  to  accommodate  the  new  procedures  and  technology 
reshaping  the  academic  process. 

Educatiomd  Facilities  laboratories.  Inc.,  Duke  University,  and  Caudlll  Rowlett 
Scott,  tnfmmahon  \ffds:  Fo,  PlanninR  Physical  Facililif^  in  CollfgfS  and  UmmnUfs  (4  vols.), 

iC^iIliad  P"rpo«.  of  this  series  of  fonr  volu....*  is  to  describe  techniques  that  will 
a«,i»i  institutions  of  higher  education  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  physical  faciliti« 
planning  1  he  fiRt  volume,  devoted  to  an  ovi  niew  of  informaUon  needs,  suggests  an 
apptn«.  h  to  the  collection  of  appropriate  activity  and  facility  information.  The  second 
wlumc  provid.-s  guidance  for  establishing  a  room-inventory  system  for  use  in  reporting 
to  ouuide  agencies  and  intermd  management.  Thi-  third  volume  discusses  the  structure 
of  a  computer-based  mathematical  mock  l  that  could  be  used  to  simulate  an  imit.tution  s 
use  of  physical  laciliti.-s.  The  fourth  volume  contains  a  description  of  a  measurement 
system  that  can  gauge  the  Wei  of  space-demanding  activities  and  a  l«t  of  Ru^nc, 
tlMt  can  Ik-  employed  to  ascertain  the  rt^uisite  detailed  information  for  assessing 
activity  levels. 

Fitwoy,  Dariel,  and  John  l.yon  Reid,  Acmtslual  Environment  of  School  Buildings,  Educa- 
tional  Facilities  Ijilwratories,  Inc.,  New  York,  VMi\  128  pp.  .    .  , 

The  trend  toward  more  open  interior  spaces  in  reccnUy  constructed  school  buUdinp 
has  suggested  th-  need  to  determine  the  n::  i.i.um  acoustical  separation  necessary  to 
al"  w  agnnip  or  an  individual  to  work  effectively.  While  that  detcnmnatwn  served  ag 
the  starting  point  for  this  imrstigation,  field  measurement  and  study  have  been  directed 
toward  identifying  all  criteria  for  the  design  of  the  acoustical  emrircnm-m  .r.  th.  c.a«^ 
nom.  The  "Analysis  md  Comrlusions"  sectk,n,  a  complete  and  informative  discussion  of 
classroom  acoustics,  presents  both  basic  theory  and  experimental  data  that  enable 
educators  architectt,  and  planners  to  become  more  conversant  with  the  acoustical 
problems  of  the  learning  environment. 

Havllaml.  David  S..  and  WlUiam  F.  Winstow,  ^'si^^^'iS'^  ^^fJl^^J^ 
Guide  to  the  Available  Bf  sources.  Center  for  Architectural  Research,  School  of  Architecture, 
RcWKlaer  Polytechnic  InsUtu'»e»  Troy,  N.Y.,  1971, 14  pp. 
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l  hi«  ivpiint  liiiiii  tlir  .t/J  Jutoml  im  .i  rr.st>iim'  iliMHiiiinit  <i«*sit*iM*cl  ti»  ji^iiiflf'  tlif  airhi* 
tret  tliroiit^li  »iV;iiLiblr  rrf<*r«Mirr  iii.itni.il  on  pKiiiniii^  ;ih<l  <l<*sii;iiiiit;  lor  rdiuMtiunal 
trclinol<)u\\  1  11!'  pLinnini^^  |inn*r.iniini»«  schriiMtirs,  »iuil  (li*sic:n  tliTrlupiiMMU  (if  in* 
sIriictKinul  nicdiii  »in*  (liKciiSAi*(l  for  vjrioUR  typ(*8  of  sp.ivr-  larff<%  sinulU  and  iikhIiuiii* 
in*uiip»  indr|M*iitJ«n)t  stiuly.  Hpeci,il-piii'|MHM\  tirxihio  .nid  opi*n*plaiK  iintl  lYtMiurrr.  A 
T^M'iitiy  l)iblM(U[r.ipliv  inchidts  .1  diin  toi  y  ofsoiiu  t  s. 

Ilopkinson.  R.        AnhtMurat  PhM<s:  t.ti>htini*^  Hit  M.ijrst>*'s  Stationery  Officr, 

Ill  thU  source  bc)uk  on  litditint;  thr  author  diseuHK<*s  th<iHC  principles  ptTtineiu  to  the 
needs  of  the  human  lieiiiK  in  his  environment.  The  first  part  of  the  btKik  i^\ts  a  it(t*nernl 
account  of  the  tirhnieal  basis  for  lii*htin|]^  d<*sii*n.  C:hapters  deal  with  psychophysics, 
vision  and  bnihliiiirs,  calculations  of  daylight  and  artificial  lighting  quantity,  i^lare  and 
visual  discomfort,  sufiphMiientiiiy  liiditini;,  and  nil<Ttance  and  cohir.  The  second  part 
of  the  iMNik-  the  coll<Tted  pa{w*r«~  d<*scriht*s  the  contribution  of  the  Ruildiny;  Research 
Station  ''sch«N»r*  to  the  devekipment  of  a  scientific  b.isis  for  <*ssentially  subjective  aspc^cts 
of  livhtint;  t<ThnoloKy  in  buildings. 

Xf«*<:oriniek,  F..  J.,  Human  Fnctntx  FNjfiftfrrini*^  Nfc<fra\v*Hill  Book  CJo,,  Mi-w  York, 
I<iti4,  |»p. 

A  survey  Ixiok,  this  Volume  <leals  with  the  task  of  **d<*sii(nini{  thin^  S(»  p;*ople  can  use 
them  efin  tively  and  rreatinu  envin#nments  that  are  suitatile  for  human  iivini;  and 
w<»rk/'  Part  IV*,  entitled  *'Spaee  and  Arrangement,''  i(uid<*s  the  t*<lucational  facility 
planner  st^*kin|{  information  on  work  span*  and  s«*atini^  desif^n,  also  on  the  proper 
airancrmrnt  of  displays,  controls,  and  other  el<*nients  within  v*ork*spae(*  layouts. 

\fe(tuiley,  Clarroll  \V„  SritthtJ  Ht  frnncrs  for  Piuftmnt*  ifiQitfr  Education  Fadiitirs^  C council 
of  talucationa!  Facility  IManmrs,  Cohnnbns,  Ohio,  I'MiH,  01  pp, 

C'areful  annotation  of  nearly  2(NI  se|<Tt<*d  ref<T<*nc<^  inak<^  this  bibliography  partic* 
niarly  valuable.  F.ntrii's  are  ori^anixi^tl  into  five  major  cat<*Rori<*s  and  sulidivisions:  I, 
C)rii*ntation  to  Educational  Facility  Plannini*.  II,  I)(*vclopinii(  a  Master  Plan  for  Mant 
Expansion  lon^*ranire  planning  for  facilities  d<*velopm<*nt,  population  projections^ 
utilization  of  existing  facilitit*s,  estimating  space  n<*eds,  sehrting  and  planning  rduca* 
tional  facility  sit<*s.  III.  Planning  the  Individual  Sc*h<Mil  iHlncational  sptrifications, 
the  planning  of  individual  buildings.  IV.  Planning  the  Teehnical  .Aspects.  V.  .Xdinin* 
istering  the  Plant  Expansion  IVogram  planning,  financing,  cost  and  economics.  While 
not  intenderl  as  a  complete  survey  of  cum'nt  litiTattin*,  this  compilation  Is  probably  as 
exteroiive  as  any  presently  available, 

Meiralf,  Keys  I).,  Plnnninn  Aradmir  and  Rmnnh  Library  Buildini»\^  Mc<iraw*Hill 
Boc»k  Ck».,  NVw  York,  Iflti.l,  4.tl  pp, 

(  4»nsi(k'nil  the  major  n*fen*nce  work  in  lilnrary  planning,  this  compreh«*nsive  manual 
deals  with  probh'ms  directly  or  indiriTtly  connectiHl  with  the  planning  and  construction 
of  academic  and  rc*searcli  librari<9.  The  ditailed  treatment  gi\*en  to  library  planning 
is  indicated  by*  the  following  partial  chapter  listing:  library  objectives  and  their  relation 
to  aesthetic  problems,  quality  of  construction,  function,  and  cost:  financial  matters;  the 
modular  system:  probleins  relating  to  height:  traffic  problems:  accommodations  for 
readers  and  staff:  hcmsing  the  collections:  lighting  and  ventilation;  planning  pre* 
liminaries,  first  steps,  and  the  final  plan:  the  program  for  assignable  space  requirements. 
Appendix«-8  are  devotc*d  to  formulas  and  tables,  a  selective  annotated  bililiography^ 
and  a  glossary* 
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Parkins,  I».  II.,  and  II.  R.  Huniphrt-yH,  Aamdn,  \oise  and  BuiUini^u  FrrdtYick  A. 
Prariter,  Ni^  York,  I9.-iH.  VM  pp. 

A  complrto  and  rompn^hcmivr  guidebook  to  the  tcrhnicai  problems  of  acoustics, 
this  work  includesi  material  on  the  nature  of  sound«  the  behavior  of  sound  in  rooms, 
the  drfti^n  of  rooms  for  speech,  general  principles  of  sound  insulation  and  noise  control, 
and  much  nwire.  Over  diagrams,  charts,  and  iUiwtratifin«  supplrment  the  text.  The 
two  authors,  one  a  scientist  and  the  other  an  architect,  have  combined  scientific  theory 
and  practical  drsiRn  in  a  thorouRhly  practical  reference, 

Pinnell,  Charles,  and  Michael  W«:holdiT,  GutdAinfs  for  Planning  in  College  and  l-nf 
rffsitiri  Oi  wis.),  CoordinaUnff  Board,  Texas  ColleRe  and  University  System,  Austin, 
l!KiH. 

The  authors  empkiy  the  latest  techniques  of  scientific  management  to  develop  a  total 
gystem  concept  of  institutional  planning  as  well  as  Ingical  systematic  procedures  for  a 
continuing  planning  process.  The  planning  effort  is  divided  into  three  major  phases: 
management  and  program  pianningt  physical  plant  planning,  and  financial  planning. 
The  first  volume  is  entided  *'The  Planning  System";  additional  volumes,  '^Planning 
Techniques.'*  1*he  latter  deal  with  managenuitt  and  financial  planning  and  three  areas 
of  physical  plant  planning  land  use  and  traffic,  facilities  studies,  and  utility  studies. 
A  sixth  volume,  drwioped  by  the  architectural  firm  of  €::audill,  Rowlett  and  Scott  in 
Houston,  providi'S  guidelines  for  the  implementation  of  building  programs. 

Rice  University  Department  of  Architecture,  fO  Designs:  Commimilf  ColUges^  Houston, 
Tex.,  I%2,  HMIpp. 

This  unusual  and  stimulating  book  delineates  the  remarkable  ^ttcompllshment  of 
creating  exciting  and  worthwhile  community  college  designs  In  a  lO^lay  Design  Fete  at 
Rice  University.  Ten  talented  architecte  and  teams  of  five  students  each  were  assigned 
the  task  of  finding  architectural  solutions  for  lO  hypothetical,  but  typical,  community 
college  locations.  Their  proposals  are  presented  in  drawings,  plans,  sketches,  and 
models,  augmented  by  calculations  and  graphs  showing  projected  growth.  The  so* 
lotions  and  new  concepts  should  generate  real  excitement  and  enthusiasm  among 
architecu  and  educators  who  are  seeking  inspiration  and  encouragement  in  planning 
future  community  colleges, 

Rikrr,  Harold  C,  with  Frank  G.  I^pex,  College  Students  Uve  Here:  A  Study  of  College 
Housing.  Educational  Facilities  Uboratories,  Inc.,  New  York,  1961,  I. 52  pp. 

Topics  covered  in  this  comprehensive  study  of  college  housing  include  the  kinds  of 
people  to  be  housed  and  their  needs,  diflerent  kinds  of  housing  and  their  characteristics, 
specific  spaces  and  equipment  that  enable  housing  units  to  function  tflTcctivcly,  how 
housing  should  be  planned  and  by  whom,  and  the  financing  of  a  housing  program. 
Extensive  use  is  made  of  designs  and  pictures  to  illustrate  points  developed  in  the  text 
A  final  wtion  includes  a  portfolio  of  recent  college  housing  projects  Uiat  have  been 
reasonably  successful  in  overcoming  specific  problems. 

Rork,  John,  and  Leslie  Robbms,  compilers.  Casebook  on  Campus  Kanmng  and  tnstUu- 
tional  Derelofment,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, U.S.  Govenmient  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  l%2,  162  pp. 

A  comprehensive  and  factual  account  of  the  steps  taken  and  Uit  obstacles  faced  by  10 
institutions  planning  for  campus  growth.  Specific  cases  deal  wltii  founding  an  institution 
at  a  new  location  in  completely  new  buildings,  relocating  an  existing  institution,  and 
planning  institutional  expansion  on  a  permanent  campus  site.  The  personal  backgrounds 
of  the  authors  account  for  the  different  points  of  view  expressed. 
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S«N'iiiv  f^'t  <3iilii  ^r  .iihl  rnivtTsity  Platinini^  .mil  l'Ahit'atiiin;il  Fac*iliiii*H  l«4lNiraU»rirs» 
Ptunfmi:  fi^r  Hiji*hn  Edunithm  (nr\vsl(*tlrr).  Ni»\v  \urk. 

This  iirwslctttT.  currently  pnlilishrcl  si\  liini^s  i\  yrar,  ini'liicl(*H  two  to  fivr  artidc*!!  pnr 
knii*  on  a  variety  of  infcirmatioti  rcint*c*minK  all  as|M*t't5i  cif  hii^cT  ctiiicatiiin  plannini^. 
SiMiit*  nvrnt '*ipii's  tlt*alin|(  witli  t*ampii!i  anil  liiiilclin  planninc^  ;ir<*  rntitlc*ci  **C^npus 
Fi>rtn  anJ  Ctimimunity  irnniitn.**  **  riii*  '  l'<*tii|Niijr\*  l-.H-ilUiiN  Syiiilnnrit*/*  *'StiH*ktonr 
l4<ni|>tis  11anninf(  by  liicToinrnts/'  '*l*nilt^titii.il  SrlMUiiirrfit  ami  i*^in|>iiH  Hianninf^/* 
and  ^'Kihiraticinal  Innovatinn  and  Span*  Manai^riiiriii.** 

Statr  l'niv«T8ity  Cliinstrui lion  Fund,  .1  Huuif*  fo?  C^fupus  IHuumnf^.  .\ll>an\\  N.Y., 
Plt»7.  44)pp. 

bast'd  on  cxptTirncr  ^ainrd  in  plannint;  21  raiiipiisc*^  for  tlir  Statr  Uni\i*rsity  ol  New 
York,  this  Kuic'r  prc*S(*nts  an  tirdrrly  priM  c^diin*  for  the*  d(*vi*lopMii*nt  of  compn'hcnsivc 
lnnf?-ranf(c*  phy-siral  campus  plans.  *l'he  priMrdiiro  is  uiitliniMl  in  detail  and  each  ccitn- 
punrnt  Ls  illustrated  by  soiur  type*  of  icrapltie  pii'si*ntatii>n  as  \\*i*ll  us  by  cxauiph^s  of  thr 
type  of  infomiation  to  In*  includrd.  It  is  the  opinion  uf  this  n*vii*\ver  that  .1  Cuidr  for 
Campus  Hamififi  contains  the  must  compl(*tr  and  carefully  structnrc^d  priK*(*dure  currently 
publishc*d. 

l\8.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  We  lfare*.  OHiee  of  Kducation,  19^6^ 
I^fui*n  Alt  tit  J  Pfogram^  U.S.  (iuvemment  I'rintinu  Ollice  \VasliiuKton«  1>.(!.,  WhWt^ 
711  pp. 

This  publication  discus8«*s  cli8tinffuisli(*d  cullei^e  faeiliti(*s  that  *\  .  .  n*Hect  careful 
analysis  of  the  needs  of  a  modern  (*dueational  prot^rani.  die  clian^in^  nature  of  tliosc 
needs,  ami  clesif^ns  that  both  nu*t*t  today's  ri*cpiin*iu(*nts  and  are  adaptable  to  unknown 
future  requiremc*nts.'*  Included  are  award  winnei*s  (out  of  2ri}|  entri(*s)  in  five  cate- 
gories: general  classroom  buildings;  scit^nce  and  lalMiratury  buildings:  lil»ranes:  graduate 
schools,  including  schools  of  architecture,  law,  fine*  arts«  etc.:  and  long-rangr  campus 
developmt*nt  plans.  Each  award  entry,  illustrat(*d  by  phutograplis,  plans,  or  models, 
i .  di^rib<*d  by  the  architect.  Comments  by  the  head  of  the  award-winning  institution 
and  the  jury  an*  also  included,  litis  reference  work  is  one  of  titt*  tew  available  for  planners 
stacking  example's  of  acknowledged  excellence  in  colk*gc  facilities  dt*sign. 

I'niver&ily  Facilities  Research  Ct*nter,  Monograph  Series:  ''Plumbing  Fixture 
ki*quirrnictits  in  I'niversity  Instructional  and  Rt*S(*arch  Buildings,**  ''Horizontal  and 
Vertical  Ctrculatkin  in  University  Instructional  and  Rest*arch  Buildings,"  ^'Parking 
IVograms  fur  l'nivc*rsitifs,**  ''Space  for  Audio-Visual  Large  Group  Instruction," 
"I'niversity  Rc*search  Buildings  for  .Short-Term  Grant  Programs,"  ^'High-Rise  or  I«ow- 
Rise.'  .\  .Study  of  IXvisicm  Factors  for  Rt*sidence  Hall  Planning,**  and  "Central  Food 
Ston*s  Fa(ihti(*s,"  Madison,  Wisconsin,  PJfiUMil. 

riic  seven  painphh*ts  are  cuncemed  with  basic  design  questions.  Findings  are  or« 
gani/ed  to  aid  in  the  planning  and  dc*signing  of  future  college  and  university  facilities. 
.Xniong  the*  objective's  of  the  Rc*s<*arch  C(*nter  is  **the  isolation  of  plaiming  and  design 
eritci  ia  problems,  followc*d  by  the  finding  or  developing  of  measures  for  design  ^all  to 
the  end  of  permitting  the  b<*st  possible  use*  of  the  university  and  college  construction 
dollar."  This  s«*ric*s  of  reports  is  of  particular  value  because  of  the  attention  focused  on 
individual  aspects  of  d«*sign  and  on  (*xc*cution  of  new  facilities.  The  result  is  that  solutions 
ratluT  than  generalized  approaches  are  ofTcTcd. 
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FINANCING  HIGHER  EDUCATION- 
STATUS  AND  ISSUES 

Tlir  cousiilrr;il>h*  iiitrntiou  curnMitly  U  iiiu  |Kikl  to  tlir  iiiwiiirijl  |)liulit 
of  ciillcucH  ami  iinivfisiiirs  siiuiirsts  tlir  nruriM  V  u(  tlif  pn'siMit  sitiiiition. 
WhUr  viirions  ;is|K*cts  of  lUr  linjiicial  crisis  iiirrct  the  pnlilir  iiiul  |)iiv;itr 
sector  ami  cUfltTtMit  tV|M*s  of  institiititnis  in  cliirrniit  ways,  tlu  iuiiuIht  uf 
siiuilaritirs  is  sutlirirnt  to  warrant  a  urnrral  discussion  of  tlir  most  iin|MH'tant 
as|Mrts  of  liiufirr  rchir.ition  //Wrnvwif.  I  he  intent  is  to  proviclr  a  fairly  coin- 
pn'lit'usivc  ntntnut  of  those  statistical  facts  and  issues  that  are  relrvaiit  to 
the  linancinu  of  uiuleruradiiate  rdncation.  (Not  examined  are  the  special 
problems  of  uraduaie  rdncation.  n  M'arch,  and  plant  investment  or  snch 
distinctive  economic  asinrts  of  hiuher  edncation  as  the  rate  of  return  on 
education,  the  redistril union  of  inconit\  the  rlistrihntion  of  educatitinal 
capital,  and  details  of  s{NTiflc  solution  prn|)osals.i 

Althouuh  it  is  not  readily  apparent,  available  literatun*  snuuests  that 
there  is  a  urtNit  deal  of  continuity  to  imich  of  the  analysis  of  hiuher  educa- 
tion financinu.  To  identify  and  estal>lish  this  continuity,  an  ellort  has  Urn 
made  to  establish  a  somul  and  consistent  framework  that  inchules  the 
major  tindinus  and  obscTvations  of  many  luHed  economists  and  linancial 
ex|KTtsJ  This  ecltTtic  apprtiacli  is  intended  to  pro\  ide  a  reasonable  com- 
prehensive and  balanced  survey. 

In  this  handlHM)k  the  subject  of  financinu  hiuher  education  ap|KMrs  in 
two  chapters.  This  tine  contains  an  oversiew  of  the  current  linancial 
status  of  America's  colleges  and  tmiversities  aiul  the  natun*  and  causes  of 
the  financial  iJilheultits,  together  with  some  possible  remedies.  Treiuls 
and  projections  for  financinu  hiuher  edncation  at  the  national  level  are 
n'vicwed.  and  the  distinctivt^  income  and  ex|MMuliiiin»  patttTUs  of  uni* 
versities,  1->ear  ctilleyts,  and  2->ear  ctilleues  within  the  public  and  private 
secmrs  are  examined.  Vrom  this  bark;;rouiKU  attentitHi  is  shiftetl  i<»  ihc 
national  t)bjectives  tjf  higher  educatitin  and  the  central  issue  t>f  wht)  shtmid 
pay  the  ctjsts.  Chapter  XI 11  provides  a  cltiser  hiok  at  the  res|K>nse  by  and 


•  AmoiiK  tlir  t'xprrla  i^hiwr  wirka  thr  author  has  found  t^ptYially  helpful  are  Roger 
E.  Bolton.  Houard  R.  Bowt^,  Wtlliam  (i.  Bowt  n.  Router  A.  Frcrman.  W.  Lee  Hanst^n, 
Seymour  I-.  Harris,  Sterna  J.  Mmhkin.  Alice  M.  Rivlin,  and  rhcotlore  W.  Srhult*. 
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INTRODUCTION 

rniir  liiiit^  ;is  iiuitiy  cltillars  wvrv  s\n*u\  ior  nirmU  (»|MTatioiis  in  hiqhrr 
rdiKMtioii  in  7:)  Iiillion)  «is  wwv  s|K-nt  a  drcadc  ai*o  (S7.7 

hillinii  in  lMti2  This  incnMS4'  rrprrst-nts  a  i^rowth  rate  of  14  |HTrrnt  a 
ViMi-  ill-  ni-.niy  dnnMr  ihi'  7  |HTcrni  i;rci\\jh  rair  of  the  Nauon's  urusH 
ii;iMiin  i|  |)i'tKhirt  ((t.NP)  din*iiit>  the  same  time  |KTiod.  Yet^  despite  this 
eMr|>tiniial  i*rn\vih  and  the  treinenchnis  anicnint  of  money  Ikmpu  ex|N'nded, 
there  is t*re.it  etmeern  iur  the  tinancial  well-lK'iiijK  orcoiUnte>  and  univeisitics« 

Current  Financial  Difficulties 

I  hr  Xatiun's  enininitment  to  iinivers;il  higher  education  is  proving  to 
In-  an  everrdinutv  e\|H*iisive  venture.  Reeanse  of  the  chauKinu;  avfv  com^ 
|M)siiion  ni*  the  |N>pulatinn  and  the  eK|NTtatioii  that  uion*  youths  will  attend 
e«»llet*f\  hit*her  echieaiiiui  (^in'olhnents  are  t>ro\vinu  faster  than  the  iTonomy 
in  i*ener.d.  Thus  Utr  over  a  deeach'  there  has  Urn  a  decline  in  the  ratio  of 
t;rnss  n.iiional  prmhiei  to  total  c*nllet>e  ein'iilhnent.  To  maintain  quality 
and  pri»{*rain  level  in  the  face  of  thi«%  deeliniiit*  support  capacity,  it  has  Urn 
n<*ervv.iry  and  natural  ti»  alliHMte  an  inereasinu  proportion  of  the  Xation^s 
weahh  to  hit*her  education.  Tew  will  (|ucstion  the  capacity  of  the  c  coiioiny 
to  support  hiuher  education,  hut  as  a  greater  share  of  the  wealth  is  required, 
the  claim  on  resources  is  inereastnuly  dillicidt  to  justify. 

.\hlioiiuh  society  is  willinu  and  ahle  t«)  devote  a  uns'iter  share  of  naticmal 
resources  to  hit*her  education,  the  coiinnitment  is  pnivint;  to  U*  a  challeuKe 
Urause  per  student  costs  atr  risiiiu.  'I'his  increase  in  unit  costs  is  basically 
the  result  of  the  fact  that  educational  prcnhictivity  has  not  kept  pace  with 
n.itiun.d  eeoiiotnic  urowth.  As  the  mmomy  urows.  teacher  salaries  must 
U*  raiMHh  aiuL  in  the  .ilisence  of  improved  elliciency  in  pnividint;  instruc- 
tion, the  inevitahU'  ivsult  is  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  education  per  student. 
Intl.itiiMi.  or  the  cost  of  money,  has  further  increased  costs.  The  conihtned 
result  has  Urn  an  estimated  |MTcent  yearly  decrease  in  the  true  pur* 
chasinu  f>ower  of  each  dollar  investc^d  in  hii^her  education.'*^  C>)llec;e  and 
university  Iniduets  would  have  to  In*  increased  annually  hy  this  amoimt 
simply  to  oiTset  risinu  prices. 

*  For  an  (explanation  uf  the  annual  Tit^  percent  deflation  factor,  s<r  appendix 
Htghrr  Education  IVice  Index(*s. 


At  tlu'  ct>n%  thtMi.  o(  tlir  luKiiicial  crisis  fatitm  liiuluT  rdncalion  arc  (I) 
an  ciinilliiu'iit  urciutli  that  oxctvds  unmtli  in  national  wealth.  (2;  risiiii^ 
unit  ctists  that  niakf  education  an  vwr  inorr  t'\|H'nsi\r  o|KTatiun,  and 
{:\)  incrtMsin^  coniiNnitiuii  for  funds  as  hiyluT  rducation  seeks  a  greater 
sh.in*. 

Iltiw  well  has  hiuher  (^dueation  fared  linancially  in  reeenl  iUuvs?  Durini? 
tlw  deeade  of  the  IMfiirs,  there  was  a  uiuantie  incivase  in  tihsolute  quantity 
while  (|ualitv  remained  unchanued.  Knn^lliiieiu  douliled  and  the  capacity- 
hurdeii  nitiii  (i.e..  the  Hnanrial  resources  availalilc  relative  to  student 
eiutillint  iit  loach  declined  from  SH»4.tiOil  of  uniss  national  product  |kt 
fulUtiine-eqni\aleiit  student  in  to  SI4:*.7«!>  in  1^70.  In  addition, 

unit  ctists  for  instruction  and  related  .sup|Mirtiiiu  activities  incrtMsed  60 
IHTcent  twice  the  iiaiease  in  the  cost  of  livinu  over  the  same  time  period 
as  iiieasurt^d  hy  the  Consiiiiier  Price  Index.  Within  this  same  10-year 
IHTttMh  th(*  allocation  of  national  wealth  for  student-n-lated  expcndhurcs 
was  douhled  from  .t><0  |KNceiit  of  tin*  (IXP  in  1960  to  L425  percent  in 
|y70.  As  a  n\sult,  real  unit  inves»ment  in  hi^ltlT  education  grew  modestly— 
fn)in  Sl.4ba  |my  suuh'ut  5u  l*HiO  to  SL606  per  stuHmt  in  1970,  or  less  than 
I  jnTcent  yearly  o\er  the  dcTade."' 

nurint^  the*  late  VMAfs,  as  Imdi^ets  contitmed  to  expand,  collet^  and 
university  rewnue  stuuces  sunply  could  not  provide  the  funds  required. 
The  three  main  rea.sons  weie  that  Federal  and  State  Governments  ahered 
their  firitirities:  stock  market  unaTtainties  .discouraRed  individual  dona- 
litms;  and  foundations  transferred  their  attention  from  higher  education  to 
the  pnibleniN  of  the  cities  and  the  environment.  Institutions  felt  that  if 
tuition  were  laised,  ediicatitnud  aristocracies  might  result— student  bodies 
etimprisiHl  of  the  rich  and  or  those  ptwir  enough  to  merit  grants. 

There  imav  exists  in  hiuher  education  what  is  popularly  called  a  financial 
*^lepression."  A  growing  nuinlKT  of  institutions  are  reporting  a  financial 
situation  that  ranges  from  ".stand-still"  l)tulgets  to  **hovering  on  the  brink 
of  financial  disaster."  For  many,  deficit  spending  has  Ijecome  the  rule 
rather  than  the  c\xeepti(Mi.  A  survey  conducted  during  the  summer  of  1970 
by  William  W.  Jeilema  for  the  Association  of  American  C^oUeges  reveals 
tfiat  many  institutions  -ImhIi  private  and  public— are  in  fini»nrial  trouble. 
K\tra|M>lating  data  fn>m  the  507  colleges  surxeyed,  Jellema  estimates  that 
3ti3  of  th»  7o2  private  4.year  accredited  colleges  have  exhausted  their 
liquid  as?iets;  moreover,  if  they  continue  current  deficit  operations,  they 
will  Im«  forct^d  to  declare  bankruptcy  within  10  years.  According  to  Jellema, 

'  In  a  study  prepared  fur  the  C^mrgir  Commisston  on  Higher  Education*  June  O'Neill 
fuund  that  the  investment  in  higher  education  per  student  credit  hour  in  constant  dollars 
did  not  change  from  the  inid*l«riO's  to  the  late  lU^iO's.  See  June  O'Neill,  Rfsource  Vse  in 
Higher  Education:  TrenJi  in  Output  and  tnputt,  fm  to  1967,  C*amegie  Commission  on  Higher 
Education,  Bi^keley,  Calif.,  I<)7I. 
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''Bt'hiiul  xhcsv  iiiouiuls  of  t;n>trsc|uc  cMicits  lit*  ttit*  hnikcMi  ivuuiiiis  tif 
curtailed  optTations.  of  al»l>rcviatc(l  (lopariiiirnts.  of  (ieciiiiaird  araclcuiic 
proi^raiiis,  of  faltrriiis;  plans  and  lanuuisliinu  aspirations,  of  innovation 
untrird  and  of  cHMtivity  curln'd/'^ 

Nearly  t\vo*tliirds  of  tlir  pulilic  institutions  rr<s(iondint*;  to  a  snrwy  hy 
the  National  Association  of  State  L'nt\(Tsities  and  I.and«(irant  (!olley;es'* 
re|K>rti'd  'Ntand-stilP'  Inidufts,  or  less,  for  1971-72.  Twenty-ei^ht  of  the 
33  res|Min<ieiitH  rt*|Hirti^l  that  State  appropriations  h%id  l>een  increasc^d  hy 
less  than  10  |>ercent  over  the  previous  year,  and  nine  institutions  said  their 
appropriations  ha<l  actually  <lecline<l  since  l*»70-'7l.  BecatiM'  hit;lier  educa- 
tion i*osts  are  ristny;  at  an  esffnattMl  3  |MTcent  aniuially.  indess  State  sup- 
port matches  this  rate  the  linaneial  position  of  public  coUeuies  ami  univer- 
sities can  only  worsen. 

Despite  this  real  evidence  of  liutincial  trouble  in  tuany  colley;es  an<l  utii- 
versities,  Alice  Rivlin  and  others  are  of  the  opinion  that  no  (fennal  crisis 
t^xists.**'  Rivlin  dtx%  however.  |M)int  out  that  \mu'  institutions  an*  sufTerini; 
from  euthacks  in  Federal  restMrcli  programs  or  fe<lerally  finuled  t;ra<lnale 
programs.  She  also  tuites  that  stHue  State-supported  institutions  are  victiim 
of  snialltT-than-usual  increasts  in  State  appropriations,  atui  that  olhers, 
es|)ecially  private  collei»c»s  and  imiversities.  an*  overextended.  Kven  mon' 
institutions  are  siifTerint^froni  the  combined  effect  of  recession  and  inflation. 
Still,  not  all  institini<inH  an*  in  financial  diiliculiy;  many  are  soundly 
fmanced  and  opthnistic  aboiu  the  future.  Furtherimin*,  national  higher 
education  statistics  reveal  a  pattern  of  financial  stability  with  the  posMbility 
of  sliti;bt  trains  in  the  future.  11ms  it  appears  that  the  financial  problems 
facing  liiv:her  education,  while  widespread,  are  particular  rather  than 
universal,  prevalent  in  a  majt»rity  of  institutions,  less  prevalent  in  others, 
and  nonexistent  in  a  comparati\*ely  few. 

Acconlimr  to  Earl      Cheit.  an  instituti<in  is  iudt<[ed  in  financial  tiiffienUy 

.  .  if  its  current  financial  condition  results  in  a  loss  of  s<'r\*ices  that  are 
H'f^arded  as  a  part  of  its  program  «f  a  loss  of  quality/'^  He  foimd  thai  the 
resources  of  almost  three-fourths  of  the  41  schools  he  studied  wxTe  inade- 
quate or  wouhl  soon  Im*  inadequate  to  .sup|}ort  their  defined  iTiissi<m  at  the 
stated  academic  quality  level.  It  is  certainly  not  difficult  for  an  institution 
to  Hnd  itsi*lf  in  this  |)Osition.  At  many  older  instituti<ins  the  increa.si*  in  rank 


♦  The  Chronicle  of  HiQher  KJtuation,  vol.  VI,  no.  1,  S^pt.  27,  1971,  p.  4. 

^  Office  of  Rrgcarch,  National  Association  of  State  Univrrsiti(*s  and  Land*Grant 
Colli>ges,  *'For  Your  Information/*  Circular  No.  MJ,  Oct.  211,  1971. 

*  T(*8tiinony  by  Alice  Rivlin  of  the  BrookinRS  Institution  lu^brr  the  Special  Education 
Subcommittee,  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  U.S.  House  of  Krpresentati^TS, 
April  1971. 

^  Earl  F.  Chcit,  The  Sew  Depression  in  lliaher  Education,  Carnegie  Commission  on 
HiRlier  Education,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York,  1971,  p.  Mi. 
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of  faculty  has  i\*sultc*d  in  hiuluT  silarks  without  any  real  chan({c  in  pro* 
i^aui  or  outHide  H;ilar>-  cuin|H*tition/  (>iIut  institutions  face  risint;  costs 
for  iiM*ci  coniinitntents  and  unfon'seen  costs  occasioned  by  earlier  growth 
and  ex|iansion.  Still  others  are  undtT  the  financial  stress  imposed  by  ex* 
panded  prcHj^r^ins  or  by  a  cominitineni  to  programs  they  cannot  cut  back 
or  terminate.  Finally,  many  iiistituticms  cannot  balance  their  budget 
liecausi*  income  soiircts  have  not  Urn  sulliciently  responsive  in  supporting; 
needed  prtMjrams.^ 

In  summary,  the  current  situation  in  hii;her  education  finaneine  is  one 
of  multiplicity  and  variance  in  causiN  consequence,  and  riMnedy.  Insti- 
tutions are  UMni?  afl\*cted  differently  and  are  rtMCtint;  differently.  Govern- 
ments«  foundations,  and  cor|M)rate  and  private  donors  view  their  roles 
with  little  imiformity.  Furthermore,  the  situation  is  continually  changinj?. 
As  with  all  phenomena,  however,  certain  predominant  threads  an*  dis- 
cernible. The  |>rublems,  if  not  equally  shared,  are  clearly  definable.  Their 
causiN  are  evident,  and  there  an*  multiple  approaches  to  a  solution. 

Student  Education  Eipenditures 

Curn*nt  opiTatint^  ex|x*nscs  constitute  the  most  serious  worry  for  college 
administrators.  Xonrecurrini;  capital  outlay  for  new  buildint;  construction, 
while  n*quirinc;  some  kind  of  extraordinary  financint;,  d<K*s  not,  as  a  rule, 
pressure  for  lialance  U^tween  income  and  expcmditun*.  Each  year,  however, 
colleges  and  universities  must  have  enouj[;h  current  fund  income  to  meet 
commitments  for  proi^ams  and  ser\*ic(*s.  Faculty  and  stafT  salaried  and 
operatim;  expenses  related  to  instruction  continue  to  lie  the  lari(est  items 
in  college  budt|[i*ts,  costini;  more  than  SI4  billion  a  year.  Not  only  is  it 
diflicult  to  raise*  funds  for  these  expenditures,  but  Federal  support  is 
practically  nonexistent. 

The  financial  squt*eze  in  higher  education  is  a  consequence  of  the  con- 
tinuing imbalance  lietween  unresir icied cxirrtni  income  (generally  unspecified 
as  to  use)  that  is  available  for  educational  purposes  and  outlays  for  in- 
stniction  and  n*iated  supporting  acti\ities.  These  oudays,  or  ^^student 
education  expenditurv*;:/'  consist  of  the  following  current  fund  educational 
and  general  expenditure  accounts:  (I)  instruction  and  departmental  re* 
search,  (2)  extension  and  public  ser\*ice,  (3)  libraries,  (4)  physical  plant 
operation  and  maintenance*,  and  (5)  administration  and  student  ser\*ice8. 

Most  colleges  and  universities  can  clearly  distinguish  lietwren  student 


'  It  should  be  noted  that  the  opposite  may  be  true  at  rapidly  expanding  institutions 
if  the  addition  of  mostly  young  faculty  tends  to  lower  the  overall  salary  level. 

'  See  Frederick  E.  Baldenton,  **Varieties  of  Financial  Crisis'*  in  UnimMl  Hightr 
Edutatim:  Coits  and  Bfwfiis^  American  Council  on  Education,  Washington,  D,C.,  1971, 
pp.  67-70. 
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education  and  siip|N)rtinu  activitit^s  fiiiulc^d  liy  iinrcstrictnl  ir\riuir  and 
thuM*  siTvicf  and  coinincTcial  comtM>nrnts  orctirrvnt  <>|M  iaiioiis  |Miirlias<*d 
l)y  individuals  or  for  which  |Kiyiiu*nts  aiv  inado  liy  oru^iiiiAitions  thrniiuh 
grants,  cuniracts,  or  cithrr  nuMUs.  To  fncns  attention  on  hasic  liii»htT  fchica- 
titm  financial  prolilnns  and  lo  ^ivoid  distortion  hy  inrhutinu  iionrt*lt*vaiU 
facti>rs.  thr  financing  of  all  scHVsiip|M)riinu  siTvict  s  ^nd  roinnirrcial  activi- 
ties of  collrq[cs  and  univtTsitirs,  as  wril  as  student  aid,  liavc  Invn  rxduded 
fn)in  this  analysts.***  Xot  incliidrcl  an-  s|MinM)rrd  rrsiairh,  si^paratoly 
Iniductc^l  prourains  such  as  workshops  and  colK  ur  \\nrk*stiidy  prourains, 
major  public  service  prourains  such  as  federally  fuiuled  R.  &  D.  centers, 
hospitals,  auxili^iry  enterpriM-s.  and  sales  and  services  of  educational  de- 
partiiieiits.  The  coiii|H>iient  of  adininistrautui  and  physical  plant  o|NTation 
n'lated  to  the  res<Mrch  function  slunild  technically  also  Ih»  (\\chided  from 
the  analysis.  The  irasons  it  is  not  are  {\)  the  diiliciilty  of  estiiiiatinu:  re- 
MMreh  "overhead''  and  (2)  the  relatively  small  amount  involved  (except 
fc»r  illii%tTsides). 

This  ap|)roach  to  analy/ins^  higher  educ.ition  tinancinu  results  in  the 
pairiiiii  of  revenue  and  extn-nditures  a.N  follcnvs: 

f  'ntfKhUud*  mome  fum:  Studrnt  rJuiution  expcndifum  for: 

Stuclrnt  tuition  and  frt*s  Imtnu  tion  and  dc-partnirntal  research 

Fedrral  CMmTnment  appropriatifinit  I'Atrnsion  anti  puhlir  serxice 

State     ItH-al  Rovt.  appropriations  Uhrarirn 

Endowment  Ini  ome  Physical  plant  opiTation  and  maintenance 

Private  gifts  and  grants  Adniinistiation  and  8tud(*nt  8er\*ices 

•  Imhidi-s  uomp  restricted  income  ftir  stnclrnt  iHluration  expemlitiires— e.g., 
endowment  Income  and  gifts  designated  for  i>artienlar  proft^sgorsliips  or  academic 
departments* 


Financial  Problems^  Causes,  and  Remedies— an  Overview 

B<'fore  proceediim  vvith  a  detailed  analysis  of  hiuher  education  financincr* 
some  key  elements  can  Im»  snininari^ed:  s|x*cUically,  the  problems,  causes, 
and  remedies. 

It  should  be  pointi^d  out  that  the  so-ealled  ''self-supporting'*  service's  and  rom« 
mercial  activities  of  colleges  and  univeTsitic^s  are  also  in  financial  difficulty.  When  a 
8(*r\'iee  no  longer  pays  for  Itself,  the  institution  may  t*ltTt  to  make  up  the  deficit  or  cut 
back  operations  and  relocate  pi*r8onnel.  Either  practice  adds  to  overhead  costs.  If  it  is 
derided  that  a  ser\*iee  should  be  phased  out,  the  start  up  costs,  which  may  have  been 
higl)«  are  sacrificed.  At  large  universitit^s  with  many  diversified  operations  the  lack  of 
outside  funding  to  support  research  and  other  special  services  has  led  to  many  diflicult 
decisions  regarding  program  continuation  and  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  overall 
financial  diflicultics  being  e9(pcrieaccd. 
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PrnUenn.  The  tinaiu  idl  ilillicMiltit^s  %\{  liiylu'r  rclurjlioii  iiiiiy  In'  close rilrd 
as  follows: 

L  Ik^Kinninu  in  ihc  lait*  l!Nil)\  many  colleges  and  nniwrsiiirs  U*f;an  to 
oXfifru'iirc  ifhffiiUNQ  difflaiUx  itt  halafHinji  ifioiWr  ivith  r\pniditiifr\,  lor  a 
varit'iy  of  linisi's,  iliis  Cfist-inruino  sijurtVf  now  ilui\4'ns  ilio  stilvrncy  or 
gruwiii  of  many  iustitniions  Ainoiiu  dw^J^'  t^nst  si'\rivly  airmi^l  an*  ihr 
brijc  rt*8iMrch  \mivn-sitirs  and  tlir  small  HUTal  aris  rollovirs.  T\\v  l»!«: 
univiTsiiirs  have  suHeit'd  fr««ii  a  rednrtion  in  Federal  reMMreli  money 
and  al  the  same  lime  have  fared  risinu  etists  in  t^hiealional  leelmohiuy,  e.«., 
ex|H'nsive  lalioratory  e(|ui|)iii(*nt,  audiovisnal  aids«  and  lMM)ks  and  |KTitKli* 
cals.  Some  small  collei»es  simply  lark  the  {MTsonnel  necvss;iry  lo  niarslial 
resonrces  requin^l  for  soniid  linaneinu.  A  sfMrial  problem  of  (Uiiliolic 
colleges  has  Ik^mi  the  derline  in  ineiiiliership  of  (talholic  leaching  onlers* 
The  Ihnited  ollerinus  ^it  other  small  rolleycs  no  hmuer  aitraeis  sindenis 
who  seek  a  iiioie  eoiiiprehensive  cnrrienlmn.  Amonu  insliiniitms  ex|MTt- 
mciiiu  fmanrial  ditlknlty  the  prohlem  ramies  fniin  a  small  delicit  to  a 
virtual  tiulil  for  survival,  Do/eiis  of  eolleues  have  closed  and  many  others 
have  merued  with  neit^hltorinu  instinitions.  If  prescMit  trends  continue,  the 
situation  proinisi  s  to  deteriorate  even  further.  Thus  the  new  '•depression/' 
n^Uink  ti|K'raiious.  and  dt  tirit  finaiu  inu  are  omens  of  a  continninu  financial 
prolileiii  in  hit^her  edneation. 

2.  I'nique  to  private  colleues«  Init  tif  stTions  ccmseqnence  to  the  entire 
education  community,  is  tlw  tlisaflvantaze  that  iwlrf$rfirlrnt  imUtutims  Jnve  in 
fompriiPig /or  sturlrfits  ti\  a  rrsnli  o/  the  trntiun  gap  heiinrn  the  puhlic  and  private 
sector,  'I  uition  at  indefiendent  ctillei^es  and  universitii»s,  which  in  l!Mi2~63 
averat^ed  4.2  times  that  at  ptiMir  institutions,  has  Ih^mi  inchinu  upward. 
In  1972-73  it  was  4.*l  times  as  hiqh.  While  private  r<llle^es  have  much  to 
offer  a  student  in  ttTnis  of  idt^olouy,  n^liuion«  studem  lnKly.  or  spcrial 
atinosphen%  uie  price  tais'  is  too  hii^h  for  many  studems  and  their  families. 
As  a  result  t)f  hit^h  tuition,  then'  has  U^^n  a  decline  in  the  proportion  of 
students  attending  private  institiititms  of  higher  education  {total  enroll- 
ment in  the  private  strtor  is  inereasincr  tmly  alMim  Ij  ixTcent  yi^arly). 
In  the  early  VJM)\  puhlic  and  private  institution  enrollments  were  alwuit 
evenly  dividal:  in  MJ72.  the  pnhlic  stTtor  enrolled  nearly  75  fKTcent  of  all 
students.  Fared  with  vacant  spaces,  many  private  colleues  hiive  had  to 
lower  their  admission  standards  and  freeze  faculty  salaries.  Such  actions 
arc  l)Ound  to  Ik'  refl«t:teck  scKiner  or  later,  in  the  one  quality  of  which 
private  colleges  have  lomj  Urn  proud,  namely,  the  hitjh  calilnT  of  lioth 
faculty  and  students. 


tt  Thr  remarkable  fact  is  that  so  many  small  private  rcilleites  flourish  d<*spite  hiffh 
tuition.  Their  most  prcxious  asset  is  a  uniqut^ness  that  enahles  them  to  attract  students 
despite  overwhelming  competition  from  the  public  sector. 
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:i.  Altlioiiuii  lilt*  siiiMtidti  is  iiii|)n>\iiiu«  of^purftwith %  fur  <i  iW/<^#'  ft/uration 
fih  sfiH  ghdUr  for  the  fu/i  ihuft  fuf  tttr  fumr.  \\  \\i\v  Utvxors  otiu  r  than  family 
linaiHvs  may  In*  iiii|M>rtant  cIrUTiuiiiaiits  of  wlio  i^im^s  jo  cullruc*  such 
facttus  as  ahtUty.  the  family's  willinmtrss  to  s|xmuI  monry  for  a  hiuhiT 
cHliK  MticMK  roinmifinriit  cai  xhv  pari  of  ilir  stiidriit  to  attcMuK  vxc,  an*  often 
tif  c»vmi(liiiu  iiii|M>rtaiwr  a  stiidt  ut  from  an  upiKT  inaiiiir  family  has  a 
urratrr  rhaiu'e  i^f  iiiatrinilatinu  than  iIiks  a  stndi  nt  from  a  loWMnnmio 
family,  even  if  thry  have  siihstantially  eqnal  aliility.'^'  This  inequality  in 
ediieatioiuil  o|>|H>rtiinity  is  clue  in  larm*  nieasun*  to  insullicient  pnlilic 
sii|)|M»n. 

I.  Nearly  all  observers  reetiunixe  the  fact  that  tftr  qmUh  of  highr  fffucn-^ 
liofi  he  suh\hwfitiH\  tmfttn^^'f  While  iheir  is  some  ho|H'  for  the  future^ 
iliiM-e  has  U'en  litth'  improvement  in  the*  constant  dollar  inwstment  in 
echieation  |ht  student  diirinu:  the  past  15  years.  With  the  numlMT  and 
roiiiplesity  of  eoileuiate  functions  steadily  incrcsisini^^  with  uraduatc  work 
assiiiiiiiiu  inereast^d  iin|)ortatice«  and  with  little  evideniv  of  accompanyintf 
inrnMM's  in  productivity  or  ellicieucw  it  is  appart^nt  that  real  unh  ex- 
|M*uditures  iiuisi  increase  if  academic  quality  is  to  improve.  1  hat  such  has 
not  U  eu  the  case  suuuests  the  |M>ssil)ili;y  of  adverse  eflects  on  the  quality  of 
ediieaticnu  es|Mrially  underuradiiate  educatitm. 

The  followinu  collaUTal  issues  asscH*iated  with  these  four  Iwsic  problems 
liavt*  fnrther  couipliraied  the  financial  scene. 

"k  Many  educational  admtnistratcuN  rxpivss  f/iwaiisffuiion  xath  antent 
Wf///fi7i  fffiufUifiji  t'oUrgf'y  uud  umirrsiUes,  'I'he  cast*  has  Urn  sununari^ed 
i>y  John  Milleit: 

It  i»  a  wearinir  Inisiniss  ronikr^ntly  to  eiihivatt*  all  available  Miiir(*c*«  cjf  pliilantlinipie 

^'  Many  rinpiriral  stticlies  have  rxpkired  the  ahUity  to  pay  an  a  rnntributinft  factor 
to  eollixt*  att«*ndanrr,  INTlia|M  the  most  important  idcnce  haa \wvn  ohtaineil  fnim  Pro- 
i<Tt  Talrnt.  !(ponKon*cl  liy  the  l\S,  OlKc«*  of  Education.  This  siir\*ey  clearly  showed 
t^iai  c'ollf^ui*  attcndanre  by  hiffh  school  graduates  witliln  Rivi'n  ability •arhUn'emml 
fffotips  i«(  pfi$itiv(*ly  rrlatotl  to  soiicN^onomic  statos  and  that  culk*ffe  dropout  rat<*8  are 
hicIxT  amontt  tboM^  with  louir  ineomr.  Based  on  this  r%*id(*nre«  total  years  of  collefcr 
attrndancr  arr  ition*  ski*wc*cl  tti  upper  im*ome  p^roups  than  data  on  *  ni«*i*inff  students 
%ioulc|  indieato. 

A  morr  reriTt  <!fn.;u«  bureau  report  slii-ds  lii^ht  on  another  important  dimension: 
thr  inllucMiiee  of  family  im  umr  tm  tlit^  fimtity  of  college  education  a  student  is  likriy  to 
rtYri\t\  L\S.  Bureau  trf  the  C:t*nsuft,  Vuftmt  Pnpuhtion  Hrpmh.  Series  P-2<>»  No.  IB:I» 
**C:iiarait(Tistirs  of  Students  and  I  beir  tkilltires;*  0(*tol>er  I9«ifi.  U..S.  Government 
Printintt  Oiln  v,  Wasliinffton^  l>.C:..  May  22,  VMtU.)  Thr  data  show  tliat  youths  from  the 
poori*st  famili(*s  an*  imtlerrt*present(*d  in  colk^ffe  while  >*ouths  from  the  richest  are  over* 
representrd:  also,  that  studrnts  from  liiffh-income  famili«*fi  attend  colle^t-s  reporting 
hiffhcT  freshman  aptitudr  9cort*s  than  du  studt*nu  from  low*inconir  families.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  tlu^  liigher  ^'quality"  institutions  are  not  ncressarily  the  most 
exprnsi\*e  ones. 
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support:  annual  alumni  i^ivinf;,  rurpiiration  mitirilMiliuns,  giru  and  lirqumtsof  frimds, 
churrh  ttuppurl,  ftiunUation  asHititanct-.  Hit*  collt^r  and  univt-rsity  pn*ttdeni  must  he 
a  ptnrpetiuil  lH*ggar  if  ht-  in  to  find  tin*  cum*nt  optratinK  income  and  the  capital  funds 
nerdrd  tu  ensure  in&liiutional  well-lieinK.  Sunte  surcease  from  this  continual  soKcita* 
tion  would  he  wrtcomt*  indn*d  to  inmt  <*diM'ational  administrators.^^ 

6.  Ckintinuously  ilrl)atecl  in  the  world  of  hiuluT  eclitcatioii  is  the  question 
oftiie  dtsiuihle  hiel  of  student  ihat^es.  Thr  answer  to  how  much  of  the  cost  of 
hiKluT  t*ducation  slunikl  Ih*  iKirne  liy  siudents  and  how  much  by  society 
depends  on  one's  jiiduuient  as  to  the  relative  lienetits  derived  Uy  each  and 
whether  one  views  education  prinuirily  as  a  pulilic  service  or  a  ptTsonal 
desire.  Pro|Mments  on  Inith  sides  have  legitimate  ari(innents,  and,  as  ex- 
IK'Cted.  th(*  r.inue  of  tuition  eliar^ew  v:iries  widely.  Any  precipitate  change 
in  this  anM  is  ntilikriy.  NMt  as  tlie  isstie  is  ftirther  del>ated«  modest  and 
Rradtial  shifts  in  the  pro|N>rtioii  of  c<»sts  lM>rne  l)y  the  student  versus  thost* 
lM)rne  hy  siK  iriy  may  iHTiir.  Over  ilie  past  5  years,  however,  no  disceniible 
tn'iid  towaitl  such  .i  shift  in  either  ilie  puMic  or  private  scTtor  has  lieen 
m>ted. 

7.  (loneoniitant  witli  the  need  for  additional  government  support  of 
hiuher  education  is  th  ptuhlrm  nf  huiv  pufdn  fuutis  may  he  most  rffectit  flY  dis^ 
tuhuteJ.  At  issue  is  whether  aid  should  uo  to  institutions  or  to  students. 
Persor.%  in  t^ivor  of  institutional  aid  arii^tie  that  the  sul)sidy  shotdd  i>c  in  the 
hands  of  edne.uors  Urause  tliey  are  in  a  |>osition  to  enhance  the  quality 
of  education.  I  huse  in  favor  of  urants  to  sttidents  arf^e  that  student  aid 
wtmid  in.ixiini/e  the  seo|K'  f>f  choice  open  to  enrollees  and  would  sulijcct 
instittititms  to  healthy  coin|H-titi(Ui.  (iivinu[  aid  to  students  also  liypasses 
the  trouhlesotne  isstu*s  of  ptihlic  |)olicy  and  constitutional  doctrine  raised 
wlu^n  a  uovernnient  std>sidy  is  uiven  directly  to  church-related  institutions. 

Causes.  The  financial  crisis  in  hiuher  education  and  its  correlated  prob- 
lems stem  from  the  dttliculty  that  colleu:t^s  and  universities  are  experiencing 
in  siTurini;  the  ncTessary-  ftmds  to  pro\  ide  not  only  academic  quality  but 
equal  educational  op|M>rttiniiv  This  iinl>alance«  Imsically  due  to  a  dispro- 
portionate growth  in  the  factors  afTectinq  financial  strength,  is  widening 
the  ga|  v-een  annual  income  and  exiK^nditiires.  The  essential  elements 
that  have  caused  institutional  ftmdini;  m^ds  to  rise  are  crowing  student 
enrolhnent,  expandint;  institutional  function^,  and  rising  instructional  costs. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  eqtiation,  a  fotirth  factor^  the  financial  capacity  of 
funding  sources,  has  not  kept  pace  with  needs. 

I.  Growth  in  enrollmmts.  In  the  decade  of  the  1960\  fuU-titne-equivalent 
enrollment  in  hither  education  more  than  doubled.  Such  unprecedented 


John  O.  M illcttt  *'The  Role  of  Student  Charges''  in  Financing  Higher  Education: 
fSethTO,  Dexter  M.  Keezer,  cd.,  McGraw-HUI  Book  Co..  New  York,  1959,  p.  164. 
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({nnvth  was  tlu*  rrsuli  ol*  an  iiicit'asc*  in  \hv  coIlc*t{c**ai;r  population  (18 
throuith  21-yearK)lds)  from  1^5  to  14.5  nullion  and  ihv  continual  risr  in 
the  |HTcentat?i'  of  Americans  entcrini;  collct(c.  Thr  fact  that  a  lanter 
percentage  of  youni;  |XH)ple  than  vwr  Mow  are  atiendintir  collei(c*  is« 
of  course,  a  eonseqiienn*  of  eirorlK  to  ac  hit-vt*  ijiealer  equality  of  aca*ss 
to  hiq:her  education.  However,  when  enn>lhnent  is  view<»d  as  a  measure 
of  financial  lmrden«  rapid  growth  InTomi^s  more  a  challenge  than  an 
achievement.  The  ih.dlc*nue  can  Ite  oliserxed  in  the  fact  that  enrollment 
ijrouth  in  hiuhiT  education  execvds  that  of  one  of  the  common  measures 
of  ability  to  pay  the  .Vation's  i»ross  national  product.  Now  that  enroll- 
ments iitv  risinu  more  slowly.  Iiy  |M7ii  the  capacity-liurden  ratio  should 
hnprove. 

2.  Croutfi  infumtiuns.  In  addition  to  incnMsed  enmllment,  collegia  and 
univcTsities  have  had  to  cope  with  the  knowledine  explosion.  Both  the  ranfve 
and  the  s|>ectalization  of  instruction  have  had  to  Ik*  expanded*  with 
gn-ater  attention  In'ing  uiven  to  graduate  and  professional  programs,  and 
new  res<Mreh  Iring  directed  toward  civic  and  social  problems.  This  steady 
growth  in  the  ninnlMT  and  complexity  of  functions  has  had  the  effect  of 
continually  redefming  the  role  of  higher  education  in  society.  Thus  higher 
education  today  is  a  new  product,  inherently  more  expensive  than  it  was 
in  the  past.'^ 

3.  Rising  Co\l\.  The  factor  having  piThaps  the  most  devastating  effect 
on  the  financing  of  higher  education  is  the  continual  rise  in  the  cost  of 
education— a  rise  resulting  pritnarily  from  incrt*ases  in  faculty  and  re- 
search staff  salaries.'"  Concurn^nt  with  a  continual  growth  in  the  U.S. 
economy  has  ixrn  a  continual  incn^ast*  in  the  quantity  of  goods  produced 
per  unit  of  labor.  These  increasen  in  productivity  determine  proportional 
increase's  in  real  wages  and  salaries  paid,  not  only  in  sectors  where  pro- 
ductivity has  increas<*d  but  also  in  sixtors  when*  productivity  fails  to 
increase.  Dc*spite  the  fact  that  higher  education  is  a  s(*ctor  in  which  pro- 
duction t^Tlmiques  have  changed  very  little,  if  salaries  of  faculty  memliers 
do  not  keep  pace  with  those  in  other  occupations,  teachers  will  lie  tempted 
to  leave  the  educational  lalior  force  to  earn  higher  salaries  in  some  other 
field. Since  a  salary  incn*ase  for  teachers  is  not  offset  by  an  increase  in 

With  real  unit  investment  in  higher  rducation  remaining  rrfativrly  conitant«  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  certain  functions,  such  ai  i^'ttduate  educaUon,  means  that  other 
functions,  such  as  undrrgraduate  education,  must  be  performed  at  a  lower  cost. 

1^  .Sec  Frite  Machlup,  Education  and  Economu  Growth^  University  of  Nebraska  Pk'css, 
Lincoln,  1970,  pp. 

Teachers*  salaries  have  at  times  risen  even  faster  than  other  salaries.  During  the 
I9ti0's,  for  example,  rapid  expansion  in  student  enrollment  caused  the  demand  for 
faculty  to  exceed  the  supply. 
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productivity  per  wwker,  tho  co«f  nf  educational  services  per  student  in- 
creases year  after  year. 

In  a  ffrowinff  economy,  the  necessity  of  raising  the  real  earnings  of  faculty, 
despite  the  alwence  of  tethnolofncal  improxrment  in  education,  is  not  a 
consequence  of  inflation.  The  fact  that  Rovernment  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  are  conducive  to  continual  inflation  of  incomes  and  prices  chiefly 
aflects  the  monry  cost  of  education.  The  rate  of  monetary  inflation  must  be 
added  to  the  rate  of  increase  in  real  earr.inqs  of  faculty  to  equal  the  total 
rise  in  the  costs  of  providing  education. 

The  Price  Index  for  Higher  Education  (see  appendix  B)  indicates  that 
a  5§-percent  yearly  increase  has  occured  during  the  past  6  years.  Four 
percent  n  presents  an  increase  in  the  physical  productivity  of  the  economy 
passed  on  to  higher  education  in  the  form  of  higher  salaries;  1  ^  percent  is 
due  tu  monetary  inflation. 

4.  Cipacity  and  effort  nj  primary  funding  sources.  The  chief  financial  burden 
for  public  higher  education  has  lieen  Ijorne  by  State  and  local  governments. 
Appropriations  to  public  universities  and  4-year  colleges  from  these  two 
sources  have  accounted  fi»r  alwut  71  percent  of  total  unrestricted  revenues 
during  the  past  6  years:  for  public  2-year  colleges,  the  percentage  has  been 
«U  percent.  Many  States  would  find  it  difficult  to  provide  higher  levels  of 
support,  lioth  Ixrcausc  of  tax  »»a8e  limits  and  because  public  funds  are 
needed  for  other  essential  services.  Further  expansion  of  the  State  support 
role  might  also  result  in  an  excessiw  dependency  by  institutions  on  this 
single  re\-enue  source.  For  these  reasons,  much  attention  has  been  directed 
toward  tuition  charges  (they  now  provide  about  20  percent  of  the  un- 
restricted revenue  in  the  public  sector).  Many  Iwlieve  that  public  responsi- 
bility for  equal  educational  opportunity  would  not  Ijc  diminished  if  tuition 
charges  were  key.'d  to  family  income.  For  those  who  feel  that  well-to-do 
families  should  assume  a  larger  share  of  the  cost,  higher  tuition  is  the  most 
realistic  approach  to  improving  the  financing  of  public  institutions. 

The  private  sector  has  for  some  time  l»een  overly  dependent  on  a  single 
revenue  source  -tuition.  Tuition  and  fee  payments  amount  to  66  percent, 
74  percent,  and  76  percent  of  total  unrestricted  educational  and  general 
revenues  for  private  universities,  4-year  colleges,  and  2-year  colleges,  re- 
spectively. These  percentages,  which  have  l)een  relatively  stable  over  the 
past  6  years,  proliably  will  not  rise  appreciably  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
The  question  is:  To  what  degree  can  private  institutions  increase  tuition 
charges  and  still  remain  competitive  with  their  public  counterparts?  Cur- 
rendy,  tuition  at  private  institutions  averages  4.9  times  that  charged  by 
public  institutions.  Because  of  this  price  diflfercntial,  the  private  sector 
can  attract  the  best  students  and  faculty  only  liy  ofTering  a  high  quality 
education.  Any  substantial  reduction  in  this  quality  may  cause  private 
institutions  to  price  themselves  out  of  the  market. 
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RrnwUt's,  As  with  any  acme  financial  crisis,  allrviaiinu  ihiw  fiscal 
prnMcins  ihriMioninu  the  soUt-ncy  ur  unmih  of  collru«*s  and  iinivmiiics 
will  rt^qiiirc*  major  rcadjustnicnts.  Naturally  iliost*  adjustnionts  thai  cause' 
the  IcMst  inc<mvcni<*nn'  and  inirrft-n^nce  with  personnel  and  pniurains  arc 
irir<l  first.  Wln-n  more  striiiuriit  ciToi  ts  are  indicated,  t?<Kds  and  plans  may 
ha\r  to  l)r  seriously  curtailed.  New  ways  to  incnMse  revenue  nnist  Ik' 
explored*  together  with  the  means  to  allocate  rt^ura's  U'tter  within  the 
system.  Rut  if  present  cost  and  inc<iine  problems  continue,  even  these 
methods  will  not  siiflice.  The  severity  and  consistency  of  the  prolilem  may 
Ih'  such  that  a  lonu-rant;e  solution  will  require  that  society  spend  a  suh« 
stantially  creater  pni|)ortion  of  its  earnings  on  education  perhajis  throuuh 
Tecleral  assistance.  It  may  further  require  a  hreakthroiitrh  in  educational 
technoloij\'  to  improve  pnKluctivity.  The.»H'  two  solutions,  in  combination* 
will  mean  tnv<^stim?  pro|x>rtionally  more  physical  capital  (machinery, 
lMM>ks.  equipment)  in  hic^her  ediicaticm  and  less  human  lal)or  so  as  to  in- 
crease  I  Kith  educational  capacity  and  elliciency. 

There  an»  five  major  means  by  which  the  hiUher  education  conununity 
and  the  Nation  can  ease  financial  diliiculties  and  create  stronger  financial 
support. 

1.  fnfr't'/uce  econmufs  (iinprovint;  instructional  pnxluctivity  is  considered 
separately).  Colleges  can  effect  s^ivinRs  and  improve  <»lliciency  in  a  variety 
of  ways  (sir  chapter  XIII).  The  raticniale  for  economiximr  should  Ik*  to 
stTure  ureater  returns  in  es.siMitJal  pniufram  areas,  with  le.ss  investment, 
while  maintainini;  planned  quality. 

2.  Tap  exist  ins  menue  sources  more  fully  and  develop  new  saunrs.  So  one 
seems  to  doubt  siTioiisly  the  intent  of  citizens  to  continue  to  devote  a 
t^rowinq:  share  of  national  income  to  higher  education.  Relative  to  GNP, 
the  amount  required  from  the  public  is  small.  With  student  enroUment 
irrowth  taperins  off*  the  capacity-burden  ratio  should  improve.  Based  on 
past  trends,  the  major  sources  of  support  -State  appropriations  in  the 
public  seci«)r  and  tuition  charues  in  the  private  sector  -  will  likely  ijrow  at 
the  same  rate  as  higher  education  costs.  (Consequently,  their  percentage 
share  of  total  unrestricted  revenue  should  remain  fairly  stable.  To  iuipro\*(* 
re.wurces  pvr  student,  the  potential  sources  not  yet  fully  tapped  (tuition  in 
the  public  wTtor  and  State  subsidies  in  the  private  sector,  for  example) 
will  luvd  to  lie  exploited.  It  will  also  l)e  necessary  to  obtain  income  from 
such  **new**  financinc;  sources  as  charginfc  ihe  consumer  the  full  cost  for 
public  ser\'ice9  provided. 

3.  Impme  the  effectiveness  oj  resource  allocation  and  introduce  more  budget 
flexibility.  Better  methods  are  required  for  determinim;  financial  needs  and 
allocatin((  resources.  Administrators  at  many  institutions  are  searching  not 
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only  for  more  riKorous  means  to  wview  priorities  and  measure  quality, 
performance,  and  output,  hut  also  for  lietter  procedures  by  which  to 
allocate  funds  internally.  (See  chapter  XIV.)  Shifting  fiscal  responsibUiiy 
to  lower  local  lewis  (together  with  lncreast*d  accountability)  and  a\-oiding 
excessive  budsetary  controb,  red  tape,  and  inflexibility  are  necessary  if 
administrators  are  to  have  the  freedom  they  need  to  make  resources  avail- 
able for  immediate  priorities. 

4.  Increase  and  broaden  Federal  funding.  In  view  of  the  resources  available 
from  the  graduated  income  tax,  the  Federal  Government  is  one,  and  per- 
hap  the  only*  source  capable  of  supporting  higher  education  at  a  growth 
rate  exceeding  cost  increases.  Currently,  tlie  Federal  proportionate  share  of 
student  education  expenditures  is  exceedingly  smalK  the  reason  being  that 
most  Federal  funding  is  categorically  restricted  to  research,  student  aid, 
and  facility  construction.  If  Federal  funding  is  to  l)e  broadened,  it  must  do 
more*  than  supplement  existing  rex-enues.  Toward  thb  end,  the  Carnegie 
Commission's  recommendations"^  include,  among  others,  the  following, 
sometimes  conflicting,  objectives  for  Federal  Government  aid:  it  should 
draw  forth  rather  than  merely  replace  State  and  private  support;  it  should 
improve  equality  of  educational  opportunity;  it  should  rely  on  open  com- 
petition in  student  choice  of  field  and  institution;  it  should  encourage 
diversity;  and  it  should  maintain  among  distinguished  institutions  a  margin 
for  excellence.  Widely  discussed  and  highly  controwrsial  approaches  to 
Federal  funding  include  a  massive  program  df  grants  and  loans  to  individual 
students  to  enable  them  to  pay  higher  tuition,  across-the-board  grants  to 
institutions,  and  tax  credits  to  parents  of  children  in  college. 

5.  Improve  teaching  productivity.  Although  more  difl[tcult  than  the  other 
approaches,  improvement  in  instructional  productivity  oflers  a  major 
opportunity  for  basic  restructuring  of  educational  costs.  One  method  being 
used  to  lower  classroom  costs  is  to  increase  the  student-faculty  ratio — by 
increasing  class  size,  requiring  more  independent  work  by  students,  in- 
creasing the  faculty  teaching  load,  etc."  On  a  larger  scale,  greater  efficiency 
can  be  expected  from  such  major  reforms  as  the  establishment  of  regional 
examining  universities  and  regional  television  colleges. While  both  of 
these  innovations  have  possibilities,  implementation  is  likely  to  be  slow 


Carnegie  Ckmuninicm  on  Higher  Education,  Qiudity  and  Equality:  New  Lettds  of 
Federal  Resfianubdity  for  Higher  Education,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York,  1968,  p.  15. 

i«  See  chapter  XIII  for  a  diicutsion  of  ways  to  raise  the  ttudent4sculty  ratto. 

!•  For  a  delineation  of  new  teaching  techniquei  and  new  types  of  institutions,  see 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education,  Report  en 
iSgher  Bdueaiian,  Frank  Ne%vnuin,  chairman,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash* 
ington,  D.C,  1971,  pp.  61-^. 
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and  may  [mixv  clisa|i|i«Hntinq[.  One  reason  and  the  most  uii|M)rtant  -is 
the  diiliculty  of  applying  technological  advances  io  the  |H*rsonai  process  of 
teachinto:  and  learntnc;.  Education  hy  television  may  pnnide  the  cjreat 
breakthrough.  Rut  in  the  foreseeable  future,  the  creai  Imlk  of  students  will 
continue  to  acquire  a  higher  (education  tlirout^di  instructit»n  hy  individual 
teachers  and  oncampus  ex|XTit*nces. 


TRENDS  AND  PROJECTIONS 
AT  THE  NATIONAL  LEVEL 


A  hrief  statistical  account  of  the*  financini;  of  student  education  ex- 
tKMulituresi  in  V.  S.  htuher  education  durinci;  the  past  decades  toi»c*ther  with 
a  future  pn>jection,  will  help  establish  the  im|Mirtant  dimensions  of  financial 
nec'd  and  accomplishment.  Discussion  will  Ik*  limited  to  the  five  factors 
t^overninc;  the  a^i?rt*i?ate  financint;  of  higher  educaticm:  i»r<iss  national 
product,  ccilleue-aye  |M)pulation,  collei^e  attendance  ratio,  hiq[her  educa- 
tion price  index,  and  piTcent  allocation  to  higher  education. 

The  t^quation  for  the  iinancint;  of  student  education  ex|K*nditures  in 
hi^htT  education  at  the  national  h^vel  is: 


CAPAClTV-lieRDFN  RATloX  ALtOCATION  X  PURCHASING  PUWI^IR 

*A<:uiEVtf-ir.NT  (in  constant  dollars) 

Gross  national  product     ^  KM) 

„       X Percent  ailocatt^d  to  higher  education  X    . .  

Collrge-agc      (Allege  Higher 

group    X  attendance  education 

ratio  price  index 

"'Student  education  expt^nditures  per  FTE  student  (in  constant  dollars) 

An  indicator  of  the  capacity  of  the  country  to  pay  for  higher  education 
is  the  grass  national  products  a  comprehensive  meastire  in  dollars  of  the 
Nation\s  total  annual  production  of  commodities  and  ser\*ices. 

The  college  attendance  ratio  measures  rolleije  enrollment  relative  to  a  source 
group  and  reflects  the  rate  at  which  youths  enter  collefEve.  When  multiplied 
by  the  principal  soura*  population,-^  the  colhge^age  group  of  18-  through 
2 1 -year-olds,  the  product  equals  full-time-c^quivalent  (FTE)  college  en- 
rollment. 


According  to  October  1 970  census  data,  students  1 8  through  2 1  years  of  age  compriic 
GO  percent  of  the  total  college  enrollment. 
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The  ratio  of  GNP  to  KI'K  coIIcko  cnmllmfni  is  the  capacw-burden 

RATIO. 

The  reciprocal  of  the  higher  education  price  index  (HEPI)  (see  appendix  B) 
\SL  a  pURcii  vMNo  H»WER  or  deflation  factor  that  eliminates  the  influence  of 
chanf^  in  the  prices  of  current  operating  inputs  of  coIUri's  and  universi- 
ties. The  HEPI  is  used  to  convert  actual  dollar  amounts  in  any  Riven  year 
to  their  equivalent  in  1967  dollars,  i.e.,  dollars  of  constant  purchasing 
power. 

The  percent  allocated  to  higher  education  b  that  proportion  of  the  GNP 
allocated  to  institutions  of  hiqher  education  for  student  education  ex- 
penditures. Thi"  Ai.t.<K:ATioN  ratio  can  lie  considered  as  a  measure  of  the 
priority  that  tho  economy  attaches  to  financing  student  instruction  and 
related  higher  education  supporting  activities. 

Xludent  education  expenditures  are  those  current-fund  educational  and  gen- 
eral expenditures  l»y  colleges  and  universities  for  instruction  and  related 
supporting  activities  -expenditures  for  instruction  and  departmental  re- 
search, extension  and  puhlic  ser\ice,  lihraries,  physical  plant  maintenance 
and  operation,  and  general  administration  and  student  services.  Student 
education  expendituws  in  constant  dollars  per  PTE  student,  a  measure 
of  relative  fiscal  achievement,  indicates  thi-  commitment  of  funds  to  support 
higher  education  at  desin-d  quantity  and  quality  levels. 


Statistical  Data 

Statistical  data  for  the  finana-  equation  are  presented  in  table  XII-1 
and  graphically  illustrated  in  figure  XII-l.  According  to  the  formula, 
calculation  of  student  education  expenditures  for  the  years  1964,  1971. 
and  1976  (Beta  projection)  arc  as  follows: 

J?*?'-^  x'-X.9I8%-$l,503  student  education 

1I.1I9.(KM)X.375  90.8  expenditure,  per  FTE 

Student 

,97,.  11.050.4  billion  ^jOQ  ^  1.449% » 81. 621 

14,864,000  X  477  132.3 

«    V        'W474^U!ion  ^  100  „    -  „- 

1976:  (Projection  Beta)      -, 6.602.000 X. 542 ^^^^'"^^^^^''^^ 

The  annual  growth  rates  for  the  five  variables  and  for  student  education 
expenditures  from  1964-71,  together  with  example  projections  for  1971-76, 
are  as  follows: 
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Faciort  in  equation  for  finance 

Annual  Krawth  rales  in  factors 

Rxampte  pnjrclion*  WtX-XVt^ 

Alpha 

Beu 

DtU» 

GNP 

IVrcmt  allocated 
Ck>llegc*»it^  group 
College  attendance  ratio 
HEPI 

4% 

m% 
5H% 

6% 
2% 
m% 

4?4% 

7% 
4H% 

8% 

4H% 
2H% 
2«4% 

4H% 

Student  education  expenditures  in 
constant  dollars  per  FTC  student 

1% 

-i'4% 

U% 

3% 

TRCHNh.AL  NOTE.— Equations  with  variables  at  diflomt  interest  rates  require  ii^a/e 
interest  calculations  for  each  variable  involved.  In  this  case,  however,  there  is  a  rapid 
method  of  calculating  the  approximate  interest  rate  of  an  equation  result:  The  approximate 
annual  rate  of  growth  of  student  education  expenditures  per  PTE  student  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  annual  growth  rates  for  the  factors  in  the  mmerafor  of  the  equation  (GNP 
and  percent  allocated)  minus  the  annual  growth  rate  for  the  factors  in  the  denominator 
of  the  equation  (collegc*age  group,  college  attendance  ratio,  and  HEPI).  Thus,  for 
the  period  1954*71  this  calculation  would  be  7?2%+6?4%-4%-3ji%-5,4%- 
1}4%;  and  for  the  period  1971-7f»  (Beta  projection)  7%+3J4%-2J4%-2J^%-- 
4}  "  I  %.  By  means  of  this  methyl,  the  annual  rate  of  increase  for  student  education 
expenditures  in  constant  dollars  per  PTE  student  can  be  easily  approximated  for  any 
assumed  values  of  the  five  variaUcs  in  the  equation. 

The  mathematical  justification  for  the  aforementioned  approximation  method  is  as 
follows:  For  compound  interest  rate  i,  the  equation  for  the  sum  S\  or  amount  to  which 
tiie  principal  P  will  accumulate  in  n  equal  conversion  period  or  time  unitt,  is 
S*P(1  +i)'.  If  a  and  represent  the  annual  interest  rate  or  rates  of  growth  of  the  two 
principal  fact<m,  A  and  A,  and  n  is  equal  to  the  number  of  years  involved,  the  equation 
wiUbe  ^ 

5»^(l+tf)'Xfi(l+*)- 
fern*  1,  SmAB(l  +a+b+ab) 

Sf«AB(l+a+b)  where  4  and  ft  are  small  (Jim  than  10  percent)  aXb  is 

close  to  aeto  In  value. 

To  approximate  the  growth  rate  of  the  ratio,  SmA/B^  the  equation  will  be: 

S^Ajl  +a)* 

^(1+*)' 

forii-l.f.^fn-^*^ 

g  (I  +«-*)  where  a  and  A  are  small  (less  than  10  percent)  1  +*  is 

dose  to  unity. 
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Figw*  XIM.  -  MwMd  sMtittia  on  tfM  flnmdng  ef  Mgh«r  whteMiont  1968>7e 


'r  1  1  1  \  1  1  1  r 


^Full-time-equivalent  (FTE)  student  enrollment  equals  full-time  enrollment 
plus  one-third  part>time  and  extension  enrollment. 

2  Student  education  expenditures  are  those  current*furKJ  educational  and  general 
expenditures  for  instruction  and  departnrwntal  research,  extension  and  public 
service,  libraries,  physical  plant  maintenance  and  operation,  and  general  admin- 
istration and  student  services. 

3  See  appendix  B. 

NOTE.-*  The  vertical  axis  is  expressed  on  a  ratio,  or  •ogarithmic  scale- 
i.e.,  equal  vertical  distances  reflect  equal  proportional  (as 
distinguished  from  absolute)  changes. 


Analysis  of  Trends 

The  trend  for  financing  higher  education  during  the  1964-71  period  can 
be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

During  the  8  years  in  question  the  capadty*burden  ratio  in  constant 
dollars  of  GNP  per  FTE  student  fell  from  $163,695  to  $111,880.  The 
decline  occurred  because  the  combined  growth  in  the  college-age  group 
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Table  XII*U-»Sele€ted  sialbllc8  on  the  financing  of 


Yrar  (oImi 
brginniiiic) 


IM70 
IM71 

l*ic»jfi-tfii 

Alpha 

DrlM 
I97f> 


Toul 

tiiin  incl. 
AriwrH 

(miHtont) 
July  I 


174.9 
18<K7 
1H() 
IMl.n 

PW  7 
2<M).7  I 
2t«  7  ! 


(1\PAC:ITY 
ttrutoi  n4tiunal  prtidiu  t 


Atnciunt 
(billiuns) 


(1> 

S447.1 
.KM,  7 
5t  !<).:{ 
«i:U.7 
749.9 
7lU.y 

97ii.4 
L0ri(».4 


•  r.nroUtnrtii 
I  piitriiiial  - 
j  nillrKr>aKr 
I  pttiiiibtifin 

vraiN) 
I  JuK» 


Prr  rapita 
(2)  Ht) 


214.  •»  I!  L4«r» 


214. .'i 


1.474 


214  .  .1  '  Lr>4  * 


$2.^7 
2,7R7 

:K-292 
J.B14 

4.3l)«i 

4.r>fHi 

4.7ii.'i 
.'i.074 


r»,.'>.''a> 
ti.872 


(I) 

9.r>49 
ltK7tH 
11.319 
12.887 

14.342 
14.  IW 
14»r>4<) 
I4.8t>4 


lH.(i02 


7.193  I  Ki.ruri 


atimiliiiMr 
ratio 


29. 4S 

32.0 

32,3 

37,5 

39, 

40, 

42.0 

4.'>.0 

4«i.7 

47,7 


.54,2 
r»4.2 
54,2 


FTF.  studrni  fiill  enroll* 
ment*  in  higlt^  rducatimi 


Numbrr 


2.(>20.IRK» 
3. OHO. 000 
3.480.000 
4.250.000 
5.12^,005 
5.539.222 
11.024. 199 

(i.7<.l0.50<.l 
7.096.444 


9.000.000 
9.000.000 
9.000.000 


Piprl.noo 
capita 


(7) 

15,0 
16,9 
IH,7 
22.1 
26,1 
27,9 

:io.o 

31,5 
33,1 
34.3 


42.0 
42.0 
42,0 


*  FulUiime^quivalf  nt  (FTF.)  enrollmfnt  equals  futl-Umf  f  nrollmmt  plus  oM^third  part-time  and  extmiUm 
mmnmeni. 

'  Current  fund  edurationat  »ml  Krnrral  e«pendiiure«  for  insiruction  and  deparimental  irtearrh|  ^mtemion 
and  piihlir  trrvirr.  libraries,  phvsical  plant  fnaintenani*e  and  operation,  and  general  adminutratkm  aiid  student 
tervirm. 

>  For  (letrripttun  of  the  Higher  Eduration  Friee  Index  see  appendix  B. 


(4  percent  annually),  the  college  attendance  ratio  percent  annually), 
and  inflation  (5^  percent  annually)  exceeded  f^owth  in  the  GXP  (7} 
pt^rcent  annually).  Stated  differently,  the  financial  capacity  to  support 
higher  education  (GNP)«  in  terms  of  the  true  purchasing  power  of  colleges 
and  universities,  did  not  increase  as  fast  as  enrollment.  Owing  to  the  in-- 
creased  percentaq:e  of  GXP  allocated  to  higher  education  during  this 
period  (from  .918  percent  in  1964  to  1.449  percent  in  1971,  education 
expenditures  in  constant  dollars  per  PTE  student  rose  slightly  from  SI, 303 
in  1964  to  SI, 621  in  1971.  Faced  with  a  rapidly  declining  capacity-liurden 
ratio,  the  Xation  has  Ijeen  forced  to  allocate  larger  amounts  to  higher 
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Yrar 
ar«ulrinH- 
\cjir 


KM  iw 

4;nt     rt  I  ^fi.i**!!! 


,  ttiin«i.iMi 

<|*.Hi7  pi  11  r%> 
MM) 


AI  l  lH  \. 

I  ION  i<i 

lnKtiri 
riliii  jiiHif* 

Htiii|i*ni 
riiiit  .iMMti 

•IS  .1  liri»  fill 

111  I  :  u»j 


(10 1 


Aiiiii.vi  Ml  \r 

ShhIriH  nliH  JlHUl  r\|i**IHtitiin 


IVi  I  I  I.  »uulriM 


(III 


Viiijl 

(Ih  :-  (U) 


I  |iiii(^) 


(!:«> 


lliirlitT 
I  iliM  .t' 

Hull 

1*1  iir 

|*Hiii  I'm 
^  KNI 
.« .1- 

tli'iiiii' 


(II) 


SI  70. 72  V 

S2:<7.77H 

2.*fOO.INlO  [ 

SI. 107  1 

$1,542  1 

71 .8 

210. 7m» 

.ti'l'p 

I.'MIO.IMNI  : 

1.144 

i.4«.r. 

78.1 

ill!  .INHi. 

.7H-I 

4.4^NIJNNI  ' 

l.2»4 

84  2 

•MH 

l.lillO.llOO 

I.  »tM 

;tl).8 

I 

.02M 

7,717,:U7 

l.TtOti 

liiil.O 

I4i. 

I  r*.'m 

I 

IVJ 

•1. 14h.4«i2 

1.. *»•><» 

lir».4 

P.HiK 

I 

.2U 

lo.fi'ia.oW 

l.7i»'> 

l.*.8l 

lll.'l 

14'..  7  m 

I2LM7". 

1 

.  CM 

I2..«»'».20M 

l.'»2«» 

I.t>l7 

l«i7o 
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education  not  only  to  provide  essential  ser\ici^  but  also  to  maintain 
quality. 

For  the  6-year  ixriod  H>7I-7<k  thn  e  example  projections  are  offered— 
Alpha  or  "pessimistic/'  B<Ma  or  •'iniddlectMirse;^  and  Delta  or  '^optimistic." 
Of  the  five  determinant  faciorf;  in  the  equation,  the  two  most  diilicult  to 
project  with  accuracy  an'  the  uniss  nati<mal  product  and  the  pcTcent 
allocatt^d  to  higher  educati<m.  The  ihnr  pn>j«  ciions  art*  liased  on  different 
estimates  of  the  annual  urowth  rates  for  these  two  factors  only.  Within  each 
projection,  the  same  estimated  values  an»  employed  for  the  annual  growth 
rates  of  the  other  three  factors  -eollrue-aue  uniup  (2{  percent),  college 
attendance  ratio  (2.J  percent),  and  the  higher  education  price  index  (4^ 
percent). 

The  colleue-age  group  for  the  immediate  future  can  Ih?  projected  with 
precision  since  students  in  this  categor\  have  been  l)urn  and  accurate 
mortalhy  rates  are  available.  Of  striking  significance  is  the  fact  that  the 
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yearly  utowtli  rait*  of  this  principal  source  of  collri^e  cnroUim-nis  will 
(Mme  from  the  4  |w»rcetit  rtTortled  clurinu  ihe  l!Hi4-7l  peri^Kl  lo  21  percent 
ihirinu  l!>7l'7f).  Thus  potential  college  etirolliiienis,  while  coniinuint;  to 
grow,  will  inere.ise  at  only  aliout  half  the  previous  rale. 

A  lotiu-r.mne  precliriinii  of  eolleue  altemlance  rales  is  mon*  difliciilt  to 
make,  hut  a  key  uuUlcline  is  available.  As  an  ever«i»reater  |KTcentaue  of 
youths  enter  co||ec:t\  it  is  exfKTied  that  the  yearly  growth  will  lieijin  to 
decline  as  the  level  of  niaxinuim  development  of  human  rt^oiirces  is 
approiiclied.  In  other  words,  it  isexiXTted  that  the  lime  series  of  entrance 
rale  vahies  will  evtMUually  iMTome  asymptotic  to  an  entrance  rate  level 
n^pn^siMiiini;  tlie  i»reaiest  |Hissil)le  ptTcentacte  of  youths  l)e!i(inntnf?  post» 
secntidary  (*duciiti<in  thill  can  reasonably  Ih'  expected,  given  the  normal 
disirilMiiioti  of  ability.-*  'Hie  rapid  expansion  of  educational  opportunities 
in  ihe  past  decade  sui?«[esis  thai  there  will  Ik*  siffnificanily  lower  trains  in 
the  rolh^uc*-c:oin(T  rate  of  high  school  graduates  in  the  1970s.  For  the 
afor(*tu(*ntioti(*d  reas(»iis.  ihe  collem*  attendance  ratio  is  projected  to  show 
an  inereiise  of  2.J  perceni  yearly  for  the  period  1971-76.  as  opposed  to  35 
fKTcent  fur  l'J64-7l. 

.\s  a  resuli  <if  a  decline  in  the  t^^owih  rates  amoni;  lioth  the  collcRe^ajE^e 
{Mipulation  and  ilie  numlxT  atiendim;  colle^e.  the  increase*  in  total  FTE 
(Mirollnient  (the  hiaher  education  liurden)  is  expecied  to  Ik*  4?4  percent 
yearly,  a  .sulistaniial  dcrline  fnini  the  7^  ptTceni  «mnual  rate  dutint;  the 
19ti4  -71  iif  ricxl.  .\nother  factor  likely  lo  brighten  futun*  financial  prospects, 
although  of  sul>sianiially  less  inifKirtance.  is  the  possibility  of  a  sliRhl 
decline  in  the  rise  in  prices.  During  the  1904-^71  piTiod,  iIk*  higher  educa- 
tion price  index  ros<»  fij  percent  yearly  (compan*d  to  the  nearly  4  percent 
annual  incn*as<*  in  ihe  coasumer  price  index  during  the  same  time  ptTiod). 
A  4i  jK-rcent  yearly  increase  is  projected  for  1971-76.  The  reduction  is 
pn^dicated  on  the  basis  of  the  following  four  factors:  (I)  a  shift  from  a 
sellers*  to  a  liuyers*  market  in  academic  pi*rsonnel.  wiih  a  concomitant 
effect  on  fact.liy  salary  incr(MSi\s:  (2)  pressure  on  i^ticational  institutions 
to  redur«-  instructional  budgets  and  to  forego  or  greatly  limit  salary  in* 
CHMSfs:  (3)  renewed  efforts  on  the  part  of  administrators  to  heighten  pro- 
ductivity by  increasing  class  sizes  and  reducing  student-faculty  ratios; 
ami  (4)  continued  efforts  by  the  Federal  Gm*ernment  to  control  prices 
and  reduce  inflation. 

As  pn*viously  explained,  the  three  projections  differ  only  in  the  esti- 
mated  values  of  the  gross  national  product  and  the  percent  allocated  to 
higher  education.  For  projection  Beta,  if  the  gross  national  product  con- 
tinues to  grow  at  an  annual  rate  of  7  percent,  as  it  has  in  the  recent  past. 


In  sonir  Stat<*8,  the  college  entrance  rate  among  high  school  graduates  may  %krell 
reach  the  8(Kperceni  level. 
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and  ivachi's  $1,474  UWVum  l»y  l?»7»i.  an  iilh)C.itU)n  t>f  1.7  pfmnt  to  hiRhcr 
education  will  raise  student  I'ducation  exiK-nditures  in  constant  I%7  dol- 
lars to  51,687  per  FTE  student.  This  amount,  which  is  slightly  higher  than 
the  |»er  student  in  VMO,  can  lie  achievMl  -providi'd  all  other  factors 

are  correcUy  pnytTted  hy  increasing  the  share  of  CiNP  alh)cated  to  hi^her 
education  l»y  percent  yearly.  The  annual  rate  of  increase  of  this  share 
durinu  the  l%4-71  period  was  ♦»»4  {xrant. 


INSTITUTIONAL  STATUS 
AND  TRENDS 

At  the  national  level,  adequately  detailed  data  concerninR  institutional 
financial  practices  have  not  Uvn  available  until  recently.  The  fact  that 
data  now  exist  makes  possible  more  ric;orous  and  accurate  analysis  of  those 
income  stHirces  that  \my  for  various  institutional  expenditures.  Since  many 
coUef;«*  and  uniwrsity  expenditures  are  allocated  to  functions  only  in- 
directly related  to  each  other,  it  is  critical  that  the  various  incomes  and 
ex|M'ntlitures  Ik*  accurately  sorteii  ana  matched.  Only  by  so  doing  will  it  l)e 
possible  to  determine  exactly  who  is  paying  for  what. 

Since  l«Wi.i-hrt.  the  1'.  S.  Ollice  of  Education  has  used  the  Higher 
Ediicaticm  (Jeneral  Information  Survey  (HEGIS)  to  collect  on  a  yearly 
Ihisis  financing  tlata  from  colleces  and  universities.  The  finance  components 
of  thb  sur\ry  are  significantly  more  comprehensive  than  those  gathered  in 
the  past,  particularly  in  that  they  provide  a  detailed  separation  of  institu- 
tional revenues  by  inttnded  use.  An  analysis  of  these  data  for  6  academic 
years.  1965-66  through  1970-71,  is  presented  in  this  section. 

Financial  Health 

The  financial  health  of  any  institution  is  usually  difficult  to  determine 
with  precision.  The  easily  calculated  price-earnings  ratio  for  the  common 
stock  of  corporations— measuring  owner  confidence  in  potential  earning 
po^^r_is  not  available  from  colleges  or  universities.  As  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations, institutions  of  higher  education  typically  set  the  level  of  their 
operations  and  expenditures  to  coincide  with  the  amount  of  incoine  re- 
ceived; consequently,  their  budgets  are  generally  ''balanced."  In  straitened 
circumstances  an  institution  may  respond  by  cutting  back  its  programs, 
but  such  action  will  not  lie  n-adily  apparent  in  a  financial  statement.  In- 
stitutional officials  recognize  of  course  that  abandoning  or  reducing  educa- 
tional programs,  lowering  standards  of  excellence,  limiting  research  and 
public  service  activities,  and  adopting  other  restrictive  measures  are  sirens 
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of  financial  cliHln  ss.  Km  drspiir  the*  din*  thv  li;ihincv  sluvt  is  likely  to  iv- 
main  '•balanced/*  BiTause  rx|MMuliunvs  air  (irflinaiily  ml  u>  match  avail- 
alile  fiindinvi^  a  cost^incomc  squeeze  will  not  often  Ik*  recognized  by 
•'red  ink'*  o|K*rations.  A  more  subtle  indicator  nmst  lie  used. 

A  valuaiile  measure  of  institutional  liuaneial  stnM)i;tli  is  the  tretid  uj  unit 
fxpmhtures  fur  studrnt  rdmatifm  iu  amstant  f/ullan^  together  with  a  related 
income  anah-sis.  Ex|M*nditures  for  student  education  measure  the  financial 
resources  available  to  an  institution  for  its  primary  function  of  instruction 
and  for  such  directly  n*lated  suppurtinu  acti\  itiiM«  as  extension  and  public 
service,  administration.  librar>*  ojXTations.  and  plant  t^tHTation  and  main* 
tenance.  t)n  a  unit  basis,  and  re|Mirted  in  dollars  of  constant  pnrchasinc; 
|)owei\  anal\*sis  of  stud(*nt  eilucation  (*x|HMKiitures  over  lime  n'veals  the 
financial  ability  of  an  insiitutit>n  h  maintain  the  quality  hni  of  a  ttaxit  edura^ 
tionttl  prngmm.  A  decline  in  quality  so  nu*asun*d  or  improvement  at  a  rate 
sulistantially  lowvr  than  that  of  |)eer  institutions  is  a  sii|[n  of  possible  financial 
detiTiuralion.  Since  imit  ex|X'ndiUires  may  also  dtTline  as  a  n'sult  of  im- 
prtAed  elliciency  in  operations,  such  improvement  should  Im*  kept  in  mind 
when  di*alint|[  with  individual  instituticms. 

lftTaus<'  an  institution's  fundini>[  level  d(K*s  not  fXTmit  it  to  raise  the 
quality  of  its  instructitmal  prourain  or  expand  its  ofTerinus  does  not  mean 
that  the  colli^^i*  or  university  is  in  financial  cliliiculty.  Wither  should  the 
temporary  sacrifice  of  marginal  prourams  or  "lK*lt-tiQbtenini;*'  Ik.' considered 
evidence  of  financial  trouble.  Only  wIkmi  an  institution  is  forml  to  lower 
the  quality  of  its  basic  educational  protn^am  can  it  lx»  said  that  a  fundamen- 
tal  and  critical  financial  crisis  exists. 

The  rexrnue  side  of  the  ledger  can  also  reveal  why  a  financial  problem 
exists.  Only  those  unrestricted  n^venues,  generally  unspiTified  as  to  ase, 
with  which  an  institution  finances  student  education  expenditures  should 
Ik*  considered.  Trends  in  the  mix  of  incomes  and  in  per  student  amounts 
in  constant  dollars  indicate  the  stability*  growth,  or  decline  of  a  t^iven 
source.  Evaluation  can  also  Ik*  mtide  by  comparinc;  per  student  amounts 
with  those  at  other  peer  institutions. 

Althouuh  the  afon*mentioned  approach  to  financial  analysis  is  relatively 
St raiuht forward,  income  and  expenditure  data  can  \k  easily  misinterpreted 
unless  certain  quidc^lines  are  ol)S(*rved.  Briefly  summarized,  they  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Expenditures  should  be  classified  and  grouped  according  to  the  functtons  they 
serve.  The  five  major  budgetary  functional  classiflrations  in  higher  education  that 
require  separate  financial  analysis  an*  (a)  student  education  (consisting  of  instruction 
and  departmental  research,  extension  and  public  service,  librariest  physical  plant 
operation  and  maintenance,  and  general  administration  and  student  services); 
(b)  organized  research;  (c)  auxiliary  enterprises;  (d)  student  aid;  and  (e)  plant 
additions. 
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2.  CV}iti|Miri^m  of  IntHHiu'  with  fx|M'mhtuif s  %\wniU\  itiNtiKT  ntttlt^  irvt-nm'  sourrt^ 
and  expmditiin*  cau'gorit»«;  i.e.,  only  incH>niiii  Uf-siKntttt-d  or  used  for  a  givfn  function 
fhouM  bt  coinpartHl  with  oxptiiditurii)  for  that  functif»n.** 

:l.  Tvma  um*d  in  the  colUrtinn  and  anal>*sis  of  financial  statistic^  should  be  nfilidt 
and  roftmMi/  ov(*r  lime. 

4.  The  distinvtive  tinaneial  paitt-rna  of  the  fnihhc  and  private  sectors,  as  well  as 
those  of  univ(*rstlit*s,  4*vear  colh-Kf-s,  ami  2»vear  rollc*itt%  require  that  higher  education 
financing  be  analyzed  l»y  andntntfui  of  insiitutitm.  Whenever  ptjssilile^  tht*  financing 
of  undergraduate  and  graduate  (*ducatinn  slioidd  also  Im*  analyml  separately.  In 
individual  institutional  analysis,  pt^r  group  comparisons  an*  important. 

5.  Meaningful  compariHtms  can  Im-  madt-  cmly  on  the  basis  of  feUtur  measurements— 
e.g.,  input-output  ratios,  amounts  per  student,  unit  costs. 

ck  lb  indicate  the  amount  of  real  n*si»urc«*s  involvt^,  not  inflationary  factors» 
relevant  ptice  indrxfi  should  Ik*  ust*d  whentAtT  possibk*. 

In  thf  fc»l|c»\vini^  .malysis  of  the  status  anil  trends  of  institutional  financini^^ 
the  aforeuHMitioned  uniil^'lines  liavr  Iren  applied  to  data  at  the  national 
Itrvel.  Althouuh  it  is  intended  that  the  conclusions  reached  accurately 
reflect  the  coni|M>.siie  Hnancial  situation  of  all  institutions,  it  is  a  fact  that 
conditions  at  iiuli\iiltial  colleqes  are  noi  necessarily  represented  hy  the 
igroup  averat;*'.  For  this  reason,  no  inference  regarding  an  individual  institu- 
tion  shcnikl  Im*  drawn  from  the  national  data. 

Income  and  Expenditure  Patterns 

The  financ(*H  reviewed  in  this  chapter  deal  only  with  student  education 
expenditunn;  and  related  unn-stricted  re\enues.  Summary  data  for  1970-71 
an*  shown  in  table  XI  1*2.  An  outline  of  recognized  trends  is  presented  in 
taMe  X11.3.  Dc^taik^  data  for  1965-66  throu^h  1971-72,  by  type  and 
and  control  of  institution,  are  pniK^nted  in  appi*ndix  C. 

Examination  of  education  revenue  meals  few  8urpris(*s.  Immediately 
notable  is  the  traditional  sharp  difference  in  reliance  by  public  and  private 
institutions  on  State  and  local  government  appropriations  (over  70  percent 
versus  4  |XTcent  or  less»  respectively)  as  opposed  to  tuition  and  fees 
(approximately  20  percent  versus  65-75  percent  or  more,  respectively)* 
At  private  institutions  endowment  income  and  private  gifts  and  ftrants 
account  for  20  to  26  percent  of  the  n^venue  available  for  ffeneral  use;  at 
public  institutions  the  same  sources  accotmt  for  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
revenue  received.  The  Federal  Government's  role  in  l)oth  sectors  is  small, 


^  This  procedure  is  difficult  to  follow  if  the  fundinvc  of  one  function  also  supports 
another.  For  example,  sponsored  researeh  partially  supports  graduate  education,  matt 
notably  by  defraying  salaries  of  (acuity  who  both  teach  and  do  research  and  by  covering 
the  cost     equipment  used  in  both  teaching  and  research. 
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consistin^  primarily  of  various  types  of  fundinii  programs  for  land-Rrant 
institutions. 

As  can  Ije  seen  in  table  XII-2,  the  unrestricted  revenue  available  for 
Reneral  use  in  each  instance  nearly  matches  student  education  expenditures. 
In  the  private  sector,  the  significant  role  of  tuition  and  firs  as  the  principal 
source  of  revenue  for  student  educational  expenditures  should  lie  noted. 
Tuition  and  fees  pay  for  76.2  percc^nl  of  student  education  expenditures  at 
private  2-year  coUe;^;  for  74.2  percent  at  private  4-year  colleftes;  and  for 
H6.0  pi*rcent  at  private  universities.  That  tuition  and  fees  account  for 
nearly  three^/ourths  of  the  income  for  instruction  and  related  supporting; 
activities  at  private  institutions  is  not  Renei^ally  knou-n  or  appreciated. 

With  n^ard  to  .student  education  expenditure^  only  a  few  facts  are 
relevant  to  any  discussion  of  finance.  One  is  thai  private  iastitutions  spend 
more  than  do  their  public  counterparts.  They  provide  considerably 
more  student  services  and  maintain  a  larger  administrative  overhead  than 
do  their  public  counterparts.  Three  factors  contribute  to  larger  administra- 
tive expenditures  by  private  colleges  and  universities:  (1)  need  for  more 
stair  memliers  uj  raise  funds;  (2)  generally  higher  salaries  paid  c^dministra- 
live  oilicers;  and  (3)  diseconomies  of  scale  because  of  smaller  enrollments.s> 
The  fact  that  private  institutions  spend  more  for  supporting  activities 
than  do  their  public  counterparts  does  not  mean  that  they  spend  less  for 
instruction.  Larger  overall  budgets  permit  private  universities  to  spend 
sulKStantially  more  for  instruction:  $1,892  compared  to  SK370  at  public 
universities.  Although  private  4-year  colleges  spend  a  smaller  proportion 
of  their  budget  on  instruction  than  do  public  4.year  colleges  (49  percent 
compared  to  60  percent),  l>oth  spend  the  same  amount  per  student,  Si, 034. 
Private  2-year  colleges  spend  42.8  percent  of  their  budget,  or  $641  per 
student,  on  instruction,  while  public  2  year  colleges  spend  61.8  percent, 
or  S800  per  student. 

A  final  but  important  difference  in  the  expenditure  patterns  of  private 
and  public  institutions  is  that  the  former  spend  aliout  2.7  times  more  on 
student  aid  grants  than  do  the  latter.  The  difference  in  the  amount  of 
student  aid  is«  however,  far  smaller  than  the  differential  in  tuition  lietween 
the  public  and  private  sectors.  At  all  types  of  institutions,  expenditures  for 
student  aid  grants  exceed  revenues  dc*signatcd  for  this  purpose.  One  reason 
is  that  institutions  frequently  do  not  report  tuition  and  fee  remissions  as 
student  aid  income,  or  report  the  use  of  surplus  auxiliary  enterprise  income 
to  aid  students.  Another  reason  is  that  government  appropriations  not 
designated  for  student  aid  but  used  for  this  purpose  are  frequently  reported 
only  as  educational  and  general  revenue. 


^  The  estimated  median  enrollmmts  in  private  and  public  imtitutiont,  fall  1971,  %veie: 
univenitiei,  8,600  and  21,000,  respectively;  4*year  colleges,  800  vemis  4,700;  and  2.year 
colleges,  330  versus  2,000.  (See  chapter  VI  for  a  discussion  of  economies  of  scale.) 
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INSTITUTIONAL  STATUS  AND  TRENDS 

Income  and  Eipenditure  Trends 


Institutional  finanrrs  for  the  ti  academic  years  1965-66  through  1970-71 
can  be  generally  descrilK-d  as  stal)le.  In  the  private  sector  and  at  public 
universities,  revenue  in  constant  dollars  per  student  increased  l)etween  1 
and  3  percent  annually.  At  public  4-year  colleges  the  annual  increase  was 
4  percent  and  at  public  2-year  culleues  it  was  piTcent,  The  relative 
contribution  of  each  income  source  remained  remarkably  stable  over  the 
6-year  periods  except  that  the  Federal  share  of  revenue  declined  slightly  at 
public  universities  and  4-year  colleges- 

In  \toih  sectors  expenditures  for  student  education  in  constant  dollars 
increased  at  approximately  the  same  or  at  a  slightly  greater  rate  than  did 
revenues.  The  most  significant  improvement  in  real  value  of  expenditures 
per  student  was  obtained  by  public  2-year  colleges  (51^-pcrcent  annual 
growth),  public  4-year  colleges  (4-percent  annual  growth),  and  private 
2-year  colleges  (3*2-|>t'"^<^n^  annual  growth),  A  noticeable  trend  in  ex- 
penditure composition  during  the  6  years  was  the  modest  increase  in  the 
amount  spent  for  general  administration  and  student  services®*  by  public 
universities  and  2-year  colleges  and  by  private  4-year  and  2*year  colleges* 
In  some  instances,  tius  increase  was  paralleled  by  a  proportional  decline 
in  the  relative  amounts  allocated  to  instruction  or  to  extension  and  public 
ser\ice. 

Details  regarding  patterns  and  trends  of  college  and  university  expendit- 
ures, as  well  as  a  projection  of  traditional  sources  of  income,  arc  availaUe 
in  several  studies.®*  Some  of  these  direct  attention  to  total  current  fund 
incomes  from  all  sources  and  to  total  educational  and  general  expenditures, 
including  organized  research,  auxiliary  enterprises,  student  aid,  etc.  The 
analysis  of  the  more  restricted  incomes  and  expenditures  in  this  chapter 
provide  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  relative  roles  of  various  income 
sources  and  various  expenditure  patterns  that  differ  from  those  resulting 
from  studies  of  the  total  finances  of  colleges  and  universities. 


«♦  Student  jcrvicrs  Include  those  provided  by  the  registrar,  adminioiis  office,  deans 
of  students  and  of  men  and  women,  guidance  and  testing  programs,  health  service, 
financial  aid,  and  by  institutional  subsidies  to  student  activiUcs. 

«»  For  an  extended  analysis  of  institutional  finances  during  the  period  1959-60  to 
1966^7,  sec  Ernst  Becker,  "The  Financing  of  Higher  Education:  A  Review  of  Historical 
Trends  and  IVojections  fnr  in  Trends  in  Postmonday  Education,  Department 

of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education,  U^S^  Government  Firiating 
Office,  Washington,  D.G.,  1970,  pp.  97-180. 

Sec  also  numerous  papers  on  institutional  finance  by  the  Joint  Economic  Comniittec, 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Thi  Economics  and  Financing  of  Higher  Education  in  the 
United  &aUs.  U-S,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C,  1969- 
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Future  Prospects 

What  are  the  possibilities  for  an  increase  in  constant  dollars  per  student? 
An  assessment  by  sources  foUou-s. 

Siud^ni  fees.  In  the  private  sector,  tuition  re\^enuc  pays  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  costs  of  educating  students.  Tuition  at  private  institutions  is 
four  to  five  times  that  charged  by  pul>lic  institutions,  and  were  it  to  lie 
increased,  private  colleges  and  universities  could  price  themselves  out  of 
existence.  In  the  public  sector,  on  the  other  hand»  if  tuition  were  doubled 
(and  enrollments  remained  unchanged),  the  total  revenue  available  for 
instruction  and  related  supporting  activities  would  i)e  increased  by  alMHit 
12  percent.  If  aid  to  needy  students  were  sulistantially  expanded  or  charges 
were  based  on  parental  income  or  to  the  postcoUege  income  of  students, 
the  tuition  increase  per  se  would  lie  more  acceptable  to  the  general  public. 
(For  additional  information  on  this  topic,  see  the  ensuing  section  on  the 
role  of  tuition  in  financing  higher  education.) 

Philanihfopic  gifts  and  endmment  Private  funding  through  philanthropic 
gifts  and  the  earnings  from  such  gifts  (endowment)  is  a  significant  revenue 
source  only  in  the  private  sector.^  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  potential 
for  private  funding  is  practically  unlimited.  The  task  involved  in  securing 
such  gifts  is,  however,  difficult  and  time«consuming.  During  the  above- 
mentioned  6-year  period  income  fipom  gifts  and  endowment  in  the  private 
sector  kept  pace  or  exceeded  only  slightly  enrollment  growth  and  cost 
inca^ases.  Any  optimism  regarding  the  continued  support  of  private  higher 
education  through  philanthropic  gifts  must  be  based  on  an  expansion  of 
fund-raising  efforts,  together  with  a  change  in  the  attitude  on  the  part  ot 
corporations,  alumni,  church  groups,  and  foundations.  The  picture  would 
also  be  brighter  if  fewer  gifts  were  designated  for  peripheral  endeavors 
and  more  for  the  support  of  education  in  general. 

As  for  endowment  income,  future  prospects  are  somewhat  bleak.  In  view 
of  the  irregular  fluctuations  of  the  stock  market,  the  fact  that  revenue 
from  endowments  has  kept  pace  with  the  increasing  costs  of  higher  educa- 
tion is  in  itself  k*einarkable.^ 

.  State  and  local  gomnmenis.  The  bulk  of  funds  to  support  publicly  controlled 
institutions  comes  from  State  gox'ernments;  for  public  2-year  colleges,  the 


An  exception:  thoie  public  univcnitict  aggrenively  seeking  private  donatkmi. 
^  See  Charles  D.  Ellis,  "Let*i  S  jlve  the  Endowment  Crisit,**  Hatvard  Businm  Rtvuw^ 
March-April  1970,  pp.  92««02;  and  WiUiam  L.  Gary  and  Crag  B.  Bright,  The  Law  and 
ihi  L»t  of  Endowment  Funds^  The  Ford  Foundation,  New  York,  1969* 
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primary  source  municipal  govcTninent.  Increased  support  from  tax 
sources  will  depend  mainly  on  the  fiscal  capacity  and  taxing  effort  of  the 
various  States.  Although  additional  taxation  is  not  feasible  in  certain 
States,  others  are  in  a  position  to  secure  much  additional  revenue  by  ex- 
ploiting tax  sources  not  now  fully  uttlizc-ii.  (Fur  details,  see  the  section 
entitled  "State  Fiscal  Measures  and  Support  of  Higher  Education^" 
Chapter  Xtll.) 

Fedttal  Coiernment.  For  many  years  the  Federal  Government  has  sup- 
ported colleges  and  universities  Ijy  allocating  funds  to  research,  facility 
construction,  and  student  aid.  Many  argue  that  support  of  selected  activi- 
ties compounds  rather  than  eases  the  financial  diHiculties  of  colleges  and 
universities.  With  the  exception  of  student  fellowship  grants  that  provide 
additional  program  funds,  many  Federal  grants  actually  increase  ad- 
miniHtrative  overhead  costs.  What  colleges  and  universities  appear  to 
need  is  brciad,  unrestricted  suppci  t— money  to  be  used  for  basic  educational 
and  general  purposes.  Were  sufficient  funds  to  be  so  allocated,  colleges  and 
universities  could  Im*  free  of  the  burden  of  soliciting  funds.  If  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972  are  funded,  the  Federal  Government  will  for  the  first 
time  on  a  large  scale  begin  to  provide  cost-of-education  payments.  (For  a 
discussion  of  the  1972  Amendments,  see  chapter  XIII.) 

Although  the  Federal  Government  can  l)ear  the  burden  of  increased 
support  for  higher  education  more  easily  than  can  either  State  or  local 
governments,  direct  support  of  institutions  poses  some  difficult  questions* 
How  can  funds  from  the  Federal  Government  l)e  used  to  support  privately 
controlled — in  many  cases  church-related — colleges  and  universities  and 
how  can  funds  be  equitably  distributed  among  institutions?  One  feasible 
means  would  fje  through  a  massive  Federal  student  aid  program.  Opinions 
are  sharply  divided  on  the  relative  desirability  of  expanding  Federal 
support  in  this  direction  as  opposed  to  across-the-lx>ard  grants  to  institu- 
tbns.  Such  other  considerations  as  educational  opportunity,  preserving 
competition  among  institutions,  survival  of  the  private  sector,  and  effective- 
ness of  resource  allocation  add  to  the  complexity  of  the  question  of  Federal 
involvement.  (These  issues  are  examined  in  chapter  XIII.) 

Altetnativf  income  sources.  Relief  from  financial  stress  may  l)e  secured  by 
developing  alternative  sources  of  income.  While  there  are  few  truly  **new'* 
sources  for  financing  higher  education,  there  are  many  means  from  which 
additional  institutional  income  can  \)c  derived.  A  1968  study  in  Cali- 
fomia^*  identified  a  numl)er  of  seldom-used  income  sources,  most  of  which 


s'Callfoniia  Coordinating  Ckiuncil  for  Higher  Education,  Study  of  tncomifor  Public 
Higher  Education,  Sacramonto,  Calif.,  1968,  pp.  i3-35. 
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arc  in  the  form  of  cliart;cs  to  rccovvr  the  costs  of  service's  provided  to  l)Oth 
the  pui)lic  and  to  students.  A  partial  list  of  these  income-producing  sources 
follows: 

1.  Patent ruyaltics 

2.  Copyright  income 

3.  Agricultural  extension  charges 

4»  Charges  for  general  extension  and  aduU  education 
5»  Charges  for  public  use  of  library  facilities 

6.  Charges  for  use  of  institutional  facilities  and/or  service'  to  the  general  public. 

7.  Charges  for  agricultural  research 
8»  Land  development 

9.  Increased  gift  and  grant  solicitation  from  nongovernmental  sources 

10.  Revised  fee  charges  for  noninstructional  services  to  students 

1 1 .  Routine  laboratory  charges 

12.  Earmarking  of  special  governmental  revenues  for  higher  education 
1:1.  A  higher  education  lottery 

14.  Student  fees  for  academic  facilities 

13»  Charges  for  faculty  time  devoted  to  individual  research  projects 
IG.  Charges  to  industry  for  general  research 

17.  Hiring  fees 

18.  Fees  for  licensing  practitioneers  in  professional  occupations 

19.  Loans  for  current  operations. 


PUBLIC  INVESTMENT  AND 
NATIONAL  OBJECTIVES 

Public  investment  in  higher  education  should  t)e  recognized  as  one  of  a 
numlier  of  alternatives  to  l>e  considered  on  the  basis  of  comparative  rates 
of  return.  Although  there  is  no  satisfactory  way  to  measure  either  the 
nonmonetary  return  to  students  or  the  social  benefits  to  society  from  higher 
education,  ii  is  relativ*ely  easy  to  make  a  strong  case  for  additional  funding 
based  on  expressed  public  interest  for  more  and  lx!tter  colleges  and  uni* 
versities.  However  imprecise  the  response,  educators  must  continually 
ask  and  Ik  prepared  to  answer  the  question:  Is  the  additional  expenditure 
for  higher  education  worth  the  additiona*  -rtum  compared  to  that  which 
might  l3e  received  from  an  equal  expenditure  on  some  other  public  enter- 
prise? 

It  is  not  necessary  at  this  point  to  assess  the  cost  of  or  return  from  alterna- 


Sec  for  example,  Mary  Jean  Boiman,  **Econoniics  of  Education**;  Christopher 
Jcncb,  *'Sodal  Stratification  and  Higher  Education**;  and  Theodore  W.  ShulU, 
**Resources  for  Higher  Education:  An  Economisrs  View**  in  M.  O.  Orwig,  ed.,  Financing 
Highn  Edueaiion:  Aiumaiivet far  the  Ftdnal  GovmmmU  American  CSoUege  Testing  P^'ogram, 
lowaCityt  1971. 
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tivc  public  activitK-s.  Such  itiioniiation  is  in  iho  douiain  of  economists 
and  political  scientists.^  However,  the  issue  cannot  Ik*  totally  iijnored.  A 
premise  reuardinn^  society's  commitment  to  higher  education  must  be 
assuine«.  as  the  framework  for  developinc;  national  education  objectives. 
Tlie  prevailiim  altitude  amonu  imwt  American};  appiMrs  to  Ik-  that  stated 
by  Rivlin  and  Weiss:  '*The  nation  can  afford,  in  addition  to  mei^tinj;;  other 
social  i?oals,  to  improve  its  higher  education  system,  and  that  improvement 
implies  n^ore  students  (especially  more  low-income  students),  gradually 
increasing  resources  per  student,  and  a  consequent  increase  in  the  propor- 
tion of  our  national  resources  flowinc;  into  higher  education/'^  On  the 
basis  of  this  assessment,  it  would  follow  that  the  siuirch  for  solutions  to 
financini;  hiRher  education  will  nxeive  the  political  and  cultural  support 
of  society. 

Conclusions  aliout  finance  should  flow  lotrically  from  the  aims  of  hii^her 
education.  Much  of  the  controversy  over  fundint;  is  due  to  a  lack  of  agree- 
ment on  Imsic  objectivt\s  or  to  differences  in  value  or  weight  which  society 
attaches  to  each.  The  relative  emphasis  to  lie  given  each  objective  is  a 
matter  of  compromise  among  competing  and  often  conflicting  goals. 
Nevertheless,  then*  cIck  s  ap|)ear  to  U'  some  general  agreement  among  most 
Americans  regarding  the  olyectives  toward  which  the  national  effort  in 
higher  education  should  Ix*  dinxted.  These  olyectives  have  l)ecn  most 
clearly  stated  by  Howard  R.  Bowen.  A  condensed  version  of  his  "aims  of 
higher  education*'  and  some  of  their  financial  implications  follow.^* 

I.  Eqtiahtv  of  opportunity  Young  peopk*.  regardless  of  circumstances, 
should  have  access  to  as  much  higher  education  as  they  arc  capable  of 
assimilating.  Equality  of  opportunity  is  based  on  the  idea  that  it  will  not 
only  Unefit  individuals  but,  by  increasing  Ijoth  the  numlier  of  educated 
persons  and  the  numIxT  of  professional  and  skilled  workers,  will  also  en- 
rich the  culture  and  foster  economic  growth.  Since  the  innate  ability  to  do 
intellectual  work  at  the  college  le\-el  is  widely  distributed  among  the  popula- 
tion and  the  higher  education  system  is  an  efficient  device  for  discovering 
talent  and  sorting  people  according  to  their  interests  and  abilitii*s,  it  would 
appear  that  colleges  and  universities,  if  they  are  to  help  youn*;  people 
prepare  for  careers  in  which  they  can  lie  productive  and  happy,  will  need 
to  open  their  doors  to  larger  numl)ers  of  students.  If  equality  of  opportunity 
is  to  Ijecome  a  reality,  the  traditional  emphasis  on  low  tuition  and  stu- 
dent financial  aid  must,  of  necessity,  continue. 


Alfcc  M.  Rivlin  and  Jeffrey  H.  Weitt.  "Social  Goals  and  Federal  Support  of  Higher 
Education -the  ImplicaUons  of  Various  Strategies"  in  Tlu  Economics  and  Financing  of 
Higher  Education  in  the  tfnitfd  States^  op.  cit.,  p.  549. 

•*  Howard  R.  Bowen,  ''Finance  and  the  Aims  of  American  Higher  Education**  in 
financing  Higher  Education:  Alternatim/or  the  Federal  Government,  op.  cit.,  pp.  157-63. 
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2.  VafifJ  fffogrann  and  divefsit}\  Inslilulions  and  instructional  profn*ams 
should  lie  able  to  accommodate  persons  of  different  al^ilities  and  interi^sts. 
In  other  words,  the  system  as  a  whole  should  l)e  fitted  to  the  students 
rather  than  the  students  to  the  system. 

3.  Student  freednm.  Students  should  Ix*  free  to  choose  institutions  which 
l>est  suit  their  abilities  and  tastes.  Financial  aid  to  students,  therefore, 
should  W  provided,  at  least  in  part,  by  soura's  other  than  the  institutions 
theins(*l\*es.  Furthermore,  such  financial  aid  should  l)e  of  the  kind  that 
permits  freedom  of  choice. 

4.  Academic  freedom.  Colleges  and  universities  should  enjoy  not  only 
freedom  of  thouG;ht  and  expression  but  also  sulistantial  fnrdom  to  choose 
the  subjects  to  Ixr  taui^ht,  the  research  and  scholarship  programs  to  lie 
undertaken,  and  the  public  Si*r\-ices  to  Ixr  offered.  Academic  freedom  also 
prmipfNises  a  sulistantia*  .  unt  of  unrestricted  funds,  diversity  in  sources 
of  support,  and  a  varied  *  :  .  r :     support  and  control  among  institutions. 

5.  Fffidency.  Because  of  the  soii  A  benefits  accruing  from  higher  educa* 
tion,  it  is  undoubtedly  in  the  interests  of  society  for  colleges  and  universities 
to  provide  more  instruction,  research,  and  public  services  than  individuals 
or  agencies  would  demand  if  they  ^-ere  required  to  pay  the  full  cost.  Since 
it  would  not  further  the  interests  of  efficiency  to  permit  the  public  to  deter* 
mine  either  the  curriculum  or  the  tuition,  the  task  must  i)e  left  to  scholars, 
students,  and  public  officials.  And  if  they  are  to  make  the  proper  decisions, 
they  must  l)e  given  the  financial  freedom  to  make  independent  choices. 
If  memliers  of  the  higher  education  community  are  to  Ix'  responsible  to 
the  deep  and  Iong*range  interests  of  society,  they  must  of  course  realize 
the  enormous  responsibility  that  is  theirs. 

6.  EquU}\  A  goal  of  increasing  public  concern  is  fairness  in  assessing 
the  costs  of  higher  education,  particularly  l)etween  taxpayers  and  donors, 
who  represent  ^^society/'  and  students  and  their  families,  who  are  the 
principal  individual  lieneffciaries.  That  students  and  their  parents  are 
conscious  of  the  lienefits  they  receive  from  higher  education  is  evident  in 
the  fact  that  most  of  those  able  to  pay  for  higher  education  are  willing  to  do 
so.  Society,  in  turn,  recognizes  and  expects  to  pay  for  those  aspects  of 
higher  education  that  Ix^nefit  everyl)ody.  While  it  is  extraordinarily  diffi* 
cult  to  calculate  the  returns  to  each  Ixrneficiary,  the  goal  should  be  to 
proportion  the  burden  of  financing  fairly— according  to  relative  benefit 
and  responsibility.  ^ 


7.  Advancement  of  nvUization.  Because  institutions  of  higher  educauQin 
are  centers  of  lea/ning,  they  exert  considerable  influence  on  the  cultural, 
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political,  and  economic  aspects  of  society.  As  the  foundation  of  civilization, 
Cfrfleves  and  uni\Trsities  scr\*e  as  repositories  and  guardians  of  accumu- 
lated knowledge  and  wisdom;  they  advance  fresh  ideas  and  provide  new 
interpretations  of  old  values:  they  are  the  main  source  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning science  and  technology,  they  offer  meaningful  t*!iihelic,  moral, 
and  social  criticism;  they  are  patrons  of  the  arts  and  literaturts  they  pro* 
mote  national  health  and  safety:  and  they  provide  an  invaluable  nucleus 
of  talent  for  the  study  and  resolution  of  a  multitude  of  social  problems. 
As  educational  institutions,  colleges  and  uni\*ersities  benefit  society  in  a 
numlier  of  ways:  educated  men  and  women  improve  the  quality  of  life  by 
providing  enlightened  and  humane  social,  political,  civic,  and  intellectual 
leadership;  the  home,  church,  gowrnment,  and  the  community  are  all 
enhanced  by  the  influence  that  colleges  and  universities  exert;  and  educated 
and  professionally  trained  men  and  women  not  only  increase  the  productiv- 
ity of  laiior  and  capital  iiut  favorably  affect  national  economic  growth  and 
further  national  goals  by  contributing  new  ideas,  new  technology,  and 
new  ways  of  doing  things.** 


WHO  SHOULD  PAY?  THE  ROLE  OF 
TUITION  AND  RELATED  ISSUES 

At  the  heart  of  the  wide-ranging  debate  over  student  charges,  which  in 
large  part  determines  who  pays  for  higher  education,  is  the  question  of 
whether  opportunity  for  educational  development  is  primarily  a  social 
necessity  or  whether  it  is  the  fulfillment  of  an  individual  desire.  If  viewed 
as  a  social  necessity*  higher  education  deserves  the  maximum  public 
expenditure  necessary  to  support  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  higher  education 
is  considered  primarily  an  opportunity  that  Ijenefits  an  individual,  then  it 
can  Ik'  considered  a  service  to  l)e  paid  for  by  consumers. 

In  the  United  States,  higher  education  has  traditionally  been  regarded 
as  a  social  responsiiultty.  Both  public  and  private  institutions  exist  in  order 
that  all  youths  of  ai>ility  can  \x  accommodated.  The  puiilic  concern  for 
higher  education  is  acknowledged  iiy  the  financial  support  given  colleges 
and  universities,  not  only  liy  government  but  by  the  private  sector.  The 
fact  that  higher  education  is  considered  a  social  necessity  has  not  meant, 
howe\*er,  that  colleges  and  uni\*ersities  could  not  charge  tuition  to  co\*er 
part  of  their  operational  costs. 


For  a  study  of  the  bencfiu  of  higher  education,  sec  Stephen  B.  Witney  and  othen, 
A  Degrti  and  What  Else:  A  Rrview  of  ih  Correlates  and  Consequences  of  a  College  Etbtcaim^ 
McGraw-HiU  Book  Co.,  New  York,  1971. 
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( :hwf  r\.iiiiiiiati(Mi  ol  tlir  proiilnii  uriiiiaiiciiiu  hii»lu'r  ediicatiun  unuTally 
Iracls  to  Xhv  coiicliisiciii  tluit  th<  ir  is  lui  ouo  U  st  sourer  orincoiiu\  Hii;her 
rdiicatioi)  n^quirrs  sup|K>rt  from  various  incouic  sources:  Iroui  students, 
c:ov(Tnuirnt«  oor|Kjratioiis«  ahunnu  foundations,  chuirhes,  etc.  The  area 
of  disaur^-enient  arises  over  ihe  aiuuuiit  u»  Ik-  supplied  hy  each  source. 
In  particular,  the  ccuitnAersv  ceiuers  on  what  proportion  of  educational 
costs  should  Ik'  Immiu'  hy  students  and  their  faniiltes  and  what  pro|iortion 
hy  society. 

7'hen*  are  a  iuuuIrt  of  incontrovertible  ohsiTvations  reuardint-:  the  role 
of  tuition  in  hii*her  education  that  iiuist  In-  recotjrni/ed: 

1.  Tuition  ciiurf;t*s  are  ar;  important  suurrr  iif  finanrin^?,  partirulariy  for  private 
instituticins.  But,  sinvv  Minu  nt  rliarKc^  havr  increased  sul»tantiaiiy  in  the  past  20 
years,  what  must  l>c  resiilved  is  how  mueii  increase,  if  any,  tliore  sliould  Ik-  in  the 
future. 

I'he  present  funding  of  lil^lirr  education,  generally  speaking,  is  inadequate  to 
maintain  quality  and  to  pnivide  foi  expan5(iun:  eonsequt*ntlv,  educational  adminis* 
traturs  must  continually  siilicit  additional  funds.  Nf orraver,  they  must  search  for  new 
8oiirei*s  of  rex-enue. 

C:iianRi*s  in  liiRl«'r  education  finanein^?  are  likely  to  be  evolutionary  rather 
....  4  revolutionary,  ihv  duaK|iricini<  svsicm  -low  tuition  in  the  public  sector  and 
UiiiU  tuition  in  the  private  scrtor— can  Ik-  expcTtc^d  to  contbiue  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

4.  Haqher  cdueaticm  iM-nefits  cannot  Ik'  measured  exactly  nor  can  their  relative 
proportion  b<'  detrnuaned.  'rhrrefore.  any  utU-mpt  to  proportion  costs  equitably  in 
terms  of  bcnelits  received  must  Ix-  l>ased  on  estimate's. 

Any  system  to  fmanee  higher  education,  howewr  conceived,  must  contend  with 
those  inequities  that  stem  from  the  dilTcrinu  abiliti(*s  of  families  and  8tud(*nt8  to  pay. 
Tor  alllutut  famili(*s  that  se«»k  an  expensive  college  etlucation  for  their  children,  the 
ratio  of  educational  costs  to  iM^efits  is  likely  to  be  higher  than  average.  If  equal 
c*ducational  opportunity  is  to  be  provided  for  studenu  from  low-income  families, 
g#*nerous  subsidies  are  required,  in  the  form  of  either  repayable  loans  or  monetary 
grants.  For  students  with  a  lunited  ability  to  pay,  the  ratio  of  educational  costs  to 
Itenefits  will,  therefore,  likely  Ih'  lower  than  average. 

«i.  When  higher  education  resources  are  limited,  a  conflict  can  be  expected  re- 
garding the  goals  n^^ating  to  cf|uality  of  educational  opportunity;  equity  in  allocating 
costs;  diversity  of  programs  and  institutions;  and  quality,  efficiency,  and  balanced 
budgets.  In  particular,  if  (^quality  of  educational  opportunity  is  to  be  achieved,  equit- 
able payment  cannnt  be  expeett^d  from  poor  students^  Any  effort  to  achieve  efficiency 
In  higher  education  would  doubtlessly  eliminate  many  small  wtitutions,  which, 
bet^ause  of  the  variety  of  clioice  they  provide  the  studt-nt,  should  be  preserved.  In- 
creasing the  numlKT  of  studenu  from  low^income  groups  may  make  it  more  difficult 
to  increase  the  average  quality  of  education  for  alt  students.  These  kinds  of  conflicts 
suggest  that  the  real  dilliculty  in  esufilishing  an  overall  stratc^gy  for  financing  higher 
education  lies  in  determining  and  scTuring  agreement  over  the  retaiive  emphasis  to 
be  given  each  goal. 

7.  Concerning  the  higher  education  finance  role  of  the  student  and  his  family. 
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there  appears  to  be  wide  aKrrriiirtit  cm  it*vrral  prupoHitkms,*'  First,  there  seems  to  be 
no  debate  on  the  presumption  thai  liir  student  himself  should  bear  the  full  cost  of  any 
unrecovered  losi  of  earnings  due  to  his  devoting  time  to  higher  education.**  Second, 
the  student  should  contribute  as  much  as  possible  tiirough  part-time  work,  though 
such  work  should  not  undtily  interfere  with  either  his  studies  or  his  participation  in 
meaningful  cxliacurrieular  activities.  Tliird,  the  fauiily,  according  to  its  ability,  should 
contribute  toward  an  undetgraduate's  living  costs  and  incidental  expenses.  Fourth, 
some  form  of  student  aid  should  be  available-  either  grants  or  long-term  loans — lo 
cover  living  expen»*ft  and  other  college  costs  for  which  a  family  cannot  affort  to  pay. 
Finally,  instructional  costs  should  be  distinguished  from  expenses  for  research  and 
public  service  not  closely  related  to  instruction,  and  the  latter  should  not  be  financed 
tiirough  tuition  but  through  taxes  and  private  gifts. 

On  the  basis  of  these  Rcnerul  oliservatiuns,  most  of  the  arguments  con* 
cemini;  the  finuticing  of  higher  education  can  lie  said  to  focus  on  the 
answers  to  four  questioas: 

1 .  What  fraction  of  total  educational  costs  should  be  borne  by  the  student  and 
his  family  and  what  proportion  by  society? 

2.  Should  the  public  sul>sidy  to  higher  education  go  primarily  to  institutions  or  to 
students? 

3.  Should  subsidies  to  studentt  be  primarily  in  the  form  of  loans  or  grants? 

4.  How  can  private  colleges  and  universities  be  preserved? 

A  review  of  the  alternati\r  n-sponscs  to  these  questions  and  the  supporting 
rationale  is  presented  in  later  sections.  As  a  preparatory  step,  however,  it 
is  neci^ary  to  identify  higher  education  costs  and  the  actual  proportion 
currently  lieing  provided  l>y  the  various  income  sources. 

The  Costs  of  Higher  Education  and  Who  Now  Pajrs 

On  a  unit  basis,  the  costs  of  hii^her  education  in  any  given  year  can  be 
defined  as  the  value  of  all  resources  devoted  in  that  year  to  the  education 
of  a  full-time  student  enrolled  in  a  college  or  university.^  These  costs  may 
Ix!  divided  into  three  components:  (a)  the  value  of  the  time  the  student 
spends  in  acquiring  an  education— i.e.,  the  earnings  he  foregoes  while 


^  See  Howard  R.  Bowen«  *'Who  Pays  the  Higher  Educadon  Bill?"  in  Finanring  Higher 
Education:  Alternatives  Jor  the  Federal  G&trrnmentt  op.  cit.|  p.  288. 

^  Pbor  youths  who  are  needed  at  home,  either  to  %vork  to  support  the  laniily«  or  to 
care  for  younger  children*  elderly  parents,  etc.,  should  be  entided  to  receive  a  subsidy 
to  compensate  them  for  earnings  ftNregone  while  attending  college. 

^  Not  included  are  such  indirect  costs  as  the  loss  of  return  on  alternative  investments 
of  capital  tised  in  higher  education  and  the  loss  by  local  governments  of  property  taxes 
on  school  land. 
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attcndinii;  cullcucs  iiicrickMital  cx|hmis<'s  for  lKM>ks»  hupplirs*  trans|xirta- 
Uon«  etc.;  and  (c)  cxpc^ndttures  Uy  iiistituuoii  for  iiistraction  and  re* 
latcd  supporunu:  activities.  The  two  last*named  coiupoueiils  constitute 
the  dinxt  costs  of  hiuher  educalion.^^ 

Ahhouifh  a  culleue  deuree  siuiiitieauily  increases  a  student's  lijrtime 
earninii^s^  while*  he  attends  collect*  he  fonMi[iK*s  whatexiT  income  he  could 
have  earned  throut^h  full-time  employment.  For  the  average  colleq[e  stu- 
dent, this  loss  of  income  is  estimated  to  In*  approximately  S4,t)M)  |mt  year/"^^ 

The  second  major  cost  elemc^nt.  incidental  expt^nses  n*lated  to  colk^j^e 
attendance,  includes  liooks«  supplies^  equipment «  trans|x)rtation«  and  (per- 
haps most  important)  living  eX|H*ns(*s.  (The  normal  costs  of  livine;  that  a 
student  would  haw  incurred  had  he  not  attended  college  art*  170/  included.) 
Incidental  expenst*s  vary  greatly  anions  students  and  institutions,  hut  at 
4*year  pulilic  institutions  they  are  estimated  to  ix*  S263  yearly;  at  private 
colleirrs  and  universities,  S491. 

The  third  cost  element  includes  expi*nditures  by  the  institution  for 
instruction  and  related  supporting  tictivities.  Pn*viously  discussed,  they 
Consist  of  expt*nditur(*s  for  instruction  and  departmental  rest*arch«  extension 
and  public  stTvice«  libraries,  physical  plant  o|M*ration  and  maintenance, 
and  G:c*neral  administration  and  student  ser\'ia*s.  They  are  estimated  to  lie 
S2J53  yearly  at  public  4->Tar  institutions  and  S2339  at  private  4-year 
institutions. 

Costs  on  a  per  student  basis  and  estimates  of  payment  by  source  for  the 
public  and  private  sector  are  presented  in  tables  XII*4  and  XII-3,  and  in 
fic[un»  XII-2.  While  bast*d  on  the  Inst  available  data,  the  statistics  are, 
nevertheless,  estimates  that  sut;(;est  only  lae  general  magnitude  and  pro- 
portions  involved.  The  fact  they  are  not  precise  does  not,  however,  pre- 
clude some  general  conclusions: 

I .  By  rccogni/Jng  as  an  indirect  cost  the  value  of  a  student's  time,  the  principal  costs 
of  hip^her  education  are  those  associated  with  the  student,  not  the  institution.  As  the 
followini^  summary  indicates,  when  costs  are  broadly  defined  in  terms  of  all  resources 
employed  and  foregone,  students  and  their  families  are  responsible  for  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  costs  of  higher  education. 


^  See  Bowen,  ''Who  Pays  the  Higher  Education  BiU?*'  op.  cit.,  pp.  282-85. 

^  Over  a  4*year  period  as  a  Federal  employee,  a  youth  capable  of  a  higher  education 
could  cam  an  average  annual  salary  of  SO«<KiU  to  S7«<XI0.  The  Federal  salary  schedule 
is  reasonably  competitive  with  that  of  private  enterprise.  Of  course  some  youths  not 
attending  college,  especially  women*  might  not  be  employed.  /Xssuming  15  percent 
unemployment,  a  reasonably  conservative  estimate  of  the  eaminp  the  average  college 
student  foregoes  would  he  S5«250  to  S5*850.  Students  who  work  part  time  or  during  the 
summer  earn  from  SJ85  to  SI* 1 75;  their  net  unrecovered  loss  is,  therefore  estimated  to 
be  approximately  S4|^i80. 
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Higher  Education  Costs 


StuinA^s  paymmt/or: 


Incidental  expenses 

Tuition  not  covered  by  grants 

Unrecovrred  loss  of  foregone  income 


S  263 
4,080 


S  491 

1328 
4»680 


85,230  or  74% 


86,499  or  64% 


Society  s  payment^  far: 

Inslitutional  student  education  expenditures  not 
covered  by  tuition 


81,866  or  26% 


81,211  or  16% 


ToUd   87,096  student 


87,710  student 


*  In  the  public  sector,  primarily  through  taxes;  in  the  private  sector,  primarily  from 
philanthn>pic  gifts. 

2.  When  only  the  direct  co*ts  of  higher  education  are  constdered--i.e.,  resources 
actually  utilized-* the  situation  changes  substantially.  A  student  and  his  family  pay 
60  percent  of  direct  costs  In  the  private  sector  but  only  23  percent  in  the  public  sector 
(see  figure  XII-2). 

X  Society s  support  to  private  institutions  through  direct  aid  and  student  granti 
covers  only  48  percent  of  student  education  expendituees  (81,211/82,539).  Private  institu* 
tions  must  rely  on  tuition  payments  (less  grants)  to  finance  52  percent  of  their  direct 
costs  (Sl,328/$2,5:i9),  while  tuition  at  public  institutioiu  pays  for  only  13  percent 
of  these  costs  (8287/82,153).  The  extent  to  which  private  colleges  and  universities 
rely  on  tuition  is,  in  large  part,  the  basic  cause  of  their  financial  plight. 

4.  birect  support  to  institutions  (not  in  the  form  of  tuition  payments  financed  by 
student  aid  grants),  which  the  private  sector  receives  mainly  from  gifts  and  endowment 
income,  amounts  to  8743  per  student;  in  contrast.  State  government  support  of  public 
institutions  is  double  this  amount,  or  81,550  per  student. 

5.  Student  aid  grants  to  finance  the  direct  costs  of  higher  education  in  the  private 
sector  are  double  what  they  are  in  the  public  sector. 

Financial  Support  Received  by  Students^ 

Students  attendini;  private  institutions  spend  about  70  percent  more  for 
their  education  and  livinc;  expenses  than  do  students  attending  public 


^*  For  details  on  the  impact  of  financial  barriers,  enrollment  patterns  and  family 
income,  the  financial  costs  of  college,  how  peofde  pay  for  college,  and  financial  aid 
resources  and  their  distribution,  see  W.  Lee  Hansen,  ''An  Examination  of  Barriers 
to  College  Attendance'^  in  Trends  in  Postsecondary  Education^  op.  cit.,  pp.  31-55. 

For  a  recent  survey  of  the  educational  interests,  aspirations,  and  finances  of  college 
sophomores,  see  Elizabeth  W.  Haven  and  Dwight  H.  Horch,  Mm  CMegt  Students  Finance 
Their  Education^  College  Scholarship  Service  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
Princeton,  N.J.,  1972. 
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iQ^litutiom.  Thv  hiuhor  oiit-of-iMn  kn  ctisis  in  the  private  sector  arc  due 
primarily  to  the  hicher  tuition  charuecl.  The  breakdown  of  esitiinated 
student  expenses  at  4-year  tnstitution5:,  l!*7H  7K  is  as  follows:^* 

Student  out-of-pocket  expcnditurt-s  for                                 PuMic  tShaU 

Incidental  rxpcmis                                                      S  203  %  491 

Tuition                                                                     450  l,7W 

Normal  living  expenses                                                  I  *52 1  1 152 1 

S2,234  $3,808 


To  pay  these  ex|X'nses.  students  rely  on  three  principal  sources:  (1)  their 
family;  (2>  pari-  or  full-time  employineni,  savings,  and/or  loans;  and 
(3)  urants  or  wholarHhips.  Data  recently  availal^le  from  the  American 
(U)imcil  on  Edueation  make  it  fwssihle  to  estimate  the  relative  amount 
received  l>y  fnshmen  from  each  of  these  sources  hy  parental  income  level. 
(See  talJe  Xll-«i  and  tiijure  XI 1-3.)  These  ficjuns  represent  estimates 
from  qut-sticumain*  data  and  are  m>t  int<'nded  to  reflect  precise  amounts.** 
The  dollar  amounts  are  for  4->rar  institutions  only. 

Despite  shoricominus  in  the  (*stimatinu  procedure  and  in  the  ACE  data 
thetnselves,  it  can  Ih»  assumed  that  thr  ueneral  pattern  of  support  which 
eimTCtes  is  reasonahly  accurate,  .\dditional  .UlE  data  su|Bni{est  that,  with 
some  exa-ptions,  the  pattern  for  freshmen  is  also  fairly  typical  for  upi-^f- 

For  illustrative  purposes  efltimates  are  ba8(*d  on  unpublished  Office  of  Education 
data.  They  compare  favorably  with  those  published  in  an  Educational  Testing  Service 
report  prepart*d  for  the  College  .Scholarship  Service  of  the  Collef^e  Entrance  Examination 
Board.  Based  on  information  gathered  irom  :)»tNIO  full-  and  part-time  students  who 
were  sophomores  in  the  I9*i9-7t>  academic  year,  the  average  cost  of  I  year  at  a  public 
college  was  SKRt>9:  at  a  private  college,  S  )»Ti9. 

<^  The  .\CE  questionnaire  asked  students  to  indicate  one  of  four  possible  responses 
for  each  source  of  financial  support:  (I)  not  a  source,  (2)  minor  source,  1-25  percent, 
(1)  minor  source,  2*i-riO  perc«*nt»  and  (4)  major  source,  owr  50  percent.  For  puiposes 
of  deriving  the  single  values  presented  here,  the  four  responses  were  assumed  to  represent 
the  following  avetaj^e  relative  contribuUons:  (I )  O  percent,  (2)  5  percent,  (3)  30  percent, 
and  (4)  tiO  percent.  For  the  various  parental  income  levrls,  the  total  percentage  distribu- 
tion ftom  all  sources  sliould  equal  10(1  percent.  Using  this  weighting,  the  totals  ranged 
fitmi  a  low  of  7B.4  percent  to  a  high  of  11 7.2  percent.  Each  distribution  was  corrected 
to  total  100  percent,  as  sho^n  in  table  XIPi. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  in  the  ACE  survey  many  students,  either  through  In- 
ability or  uti%iallingness,  failed  to  identify  accurately  the  interval  representing  their 
fomily  income.  Agnes  Martinko,  educational  research  associate  with  the  Department  of 
Public  Instmction,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  found  that  only  51  percent  of  the  studenu  responded 
accurately  to  this  question.  The  degree  of  accuracy,  according  to  her  study,  diminished 
€onsideral>ly  at  Income  intervals  above  SI5,(KN). 
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classiiicn.^^  As  is  kiio\vn«  tUv  f.iinily  is  inusl  fn*qiiently  rrliod  upon  10 
supiKirt  a  siiMfoiit  attondtnu  col!<m\  At  all  |Kin*ntal  incoiiu-  Itxvls,  the 
family  rontritnitcs  n<Mrly  M)  ixmnt  o(  the  total  sup|x>rt  rtTtivfd  hy  a 
siiich'nt  in  Inith  ilu'  piihlic  and  private  stTtont.  .Vs  would  \k  exiXTted* 
however,  the  family  contriiuition  is  hiirhly  cle()endent  on  pan  ntal  income 
fc'vel  -m<ire  so  in  the  private  than  in  the  fmhlic  sit^tor.  Bas<»d  on  a  smoothly 
drawn  curve  (rather  than  on  the  actual  imtpilar  plot),  the  family  con* 
triliutiun  in  the  pulillc  sector  incriMses  fnmi  approximately  21  percent  of 
the  total  (a  contriiMitiun  of  S4«N))  if  |Kirental  incomes  are  less  than  $6«(H)0 
yearly  to  nearly  fia  {K  rcent  (Sl,«50)  when  incomes  are  S30.U00  or  morc^ 
In  the  private  sector  the  ranue  is  from  approximately  15  percent  ($488) 
to  a  reutarkahh*  7U  |vrc<*nt  (S2,280). 

Whih'  family  ainlity  to  pay  proliahly  increases  (^*ometrically,  or  at  a 
faster  rate  relative  to  incrt*asi*s  in  pari^ntal  income/'  the  actual  cw.w  of 
fainilv  ccHitrihutions  increases  at  a  declining  rate  n4ative  irental  in* 
ctune.  rims,  it  would  probably  Ik*  more  equitable  if  the  i  ves  showing 
family  contribution  in  fiBfurc*  XII.3  were  concaw  upward  rather  than 
convex  upwarcl.  The  situation  as  it  now  exists  supports  the  conteiition 
that  undcT  prc*si'nt  arrangements,  middle-income  families,  compared  to 
hii^h-incomc  families,  are  forced  to  pay  an  inequitably  large  share  for 
student  education  and  livini?  costs.  This  in(*quity  could  lie  corrected  by 
establishim;  a  slidtni;  scale  of  tuition  changes  basi*d  on  student  and  family 
ability  to  pay.  To  achieve  a  ci.  .icave  upward  cur\e,  it  would  l)e  necessary 
to  raisi^  substantially  the  tuition  chanti*d  students  from  high-income  fami* 
lies.  Since*  the  demand  for  higher  education  is  generally  i)elieved  to  Ijc 
scHuew  hat  more  inelastic  among  high-income  families  than  among  medium- 
and  low-income  families  (i.e.,  amatively  more  insensitive  to  price),  higher 
tuition  would  pose  no  serious  threat  to  attendance  by  high-income  students. 
If  the  demand  for  higher  education  is  more  elastic  (i.e.,  more  sensitive*  to 
price  differentials)  among  low**tncome  families,  it  would  lie  necessary  to 
establish  mod<*stly  progressive  tuition  chargers  at  lower  family  income 
levels  so  as  not  to  discourage  attendance  by  low-income  students.^*^  What 
would  likely  occur  would  Ix*  that  no  tuition  would  l)e  charged  at  the 
low  'St  family  income  levels. 


In  comparison  with  geniors,  freshmiti  in  both  the  public  and  private  lectors  relied 
somrwhat  mare  on  family  income  (particulariy  if  parental  income  wa^  at  a  lower  Ic%'el) 
and  on  grants,  and  subsuntially  lf§s  (about  half)  on  employment  earnings.  In  the  private 
srctor,  frcslimen  reUed  frfi  on  summer  employment  earnings  than  did  seniors.  No  other 
sifpiificant  diflerences  were  disc^ible.  and  ihojic  noted  did  not  appear  of  a  suRkient 
magnitude  to  preclude  utilizing  the  freshmen  pattern  for  cU  students. 

"  See  model  of  the  expected  contribution  from  parents,  chapter  IV. 

«  For  studies  on  the  elasticity  of  demand  in  higher  educati<m»  see  John  Bishop* 
ihf  Pfii^tf  i)mand  /iff  Plaers  in  Higher  Edtuation^  Panel  for  Student  Financial  Need 
Analysis,  College  .Scholarship  Service,  Princeton,  N  J.,  1973, 
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ngyM  XII4k eitlRiitid  pmmt^p  dMfl^^ 

0t  fliimctil  iMppoit  twd  t^p  IwrtuBi  iiyJwts  to  p&f  ter  BoHni 
I  INIm  twptnwi  (fctritu  jBsdtmtn  ywff  19681  dMitUd  liy  tawJ 


offpmntil 


oitwf  nil 


to*n 
tnveftmtntt 

•mploymtf.t 
Colter 

employment 


,y  PUBtlClNSTlTUTlONS 

«/  Amount  iMMd  on  4  year  tnititution  t Rpcntfi  only 


Sutnmtr 
ifni>lOvfntnt 


TOTAL  SI  .910 

Percent  An^ount  J/ 


Grant 

Rfpiyable 
loan 
Saving^ 
invfftmtnti  ^ 

Spou« 

ffnplovmint 
Co»t«i 
ttnplovmr^t 

Summer 

errployment 


Pim»lv 


Averipfor 

all  tneoma 


$137 

17.3 

sse3 

S303 

9.01 

$293 

ED 

ie$6? 

tl76 

IK»1 

$430 

S&OOO      $10  000     $16  000     $30000     $76,000  $30,000 
Par»nt#i  income 


J  PRIVATE  IMSTITUTIONS 

Jif  Amount  ba«d  nn  4*voar  imtitutton  eMpemei  only 


39.7 


$1.?9? 


Percent 
70 

60 

fiO 

40 

30 

30 

10 


1  \  1  1  I 

NOTE  -  Smooth  curw  dr.wvn  where  plol  it  trteOuiar 


Grant 


College  employment 


TOTAL  $3^ 


$6,000      $10,000     $16,000     $20,000      f^m  $30,000 
Parental  trtcomt 


Funds  earned^  saved,  or  borrowed  by  a  student  to  finance  his  education 
and  linnR  expenses  are  sizable — amounting  Oi<  the  average  to  approxi« 
mately  48*8  percent  of  the  total  support  of  students  at  public  institutions^ 
and  38*8  percent  of  those  at  private  colleges  and  universities.  At  all  parental 
income  levels  the.  student  contribution  amounts  to  S932  in  the  public 
sector  and  Slt264  in  the  private  sector.  The  student  contributioni  which  is 
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\m\wit  at  l»»\v  iMivntal-iiinmio  Icm  Is,  dccliius  urailitally  as  parental  iiicume 
and  the  family's  ri)iitriliiiti(»ii  iiicrtascs.  The  tonil)iiu<d  MwUnxt  and  family 
contriliution  is  S1,«3U  (Hrt  prrcont  of  total)  in  the  public  sttttir  and  $2,536 
(7a.5  percent  of  total)  in  the  private  sector. 

Students  attendinij  private  institutions  rely  uuire  nn  Rrants  or  scholar- 
Khips  than  do  those  attending  public  institutions.  For  students  from  poor 
families  enrnlied  at  private  institutiims,  crants  awraue  30  percent  of  the 
total  suprMirt  they  receivr,  or  nearly  SI,(KH>.  With  increases  in  partmtal 
inc.  the  and/or  family  contribution,  the  aid  in-adually  declines.  Still,  at  a 
P'-trental  inciure  of  S2(MKHK  students  attending  private  colleges  receive 
an  average  of  approximan  ly  $3(KI  in  ijrant  aid.  In  the  public  sector,  stu- 
dents from  the  imonst  families  receivr  almut  2«  iN^rcent  of  their  support 
from  urants,  or  less  than  S400  yearly.  As  parental  income  increases,  this 
support  decreases  noticeably,  with  students  from  families  earnini;  SlO,000 
or  more  i^^mTally  receivint;  kss  than  $200  annually. 

Altemathe  Tlans 

(Jivt  n  the  national  ohjectiws  of  equality  of  opportunity,  equity  in 
allocatint;  costs,  and  divrrsity  of  proin*ams  and  institutions,  what  are  the 
alternative  plans  for  financini^  hif^her  education  that  will  ensure  the  achieve- 
ment of  these  objectives,  and,  at  the  same  time,  enable  coUenes  and  uni- 
versities to  Iwlance  their  liudqi'ts?  One  alternative  is  full^ost  pricing,  i.e., 
that  th»«  student  and  his  family  pay  the  cost  of  education.  Another  is  a 
Rovernment  subsidy  that  would  support  a  system  of  free  colleges  and  uni- 
\Trsities.  Neither  of  these  extremes  has  received  uidespread  support. 
The.  most  widely  accepted  plan  is  a  s/iartng  of  the  cost  lietween  a  student 
and  his  family,  who  pay  tuition  charges,  and  society,  which  pays  through 
government  sulxiidies  and  philanthropic  itifts.  The  proportional  share  of 
each  segment  will  depend  on  answers  to  two  questions:  (I)  Who  lienefits 
from  higher  education?  and  (2)  Which  plan  will  provide  the  most  revenue 
and  the  most  effectivr  allocation  of  resources  while  maintaining  educational 
oprmrtunity?  Complete  agreement  can  never  l>e  reached  as  to  the  "best** 
answers  to  these  questions.  For  some  workable  answers,  however,  one 
need  only  examine  current  policies  and  practices  within  the  public  and 
private  higher  education  sectors. 

The  low  tuition  and  high  gmemment  sulisidy  prevalent  at  public 
institutions  are  Iwsed  on  the  premise  that  the  external  or  social  benefits 
produced  by  higher  education  warrant  sulistantial  government  invest- 
ment. Low  tuition  provides  equality  of  opportunity  yet  ensures  some  degree 
of  equity  of  payment  through  the  progressive  income  tax  system.^  Financ- 


"  See  footnote  M  tor  limilaUoni  on  the  abUity  of  the  pragrcnive  income  tax  lyMcm 
to  provide  equity  of  payment  for  educatian. 
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inp;  of  private*  institutions  in  Inisi^cI  on  tht*  pivmist*  tlint  the  Ktiicltuit  directly 
and  penionally  derives  th.'  fireatest  Irnefit  from  a  higher  education;  ttH^re*^ 
fore«  the  individual  enrotlcH*  should  assume  most  of  the  costs.  Aa  in  titc 
public  sector,  equity  c>f  paynH^t  for  social  iK^nefits  is  ohtained  thnnit^h  the 
proi^ressiw  tax  systein.  Society  also  contrilnites  throuuh  philanthropy* 
with  alumni  in  effect  *'repayin«[''  their  alma  mater  for  individual  iH^nefits 
accrued  as  a  result  of  their  educatitm.  Scholarships  and  hians  an'  provided 
students  who  cannot  aiford  the  hiuh  tuition. 

Any  plan  of  financintt  hiuher  education  uuist  such  that  it  encourages 
SfoivtA  to  the  point  at  which  the  marninal  social  and  individual  I  benefits 
combined  are  equal  to  the  maruinal  iN^nefits  derivc*d  from  invc^stnient  in 
other  public  and  private  ^cmkIs  and  serv  ices.  No  one  (*x|)cTts  that  this  q:oaI 
can  lie  achievinl  if  the  pulilic  appn^ich  succchxIs  at  the  ex|K*nse  of  the 
private  approach  or  vin*  versa.  Both  nuist  lie  so  structured  that  tof^^ther 
they  provide  a  diversity  of  alucati(»nal  imiurams  and  tlie  fair  competition 
es$^*ntial  to  a  lu^allhy  urowinu  enterprisc\  Rut  what  thi*  future*  course  of 
each  should  Ik*  is  uncertain  -a  decision  made  (*s|xTiaIIy  critical  by  current 
financial  prol>lcins.  And  what  is  appropriate  Pc^dcTal  financial  stratefl:y? 
In  8uccc*edin^  scrticms.  thesi*  topics  and  the  issues  invohvd  will  Ix*  dis* 
cusschJ.  The  order  of  pn^sentation  will  In*  as  follows:  (I)  the  case  for  hiffh 
tuition.  (2)  urants  versus  loans.  (3)  the  cast*  for  l(**v  tuition,  and  (4)  sul>- 
sidies  to  institutions  or  aid  to  students*  A  suunnar>*  of  some  of  the  main 
features  of  alternative  financial  approaches  to  tuitiim  is  pn^si^ntcd  in  table 
XII-7. 

The  Case  for  High  Tuition 

The  cast*  for  hiffh  tuition  rests  on  the  lo^ic,  and  during  financial  difliculty 
on  the  apparent  necessity^  of  tapping  fully  e\rry  stmrce  lienefitinff  from 
higher  education.  The  position  taken  liy  proponents  is  that  the  price  of 
higher  education  should  Ik'  commensurate  with  the  iMwfits  deri\Td  and 
the  ability  to  pay.  It  is  aripied  that  the  lienefits  from  higher  education 
accrue  primarily  to  students  and  their  parents;  therefore,  instructional 
costs  should  lie  paid  primarily  through  tuition.  Equal  opportunity  is  pro- 
vided, in  part,  liy  offering  grants  or  loam  to  students  with  low  incomes. 
If  a  limited  amount  of  tax  revenue  is  available,  those  favoring  high  tuition 
contend  that  it  is  lietter  to  sul>sidize  Iow^*income  students,  many  of  whom 
could  otherwise^  not  afford  to  go  to  Collegi\  than  to  suUidizo  through  low 
tuition  alM>ve*average-incotne  students  who  can  afford  to  go  to  college 
and  would  do  so  even  without  the  suUidy.  In  effect,  then,  the  higher  tuition 
is  chanred  only  to  thost^  who  can  afftird  i*  and  are  uilling  to  pay. 

The  private  sector  of  higher  education  opi*rates  primarily  on  this  basis* 
with  students  and  their  parents  paying  on  the  average  SI,8I9,  or  approxi* 
maiely  60  ptwent  o(  the  direct  costs  of  education™i.e.,  institutional 
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Table  XII*7.«i>l>Mcriptive  mimiiary  of  two  tetlc  ptant  for  flnancinft  htfther 

education 


1     ittitictn  |»)an 

Hi<h  luiiinti  plan 

Dctcripdon 

Institutions  recri\T  large 
go\t*rntiient  subsidies 
approximating  full  cost 
of  education. 

Major  payment  by  soci- 
ety through  progres»I%y 
tax  system. 

Institutions  charge  tuition 
approximating  full  cost 
of  education. 

Generouii  aid  pro\'ided 
needy  students  by 
govtrnment  and  pliil« 
anthropic  sources. 

Major  payment  by  stu- 
denu  and  their  familin 
with  middle  and  high 
incomes.  Society  pays 
through  progrrssivT  tax 
system. 

Equity:  llrncr;ictor  bclifvrd 
to  r«Trivr  ptrratfst  rrtunu 
from  rducation  and  there, 
fore  b  moit  reiponsible  for 

itt€Olt« 

Soeifty  at  larf>e 

Payment  made  through 
progressive  tax  system 
according  to  earning 
level.  College  graduate 
and  nongraduate  taxed 
alike;  graduates  aver- 
age larger  payments 
due  to  greater  life- 
time earnings. 

StuJffits 

Middle-  atHi  upper  in* 
come  students  and  their 
families  pa/  more 
through  tuition  and 
taxes.  Students  from 
low-income  families 
pay  substantially  Ifss. 

Equality:  Equal  educational 
opportunity  among  all  in- 
come leveb 

Lowccit  education  pro- 
vided indiscriminately 
foraU. 

Aid  often  not  sufficient  to 
cover  Mai  expenses  re- 
quired by  needy  stu- 
dents. 

Needy  studentt  must  re* 
ceivT  generous  aid.  In- 
sufficient aid  severely 
limits  opportunity  tor 
qualified  low-income 
students. 

Opportunity  for  middle- 
and  high-income  stu- 
dents limited  only  by 
%irillingness  to  pay  (ac- 
cording to  financial  abil- 
ity) and/or  to  borrow. 

Market  action:  Student 
choice  of  college  to  lets  de- 
pendent on  ability  to  pay. 
Sdmulatet  fair  competi* 
tion  among  inititutioni. 

Low*tuition  public  insti- 
tutions compete  fairly 
within  State  for*resi- 
dem  students. 

Low-tuition  institutions 
havT  competitive  ad- 
vantage in  a  dual- 
pricing  system.  Con- 

High-tuition  private  insti- 
tutions compete  fairly 
among  themselves  to 
the  extent  equal  student 
aid  to  pnnided. 

If  tuition  were  raised  in 
the  public  sector^  t  le 
negative  eflectt  of  dual 
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Table  XII-7.— l>MCripllve  •ummary  of  two  basic  frtana  for  Bnancing  higher 

education— Contlniied 


Utw  tuitiiin  plan 

Ilmli  luiiiiin  plan 

pricing  would  be  re« 
duced. 
Substanti.d  student  aid 
impro%rs  competition 
an)ong  sectors. 

tinuation  of  du.il  Bys« 
trni  hiisteitt  Rru«i*th  of 
public  !frctor  and  force's 
some  private  in»titu« 
tions  to  cloM* 

Rrsourcr  alltx'ation 

Allocation  of  reMnirct^s 
based  on  judKinent  of 
institutional  idiiunis* 
trators«  faculty*  and 
l^overninent  ofluri.ils 
attcinptimc  to  inaxi* 
uiize  returns  to  society 
and  to  the  individual 
student. 

Inefftrient  from  stand* 
point  of  providing  equal 
sulisidy  to  all  uudentt 
regardless  of  need. 

Allocation  based  on  stu- 
dent preference  to 
maximize  direct  bene- 
fits to  himself.  May 
result  in  institutions 
catering  to  student 
buyer. 

Efficient  from  standpoint 
of  providing  greatest 
amount  of  aid  to  stu* 
dents  most  in  need. 

Rrdistrtbution  of  income 
cffrrls 

Mainly  redistributes  in- 
come tt'ttUn  family  in- 
come classes  in  favor 
of  students  attendinf( 
low-tuition  colleges. 

Redistributes  income  from 
families  and  students 
with  high  incomes  to 
families  and  students 
with  low  incomes. 

Total  public  fcopporl  levd 
rrquirrd 

Relatively  hlgh«  since 
go\Tmment  subsidy 
provides  nearly  free 
education  to  all«  in* 
eluding  those  who 
could  afford  to  pay. 

Relati\*ely  low«  since  tui- 
tion payments  by  stu- 
dents serve  as  a  pri- 
mary source  of  income. 

Gmtmnirnt  control 

Kestrictive  controls  can  be 
attached  to  government 
subsidies  to  institutions. 

Certain  institutions  can 
he  f.i\*ore(l  by  nature 
of  support  formula. 

Less  control  by  go\Tm- 
iiient:  howe\rr,  institu- 
tions  may  be  pressured 
to  respond  to  student 
preferences. 

Admini8trati\r  cotU 

Lower  administrative 
cosu  due  to  relatively 
small  number  of  total 
l\  S.  colleges  and  uni- 
versities receiving  insti- 
tutional subsidies. 

Higher  costs  iis  a  result 
of  directly  aiding  many 
thousands  of  students* 
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snulrin  rHurjlioii  tA|H*iiililiiirs  iiuiclcMiMl  sIiicIcmii  cx|n'1isc*s.  'riicisi' 
who  jcKocaic  r.tisinc  itiiiidii  in  llir  st^vUn  \}Vo\Hm'  no  ilccrtMsr  in 

ovisiinu  IrvHs  oruovminuMU  sul>Hicly  jiid  phihiniliropir  siip|K)r(  l»ui  sue;* 
i^tM  ih.ii  siil»si.itiii;il  iiuTtMsrs  ill  louil  fiiiicUiiu  will  ruim*  from  :icldiiion;il 
liinMiu*  roiiirihiiKHl  l>y  siiiflt  nls  wIhi  r;in  jHoicI  to  pjy.  'Mir  lUrrcx  c  osts  of 
luuhrr  (HltuMiioii  ill  tlir  pnlilic*  sinor  mv  ;i|>pni\iiimiHy  |nt  hIik 

linn,  uf  which  ;i|>pro\iiiiairly  S^jtl  or  23  |MTcnil  is  p.iiil  hy  iUv  stiiclcnt 
;iiul  or  his  Ijiiiily  lor  iiiiiion  ;iiicl  iiiricKMiul  r\|M*iisrs.  If  suiclcnt  and 
f.iniily  p.ivinniis  wrrr  doiihh^cL  rrvriiiirs  for  cliivrt  costs  in  thr  puhlic 
siTUir  woiilil  U-  iiirrcMsrcI  hy  11:1  |mtc(Mii  (from  S2.4lti  to  S2.^«tirt).  Of  tin* 
aildiiitMUil  tuition  rrvnuir  collcTlrcL  a  pro|M)rtioii  would  In*  nsrd  for 
sriiol.irships  lo  hrlp  rapalilr  stiidrnts  who  lack  thr  inonry  to  atlrnd  <  ollri»t\ 
If  this  adclrcl  rr\rnor  wriv  not  ust'il  lo  ensure*  entry  to  tlios«'  who  doMTVc 
it,  t»»»'  f\;>r  fur  higher  iiiiiion  would  Im»  srriously  woakonrcL 

What  is  llif  rationale  for  the  aruumtMU  tliat  iKTaiise  stud(*nts  and  thrir 
families  are  ahle  lo  pay  for  hiuluT  education  they  should  do  so?  First,  it 
should  U-  rreouni/rd  that  despite  recent  prouress  in  this  country  tt)  extend 
eduralioivil  opfM^riunilies,  vastly  tmequal  participation  in  higher  education 
coniimies.  In  Ml72  only  M>  piTcent  of  |M-rsoiiH  In  tween  25  and  29  years  of 
ace  had  coiiiplt^ted  4  or  mon'  years  of  rolletje.  Furthermore.  U^netits  from 
hiuhtT  education  are  more  (XTsonal  cle|xnident  as  they  are  on  individual 
ahility  and  iniiialive  than  are  Ix^nefiis  from  such  taN*su|ip<irted  puhlic 
stTvices  as  elemtMtiary  and  siTondary  education,  fin*  and  police  protection, 
and  sewaue  and  hiuhway  ser\*ice.  Thus,  while  ever>one  {(ains  to  some  de- 
cree l>y  the  presi  iue  in  society  of  colleqt^-eclucated  nien  and  women,  the 
value  accrues  priiiiiirily  io  the  individual  participant,  and  these  partici- 
pants are  a  minority  of  the  |Mipulation.  Thenlore.  so  the  argument  goes, 
since  higher  education  iH^nefits  only  a  few,  it  should  Ik»  paid  for  primarily 
Uy  the  individual  participant,  accordini;  to  his  ahility  to  pay,  rathiT  than 
hy  the  c^entTal  piil>lic.  The  fact  that  the  incn^ase  in  per  capita  income  has 
far  exceeded  most  increases  in  tuition,  the  ari^ument  continues,  makes  it 
possihle  for  many  more  |>eople  to  afford  to  ^o  to  college. 

,Advoeatc*s  of  hi^h  tuition  a«  u'-|l  as  thcjse  who  favor  low  tuition  aj^ree 
that  it  would  Ik-  dt^irahle  for  the  iKwficiaries  of  higher  education  to  pay 
the  costs  accordiiiv:  tn  the  value  received.  But  there  is  disagreement  on  the 
deuriH'  to  which  Irnefits  are  shared  hy  a  studc^nt,  his  parents,  and  society. 
Becaiisi'  no  precise  answer  concernini^  equity  is  possible,  the  debate  will 
continue.  Ctollece-educated  students  obviously  derive  material  gains 
tlirouuh  laruer  lifetime  earninus  as  well  as  throut^h  intelk*ctual  and  cultural 
satisfactions.  (;ollei»e  attendance  as  a  transient  experience  is  enjoyed  by 
most  <itudents  and  is.  therefore,  worth  somethinfs;  in  itself  to  participants. 
Society  also  qains  from  the  presence  of  collef;eH*ducated  persons.  Some  of 
thes<»  lienefits  are  tanc^ihlc  and  can  l)e  documented:  the  lower  crime  rate 
and  fewer  auto  accidents  among  collegc-educatcd  persons,  the  enhance- 
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mont  of  most  profcssioiii*  rcsiiltiiiu  lVi>iii  loi  tiaiiiinu,  <Mr.  Huh  as  uitli 
thr  non|K*cuniar>-  iK^ncfits  to  the  stiiclt^iit.  un*si  U^nclits  to  MK-iriy  an*  illusive 
and  almost  always  rolatrd  to  cducatifiii  throiiuh  corn'latioii  ratluT  than 
through  a  causal  Imsis.  Despite'  \.umtc'<l  riaiiiis  ruiuvrninu  thr  t^noriiitnis 
valtir  of  a  collrqr  iHlucatioii,  it  is  rxtrniu  ly  ilillK  ult  Hi  ih  inoiiMratr  |w- 
cisfly  thiKW'  valurs  that  arc  rxrlusivrly  thr  nsult  of  thr  inllrur  rx|HTifncc 
and  those'  that  iiiiuht  havr  l>rrn  ar<|iiirrd  wilhoul  it.*'  \uiU  of  coursr,  no 
|iricr  tac^can  attached  to  tht*  cultural  and  titi/rnship  attitudrs  attril»utrd 
to  collrc?r  attrndancr.  Such  iiitaimilili  s  make  it  iiiiiM)Ssihtr  to  draw  any 
iralistic  ciHoparison  lictwrrn  thr  rrlatiw  uaiiis  to  sticirty  and  lo  thr 
indivichial.  As  an  rxaiiiplr.  considrr  thai  thr  dr^rrc-  rarnrd  hy  a  inrdical 
doctor  is  worth  to  socirty  rvrry  criit  of  ihr  rdncatitiiial  cost,  while,  at  the 
Siinie  lime,  the  $1.3  million  lifetime  income  of  a  phyMciaii  is  worth  to  him 
personally  all  tuition  costs.  Thv  lirnefits  of  education  U>  society  and  to  the 
Midividual  lar  excvecl  its  cost,  not  only  in  nn-dicine  hut  in  many  other 
professions,  and  i  illirr  iK^neheiary  would,  or  at  least  should.  U-  willing  to 
pay  the  entire  hill.  How  then  can  payment  for  hiuher  ediicaticm  Ik*  divided 
equilal»ly/ 

On  tlie  prol^lrni  i»f  rcpiily,  proponents  of  liiuher  tuition  suutrest  that 
since  the  student  intist  directly  and  fully  iH'nelits  from  an  eduiatitm.  deter- 
inination  of  his  fair  share  of  tlie  cost  can  liest  Ih-  irsolved  hy  letting  market 
action  in  the  sair  (>f  rducalion  set  prices  on  a  c  oin|>etitive  hasis.  Students, 
they  ctintend,  would  Im'  willinu  to  pay  ft>r  their  educatitm  las  they  pay  for 
any  other  service)  in  some  pro|H>rtii>n  to  the  iK-nelits  they  ex|H-ct  to  rcwive. 
SfH'iety.  as  a  s«Toiiclary  lieneliciar>,  would  willinu  to  sup|Hirt  higher 
education,  they  aruue.  to  the  extent  of  the  unfiaid  halance.  Furtherinore, 

KrnUtun  and  GiYion  citr  four  majDr  conflicts  with  the  as.Hiimptinn  that  olwcnrd 
ditr»Trncfs  ht^twi^t  n  ^ra«liiatt  s  and  noni;raduat<*s  can  Ih»  causally  attrthiit<*d  to  hiRhcr 
educaUon.  First,  colhx*^  itraduatrs  as  a  i;n>iip  shan^  a  numhcr  of  cliaractrristirm  apart 
from  attrndanrr  at  ctA\t^i\  that  may  havr  important  anil  truly  caiwal  relationships  to 
factors  that  impirically  diffirrntiatr  thrm  from  non-collntr-educated  individuals, 
Srcond,  those  who  i^trr  cnlU^r  arr  diMnonstrably  difftTcni  from  those  who  do  not. 
In  virw  of  the  fact  that  ctjllene  atti^diYs,  when  compared  to  nonatti'nders  of  equal 
ability  and  liackijnHmd,  passiss  a  distimtive  si't  of  psychological  characteristics  and 
motivations,  the  pn)hlem  attribiitini;  dilfenwes  Ix^wit  n  graduates  and  nongraduates 
to  the  effects  of  colh^c  Ix'ctjmes  i'\en  mtirr  complicatiil.  A  third  difficulty  lies  in  the 
vat;uen«\ss  of  the  tio-ralled  "eolleue  rxptTience"  concept.  Because  difftTent  kinds  of 
colleges  may  have  dilftTent  elfects  on  students,  studies  that  merely  contrast  ^aduatea 
with  nonitraduatis  ine\itably  oliscun*  thew  elfirts  and  therrfore  may  br  misleadinK. 
Fourth,  the  most  intractable  m«*thodulof;ieal  prolihw  springs  from  the  mtnaciion  between 
freshman  characteristics  and  rolle«e  characteristics.  Since  students  apply  scltrtively 
to  colle^,  the  com^latitm  l^etwin  n  In^shm.m  charaiteriRtlcs  and  collcRe  characteristics 
creates  great  difficulty  in  idi^tifying  thow*  differern-s  in  the  graduates  of  each  college 
that  are  clearly  atUibutable  to  the  special  charactiTiRtics  of  that  college.  See  Kenneth 
Kcniston  and  Mark  (;erxon,  ^iluman  and  Sixial  Ik^efiis'*  in  Vnumal  llighet  Education: 
Costs  and  Bfftffiiu  op.  cit.,  pp.  44-47» 
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thfv  sa\\  if  stiidf  Ills  ami  ihi  ii  patf-nts  wrn^  ronfn>titc<i  with  prices  that 
more  fully  rcllcct  ihc  triit-  c  ost  nf  rchication,  hiuh  sc  luml  i^raduatt^s  would 
fin<i  it  twMvr  io  makv  cftrisious  alKnit  the  type  an<i  location  of  a  collcgf 
they  plan  to  attend.  If  such  wt  i  e  the  case,  luore  ellicient  n^source  allocation 
coukl  result. 

In  the  puhlie  sector,  higher  tuiticui  would  nnluce  .some  of  the  luifair 
asfM  cts  n*sultinu:  fnnn  tlie  existing  dual-price  system.  Kven  thouuli  stiulents 
from  low-  and  middle-ineoine  faniilit^s  iniuht  <lerive  more  U^nefit  from  an 
(^duration  acquired  at  a  private  as  op|K)sed  to  a  puhlic  college  or  unU 
versity.  the  majority  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  hiuh  tuition  at  private  in- 
stitutions.  Consernienily,  they  are  force<l,  solely  IxTausi*  of  their  econotnic 
status,  to  matricidatf*  at  those  puhlic  coileucs  or  universities  which  change 
low-tiMUCKlerate  tuition.  If  tuition  at  Unh  private  and  puhlic  in.stitutions 
of  hiuher  learninu  were  approximately  the  same,  a  studt  nt's  choice  could 
Ih'  hased  on  Ltctors  far  more  meaninc[ful  than  cost. 

In  suimnary,  the  hasis  for  aruuinents  favorinn;  hiuh  tuition  include  the 
followintx:  (I)  Since  the  student  is  the  one  who  derives  the  c[rtMttst  iK^neftt 
from  a  colle^e  education,  he  should  pay  as  much  for  such  an  education  as 
he  is  ahle  io.  (2)  (imernment  and  philanthropic  support  of  higher  educa- 
tion, totrether  with  hi^h  tuition,  woidd  maximiji^e  the  total  revenue  avail- 
ahle  to  o|jerate  colletrcs  an<l  universities.  (3)  Funds  deri\ed  from  high 
tuition  cotdd  increase  the  numU  r  of  Rrants  and  loans  availahle  to  needy 
students  and  then»hy  enhance  the  ideal  of  equal  educational  opportunity 
for  all.  (4)  Hi^h  tuition  would  provide  greater  market  action  and  stimulate 
healthy  institutional  competition.  (5)  Because  hi^h  tuition  more  closely 
approximates  the  cost  of  providing  a  higher  education,  it  could  effect  a 
mon-  eflicient  use  of  resources.  (6)  High  tuition,  together  with  generous 
aid  to  m  *  dy  students,  would  tend  to  redistribute  income  from  the 
wealthy  to  the  poor. 

Grants  Versus  Lmins 

(Uirrcntly,  needy  students  receive  slightly  more  financial  support  from 
grants  and  scholarships  than  they  do  from  loans.^  Because  of  student 
pn  ference  for  an  outright  grant  of  money,  as  opposed  to  a  long-term  loan^ 
grants  can  lie  expected  to  continut*^  as  t!ie  more  widely  preferred  form  of 
student  aid.  Yet,  increasing  scarcity  of  resources  may  dictate  that  student 


Among  sophomores  attending  college  in  1 W9-70,  the  percentage  of  income  received 
from  grants  and  loans  at  all  rdleges  was  10  percent  and  9  percent,  respectively.  At 
public  4-year  institutions,  the  percentages  were  9  percent  and  10  percent;  at  private 
4*year  institutions,  1 5  percent  and  1 1  percent,  and  at  public  2-year  institutions,  6  percent 
and  0  percent  Sec  Haven  and  Horch,  How  CoUege  Studenis  Fuume  Their  Ediuaiion,  op.  cit^ 
p*  10.  *  r  ^ 
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prcfrmicr  <Mn  no  lonm-r  Ik»  tlir  (Imiiiii.iiit  I'.u'tcii  uovcrninu  ;ikl  |w>Iicy. 
In  thr  pjst  10  ytwrs  suiclfiu  iHirriiwIiiu  Ikis  incmist^l  r;i|mll\\  mainly 
Uhmuso  of  fcHitTjIly  snpiHMifMl  |iroi;i\Hiis.  If  thr  ttnancial  situation  of 
roHt'tus  ami  uniwr^iiiitN  i»rn\\s  wursr  .hhI  if  tiihioii  raios  vim*  still  furlhrr, 
thr  mrtl  for  siudnu  aid  will  iiuivas*-  snhstantlally.  I  lir  pn'fiTalik  form 
of  this  expanded  aid  ha<  hmi  tlir  siihjri  t  of  coiisidiTaMr  study  and  not  a 
lillh'  conirt>vmy/''  Much  of  thr  aruuint^u  rriiirrs  on  how  ihr  iK'nrlits  of 
hiuhrr  rducMiion  an-  \ir\vrd.  pariic  ularly  on  whi  tlii  r  the  puhlic  or  privair 
srrtor  is  fa%ofrd. 

Tliosr  who  virw  hiuhrr  rdnoatioii  as  primarily  iH-nrfitiim  thr  individual 
rx|>rri  thr  stuilrnt  lo  p.iv  a  siihstantial  p.ut  of  thr  cost  hy  iMirnmimr  if 
nrrrssary.  U  hilr  siaur  indi\idtials  may  U'  rrluctant  to  assinnr  a  drhl  for 
this  purpo<r.  ran  fiii  ronsidrration  of  ihr  rrturiis  from  hiuhrr  rdiicatitm 
can  justifv  hdnowiuu  *''  On  dir  oihrr  hand,  ihosr  w  ho  virw  ihr  In^nrlits  of 
liiuhrr  rducaiioii  a*^  primarily  MK'irtal  in  namrr  .irr  apt  to  frrl  that  thr 
puMir  should  InMr  ihr  major  oisr  nf  hiirhrr  cHluraticm.  riihrr  hy  priAidinu 
fivr  or  low-ros!  pnMir  hii»hrr  rduratitm  lo  all  or  l»y  providinu  sttHfrms 
withurants  thai  rnaMr  fhrm  loalirnd  morr  r\|)rnsivr  privair  inslituutms. 
Thrrr  arr  ihosr  wh«>  Ih  lii  \r  thai  .  .  no  sfidrni  who  is  willinij  lo  work  a 
rrasoiialilr  ainoiml  and  to  li\r  luiHlrslly  should  havr  to  uo  drrply  into 
drhl  lo  srriirr  an  cHlnraliim/'**^ 

(irncTally  sprakinu.  pri\air  insiiuiiitms,  in  inclrr  to  coin|K*tr  for  ahl«* 
.stiidrnts.  inu^i  pro\idr  niorr  uranN.  loans,  and  work  opiKirtimilirs  than 
llirir  pulillr  rouiittTpans.  Sinrr  uranis  rrducr  iimnrdiatr  ontH)f*|M)ckrt 
rosfi,  thry  .irr  ihr  most  rllrciivr  mrans  of  attraciinu  studrnis.  Loans, 
whilr  Irss  aiirarii\(\  also  hrip  privair  insiimtions  romiK-tr:  inorc^ovrr, 
ihrv  arr  Irss  costly.  As  lonu  as  ihr  chiaUpricinu  systrin  rxists,  thrrr  can  lir 
litllr  chiiiht  that  ihr  pri\air  srcior.  to  prrsurvr  its  roiniK'tilivi^  |M)sition, 
caiiiioi  cut  h.ick  lis  prouram  of  studrni  uranis. 

It  is  fMohahly  rtTouni/c^d  hy  most  cHliioatt)rs  that  hravy  institniional 
rrliaiirr  on  loans  is  a  si-rious  ohstaclr  in  low-inciHiir  siu<lrnls  capahir  of 
aiul  drsiriu!^  lo  MU'tM\  ri>llrur,  "No  mairrr  how  rradily  a\aila!»ir  thr  loans 

Tur  thrrr  liifTiTi^nt  appni.n  Ih'«  in  um-  IkmiL*  m  ^  \V.  I^v  llanskn  and  Burton  .X. 
WVishroack  ".\  Ni-w  Appniarh  tn  IliuhtT  lldiuatiun":  knlnTt  \\\  llartman,  "Student 
Loam  fur  .li«hrr  lUluration";  ami  llmvard  k.  B(»wrn.  ''Who  Vay^  tin'  IliKhrr  Ediira- 
titui  Hdl/"  in  i-'^'^ir*,      Ihiihrt  i\,ht  finnn:  Altrtthihi*^  M rui  Ufitrnmn>vt^  up.  c'll.^  pp. 

1 1 7-42,  1 77-*^K  and  2H I  -m,  rt»8i>«H  ti vr ly. 

Borrowinir  is  math*  morr  attrac  tive  th«»  C  Jiiv«Tnm<'nt'8  making  availahh:  gub* 
gidi/ist  hians  at  h»wi'r  r.it«s  of  intt  r«'*t  titan  would  b«'  chan^'d  in  thf  fr«n*  capital  market^ 
with  loai?<T  rriwvinrnt  prri«KU  iir  with  thr  start  of  rrpayint'nt  dt  layod.  For  some  ttrhnical 
fe.tmn  «  tif  varitMis  ft»rtus  of  -favorahh'"  loan'i.  w  r  RtiRiT  K.  Bolton,  ''  I  he  Economics 
and  hiblir  1  inane  ins;  iif  lli«lH'r  r.tl«eation:An  ()vmiew"  in  th^  Ktonomns  and  tinancing 
of  ttt^h'f  t\tNt*itinti  #»/  tfh'  I'nttnl  Shitrt,  op.  cit.»  pp.  HO-lll?. 

«»  Bowt*nt  "f  inance  and  the  Aims  of  .Xmeriean  Higher  Education/*  op.  cit.,  p.  ITilt. 
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or  lu)W  KiMioruus \Uv  trims,  to  ;i>k  voiinu  iutmiiis  iVuin  loivinromc  and  or 
minority  hackqrouncis  to  ajcsiunr  in<kl)trilnis)(  o(  SXWM,  SlU.OOO,  or 
S2(MKH)«  to  acquire  a  TornKil  liiulu-r  ttincation  |m\';eiu.s  a  rorniidable  Imrrier. 
Thv  plan  ntiuht  not  friuhtrn  away  nuddlr-inconu-  pi^oplv,  Imi  it  would 
suH'Iy  di'tcr  hm-inctiuir  .siiidrnts.' Krp.iynu'ni  of  loans  is  alM»  a  factor* 
A  student  from  a  hiuh*inidnir  family  as  a  ruir  can  c'nd  his  collf^c  cartrr 
with  little  or  no  drht,  whmMs  a  student  from  a  low-income  family  must 
repay  the  money  he  has  iNirniwed  foilowins<;  graduation -when  he  is 
least  ahle  to  do  so. 

Whatever  one's  phihisophical  \  iew  c<incerninu  who  should  assume  the 
costs  of  a  college  education,  considrration  of  the  relative  advantai^*s  and 
disadvantaues  of  loans  versus  grants  tends  to  sup|Kirt  certain  conclusions. 
Grants,  not  loans,  liest  olfs^-t  hindrance's  to  equal  educational  <ipportunity 
amonu  lowinc<ime  and  disadvantaged  students.  .Supplemented  by  what- 
ever  a  student  and  his  family  can  rt*asonalily  pay,  a  i^-ant  should  permit 
hiin  to  atu-nd  any  public  institution  or  any  of  the  more  nuxlerately  priced 
private  iastitutions.  As  lontj  as  the  dual-pricinti[  system  exists,  the  numlKT 
and  anunmt  of  i^^ants  should  lie  such  that  pri\  ate  institutions  can  remain 
competitive.  To  the  deiyrtv  that  nsources  are  scarce  and  fundinc:  is  not 
adequate  to  provide  complete  educational  opportunity  throuf^h  grants, 
greater  rtMiance  must  lie  placed  on  loans.  In  some  instances  it  may  l)c  neces* 
.sary  to  encourage  certain  students  to  lx)rrow  so  that  the  college  or  uni- 
\-ersity  can  extend  its  limited  grant  funding  to  as  many  needy  students  as 
possible.  To  promote  flexibility  in  choice  of  college,  ease  budgets,  and 
cover  any  unusual  expenses,  loans  should  always  Ik*  nadily  available  to 
every  student.  Undoubtedly  some  kind  of  promotional  campaign  will  l)e 
required  to  convince  students  and  their  parents  of  the  worthwhileness  of 
postfinancing  a  higher  education. 

ADVANTAGES  DISADVANTAGES 

Loans 

1.  Borrowiiig  isconsisttmt  with  thi»  vimv  I.  Students  may  be  reluctant  to 
that  higher  education  is  primarily  a  private  assume  a  long-term  debt  in  order  to 
good  that  should  be  paid  for  by  a  student  finance  their  education. 

user. 

2.  Immb  help  the  public  sector,  since  2.  Loans  do  not  provide  equal  op« 
studenU  reluctant  to  borrow  are  inclined  portunity:  low4ncome  studenU  tend  to 
to  attend  low^ost  public  institutions  rather  be  reluctant  to  assume  debts  and  find  it 
than  borrow  to  attend  high<o8t  private  difficult  to  repay  Ixnrrowed  money* 
institutions. 


M  Bowen,  **Who  Pays  the  Higher  Education  BUI?**,  op.  cit.,  p.  292. 
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ADVANTAr.KS 

3.  For  the  somr  annual  expmditun% 
bom  obtain  more  capital  to  aid  more 
ttudrnts  than  do  itrants. 

Cfonis 

I «  This  form  of  aid  is  consistent  with  the 
view  that  hifchrr  education  in  primarily  a 
social  service  that  should  bt*  paid  for  by  the 
public. 

2«  Grants  enable  private  institutions  to 
be  more  competitive  by  counterartinff  the 
price  diflerential  between  the  public  and 
private  sectors. 

X  Grants  are  more  eflet*tive  in  attrartioK 
to  cuUef^e  students  from  poor  famili(*s, 

4.  If  employed  as  a  scholarship^  (iprants 
can  be  used  to  cnrouraRe  academic  aclm*\'e* 
ment. 


I>|SADVANTA(JF.S 

;l.  If  financed  by  |?o\rmment  bor- 
rowing*  loans  increase  inflationary 
pressures* 


1.  Grants  require  the  expenditure  of 
mon'  current  income  to  support  a  given 
number  of  students  than  dti  hians. 

2.  If  not  carefully  monitortnl.  ^ranu 
may  support  othrr*than»ni*t*dy  students. 


The  Case  for  Low  Tuition 

Traditionally,  pulilic  hic^her  education  has  Inrn  financed  through  low 
tuition  and  sitUtantial  ijovernmcnt  support.  \i  public  4->rar  institutions, 
students  and  their  parents  pay  otily  aliout  23  |MTcent  of  the  diwcx  costs  of 
t*ducation  and  State  uovernnients  pay  a  major  |)orti<»i  of  the  n-maininc: 
costs.  Defenders  of  low  tuition  or  no  tuition  emphasize*  the  lartje  social 
lienefits  accruinc;  from  hiuher  education  and  minimize  the  sulwtantial 
gains  to  the  individual.  They  also  contend  that  whatever  In-nefits  the 
individual  receives  from  hiuher  education  are  paid  for  dearly  l>y  the  eairn- 
in^s  that  the  student  forfeits  while  attendini?  collene. 

Low  tuition  is  advocated  as  the  ln*st  means  of  facilitatinu  collese  attend* 
ancc  by  qualified  youni;  people  from  low-incomc  families.  HiRh  tuition, 
it  is  anotucd,  is  inimical  to  the  l>asic  concept  of  equal  opportunity.  Tnless 
more  infants  are  made  availal)le  in  the  future*  tuition  will  contintie  to  Ik-  a 
siqniiicant  l)arrier  to  colleije  attendance  by  yount;  pt*opIe  from  low-income 
familic*s. 

Low  or  zero  tuition  for  ever>'one  implies  a  .«ibstantial  level  of  fjovernment 
support.  Followinij  graduation*  the  student*  tcictether  with  other  nunnlKTS  of 
society*  pays  a  share  of  this  support  through  the  pmi?res.sive  income  tax. 
This  delayed  payment  is  judged  preferable  to  changing  hiuh  tuition  at  a 
time  when  a  student  is  least  able  to  afford  to  pay  for  it.  Furthermore*  the 
college  graduate  relml)urses  society  to  some  extent  for  a  hichcr  education 
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Uy  the  fact  that  out  of  his  lar^t  r  lifrtimr  cariunus  hv  pays  hiqhiT  State  and 
Federal  taxes  than  dens  the  h>\ver  s^ihiried  tioti^rachiat(\'*'  If  sc>ciety  at 
lar^e  is  the  uiwitest  U'neHciary  of  higher  education  aiul  if  ability  to  pay 
should  uovern  tin-  Inirden  phiced  on  e.ich  lueinlKT  of  scKieiy.  tlwn  it 
lui»ieally  follows  that  h>\\  tuition  and  tlie  uradiiated  incoiur  tax  constitute 
the  most  equitahle  Hnancinu  system. 

In  suiuinary«  the  low-tuition  argument  is  hased  on  the  followinu  ra- 
tionale: (I)  Since  sfHit^ty  Utieflts  greatly  from  hi^luT  education  through 
liroad  (Tonomic«  social,  and  cultural  advancement,  society  should  U^ar  a 
siunlficant  |>ortion  of  the  cost  i>f  such  education.  (2)  Basc^d  on  aliility  to 
pay.  higher  educational  costs  are  most  (*qiiital)ly  shared  l>y  society  throtit;h 
the  prouressive  tax  system.  {W)  Since  hii^h  tuition  is  seldom  sullic***ntly 
oHset  liy  student  aid  urants,  low  tuition  provides  more  equal  educational 
op{>ortunity. 

Subsidies  to  Institutions  or  to  Students 

Din  et  aid  to  students  and  the  suhsidi/ini;  of  institutions,  lioth  traditional 
in  American  lituher  t*ducati(HK  have  liasic  merits.  Pulilic  institutions  have 
traditionally  Urn  in  a  |M>sition  to  charge  very  low  tuition  In'cause  they 
have  iHvn  dinxtly  suUidi/ed  by  socie  ty  -predominately  by  State  uo\-ern- 
ments.  Private  colleges  have  douv  all  that  they  possibly  can  throiiuh  urants 
and  loans  to  make  it  |)ossib|c*  for  students  to  aflbrd  the  higher  fcvs  they 
charge.  The  continuing  vitality  of  this  kind  of  pluralism  attests  to  the 
real  value  of  both  approaches.  Controver.<iy  aiiscs  not  over  any  attempt 
to  restructure  hii?her  education  drastically  but  o\f  r  whether  the  major 
thrust  of  additional  support,  particularly  at  the  FedtTal  level,  should  Ik*  in 
the  form  of  aid  to  institutions  or  to  students.  It  is  the  need  for  further  stip- 
port  that  Rives  impetus  and  special  importance  to  a  study  of  the  rationale 
.sup|)ortinR  tbe  two  alternatives. 

The  position  one  takes  with  respect  to  aid  to  institutions  versus  aid  to 
students  nnist  generally  parallel  the  stand  taken  on  high  versus  h)W  tuition 
and  on  the  concept  t)f  who  U^nefits  from  higher  education.  Aid  fo  institu- 
tions  provides  quality  education  at  bargain  prices  to  all  ccmiers,  r(*ganlh*ss 
of  their  financial  status  (unless  the  aid  is  predicated  on  an  institution 
enrolling  low-income  students).  Institutional  aid  is  supported  by  those 


It  should  be  pointed  out  that  only  to  the  denret-  that  education,  income,  and  tax 
burden  are  correlated  does  the  progressive  income  tax  8>*8tcm  prov«de  for  <*quitv  of 
payment  for  education  received.  It  is  the  Statt*  governments  that  primarily  support 
public  higher  education  and  their  tax  plans  are  generally  not  progressive  or  are  im- 
perfectly so.  Also,  a  person's  income  level  is  attribuuble  only  in  part  U>  the  amount  or 
the  cost  of  education  received.  Finally,  the  income  tax  cannot  Ix-  considered  an  equitable 
*Wr  tax**  since  the  person  who  does  not  receive  a  higher  education  pays  the  same 
as  the  person  who  do^ 
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who  U'lirvc  that  suxicty  a!  larut'  is  tht'  mvaitsi  U»nt'ficiar\'  of  hit;hrr  oduca* 
tion  and  should  tht'nfore  assutnr  most  of  the  cost  hivoKt^d.  The  cssi^ntial 
ItMtim^  of  the  institutional  aid  plan  an*:  (I)  direct  support  of  institutions 
hy  IVderaK  Siatc\  and  1<hm1  uovt^niiutMUs  in  an  anunint  approxtniatini; 
total  o|MTatitinai  costs;  (2)  low  tuition  to  provide  eciual  educational  o|>- 
|Mirtunity  for  all  students:  and  {'i)  paynieat  for  hiuhtT  education  primarily 
liy  society  as  a  whole  through  a  prtjuressive  tax  system  hasc*d  on  income. 
In  the  United  States,  the  tiiiaiicint;  tif  public  higher  education  is  accoin* 
pltshed  t-sseiitiaily  in  the  forecoinu  manner. 

The  pidilic  system  of  linanctnu  is  opc^n  to  criticism  hy  anynine  who  feels 
that  the  student  Ihmi  tits  int>s(  from  his  education  and  should  then*fore 
pay  nearly  all  of  the  actual  costs,  and  that  whatever  public  aid  is  Rixrn 
should  Ih*  din^etrd  primarily  to  hiw*inc(mie  and  disadvantaf?c*d  groups. 
EsiMTially  eritieal  are  thost*  who  Ulieve  that  public  institutions  do  not 
enroll  a  profxirtionair  share  t>f  either  black  or  extremely  disadvantaG[ed 
studt  iK^.  BcTaust*  public  institutions  havt*  low  student«aid  budi;ets,  they 
eanu<it  cover  the  liv  ing  and  incidental  rx|K'nsc»s  of  students  from  the  very 
fMiorest  families.^*  Thoso  placinc;  emphasis  on  individual  Ix^m^fits  from 
liit;h<T  educatitin  IN-Iieve  in  the  soimdness  of  a  financincr  plan  that  is 
characteristic  of  private  liiuher  education:  (1)  hic[h  tuition  approxtmatinq; 
the  full  cost  of  instruction;  (2)  ccputabie  payment  by  the  student  (and  his 
family)  according  tti  ability;  and  (3)  generous  aid  to  needy  students  in 
order  to  provide  equal  cducaticmal  opi)i»rtunity. 

Aside  frotn  the  aftin^mentinncd  irreconcilable  differences  arising  out  of 
philosophical  U'liefs  n^uardim;  the  l>enefits  of  education  and  equitable 
payment,  there  are  tithtT  considerations  in  assessing  the  relative  merits  of 
studt  ni  aid  versus  institutional  subsidies.  A  major  issue  centers  on  which 
practice  results  in  the  most  efficient  allocation  of  resources.  Supporters  of 
student  aid  contend  that  hiuher  education  resources  are  most  effectively 
alliKaied  throuuh  a  market  in  wluch  institutions  fairly  compete  for  the 
student  ctinsumer>^  Student  aid  enhances  the  role  of  the  market,  propon- 

1  he  argument  i»  made  by  some  obsrrwrs  that  private  institutions  bettn  serve 
minfirity  groups  tiian  t\u  public  institutions.  Cunsitler  the  foltowinff  statemrnt:  'Thr 
w  illinoness  of  many  'private'  institutions,  at  considiTable  sarriiicr,  to  base  undergraduate 
Ananeial  asHistanee  on  total  need  and  to  create  in  efTiTt  a  sliding^scale  tuition  system 
stipplemrntrti  bv  subststrnee  grants  accounts  for  the  anomaly  that  these  institutions 
have  student  Ixtdit^s  more  repres«*ntativr  of  the  income  structure  of  society  than  do  most 
of  their  *publie'  counterparts  whoM*  low-tuition  policies  are  defended  as  more  'dc« 
mocratie/*'  See  David  *rrumani  Autonomy  with  Accountability,"  a  contribution  to 
a  s>inposium  on  'financing  Higher  Education''  in  The  htUic  IntfresU  Spring  1968, 
p. 

For  a  strong  and  persuasive  argument  lliat  student  aid  and  market  action  are 
means  of  placing  AmtTican  higher  education  on  a  sound  financial  basis,  sec  Michael 
CUirmon.  '  Does  Higher  Education  Need  More  Money?''  in  /he  Economics  and  Financing 
of  Higher  Education  in  the  United  States^  op»  cit.,  pp» 
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nus        iH  cMiisr  ii  riijliirs  stiiiii'iils  to  vl  s«»  lUv  iiKi^t  sjtM'jctnry  rcliUM* 

tiiitial  park.iut*  jiui  piit  t  •iN  iit  iit  utiti  .mcl  iltK  s  iitit  liinr  jiiy  siiiilmt  to 
iiukt*  a  stHrc  tioii  Imm  cI  oil  iiiclixitliial  liti.iiuLiI  rtsoiims.  WSicmi  tiiiiioii  Ttrs 
iiioir  iHMilv  a|i|irii\iiiiatr  artiul  (HlucMliiitial  ro<t<.  stiHlcMii^  air  riirtluT 
c'lh'tMiiaui  il  Ui  srrk  a  iiiorr  tApnisixr  liiuhrr  t'lliicMiioii  only  ii  iln-y  f\|Hrt 
tiiorr  xaliialili*  ailtlitioiial  iKMiclits.  S*ltTii\t>  liiiyiiit*  in  a  (*oiii|HMiii\r  iiiarkrt, 
riiliancrd  liv  stiulcMit  aiil  and  (oii|i|t*tl  with  prins  inoir  lUMily  coxcTinu 
c'cMs.  piovidis  miuliiifMis  in  whicSi  stiulrnis  arc*  most  alili*  ami  most  likHv 
lo  try  to  ina\iini/i>  ihr  iiiuiUHliatt*  cliiftt  UMiciits  acciiiinu  rnmi  ilitir 
rtlntational  r\|H>ntlitni-(S.  A  tt>m|HMiti\r  iiiarkcM  would  alMi  sorxr  as  a 
pou'cTlnl  itH'i-iilixr  to  collruc*  adininisirattiiN  to  proxidc*  the*  ty|M*  orcHliira- 
lion  souulit  hx  the*  ('on^iniKT  or  larc*  ilir  |f»ss  ol  the*  institution's  iiu»si  iin* 

piMt.int  snnrcc*  ol  inc   Thits  liiulirr  (violation  icVMinrccs  x\(Mild  Ih* 

alliK-aii'd  hy  instittitions  rc*spondim>  to  sindcnt  pr«*lrr«'ntvs  and  liy  stitdnits 
sri'kiiiu  t*>  iiia\iiiii/i*  ihrir  diivct  rdncational  iKMiritts.  Fniponrnts  ol'  thr 
niarki  I  systfiii  U'lirxr  ii  woiiM  rx<MUiially  ivsnlt  in  optimal  ajjiHMtions. 

In  ti  lioiial  to  till*  iiiarkiM  arumnt'iit.  |HYsons  x\ii(»  TaxcM  institntifMial 
siihsiiiiiN  iM  lii^xv  ihat  tlir  allcK*ation  ol  piiMic  liiiuls  is  Inm  Icit  to  instiiii- 
tioiial  iMisii  i  s  and  lafiiliy  not  X\t  stndrnts.  In  uxhvr  x\oi-crs  llir  institution 
should  cli>('id('  the*  kind  of  (  lic'ntch*  it  xusli(>s  to  mtx(\  the*  nature*  and  cpialiiy 
ol  thr  prouiMin  ii  tilh'i>i,  and  ilic'  tuiiion  it  iliaruc's.  Siiur  imt  cwry  institu* 

tioii  will  I'ollou  ihr  sa  pattrrm  a  uiclt-  variety  (irrlioicrs  will  In*  availalilr 

t«»  iIm'  stiidc*iit;  thc'i't'liy  (>iialilitm  him  lo  c^xcTrisr  his  riuht  of  MHtTtion.  '^ 

lUc  Mnial  rrs|M)nsihiliti(S  ol'  rduratiiHK  it  is  aruuaL  aiv  nndcmlMrdly 
U'ttfT  siTVt  d  liy  nuMV  insiiuction.  rrscMrrh.  and  pulilir  stTxio%  in  varyhiu: 

pro|u)riiinis»  than  xvonid  Im*  tlv  uhd  hy  fiihcT  indix  iduals  or  aucnries  if 

lliry  wnc  n^qiiin-d  to  pay  tht'  lull  rost.  I'ikIct  a  systnn  in  xxliicli  studrnts 

"Rin?iT  11.  Koliim  ari;uis  tliat  iUvr  y  In-  lUilr  itiirt  irnrr  ui  llir  rlTa  t  on  IhhImt 

nliicaUim  yW/M  whi-ihiT  aiti  in  i{ivi>ii  In  inKiiiiitinns  ui  to  viiulrnu.  Ilarli  iti^iiiiilMin 
nviMvinu  aid  ran  usr  tlit*  ftiniU  vitUn  in  rai«r  ilif  (|iMlily  of  its  rdiiralional  piickaur  ur 
to  maintain  cpiality  at  a  vixrn  Irvi'l  ami  Inwrr  iiiilinn  charuiN.  or  rlionst*  lo  nnploy  a 
t'omhjnalion  i>f  tlir  two.  Sinri-  not  t-vrry  institution  will  fulluw  llir  sainr  rourM\  sdidrnlo 
Will  In'  proviili  il  witli  nianv  options.  H  KtmirnH  rrrrivr  aid  tliin  lK.  ilirv  liavr  a  rhoicr 
iN  lwi  i  n  iisini<  It  III  riMliit  r  iinl-ot-|MH  ki>t  rxiMiiiiiliirt-ii  or  ti»  pun  liast*  a  liiuliit  qualitv, 
aioir  cApi'nsivi'  (^duration.  Siiini'  will  pirfrr  lo  tolliixv  onr  roin«\  Minir  tlir  oiImt;  many 
wi!!  iiM'  tlir  UHMiry  in  itquin*  iHitli.  Aq.iin.  .1  uiilr  v.iiinv  of  i|u.ililx-piitrniinliiiMlioim 
will  ii  siilt.  "UVuiinId  rNprrl  tin*  K.iiiir  (li\n-sitv  of  rrHullx  to  iirrur  uuilri  iustiiulion.il 
.ii>l.  llii  rrfiirr  ,  a  f.iiiiily  ili  siruit;  .1  liiulii  r  cpi.iiily  will  likriy  liud  it  Miiiln  l  illin  kiml 
ol  .tiiL  .mil  M)  will  .(  f.iMiilv  clisiiinu  .1  luwn  prirr." 

'Tliift  IradA  to  ihr  mnrluKion  iliat  if  ini>si  institiiiiunH  wiiultj  rhiMMt*  to  ufntradt*  quality, 
as  |irci|M)nrnts  of  institutional  aiii  assuinr  tlit'V  woiihL  it  would  Ih'  iMTausu*  must  f^imthrs 
art'  h'ipp);  tttfh  the  nuh*mu*  ttnti  tt*'ul'i  fhoosf  hizhn  quutity  tf  aid  urff  f^urn  dinwrli  to  thnn.  In 
a  Hystrtn  wlitTr  thrrf  it  compi'titiun  for  Muclrnts.  this  is  thr  only  r^planalion  why  most 
institutions  would  UhX  tiicy  ran  urt  away  with  raising  quality."  .Stv  Bolton.  "Jlif 
Economic  and  Public-  Financing  of  Higher  liducation:  An  Overview,"  up»  cii.,  p.  7iK 
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VkuuM  pay  tuition  iuniiIv  i  i\UA\  \u  \Uv  it>si  of  insii  iiriitiii  and  uovmiincni 
amnciis  iui<l  l»usinrs!«  wouM  pay  iH»nirai  inally  li>r  n*s<*ar«'h  and  olh»'r 
Her\iics,  iollcucs  and  uniwrsiuts  wnnid  tll)li^cd  to  tiller  serxices  only 
on  tlif  liani^  u\  what  ilie  ronMnnii  det^nis  ilirv  air  wtirtli.  But  student 
Consumers  iuid  reseaiili  l«i\ers  are  not  neee»i>aril\  die  individual  most 
iM|Kdile  of  tnakinu  ^onnd  deei^iiuis  as  U)  wliat  should  he  tanuht  and  what 
sihouUI  lie  studied  and  researehed.  I  herefore,  dien*  is  an  inherent  dan^er  in 
(MMmittinu  Miident  prvferenee>  to  inlluenee  unduly  institinional  programs 
and  imlieies. 

Tew  \  »nhl  ;in»oe  that  it  is  not  in  the  Inst  naticuial  interest  to  make 
availahle  eertain  tuin'strietril  hinds  \o  eolleue  and  university  adniinisira- 
tors  It)  Ih*  alhK\ued  tnfhft  their  institiniiJtis  as  ihey  s<v  lit. Theie  is  con- 
sideralily  agreement  that  the  (iovennnent  is  as  eapahle  of  niakini;  an 
ec|uitai»Ie  tiiid  rllieitMU  division  of  (Hlneation«il  resiinrces  ciWf«<;  institutions. 
It  wonid  In*  exivptionally  ditiicnh  to  desiun  an  aid  formula  eondiininu  the 
nen  svMV  eriteri.i  aiitt  \\i*iulitinu  of  faetors  so  as  simply  Xu  raise  the  overall 
level  of  hiulit*r  ediu.iiion  hnidinu  without  sii»nilieantly  altering  the  pn^sent 
eoni|M*titi\e  stnu  itm*.  I'mthermore,  institutional  aid  is  not  necessarily 
intended  t(»  preserve  tlir  evistim*  liieraciiy  of  aeatlemie  wealth  and  quality. 
Bmi  in  what  niannrr  and  to  what  extent  can  ilu  cpiahty  of  hiuSer  education 
and  iisstrnrtim-  iieM  U^iiltend/  If  ih»' eom|K  titive  advantaue  <if  low-ctist 
puhlie  insiinitions  is  to  \k  iniprovrd.  a  fonnul.i  fiir  aiil  based  tm  enrollment 
and  urowih  will  serve  this  pnr|MM\  .\  fonniila  for  aid  predicated  largely 
on  institinional  tpiality.  such  as  the  nnmlier  of  advanced  deinves  or  re- 
stMrch  eoniraets.  wouKI  channel  dispn)|M»rtionate  amounts  of  money  into 
the  Ust  and  most  ex|)ensive  univtTsities  and  particularly  into  l\w  ranking 
private  universities.  It  is  unlikely  that  an  aid  fornnUa  wniM  seriously  lie 
considered  if  it  favoretl  any  sinule  croup  of  institutions  at  the  exix^nse  of 
others.  To  win  ut^ieral  acceptance  anionu  com|KMinu  recipients,  a  formula 
would  have  to  Ci)ntain  several  dilFenMU  criteria  and  Ik»  of  such  complexity 
as  to  prevent  favoritism.  TUm  such  a  fornnda  could  l)e  devised  hy  uovern- 

riir  piMitiui)  erf  eiTtain  national  rducati«m4l  associatiam  on  this  issue  is  clear.  In  a 
joint  fttati  tnc  nt.  tlit*  AiniTican  .Wiciation  irf  .State  Cullegrs  and  Uni\Trslties  and  the 
Natiimal  Ai^siiciaiion  of  Statf  rnivtTHiti«-s  and  l^nd*(;rant  Clollrges  stated  that  ••ihc 
(^ratrftt  unim  t  ntrd  in  thr  fcdiTal  snpport  of  hi«htT  iHlucation  in  thr  country  today 
IH  an  institutional  HUpport  pnivram  such  as  that  outlined  through  which  Jiexihle,  pff^ 
du'tuhle  fundii  ran  Iw  nia«lr  availahle  lu  the  colleges  and  univewltics  on  a  eonitnuing 
basis/*  American  Association  of  State  Ctulleges  and  Universities  and  National  Association 
of  Sute  I'nivrrsities  and  Land*(jrant  tlolleges,  Rfcommendatiim  Xationat  Action 
ApctmQ  tlf(^hn  FJucntum^  Washington.  i>.C.»  |y*i8»  p.  7. 

In  a  similar  win.  tlie  American  Council  on  EducaUon  has  declared;  ••\Vc  believe 
tliat  beyond  adequate  funding  for  existing  programs,  the  principal  unfinished  business 
of  the  Federal  go\rmment  in  the  field  of  higher  education  is  the  necessity  to  provide 
support  for  general  institutional  purposes.*'  American  Council  on  Education,  Ftdefd 
Programs  for  Uighn  Eiiuation:  XeeJed  Ant  Sifps,  Washington,  D.C,  I9ti9,  p.  17* 
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ol  wouUi  rniisiiniir  tlir  most  ftlinivt*  .lUm.iiidii  of  tvs^nurvs,  h  >\vrvn\ 
is  liiulily  tlonl>tiiti. 

As  Hijiiv  fi  ohikiiiisK  \ut\c  noio^L  im  i>in\  rsiN^tiallv  fnnnnlj  wrilns, 
r.iii  In-  siiir  wliuh  iiMilr-ntis  U  iwrrii  jliniijtivt*  rtlMCMniin;i|  in\(*stuirnu 
uil!  ii  siilt  ill  Hir  !iMis(  ril<T(i\r  .ilhK*.iiiuii  t)|' rrsoiin  ts.  Is  it  pn^i'milih*  to 
h.i\r  sULilt  <  <>IIt'yr<  ui  Iji  ur  iiiii\c*isiii(s/  SfioiiUI  iiitin*  indiity  Ik»  s|X'nt  on 
Licnltv  v<l.irir\  m  iiMriiin^  ii..uliiiirs.*  Miotiltl  ctisst^  U»  liirutT  or  siiijIIct? 
SluoiM  j\  jiKihIr  iiiiiiU  Ik-  >|m  iiI  io  .licl  (lisKi\;itiMi««*(i  sinclriils  or  to  pur- 
c  luM'  ioiiipiiUMv*  (^piMiitniK  of  insiitiitioiul  iiicl  U'lirvr  ihal  ccMttnilt^od 
jllocMtjod  ctl' iHliiiMtifxii.il  nsonirrs 

.  .  .  urm>i.ill\  liiriis  mil  to  In-  .1  t  liiimy  aiiil  indlWtivo  th^viif  hikiiiK  mast  «f  tlic 
sul«|«  tv  itnd  u'^pn  t  tor  siuall  distiiu  tKms  wliidi  iiiak^s  a  market  siitii  ;i  8<*n8itive 
liin  Ikiihshi  t'nr  s«iiisfyiiit(  iculiviiitial  |in»fmw<*s. 

A  I  luM'lv  ri-KiCril  diawliark  of  aid  by  fiirmiila  is  tliai  in  an  aroa  in  wliirli  uur  goals 
ai»-  av  ^iitulf  ami  i-miipSrx  as  tin 7  iur  in  Utn^ln  r  <*(liicatiun  it  will  In-  difliiull  tt*  di^siKn 
a  !«M  inula  uli«  h  nAvardn  and  inruuraKt-s  rdiiiational  rxirllt^nrc  uiiliuul  Kimul* 
taiir*Mi«ilv  rnruiiiat;int(  an  iHliit^aiional  system  whic  h  strivrg  lu  i  jwvl  partly  in  sterile 
t«M nulla  Inmiuii;.*'" 

AWwM  .  A  iinniU'r  of  ohstTvtTs  have  stated  tluit  the  heart  of  the  con- 
noversy  siiiTotiiiclinu  the  future  rolvof  the  IVileral  (>uv(Tniiient  in  (iiiaiirint; 
liiulier  ediuMtioii  Is  the  priority  to  In*  t?i\en  to  direct,  ntnieateutii  ieal  aid  tti 
insiihiiioiis  as  op|Hised  to  that  uiven  to  students.  In  the  folUiwiiiu  siiininary 
o!'  ilie  eoiitf^ndtHl  advantaues  of  each  approacli.  it  is  appan^nt  that  dtsired 
uoals  can  atiiiev-ed  in  luith  instances  and  that  (hTisioiiiuaktrs  would 
tind  it  ditiietih  to  make  a  full  cunnnutment  totMtlier  plan.  As  with  so  tnauy 
issiiis  in  liiuher  i^huMtion.  a  etnnprcHnise  soluiion  or  dual  appi-oaeh  will 
pnm*  most  saiisfaetoiy  ime  that  strores  in  part  the  particular  iMMielits 
alliilniu^l  to  each  plan  anil  ichNdly  ina\iiin/es  total  returns  en*  at  |c*ast 
eiu*oiira&:es  contiiuuHl  eoin|MMitiou  until  such  time  as  the  sU|MTitn*ity  of 
«nie  plan  or  the  other  is  clearly  df*nioiisUMied. 

I«>  M  p.  the  most  ftN  Cjiiendy  ciuhI  advantaues  of  aidiiiu  stiidtMUs  ;in' 

tin*  toUowinu:  Siieh  aid  (h  enccnirau('s  t^flieient  alltKMtioti  of  resources 
Jet*oidiiii»  to  iIm'  snulriit  prrfeiiMice  to  iiia\inii?e  his  desired  UMieiits:  (2) 
promote  s  freedom  of  t  hoiee  ami  ediuMiitnial  op|H)rtiuiiiy  by  rt*diieiuf{ 
lestraiuis  imposed  l>y  financial  oee<L  particularly  fin'  disadvantaued  stti- 
tltMUs;  ci)  (uhaiiees  inarkei  aetiini  thai  promotes  healthy  C(nii|M*thion, 
c^hicatioiial  divtTshw  and  alsii  Iom  ik  the  elleeis  of  the  diltemitial  suh- 
sidits  prcM^ntly  enjoyi^l  liy  pul>lic  institiititnis;  M)  is  consistent  with  the 
iN*hVf  thai  studetns  iNMielit  most  from  higher  education  and  thcTtTorc*  should 
pay.  in  aecortlatiee  uiili  their  ahility.  most  of  the  costs;  and  (5)  requiring  a 

Clurtnan,  "IXms  l|it;lMY  Ivdueatiun  Need  M«*re  Money?",  up.  cit.,  pp.  t>42-4.l, 
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formula  k*SH  ditliriilt  tti  tlr\isi*  liiaii  out-  wliirh  wtnilcl  sulisiciii^c  iiiMitutions 
m  such  a  inatintT  as  to  Ih«si  iiuh-i  Miciriy's  liiuhtT  rthiration  uoaU 

The  advauiauos  cited  for  dirt-ctly  sui>sidizinv[  institutiom  arv  that  such 
financinft  (1 )  nu  tHUaucs  rllit  iout  all«>cation  of  nsourct^s  acct>rdinit  to  the 
judi(inent  of  uownnncnt  tithciais  auti  culh  ut*  iiduiiuistraiors  an  to  how 
gociVty  and  students  are  Imsi  siTvcd;  {2)  pnnidi*s  ^durational  o|>|)ortunity 
for  all  Hiudcnls  \vy  uiakaiu  |)ossil>lr  low  tuition  char^os;  (3)  allows  collcofcs 
and  univtMsiiit's  to  achii-vc  a  a-rtaiu  amount  i>f  flexibility  and  freedom 
from  markci  pressures:  (4)  is  eonsisient  with  the  lielief  that  stocicty  In-nefits 
nuM  fnim  educatitm  and  therefore  should  pay  mmt  of  the  costs  through  a 
proun*ssivt*  tax  systt*m;  aufl  ^Tm  an\okes  lower  administrative  costs  iiecause 
institutions*  not  stuch-uis.  are  the  recipients. 
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Virginia  B.  Smith:  •  IVo  ModeU  uf  Opt*n  Enrollment;*  A.  J.  Jaffiv  and  Walter  Adams; 
and  ''Another  Approach  to  Higher  Education/'  Alexander  M*  MckxI. 

Bowi*n,  Hi»ward  R.,  Tht  Fimnrr  of  Hi^hft  EJucaiion,  C:ameRie  CUimmission  on  Hifiher 
Education,  Berkele\%  Calif..  V^^H,  :it»  pp. 

In  this  ihorl  essay  tlie  autlxir  ar^ucni  stronRly  for  a  plan  tliat  .  -  would  allow  the 
institutions  to  pruto-e^,  that  would  opm  up  opportunity  for  all,  that  would  afford 
reasonable  e*iuily  in  finance,  and  that  would  safc^Kuard  the  li*Kitimate  intert^sts  of  both 
private  and  public  institutifms."  He  calls  for  i^rants  to  all  bona  fide  students  that  would 
be  based  on  the  difference  lK*twet^  minimal  collea<*  costs  and  the  amount  that  parentt 
and  students  could  assume  (to  lie  dt*tt*rmin(*d  by  a  means  U^t).  In  addition,  stud(*nts 
%vould  have  access  to  loans,  without  a  means  test,  to  take  care  of  "extras" --  costs  over 
and  above  tliose  pn>vided  by  f^ranu  or  supplied  by  pan^nts.  Institutions  would  receive 
omrstrttied  tyrants  by  which  the  Federal  Government  would  share  in  future  iocreasrs 
in  total  costs  and  pvr  student  costs.  In  discussing  the  futun%  the  autlmr  concludes  that 

,  .  tuitions  in  public  colleges  and  universities  should  tie  low  or*  better,  non-existent; 
and  that  tuitions  in  private  tnstitutbns  must  and  can  be  higher  than  in  public  institu- 
tions, but  also  shuuki  be  held  to  moderate  levels.'* 

Chamheri.  M.  M.,  Hifthtr  Education:  IVhotayi?  H%  Gams^,  The  Interstate  Printers 
Publishers,  Inc.,  Danville,  III.,  19141,  :m  pp. 
This  stimulating  volume,  descnbcd  by  the  author  as  "a  subjective  essay  dealing  with 
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nHii|iiHii'iiM\r  iimiii  |iIh/*  Ir.ivfs  litili*  iiiHil>t  alHHit  M.  M,  c:iiaiiiUt*iV  stand  on  many 
U8Uf*H.  Wiiiiuiit  a|iiiiii^>\  In-  s|H  ;iks  nl*  liin  tj  in  injix  I  his  upinioas  tm  mxivs  wlirn  uwn- 
plett*  ''ulijivtiv  ity*'  i«  iiiipi>Hsihit*.  I  If  i-tmrnvi^s  hin  fiinriiim  ''as  ititn  pniativr  and 
tmdrnniMi4  in  an  ;triM  invoK  inu  un*at  isHurn  not  HiiHirptihic  of  rt*Milution  hy  oilier 
rnoans.**  l  lmv  an*  niM  ttHi  iimiiv  uipu  s  in  liii»lnT  f*iliiraiiiin  fniam^im;  ilial  (UiamlM<re 
Jtii'H  ntit  priilH*.  Ii«  i;inniiii<  wiiii  .in  aruinnt^ni  Inr  a  |iiinaiista'  ^VHCl•nl  of  liiKiin' i*(ln(*alion« 
hi'  hhnviH  liiH  s«*as«ini  ii  juii^nii  iii  ii>  Umi-  im  sxwU  siili|f*iis  aj)  llir  nti*an>nu  of  'Vllwirncy/* 
rni.nii  ini^  acaiii-niir  fat'iiitii*s»  t*nil4ivvnirnt»  Um'  aiiioinit  stUilrnlH  shouM  jMV.  lax  cmlito 
for  Ciniiiin  pavnu^nls.  ilitrirrnlial  c«iiiion  U^vs,  piiiianchiiipv.  SuiXv  lax  support,  stale  wade 
'Vooniinalioa*'  in  pnhiii*'iiii;iii*r  tniuraCioiK  hvli-ral  in\<iivrnii*nt.  and  liiKlier  education 
and  emntinilr  i(i-o\vili.  I  ur  ciiiis«*  inlt  ri  sH  il  in  iln*  linani  iiitt  of  ln|t|iiT  inlueataon^  this 
voluint-  of  |)«Ti(onai  *'oiKt*rvaltiMK  earrliil  thoouht,  and  bt-si  jndKnuiit**  olfers  a  re- 
fri'Hhinaiv  hiiliviilualistie  ap|N'iNirii. 

(Ill-it,  Kali  I'.,  /  fit'  \Wr  lhp»'\uuu  in  lltiihn  ( :,irni*^ii*  ( :iiinmissu>n  on  IfighcT 

iCdiiraliiMK  Mi-inaw^llill  Hotik  CU>..  Ni  w  York.  I«»7L  hi'l  pp, 

\  \w  uii»win<  ti*iam  iai  |.rohieiti!i  in  hiulii  r  education  and  tln'  deshe  of  eoHege  pn«fladtt)ts 
aiiil  iiiIh  I  aihninisiraiiirs  \k%  li'arn  iimre  hUhii  Iwiw  individual  msCatutbns  are  eopang 
uiih  ihi  III  tiiiiiivaird  till-  c:am<*i;it*  C  jiiiimiHsion  In  sfMin^r  this  slndy.  The  anvestiKataon 
involved  H  I  MM'  sIiiiIiim;  IkisimI  mi  silt'"  iiiii*rvii*\v  rrpurtu  and  apprupraale  financial 
n'mitU.  Ilii»  saiiiph*  ftthrtiHi  fur  the  sX\\k\\  ri*pres(*nlH  st*\'eral  typ<i*  of  institutions: 
piihlii  .imi  pi  ivati\  nnivri  siiiis.  lilii  i  al  arH  eollruts.  eoiiiprelirnsiviMH)ih*Kfs.  and  2-year 
in^iiihiiiiitK  If  was  fiiiind  that  JM  tif  the  insticiiti«)ns  (71  |H  re<nt)  i*itlwT  wen*  headc*d  ftw 
fiiLiiit  lal  iriMihIr  or  \vi*ri*  ahiMily  in  liiiaiieial  dilluully.  An  institution  was  considered  to 
l>f  hiMdi  d  liir  finanrial  Imiihle  if.  at  the  time  of  thr  suidv.  it  had  Uvn  ahle  to  meet 
etirn  ni  rrs|)4iiisihiliiii  s  hot  could  in'ithrr  i*nsure  that  it  could  much  lonf^iT  sustain 
t  'irn  nt  pinm  jin  and  tpialitv  standards  nor  plan  lo  giipp<irt  evolving  prograin  i^rowUu 
Caillix'iN  ami  llnivlT^iti^H  fiirrinl  lo  reilucr  servicrs  or  eliminate  im|>ortant  educational 
prui^raiiis  were  considered  in  linaiicial  dilhciiliy. 

On  a  nationally  weii^lumt  hastd.  the  instiiotionA  dis4*over(*d  to  be  heading  for  financial 
trouhli*  repri*st*ntid  4J  p«Teent  o!  l\S.  in^ititiitionjt  (XSMi)  aicountinK  fur  54  ptTCent 
of  the  nudt^u.  Aijain  on  a  wi  iuhtitl  liasis.  sli^fitly  h*ss  than  one.fifih,  or  percent  of 
thi»  insiitiitiims.  aeeoiintint;  for  2\  iMTcvnt  of  the  studenis,  were  in  financial  dinieolty. 

In  ailditiim  ii*  n^vralinir  the  iiiaunitiide  of  ihr  current  deprc^ssion  in  higher  i*dueation« 
Pro|i*sMir  Chi  it  calls  atlrntioii  to  the  nature  and  impact  of  the  financial  proMems  as 
tliry  alfit  i  imtiliiiiom  of  various  tyjKS.  and  to  the  n^ponse  lieing  made  hy  these  institu* 
lion*.  Mil*  author's  easr^stmly  rxaiiiiiiaiion  tif  ex|h*ndiiiirr  patterns,  income  factors^ 
ami  adiiiiiiiiitrative  prac  tkiN  eiiahhs  the  reader  to  obtain  a  down*to<^arth  pcTspective 
ot  a  varit  iy  of  financial  prohlnns  and  how  they  may  Iw  most  efTcctively  solmh  The 
study  also  prrsenU  views  of  s«  IhniI  adininisirators  concerning  public  poli(*y  toward 
linaiic'ini;  higher  edm  aiion* 

C**iilli*i;e  Ivntrance  Kxainanation  Boarch  Ihf  hUammus  of  Highn  Educahun^  New  York» 
P»*.7,  «•>  pp. 

1  fiis  colle<iion  of  paptTS  was  uriitinally  pn^sentt'd  at  the  Ck)llege  Scholarship  ^-  viciV 
third  colloquy  on  the  topic,  ''  I  he  Kconomics  of  lliulier  Education/'  Although  a  mere 
li^linir  of  the  papers  and  tfifir  aiitfiors  diM*s  not  do  justice  to  the  volume,  it  does  provide 
an  insight  into  the  sco|h*  of  ihis  wurk.  TIuy  arr  as  follows:  **The  Economics  of  Hif^her 
EducaUtm/'  Sr>inour  K.  Harris;  'iVicing  l^oblems  for  Higher  EducaUon/'  Allan  M. 
Carttt  r:  **Studrnt  diversity  and  National  < ;oals  in  Higher  Education/'  Fred  Glimp; 
*'Invc*siment  in  Higher  Education  and  Its  Returns/'  Peter  P»  Muirhead;  •'Higher 
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Education:  Statr  and  Local  Cinvt  rtiiiii  tits,"  Miiia  J.  Muslikin:  *'Aitlititi:  HiKlit  r  llduc*a« 
tion  l  lirough  Income  lax  Crcdiu,''  RiHjt  r  A.  FriTinan;  '\\n  ArKvinimt  A^ainst  lax 
Crvdils  in  Hii^her  Education/'  H.  Edwin  Youni^:  ••Lon«.rmn  I'^riilii:  Implications 
for  CVilkitrft  and  Uni\Tr»itics/'  Jack  B.  CVitchlifId;  "Monriar>'  Policy  and  ihc  Financing 
ofllii^lKT  Education,"  Eliot  J.  Swan;  and  "Studt  nt  Aiil:  Will  Tmlc  Sam  Makf  All 
tht*  Ends  Meet?**  Kokxrt  N.  Kn  idlnr. 

C^ouncil  for  Financial  Aid  to  Education,  Inc.,  llandhmiK  uf  Atfi  U*  iii^fhr  tldmiUim  bv 
Corporatiim^^  Majut  i-'uufiJattttm^  and  the  I'rJt'fuI  imeiument^  Ni'vv  \'oi  k,  M>7 

A  ainiprt'hrnsivi'  Ruide  to  x\\v  types  and  wmro'sof  aid  to  liiijlier  education,  this  volume 
ia  divid«"tl  inti»  five  paru.  Part  I  ou'(<n'*«  t'*^u*d  an*as  i»f  corporate  «rants  and  pin|M>ints 
sirme  of  tlu*  more  creative  corp«»rati(m  crants.  Part  It  w  tn  fiM  tli  information  un  tltv  lii^luT 
education  f^rant  proiframs  2  \  niaji»r  foiindatitmH.  Part  III  outlines,  a^rncv  liv  aicency, 
the  Krant  programs  of  tin*  Fi*deral  i  iovernini*nt  and  tin*  amounts  i»l}lii;ated.  Part  W  lists 
each  Statc*s  tax-tunti  appropriation  loi  liiijlier  education  o|it*ratin^  r\p<»nsf<  >«nH  iiu  ludes 
infonnatiim  on  State  aid  to  private  institutiims.  student  aid,  and  tin*  State  coordinatint^ 
or  «oviTnini»  aifiwv.  Part  \*  cimtains  inlorination  on  nati<»nal  educational  ass«K'ia- 
tt<»m.  tlini  nit  iiilM*i<liip  ami  pui'|MKr.  and  other  reh*vant  details.  Supplem«*nts  at  tt-inonth 
intt*rv.dH  provide  iM*vv  intorniatiiMi. 

Danirrt*.  Andn',  l'^'lHi'itit>n  m  thr  Anhriow  /iV»i«»wv,  Random  House*.  New  Y«>rk 

pp. 

A  sulistantul  ^ludy  of  th**  '•••iHioniics  of  luhuaticm.  (his  tt  xt  covei^  a  wide  ran^«  wf 
tt»pics  ill  a  dt  tailed  and  |x  ni-tratiiiu  manner.  Si»parate  chapters  are  drvotc^d  to  prii  ini^ 
at  ei«t,  t-tlucaticmal  priKhictivity.  market  im|K'rft  rtiuns  drcrcasini?  eosts  and  joint 
produt  tion.  nsiMn  h.  plannini;.  free  rituiutiiui.  roinprtitiim.  and  rlliciency.  TUv  author*s 
apprii;a  h  is  to  c  laiiiy  un  ivsues,  idriitify  the  crucial  piohlmis  involvinl.  and.  hy  appliea* 
tion  i»f  cct»nt»mie  analv^is.  fonnulat<*  some  euiii  lusitms  and  n*forins.  l>aniiTe*s  unique 
rontrtl)Ution  in  this  luntk  is  his  crisp  and  riicorou<  approach,  lilMTally  supporti*d  hy  n<»ar- 
incont«*stable  cci>noinie  luuic. 

Fr(M*man,  Ro«er  A..         tn  (.'I'/ZfC'  Iwh-  im  Snv  S^dutmis,  Institntt*  .»r  Stirial 

Science  Kc*s<*arch.  Washington.  D.C.  V^\\     \  pp. 

.\lthoui(Ii  the  author  has  lately  written  on  anothix  relatinl  topic  Ti-diTal  assistance 
to  hiither  education  tlirouich  income-tax  credit*  his  l'*»f'»  ari^umeiits  for  Feih  i  al  HupjMirt 
tax  relief  and  higher  tuititms  and  his  ionM»r\ative  |)ositiim  on  wiio  shociUI  uo  tti  t  ollt*i;e, 
on  faculty  protiuctivitv.  and  on  span*  utili/atiiMi  i'i*main  valid. 

Fromkin.  Joseph,  A%f*ihifttniu  !'  ''"/rf/M.  nufi  lU  \ifUfo  \^  L'.S.  Department  of  llt*alth« 

Educatitm  .iml  Welfan\  kMmv  u\  Edueatiim.  I'.S.  (lovernment  Printinic  Office.  W*ash- 
infftonp  lu:..  I'Cn.  IM  pp. 

This  studv  atti*mpts  to  estimate  the  Feili*ral  resiMircis  n*(piired  in  fulfill  American 
aspirations  fi>r  |iostsi»cimdary  eihication.  J'he  vi^cMcius  analysis,  doicniientation.  and 
statistical  treatment  uo  far  lieyimcl  typical  efforts  hy  the  Fe«leral  (ioviYnment  in  this 
area.  Part  I  of  the  «tudy  di«  usi«»s  the  ixisnihli*  lM*nefits  of  postsc*cimdar>*  eilucation  and 
examines  the  re\'olutton  in  tiemand  for  liii»hcr  t*dciration.  particularly  the  increast*  in 
numbtT  of  poor  youngsters  ea^er  to  attt^d  collene.  On  the  assuiiipti(»n  that  tliew  aspira- 
tions of  ifie  poor  will  lie  met.  the*  demand  for  piwtsi  eondaiy  i*dueation  is  projcctt*d  to 
197^.  Pait  II  summarises  such  asp<rts  of  postsecondary  institutions  as  course  offt^rin^s, 
cost  of  imtruction.  educational  costs,  etc.  An  analyMS  of  i)«stitutional  characteristics  in 
relation  to  admission  policies  and  studtmt  suljsidies  is  al.o  prt^^ted.  Part  III  deals 
with  two  issues  that  cut  across  the  financial  and  attc  riance  patterns  previously  de- 
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siiiliiil  i;i.i.|iMit  f  fliif  MtiMii  .mil  tlif  |iH)s  .iiiil  runs  ut  i;t*nnal  aiti  to  inHtiiiitioiis.  Part 
I\  is  iIi  \ouh!  til  iUv  hii.tiii  lal  tiiuls  t»|  stiHit  nIs  ami  iii>titiititiiiH  aiiil  tin-  various  altt^ma* 
tiw  Iim  Ih  uf  r«Hlrral  aiil  tt>  liiitlu  r  tiliuatittiK  lUv  rii^ht  a|i|it  iiiliM  s  niovnlr  ti  i  liiikal 
supinirt  lor  tlit*  text. 

i'ilu,^ifiui\  NKiikli.iiii  Piililishiim  Co.,  C  114  ||||. 

i  lii  ;iiitlM>is  lNn;iii  l»\  |MtNi  imiiit  j  iiinrr|itial  iiaiiiiAvoik  Inr  iiiakiiii;  <  liiiiri*!t:  tlio 
Usurs  iiiviiUril.  icLiit  il  i|iifsiiiMis  irvMitlitiM  thr  iM  iiflits  aiiil  iiiNts  til"  liii^lirr  fHliuatttm, 
aiitl  an  tApLniatimi  i»l  M»nir  tnajoi  oint  r|itiial  ilisiim  iiuns.  i  .i;.,  rtlirimry  rfln  ts  vorsus 
tfinitv  rllri  K  prixatt*  rtln  ts  vnsny  Mnial  rllirtK,  rtr.  Hk-  siTom!  cliapttT  ftH'ntMnt  pri^ 
niiirily  i»n  «*siiniaitN.  in  inuntna^v  f#'»nw,  oi  <unir  ul  itnpiirtani  lit-nHits  of  ht;:rhtT 
r«lM.'ati  >M  a*  clu  \  .ippiv  tii  tlif  Staff  t»i Cahioi  nia.  lanpiritMl  rstiniait-s  arr  mado  of  the 
app;irt*ni  int  ic  aM*  in  laUii  pnMlm  tivitv  n-Miltini;  tVuni  lii^lm-  riliM  ation,  as  imltt-ali*d 
l»v  till*  >mMilirant  liitriTt  nti.it  in  raiiintu^  til  iullf*iti»  i*ra«luat«*s  as  rnitiparitl  with  liiptli 
m  Ium*!  crailnatt  s  dI  iIh^  sa\w  si  x.  anti  o»lur.  An  ailjustniiw  is  niailr  to  airiMint  for 
thlfi  n^nn  s  in  alMlit\ .  In  i  liaptrr  III,  a  stmly  of  tfir  forms  ami  inai;nitud«-s  ol  the  private 
anil  Mn  ial  tost'*  ol  liiul"*r  t^lucatioti  in  CTalifomia,  the  |)io|>ortiiin  of  iiists  borne  by 
stuiient^i,  paiint<.  anil  laxpayrrs  is  rxaiuintil,  toi;i'tlii'r  with  what  the  elftrts.  if  any, 
wonlil  Im-  ol  alti  rnative  im  ans  of  siuninu  f'i-t;.  Chapter  IV*  ilisi  nssis  the  way  in  wliiili 
liimi  fiis  ami  eosts  of  publii  hiuhii  eihiration  in  Crahlornia  are  distributed,  l  lie  con- 
t  liisi.ai  is  that  tlir  distribution  of  subsidii-s  providf  l  through  publir  hi^hrr  < dneation  is 
f  Xi-erihni'fv  niiti|tial.  t  he  acrnda  for  n  starrh  in  Chapter  \*  ;-::ip!iasi/i-s  the  kinds  of 
ioformation  that  wooM  Im»  most  usi  fnl  for  finther  cpiantifyini;  the  iMiielits.and  costs 
of  pnblir  hii:hrr  t^ihn  ation  in  a  partirular  SxMw 

Harris,  S<*vniour  lltzh^r  K^hicith.n:  /tVw»tfri.  f /Vfwwr**,  McGraw'4Iill  BcMik  C^»,, 
N:  .-.  ^ork.  I'ltiJ,  71  \  pp. 

Clearly.  Professor  llarrts  has  niatle  a  major  contribution  by  writing  a  Imok  whieli, 
it  is  ri-asonable  to  s,iy,  has  no  |M»er  in  terms  of  ioverai,M%  depth,  detail,  and  prartical 
Wi»rtb.  The  wi  itim^'s  of  Sryuiour  I  Ian  is  on  tin*  t*c-onomir  issnrs  of  higher  ***fM»-^tion  have 
Joni?  Ii*^  »>  nt»ti  d,  and  it  is  fortunatr  that  an  opportunity  was  exti  ndt^  him  by  tin-  Ford 
I'oundaiion  tt»  eonduet  sueh  a  full  ami  roniffrehc*nsivr  study.  *V\\  u^nijth  of  the  iHiok 
may  mrrwhrhn  sninr  readers,  but  eaeh  of  thr  "li  chapttrs  is  relatively  short  and  sufli* 
eiiwlv  si  lfM  ontainrd  tt>  |)ermit  indept  ndt  nt  tonLsidrr  *tion,  Jo  aeeommcNlate  the  casual 
ri^afliT.  a  I  7u.itrni  sonnnary  of  (onrliisinns  and  fmints  of  emphasis  is  inchidi*d. 

Part  I  lomists  of  thrive  intrtMlurtorv  ebapirrs.  I  he  first  delineates  some  hist<irical 
tnnids:  the  si^uml  |>roji-t  ts  i!n»  luk?lii  r  itluration  bmlijet  to  l*J7fl:  and  the  third  discusses 
trends  in  enrollnunt,  ineoin>%  emlowminit,  scholarships,  and  faculty  stnictiirr  for  a 
SI  liTt'Ml  ^roup  of  1<MI  iristituiM»ny.  Ports  '  |  tnai  «  iinI  f«w  tors,  inrliidinff  SMholarships 
ami  loaiK.  r.irt  i  x,o»i!»e  v  State  aid  to  hii;lti  r  i^lucatitm  through  im*asurements  of 
iMirdrii.  caparity.  i  llort.  ami  at  hieveimnt.  In  |»art  <»,  Harris  stn-ssi-s  tin*  diTliiiinf^ 
sii^nilieanee  of  endoivinmt-funil  ineoinr  in  the  !a<eof  risini?  mrollinents,  ihr  increasinir 
iinpttrtame  of  ntlitT  sourrrs  ol  iiuoinr.  ami  spiralim?  cost  and  im^iim*  h*\'rls.  He  also 
exainini*s  manat^t^int^nt  mi<takis  and  |>ro|iosi*H  accountini?  mt*thods  that  could  bring 
lari?iT  n  turns  from  emioivineiit,  .Mso  im  hided  iire  the  rr»  idts  of  a  qut*stionnaire  atkln^ssed 
to  the  lO  most  heavily  rndowetl  hii^hrr  iMhnation  institoti  »us.  I  he  subjects  dealt  with 
in  |>art  7  an-  costs  and  t  t  onomii*s.  J  he  final  part  of  the  btMik  is  devoted  t*i  faculty 
economic  status.  Harris  Ikim  s  Ids  treatment  of  many  topics  on  questionnatre  responses 
ami  on  visits  tt>  over  IfNt  colli*frcs  aral  universities. 

Hudifins,  (iarxen,  and  lone  Phillips,  l^mples  f;«/A(jr  f  m  Tfoublf.  ,  .  A  Fimncial  Profile 
o/  ffir  .Siitions  St,2tf  i  mersitirt  und  Land-infant  LUlftia,  Ollii  e  of  Research  and  Information^ 
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Naticinal  Ahmiii  iatiiin  ol  Stall-  riii\risitirs  and  LaiitUiirant  (k)lli*gi*8»  WosliinRton,  D.C, 

As  mtnily  a*  \*M^7  not  a  sinijli*  puUlic  univtrsiiy  in  the  country  was  ciptTatinM:  with  a 
drtii'it;  Iwtwefn  awl  l*«70,  Iiowtvit,  \2  public  univrrsitit^  rndrd  the  year  with 
insullirirtit  ftmds  to  «  t  i^xix  n-^is.  This  alortnini;  liiidini:  and  Mtlirr^»  IkisihI  on  a  sum^ 
ol  lhf*  linam  ial  Hlatns  nl  7«  nnillicanipiis  Siali*  nnivi-isiui  s,  an*  iIisi  UsmhI  by  ihr  authors. 
SiKtv«nim*  of  the  7«  nniviTsitii*H  that  rrpcnlml  havinu  takin  our  or  more  tToniMny 
mfaHuri'H  to  ht  ip  stvm  lUv  lidr  i>f  nsinij  i-ostn,  Siivnl  nioniA*  by  drfrrrini^  niaintt*nancc« 
t*hininatinit  nvw  procrrains.  and  in^itttutinu  farnliy  slatr  fn»rzi»s  and  cutbacks.  Forty* 
four  adopt(*tl  standstill  bndnris  (an  aviTairi*  annual  incrrasr  ot*  h»ss  than  10  p(*rct*nt  for 
optTatiunn).  Accordini;  to  thi'  aulUors,  thisc  rcon«iuiv  uiiasuri*s  rcprc-iH^nnd  a  step 
iKirkuard.  riic-  report  als«>  intiudi-H  a  disc  ussion  of  Stair  appropriations^  sf  T'*'-rr  fers, 
the  HtUilent  Hharr  ol  instnietional  rust!?,  low  tuition,  private  i^ifts,  and  Federal  support. 

Jellmia,  Williaut  \V..  Rr  Nrr  <w<l  \tu,h  HMr:  A  I'vllmv-rp  Stmh  to  "  7Af*  H(d  and  1  hr 
Biuk,**  AHS4K'iatiim  of  Ainrriean  C^olli'ijes,  Washington,  D.C,  PJ71,  17  pp. 

A  suppliiuentarv  re|)ort.  this  study  etivers  thi*  Hnaneial  status  of  |>rivate  i^)lU*Kes  and 
universitiis  ior  iistal  l*C«»,  pn^jeetions  fi»r  fiscal  P>7I,  and  financial  prosptTts  through 
l'*7  V  \ii  t  aili«T  ir|H« t.  /  hf  HftI  'ird  I ht  lilaik^  liy  ibi  author,  presenHil  financial 
dutu  f.M  V^'l\  and  l'^»'>  and  pn»jirlions  for  l"*70  and  l'>7l.  The  two  n^poris  paint  not 
onlv  a  bleak  pieiure  tif  ri»ii'nl  di'licil  operations  (the  actual  a\waRe  deficit  for  Trfl? 
institutions  in  MC<»  v\.i«  Slil,<NN»)  but  also  a  dcpn*ssint?  pn^sptrt  for  the  immediate 
niture.  Wlu-n  as  the  earlit  r  u'jioit  found  that  many  insiiiuiions  were  IcNikinK  Inrward 
to  an  improved  linancial  |MMitioii,  most  now  prediel  that  they  will  sulfer  cU*epei  deficits. 
**Heluiid  tln  sr  mounils  ofdi^licits"  the  author  writes,  "lie  the  hniken  rt*mains  ol  curtailed 
operatio,ts,  of  abbreviatrd  departments,  of  derimatnl  academic  pro^ramsu  of  faltering 
plans  anti  lanuutshintt  aspirations,  of  innovatiim  untried  and  of  rieativity  curbed.*' 
A  siunilieant  leature  of  the  Uiok  is  an  isixxially  informative  discussion  of  why  the  very 
small  privati-  collei»i-s  an*  exfMTiencintt  financial  dilliculty.  He  cit«»s  many  ri*asf>nS| 
includinu  the  fart  that  sinallm^s  is  no  lomji-r  prized  by  a  majority  of  .Xmerirans.  C:on- 
si<cpiently,  whih*  tln'  small  colli»ffe  is  praised  anil  its  virtues  cKtolh-d,  it  is  the  larRC  and 
coinplr\  in^'titution  that  is  favored,  partly  iM'eause  of  the  variety  and  anonymity  it 
offers.  Ji  llenia  also  points  out  that  "Since  it  is  also  a  characteristic  of  very  small  colleges 
that  they  tend  to  have  small  endowments,  a  dn>p  in  enrollment  means  that  the  cost 
per  remaininn  student  risi-s  mi>re  precipitously  tlian  in  larger  institutions  and  must 
cither  be  ri  flixted  in  increaseil  tuitum  or  in  institutional  deficits."  The  report  incliidt*s 
institutional  forecasts  for  1 '•72-74  and  a  knKthy  discussion  re^ardinff  what  may  happ<*n 
to  higher  iilut  »tM»n  if  the  deficit  hwl  of  I<*itt-h9  or  IM7t)-7l  continues. 

Jenny,  Hans  H.,  and  G.  Richard  Wynn,  Ih  Calden  rtatu  .1  Study  of  Income  and 
Expendktuff  fimOh  and  ihstnftutton  of  §H  htmte  Fouf^ffar  Lihnal  Artx  ColUf^fi^  tWt^VjGR^ 
The  Colleice  of  WcKwti  r,  \VtK>ster,  Ohio,  l<«7o,  U17  pp. 

This  study  describes  and  evaluates  in  consitlerable  di-tail  the  i^rowth  and  structure 
of  income*  ami  expimditures  of  a  sample  of  -HI  small,  private  4*year  lilHTal  arts  colleges. 
Because  the  study  centers  on  the  ptTiod  from  I  through  the  end  of  fiscal  year 

iy«i7'»iH,  a  time  of  n^markaiiie  growth,  the  impending  financial  crisis  is  only  fore« 
shadowtHl.  The  highly  informative  conclusions  may  well  b<*  fairly  representative  of  what 
has  happened  to  all  private  undergraduate  4-year  colleges.  The  authors  warni  however, 
that  the  Indicators  are  not  intended  as  normative  guides  to  futute  resource  allocation. 
As  might  he  exported,  the  sample  produced  very  pronounced  quantitative  differences, 
yet  on  a  college-by-college  basis,  trends  led  to  the  authors*  conclusion  that  **.  .  •  the 
basic  principles  which  guide  the  allocation  of  resources  do  not  seem  to  have  undergone 
any  significant  changes  during  the  period  studied.**  Growth  in  total  student  expenditure 
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lit'  '1.7  |H'ii  i*iit  ImiiihI  1*1  Im  I  than  tin-  rral  inst  umuth  iif  \M  Ut  |M*r(itit* 
**  I*hr  Mtiiilmt  ui  Uis  taiiiilv  iiia>  liavi-  m  |iavinis  7.»i  |HTrrnt  nwirv  tiiitimi  rarli  yfor, 
but  lit*  was  hiiyiiiu  mily  Imiii  IM  to  J.*i  |M*ii'iiit  iiioir  riliuatimi/*  atrmilini;  to  the 
aiithoi^.  C>thi*i*  an*as  rx|iiiir«*il  in  tht*  stnttv  iiKlmlr  the*  M»lvi*iii*y  of  thi*  institutions  Hur* 
vrvnl,  th«*  ai:i»Mnrat«*  i;ro\\ih  nl  inconit*  anil  fxiM^nthturfs,  thi*  rflW'ts  fif  inHation,  thr 
ih>tiihutiiMi  |Mit«'in'i  i»t  UM  >»ni«*  and  r\|it*nihiiiM  v  1  ninUuii  nt  si/r  ami  i;ro\\th  ut*  imiinii* 
and  i'\|H*nihtui«'s,  and  t\u*  t*a|i  iHiwri  n  uinnur  s|n*t  ihi  ally  liivMi^nauni  fur  studrnt  aid 
anil  artual  rxpnhhtuns  tor  studrnt  aid.  lahiiN  rontaiuini;  kry  annual  data  li>r  rach 
rulliv  iti  thr  saniph*  an*  inrhidrd. 

( I'hi*  l%»llix«*  nl  WiNistfi  luH  anninini  «*d  an  n|Klatril  rdition  of  i  hi'  iiMm  I  tun  by 
Jriinv  and  Wum  rutitl**d  t urrunt*  l^fint  A  Sfwi\  ft  humtt  iWj  i\f  nuht:ifr  ihuttth 
ti'.'i  ihytfthiftf'n      fy  Ptr.'if*'  h^mf'Vf'it  /.I'^-r^i/  Arts  (Mlifi*t'\,  /Vf>'/- ) 

Jiiuit  r.rononni'  l!inniniiliM\  Cnni^rrsi^  of  thr  l*nitrd  Statis,  7/tf  tUummih  innd  hnamini* 
vf  llti^h-f  K'iufitiu^i  lu  thr  rmtr  i  Sutr  x,  T.S.  liuvrrmnrnt  IVintinif  C>llii*i%  Washington^ 

rhis  iMMik  appruxiniati*H  an  itirycioprdia  on  tht*  rmnoniics  atui  financint?  of  IurIht 
riltii  ation*  ami  tht*  intrudnrtory  t>viTvit*\v  |>apt*r  alnnr  (by  Kogtr  R.  Bolton)  is  onr  of 
thi*  nioii*  roniprrhrnsivr  studii*s  availahli*  in  lUh  tirld.  VUc  pa|MTS  in  part  11  examine 
two  of  thi*  issui*H  ithist  basic  to  fonnulatini;  econumir  policy  in  liiKhrr  education:  Uie 
cllirii  iH  V  of  rxprnilitiirt*s  and  thr  dintribiuion  or  «*cpjity  hnpact  of  costs  and  benefits* 
Pail  III,  whirh  fiK list's  on  et*iinoinic  rllieiriuy  ciinsidiTaticins,  cxaniini*s  thr  factors  that 
drtiTiiiuir  thr  ipialitv  of  rducation  otfrrrd  by  cullc;;.'.;  and  universitii's  and  di8t*uss<*8 
thr  srvrral  factors  that  infloitice  sh«rtt*run  and  loin(-run  variaiiiiii>  in  institutional 
ciHt^.  I'hr  roll*  of  rnroUuinit  growth  and  class  sixr  are  considered  its  are  the  centraUza* 
tion  of  ;;n:vrisuv  fuiu  tiuns  and  the  yrar-rouml  usr  of  university  facilities,  A  rathrr  lone:* 
run  p*Tspi*i  tivi*  is  rxaiiiint*tl  in  thr  part  iV  appraisal  of  thr  future  j»tiUiture  of  lii^htT 
nlnratiiiii.  I'hr  scH'ial  and  nohtical  forces  that  indurnce  this  structure  air  ass(*ss<*d  in 
the  coiiti'Xt  of  campus  unrrst.  A  stTii^s  of  proitrticms  into  the  latter  part  of  the  I^^TO's 
IS  pri*srnti*il  for  surli  prrtinnit  liii*hrr  education  variahlt*s  as  enrollment,  staff,  exp<tidi- 
turi*s,  and  ilei;i'ri*H  itrantrd.  Btvausr  of  tin*  sii^iiificant  portion  of  total  liiglirr  cilucation 
income  rx|»*ndiHl  nn  faculty  salaries^  one  of  the  papers  in  this  scTtion  is  devot<*d  to  the 
acailrinie  laUir  markrt.  t  he  two  topics  in  part  V  deal  with  the  implications  of  increasinji< 
demands,  hiuhrr  cost*,  and  prt*ssuri*s  for  chani^e  liriiiR  felt  by  private  ciilleK<*s  and 
univ(Tsui«s.  I  Im*  first  topic,  l>as(*d  on  a  samplini;  of  private  universities,  examines  the 
trends  in  <'Xpriiilituri's  and  inciunr  over  the  |>ast  dixadr.  'Mir  srcund  topic  includ<*s 
rstimatis  ol  fuiuir  ex|H*ndjturi*s  reported  by  .U>  private  colleut*s.  The  final  siTtion  of 
thr  hiM>k,  part  \'l,  whirh  deals  with  the  linancini;  of  liiglirr  education  in  the  decade  of 
l»)r  |«*7u*<  ini  l*sd*'s  pirs<*ntations  that  explore  the  prospiTts  for  financing  hiKber  educa- 
tion Iroiii  sourriN  i»tli**r  than  the  F<*deral  («ovemmi*nt  and  examine  thr  niajur  issues 
and  vaiious  i|iii*>tit»n<  that  arise  in  connntion  with  Fediral  aid  to  hiniier  <*ihication, 
I'hr  suhjiMi  matter  nivered  includes  the  l»asic  decisions  that  must  b(*  made  in  determining 
the  optuuuiii  form  of  TediTal  aid:  the  benclits  and  costs  of  a  numlier  of  forms  of  student 
aid:  th*-  major  findini;^  ^f  the  C:arn<*gie  Commission  on  Higher  Education:  and  strate^i<*s 
Uiv  <i*i'uriiii;  I  ederiil  aid. 

AiiihoK  iurludi*  Koi^fT  Bolton,  Howard  Bowen«  William  Bowen,  Allen  Cartter. 
Andrt-  l>.mieri*,  Paul  Feldman,  Roller  Freeman,  Lee  Hansen,  Seymour  Harris,  Hans 
Jenny,  Clark  Kerr,  .VIma  NfushkiUi  ,\licc  Kiviin»  and  many  other  nationally  known 
expTts  ill  th<'  economics  h<*ld 


K11V.  I .  Dexter  M.,  ed.,  Financing  Higher  Edumtion  1960-70,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co,, 
Xew  Yorkp  1959,  3<>t  pp. 
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Owing  to  the  liiffh  ralilrr  of  ihv  <  ontnlMitiirs  ami  tu  tUv  fart  that  thry  rircis  m  hroad 
fin^mdal  ksui^  rathiT  than  on  current  titatistic<<»  nii»t  «>r  the  iiaiHTs  in  this  I  l*vrar*<»lct 
voliimt*  art'  still  timrly.  1Im*v  ilral  with  surh  (*untinuiti((  prubh-m  arras  as  hiiii»«rani»o 
plannini^.  stiicJc*nt  c«iHts»  the  role  of  rrst*ait*lK  oppurtunitit^  Tor  liettrr  in^ttitutional  iiianaicr* 
nient»  and  conflict  and  ciio|>rraiion  in  JiiirhiT  nhiration. 

Marhliap»  Friw,  EduiUtum  and  t\ummuc  f»rou  (>K  I'niverjiity  of  Ne  braska  Press,  i«inailil^ 
I070,  UN»  pp. 

This  is  a  txN)k»  written  with  clarity  .mil  depths  to  lie  tre«^sured.  One  m*t*d  nut  Im*  an 
fconombt  to  iinderntand  h  itz  NKicliUip's  presentation.  In  hMi  pa^-s  he  providi*!!  the 
reader  with  an  apprtTiation  and  kiiowlnlue  of  how  t*diicational  i*tiorts  promote  <*i  onomic 
growth  and  pn>vide  mjcial  and  private  hrnefits.  P^rt  II  of  the  iMMik  is  di'votnl  to  the 
demand  for  education  ami  |Kirt  III  to  tin*  cont  of  cnlucation.  Machhip  e\|il.iins  that  the 
continuint?  increase  in  the  )M*r  stmlent  ciint  of  f^docation  is  not  so  much  a  const^pimce 
of  inllatiua*  winch  it  i.^i  often  pnsumi^d  to  Im\  as  the  inrvitalde  n*sult  of  economic  uniwth 
and  ati  alismct*  of  t<t'lmolin*ical  improvrnirnt  in  hii;iH*r  <*thication.  Aclear  umh  istandim^ 
of  these  circuinstanc<*s  will  Itrinic  alMiut  Icdirr  rcali/aticm  of  the  critical  need  to  iucrrase 
educational  pnuluctixity  as  tin*  only  |Mm.sililf  eHca|)e  from  evcT»incrcasing  costs. 

Ntertim»  Paul  and  Ni»nnan  Brandt*  hmut  uil  Sutt\tu  ^  uf  ln>U(ututfi\  of  llttffirr  EdNiutiofi: 
Cunrttt  hunUi^  Hfirm'  x.uud  l\\pnnhtutt^  l*Jfl9  Ih7n^  I'.S.  I )rpartmrut  (»f  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Office  of  l.diication.  I*S  I ;tivrrninint  Printing  OHice*  \Va.shinuttm. 
D.C.  I'J7J. 

The  financial  ntatistics  of  institutions  uf  liit*hcr  education  current  fund  revenm*s  and 
c?cp(*nditiirt-s»  physical  plant  asuets,  fmlnwmrnt,  and  studctit  change's  are  published 
annually  and  biannually  by  thr  I'.S.  Ollice  ol  Kdncatiun.  The  MTies  itself  provid(*s  an 
invaluable  source  of  financial  data  to  facilitate  nalysis  by  type*  and  control  of  institution 
and  by  intt*rstate  comparisons.  Bc*t;innini;  wit!.  iiM'al  year  ptti.Vitti,  the  Otitce  of  Kduca* 
tion  ust*d  a  new  qu<*stionnaire—  part  of  th«*  IliulHT  Education  (tencral  Information 
Survev*  (IIK(flS)  to  collect  financial  statistics.  Since  that  tinu*  it  has  been  possible 
to  cla«<<fy  income  soun  t^s  according  to  intended  use*  of  revenues  and  function  oi  (*xpendi« 
turt*s.  Phis  refinement  contrihiitts  materially  to  idt^ntifying  which  sources  are  paying 
for  what,  i  In*  MMi*i-70  publication  c  <ntains  the  folKming  summary  tables:  current 
fund  revcnu<ni  ami  e\p<*ndittires  by  control,  r(*gion,  and  State;  current  fund  revenues 
by  source,  control,  and  level  uf  institution:  and  current  fund  rx|Mtiditun*s  by  function, 
control,  and  le\el  of  institution.  For  each  Stale  and  reti:ion«  current  fund  revenue's  by 
source  and  expenditures  by  function  are  presented  by  level  of  institution  and  by  control. 

O'Neill,  June.  Rfumwe  t'^e  in  llif^her  Edueati'^ft,  (Umegie  Cxjmmission  on  Higher 
Education,  Berkele>',  C:alif..  1971,  HKi  pp. 

This  technical  report  is  concerned  with  trends  in  effort  and  productivity  on  the  part 
of  U.S.  higher  edncatiim  between  MJ.UIand  I0ti7.  .\n  exceptionally  valuable  contribution 
is  the  central  fmdint;  that  there  was  virtually  no  change  in  costs  per  student  credit  hour 
in  comt^nt  dollars  between  the  mid^Pjriirs  and  the  late  P<<i«»  s.  In  other  words,  during 
this  period  the  amount  of  reai  resources  used  to  produce  a  credit  hour  remained  fairly 
constant.  Although  this  fact  might  ha\T  been  conjectured  from  knowledge  that  the 
technology  of  producing  education  does  not  lend  itself  to  cost»saving  innovations,  the 
phenomenon  must  be  documented  if  educators  are  to  fully  appreciate  and  respond  to 
the  consequences  of  higher  education  being  a  constant-cost  industry. 

Orwig,  M.D.,  ed.,  Financing  Higher  Education:  Alternatives  /or  the  Federal  Government^ 
The  American  College  Testing  Prograra»  Iowa  City>  Iowa>  197 1 » .190  pp. 


Mtt  UNANCINO  ItlUllKK  KUl  c:ATH>N-  STATIS  AND  ISSUES 

This  \\rlUorK»ini/r<i  voIiiiim'  is  Ht^scrilM**!  in  tlu*  inliiKluciiiin  as  pr«*s(*ntitiy;  v«irious 
vii'wpoiiiu  on  aap<*itH  ut  tlirii*  ImikhI  €|iirsii<>ns:  (I)  Wliat  arc*  thr  tsmii^s  that  should 
Im'  consiiU  r<Hi  in  outlining  a  strat(*gv  for  thr  financinu  nf  hif^hrr  cnJuratiun.'  (2)  What 
air  till*  altrmativi'  stratt*git*s  tliat  can  be  t*nipluy(*cl  and  what  does  each  have  t(»  nvont* 
niHid  it'^rh*  ;ind  (<)  What  \%  the  role  of  th^  Feclnral  Cim*<Tmnent  in  finanrm?;  higher 
(nhieation'  r.aeh  uf  the  1  i  |»ap4-i  s  Hiinunan/i  s  or  includes  most  ol'  tlie  major  ideas  ait* 
s«H*iatt*d  with  a  particular  point  of  view;  repri*s(*nts  a  landmark  study  on  an  important 
prolileni:  or  pn-sents  a  fresh,  innovative,  antl  relati\'ely  uncirculated  proposal  for  the 
tinancinu  of  highcT  education.  Part  One  includi*s  paptTS  that  discuss  the  eoinomic 
and  soc  iffd  ImckKround  within  which  a  financial  strat(*gy  can  eventually  evolve.  Part 
Two  examines  three  i;eneral  strategies  for  tinanrinii:  hit;her  education,  and  Part  Three 
(hseusiit'H  the  live  programs  most  fri*qu«  u%\y  propostnl  as  omn)  which  the  Fcdi^ral  Ciovtrn- 
mi  nt  should  support  more  generously.  Part  Ft»ur  providi^s  a  currc^nt  ptTspt*ctive  on  the 
pirsent  and  future  pn»pt*cts  for  Clu*  finanrinu  of  higher  education.  The  fmal  chapter, 
%%Titti*n  hy  the  (nlitcir,  is  an  elfivtive  summary  and  appraisal  of  the  issuers  raised  in  previous 
siTtiims  of  the  book* 

I  .s.  1^-p.irtment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  OlFice  of  Education,  Tundt 
tn  /•«awv*»«c///rv  Eduvatom^  V,S.  (•ovritiiiirnt  Printing  Otiice,  Washington,  ll.C,  1M70, 
2td  pp. 

Two  pa|x*rs  in  this  colli*ction  deal  w  ith  the  financing  of  higher  education.  In  examining 
the  liii.iucial  harrim  to  colli*ge  attendance,  W.  Lee  Hansen  reviews  the  impact  of  these 
iMrriers  and  wav*s  to  offset  them,  lie  also  di.Hcusses  enrollment  patterns  and  family 
inruiiir,  the  finaiirial  costs  c»f  colh*ge,  how  people  for  ci»llege,  and  financial  aid 
n*sonrceH  and  their  distribution.  In  order  to  highlight  tKe  •nterrelattonships  among 
financial  nei*d,  college  costs,  and  financial  aid,  liasi*d  upon  VMM-^\1  data,  he  divides 
institutions  into  .st  \i  ral  broad  «-la«<iN,  The  paper  by  Kmst  Barker  concentrat(*s  primarily 
on  :m  analysis  and  review  of  financial  trends  in  hiifher  education  from  l*»Vl'(M>  to 
and  develops  projivtions  of  exp<*nditures  for  l*J7.'i-7ti.  The  carefully  prepared 
iabular  data  represent  one  of  tiie  Utter  summarii^s  of  institutional  income  and  expt^ndi- 
ture  data  baaed  on  U.S.  Othce  of  Education  statistics. 


Chapter  XIII 


GOVERNMENT  SUPPORT 

AND  INSTITUTIONAL  ECONOMIES 


Almost  all  collftrts  and  universities  nToqiiize  the  need  to  secure  more 
effective  uovernuient  tin.uieinfi;  at  tlu*  TederaK  State,  and  local  level— 
and  to  use  existinu  financial  resources  inure  elliciently.  Although  the 
Federal  (lovcTiinient  currently  rinanct\<i  many  facets  of  higher  education, 
incriMstHt  ruiidinu  and  new  forms  of  aid  will  Ik'  needed  if  the  dual  objectives 
of  inaintaininu  aeadt^nic  quality  and  expaiicliiiu  educational  op|)ortuiiity 
are  to  In*  met.  There  is  little  doiiht  that  a  national  coinuiiunent  to  in^cater 
and  more  equal  e<lne(itioiial  op|M>rtuiiities  will  lirinu  alMuil  more  Tederal 
su|>|)tH  t  of  liiulier  educatitm.  Uiit  if  i'ederal  participation  is  to  add  to  the 
vitality  and  elFectiveness  of  cc;llet»es  ami  universities,  it  must  restructured. 
Some  of  the  metluHls  hy  wliich  the  Federal  (itn  eminent  currently  supports 
higher  education  and  may  intKlify  and  expand  that  suptiurt  are  discussed 
in  the  stToiid  part  of  this  chapter. 

The  iiiait>r  linaiicial  contribution  of  State  and  local  i^overnments  to 
higher  educatitMi  is  not  fully  appreciated.  .Seven  out  of  10  students  currently 
attend  pul)lic  institutions  that  recei\-e  ihree^fourths  of  their  unrestricted 
rt*venue  for  instruction  and  related  supportint;  activitit*s*  from  State  and 
local  t^invrnments.  Even  when  the  private  sector  is  included,  State  and 
local  uovermtieiit  fundinu:  accounts  for  50  jHTceni  of  the  amount  used  for 
studtMit  education  ex|K'nditures.  Ctoinparative  measures  of  State  and  local 
fiscal  capacity  and  effort,  disciissi^d  in  the  third  part  of  this  chapter,  are 
designed  to  inform  educators  of  the  capacity  of  their  noverninents  to  obtain 
resources  for  public  purposes,  as  well  as  to  indicate  how  much  of  this 
capacity  such  t»overninents  are  actually  usimj.  (Chapter  II  should  Im? 
consultt*d  for  a  discussion  of  how  fiscal  measures  can  Ik*  used  to  analyze 
State  finaiictim  t>f  public  hiuher  education  involvini;  such  other  factors  as 
student  Awr/A-w,  alhvaUon  to  hiuher  education,  and  financial  support  achieve^ 
ment.) 


^  Sucli  revenue  (inanccft  cxpeiiUuuies  for  instruction  and  departmental  rescvrh, 
eictemion  and  public  service,  libraries,  physical  plant  operation  and  maintenance* 
and  general  administration  and  studitit  services.  See  chapter  XII. 
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ritr  iin;ni(  ijI  <4j|i  InMut^ni  liir  iictiKil  ciisi  oro|MT;iiinu  ;i  oollru*'  ;iiul  iho 
rt'Vt'nuc  rcTfivctl  \\u\y  Ik»  rhistnl  l>y  lowtTinu  costs  iis  wvll  ;is  liy  r;iisint; 
rcvcuiHs.  (!ull('U[(*s  aiul  iinivmitics  th.it  «iro  cithtT  mi  iin;inci;il  tiiiiil>lc  or 
luMiliim  tuw.ird  it  must  Ih*  coiuvrncd  with  nn|>l«>yinsi[  all  nvaibhlt'  rt'- 
sdiirns  in  tht*  nuist  rltr('ii\(\  Irast  waslrhil  ni.intitT  |MissiMc.  l«('ss  costly 
tcrhniqiuN  iiiiist  souuht  that  will  niaMc  a  uivni  institution  to  achieve 
its  uoals  and  at  the  same  time  |>nserve  quality.  Tlie  last  section  of  this 
chapter  stresses  the  iti)|H»rtance  ol  eilective  manauement  and  planning 
and  descriln's  sduie  of  the  economies  college  aclniiuistrators  are  intrcKhicint; 
lo  stretch  limited  Iniduets. 


FEDERAL  SUPPORT  OF 
lUCaiER  EDUCATION 

Prrsisteiu  financial  |n'ol»lenis  in  hiuher  education  ha\r  hrou^ht  nearly 
ueneral  aun*eiuein  the  Tetleral  (tuverument.  in  one  way  or  another,  must 
Urouie  inon'  involved  if  lasiinu  sohnions  are  to  Im*  found.  The  Federal 
(fovernnient  is.  of  course,  already  deeply  involved.  *rhe  issue  is  really  hnw 
Federal  funding  can  Im*  nioir  eihxiively  stnictured  and  cNpanded  to  meet 
the  coniinninu  utrds  of  colleues  and  universities  and  their  students. 

Level  and  Nature  of  Federal  Support 

To  date  most  Federal  aid  has  Ikth  channeled  into  three  an*as:  students 
(grants,  fellowships,  and  h>ans):  research;  and  facility  construction.  C'^n- 
centration  in  these  areas,  it  is  argued,  has  Ikvu  necessary  to  meet  sfK*ctal 
needs.  If  this  trend  continuts,  however,  it  may  aquravatc  rather  than 
relieve  the  financial  dilltcidties  plaqiiint;  higher  education.  Furthermore, 
FedtTal  support  has  tended  to  he  concentrated  in  the  major  universities. 
l*nd(T  «'vistint;  restrictions,  institutions  most  in  need  are  often  ineli^ble 
for  Federal  support.  Moreover,  categorical  restrictions  usually  prohibit 
those  institutions  receivint;  funds  from  usini;  thiMn  for  the  most  uria^ent 
needs.  For  these*  and  other  reasons,  there  is  qrowinc;  support  in  the  educa- 
tional  coumiuptty  for  across-the-lioard  grants  to  lie  used  as  an  institution 
chiKJses. 

Federal  financial  involvement  in  hii;her  education  is  extensive  and  varied. 
Tahle  XIII-1  presents  a  summary  of  Federal  revenues  received  by  colleges 
and  imiversitic^  for  fiscal  year  1971.  The  vast  bulk  of  this  money  (approxi- 
mately 70  |>ercent)  was  allocated  to  colleges  and  universities  with  the 
stipulation  that  they  perform  specific  ser\*ices  or  provide  special  training 
in  accordance  with  contractual  agreements.  The  other  30  percent  was 
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IWble  Xlll«l.— Federal  revenues  received  by  instilutione  of  higher  educations 

Fiscal  year  1971 


Amount 

<ttiilltum)  Percentage 

Educational  and  ^tnttal 
Approprtations  to  land-prant  imtitutiont  and  for 

other  educational  and  aeneral  purposes  8367 .4 

Sponsored  research  (includes  SMN>.7  million  re* 

covery  of  indirect  costs)  I » 703 .2  36 . 2 

Sponsored  prnin>ams:  training  programs,  workshops* 

work-study  programs,  etc.  (includes  S77.9  million 

recovery  of  indircrt  costs)  878 .8  1 7 .8 

Student  aid  375  . 8  7  .0 

Major  smices 

Hospitals  :iC.9  .7 

Research  &  devrhipinmt  cmters  7    .7  15.0 

Faeiliiifs  and  ^uipmm  (includes  SI 97.9  million  for 

research  facilities)  MB.  2   (est.)     1 1. 1 

S4,9:U).0  100.0 


SoMftt:  Paul  F.  Mrriint  and  Nurman  J  Brandt.  A'ii»'.t..J  ^olnfiri  of  imUluUtms  a/  Higher  E4tu0timi  Cufttnt 
ftmdt  Kftinite  and  iixpnditut^i >  NTO^Tt,  VS.  Drparimriii  uf  Mralih.  Education,  and  Wdiair.  Oflire  of  KJuca* 
tion,  U.S.  itmrramrni  Priming  OHkc  Washinglun.  1)  C.»  I97<l. 


divided  between  aid  to  students  (7.6  percent);  construction  of  Tacilities 
(11.1  percent);  and  medical  and  i^raduate  education,  land-grant  programs, 
ROTC  activities,  and  other  specific  purposes  (11.5  percent).  Only  a  small 
fraction  was  availa)>le  for  general  iastitutional  0|^rations  and  under- 
graduate education.  Thus,  while  educational  and  general  expenditures  for 
instruction  and  related  supporting  activities  total  nearly  SI 4  billion  a  year 
(1971)  and  despite  the  faci  that  money  to  support  ihv$e  basic  functions  is 
the  most  ditiicult  to  raise,  the  Federal  Government  provides  virtually  no 
support  for  them. 

There  are  three  major  reasons  why  general  Federal  support  of  higher 
education  is  not  forthcoming:  a  belief  that  the  States  and  the  private  sector, 
not  the  Federal  Gox-ernment,  should  assume  the  primary  responsibility  for 
higher  education;  congressional  reluctance  to  make  money  available  with- 
out specifying  in  considerable  detail  how  it  should  lie  spent;  and  the  con* 
troversy  over  the  interpretation  of  the  First  Amendment  clause  prohibiting 
government  support  of  religious  institutions.  To  include  private  church- 
related  institutions  in  a  general  Federal  aid  program  would  violate  a 
tenet,  held  by  a  large  segment  of  the  American  people,  concerning  the 
separation  of  church  and  state.  Vet,  to  *\  . .  deny  those  institutions  Federal 
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iM'tiHits  woltlil  |(*uiirioiii|  most  (>r  iIkmii  with  the  ahcrnativc  of  cither 
sicvmnq  their  rrIit»i(His  tics  and  tiiriiiiiu  sirular  or  withcrinc:  until  they  are 
f<ircc(l  to  close  their  cltMirs/'*'^ 

(III  lilt*  tH'Xl  section  soiih'  oi'  the  issues  conn^mintir  pnhlic  aid  to  private 
eollct;t*s  an*  (hscnss(*d.  touetlu*!'  widi  exisiinu  State  programs  sup|>orting 
piivatr  hit;h(T  f*<lncation.  Sn<'h  a  <hsciission  is  ntxessary  laTaust*  any 
evahiation  of  .iltcTiiative  niethcHls  of  FiHieral  fnndinc:  <>f  hiqhcr  edncation 
must  iiichide  the  private  sector.) 


Public  Support  for  Private  Institutional 

Siu(k*iit  .lid  foi  the  purpose  of  providint;  equal  educational  op|M>rtunity 
;ind  cxpaiidinu  accessiliility  to  and  choice  of  an  institution  of  hiG[her  learn* 
iiiu  is  a  widelv  acc(*pted  and  pn^valent  form  of  public  stip|K)rt~  one  that 
iietietiis  all  eoUt*urs  and  universities.  .Such  aid  is  not  intended  to  enhance 
priv.ite  itisiitittiotis  dinrtly.  Init  to  the  extent  that  it  enahles  students  to 
iiiatiii'iil.ite  at  a  colleue  of  their  choice,  its  impact  iieutrali/es  the  tuhion 
dttfrr  *ntial  lK*t\veeti  the  puhlic  and  private  educational  s(*ctors  and  thereby 
stiriiuthetis  the  coiii|M*titive  |H>sition  of  private  institutions.  Tax  credits  for 
parents  of  college  students  also  serw  to  stimulate  enrollment  at  private 
institutions.  Tor  that  matter,  any  mmrestrictive  student  sup|X)rt  proi*rain 
can  exert  a  positive  infhu*n,ce  cm  f*nrollinent  in  th«'  private  scTtor:  con- 
sequently, it  is  \vi<leiy  accepted  as  an  instrument  for  social  improvement. 

Mtich  mon*  cc»ntnm*rsial  are  pidilic  pni^rams  of  lihrct  support  to  private 
institutions.  State  and  Federal  urants  and  loans  for  capital  construction 
;ind  o|MTatitii;  hudu[ets«  project  and  ser\'ia*  contracts,  and  tax  exemptions 
cotut*  under  this  catet^ory.  Such  prot^rams  are  frequently  critictased  as 
devices  for  transf(»rminu  private  institutions  into  public  ones  without 
litcTjlly  doincT  In  additicm.  stich  direct  support  is  hii^hly  susceptible  to 
ctmstituticMial  ciiallt*nt{e  and  may  introduce  elements  of  jQ(ovemment  initia* 
five  .Old  control.  .Most  controversial  of  all  direct  support  profi^rams  are  the 
s<MMlh*d  bltH*  uraius  th.it  involve  per  .indent  allocations  for  institutional 
o|i<T.itiim  budge  ts.  Since  there  .ire  no  contracted  dirtTt  Inwlits  from  thw 
ty|H*  of  t«ener.d  stip|)ort.  it  is  most  dinictilt  to  justify  in  terms  of  ser\*ing 
State  residents. 


^  RoKcr  A.  Frrrman«  **Ftnlrral  Axsistanci*  to  Hitther  Education  Through  Income 
Tax  C!redits,**  in  Vhf  lu  onnmii  x  and  Dm^uiPiQ  of  llii^hff  Ktlucaiion  in  thf  United  States^  a 
romprndiutn  of  papers  suhtnitt(*d  to  the  Joint  Economic  Committer,  Congress  of  the 
Unht^d  Statrs,  U.S.  Ciovrmment  Hrinttni;  Olluv«  Washington,  O.C.,  196%  p.  HTiB. 

^  I  hr  primary  source  for  this  material  is  William  H.  McFarlane,  State  Support  /or 
Private  iltqher  Ediuation^  .Southern  k(*ffional  Education  Board,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  19G9. 


A  pivotal  issue  in  thr  lrt$al  pruhlcttis  Hunottnclitit;  tVm  ci  |iulilic  aid  to 
private  institutions  is  the  church-state  controversy.  Thv  Federal  approach 
has  proved  to  lie  intich  more  tlexlhle  than  that  uscil  l>y  most  States.  The 
Supreme  Court*  while  upholdiim  the  ueneral  intent  of  the  First  Amend- 
nu-nt  in  maintainini;  sep;iration  lietu-een  church  and  state,  has,  in  s|HT:!ic 
cases,  moved  in  the  dircTtion  of  iindinu:  esccpiions  ui  tlu*  ••establishment*' 
claus<\  One  Supreme  (Ujurt  test  for  ^•exceptive  instances**  is  the  rtile  of 
^•si'cular  legislative  purposi\"  If  the  primary  pur|)os(*  and  elfect  of  a  law 
is  to  lienefu  the  public  uf  Ifare  in  a  way  thai  is  not  |H>ssil>le  through  other 
means,  the  law  will  Ik'  n'uarded  as  constitutional  even  though  it  confers 
some  additional  hut  incidental  lienefits  on  imtsous  or  institiuions  of  a 
particular  rc*liuious  |HTsuasion.  Opiwments  of  public  supfxirt  programs 
attack  **secular  lenislative  purpose'*  and  relateil  theories  on  the  Qround 
that  mvh  rcMsoninu  could  justify  the  expt^nditure  of  public  funds  for  any 
and  all  educational  pur|)oses.  In  July  l*>7l.  by  a  5-4  margin,  the  L\S, 
Supreme  Clourt  upheld  the  constittuionality  of  Federal  construction  j^rants 
to  church-n'laiecl  colleut%  provided  the  buildings  financed  with  RovYrn- 
ment  funds  Ik'  used  for  secular  pur|H)ses.  Fhe  crucial  question/'  said 
t:iiicT  justice  Warren  Buruer  in  dc^fiverint;  the  C:onrt*s  majority  opinion, 
•'is  not  whether  some  Ix^nelit  accrues  to  a  reltuious  institmion  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  leuislative  pn>urann  but  whether  its  principal  or  primary 
etieci  advances  reliijion/* 

Whatever  the  omcome  of  the  lei?al  and  other  isstu%  administration  of 
Federal  and  State  support  pro^rauis  |K)ses  problems*  The  use  of  public 
funds  in  the  public  interest  requires  fiscal  accountability  to  the  Rmrmment 
source,  a  fact  that  often  generates  sensitive  concern  alnitu  the  delicate 
balance  Irtween  institutif>nal  autonomy  and  government  responsibility. 
At  the  State  level,  the  greater  stip|)ort  of  private  institutions  has  raised 
qtiestions  reuardinu  the  willincmess  of  these  institmicms  to  accept  whatever 
associated  ccM>rdinatini;  and  accountability  procedun^s  are  dtrmal  m*ci*s- 
sary.^  Furthermon\  the  decree  to  which  private  instituticms  an-  likely  to 
liecomt*  interde|H'ndent  with  public  institutions  in  return  for  finaticial 
sup|K)rt  from  State  irdvernments  is  not  at  all  clear^  To  what  t'xteut  can 
private  institmions  participate  in  developinu  a  public-private  system  of 
higher  education  and  subject  themselves  to  coordination  and  control,  yet 

•  An  rxample  of  the  tyjie  of  **contror'  that  miRht  be  imposed  on  private  institutions 
in  return  for  Siat*'  aid  are  tlioae  adopted  by  the  American  /Vssociatton  of  State  Colleges 
and  Lnivwities:  "That  any  State  providing  funds  to  private  colleges  should  require 
'fiscal  accountability  to  the  State':  that  funds  be  allocated  among  public  and  private 
insUtuttons  'on  the  basis  of  an  agreed-upon  standard  for  space  utilisation  and  faculty- 
student  ratio';  and  that  to  qualify  for  State  funds^  all  institutions  in  a  State  be  'subject 
to  common  standards*  except  for  distinctions  based  on  academic  ability  and  other 
'student  factors.'" 
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rtMiiain  priv<tu\^  Thv  exiiecled  diflicultics  in  ihls  area  arc  perhaps  ewn 
more  problematical  than  the  questions  raised  by  political  and  leffal  issues. 

To  note  the  progress  lieini?  made  and  the  likely  direction  of  future 
efforts,  it  is  worth  examining  some  of  the  existing  State  support  arrange** 
incnts  with  private  imiituiions.  Tht*S(*  include  grants  and  loans  to  students; 
appropriations  for  distinoiiished  professoi^liips,  capital  improvx*ments,  and 
iiitcTiiistitutioiial  ctMifHTaiive  associations;  contractual  aj^^ements  for  spe- 
cial sitT\  icrs:  and  tax  exemptions.  Few  involve  unr(*strict(xl  operattni;  in'ants^ 
but  as  financial  difficulties  in  Imth  the  public  and  private  sectpr  worsen 
it  is  rxpccted  that  rc^quests  for  such  (n*anC5  ^^m  tie  honond,  espTially  at 
influential  private  institutionn  performing  valuable  8c*r\'icrs  to  the  State. 

Despite  constitutional  Stale  prohibiticms  ai;ainst  direct  appropriations 
of  tax  funds  to  private  or  sectarian  institutions,  at  least  34  States  support 
pri\  ate  higher  education.^  All  34  of  these  States  provide  some  form  of 
financial  aid  to  students  attendini;  private  colleges  and  uni\-ersitic*s  and 
LM»  also  provide  institutional  support.  State  pro^raius  supporting  private 
institutions  include  aid  for  construction  throuc^h  tax-exempt  Inind  issues 
or  uMtclun(|[  grants  (12  States);  contractual  arraniitements  for  educational 
ser\  ices  and  student  enrollment  (5  States);  and  dirc-ct  ji^rants,  with  or  with- 
out restrictions  (17  States). 

Direct  aid  by  States  to  private  tnstituttuiiN  i»  provided  in  a  numlier  of 
different  ways.  Unrestricted  cfrants  to  specific  private  itisiitutions  are  Riven 
in  four  States  (.Alabama.  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin).  Illinois, 
Mar\'land«  and  Washington  very  recenUy  adopted  programs  of  direct 
grants  of  SlOO  fui  each  freshman  and  sophomore  holding  a  State  scholar* 
ship,  and  Illinois  allocates  grants  of  S200  for  each  junior  and  senior  who 
is  an  Illinois  resident.  Since  July  I,  1971,  Maryland  has  provided  direct 
grants  to  accredited  institutions  on  the  following  l)asis:  S200  for  each 
associate  of  arts  degree  awarded  and  S500  for  each  l)achelor*s  degree, 
.  exclusive  of  those  awarded  in  theology.  The  new  program  in  Washington 
State  provides  up  to  $100  to  private  colleges  for  every  full-time  under* 
graduate  State  resident  enrolled. 

Five  States—Florida.  New  Jei^ey,  New  York,  Nr.riJ|  CaroN*^'*.  and 
Mtchigua— provide  sul)siHif*^  for  ttpecial  programs  (e.g.  medical  and/or 
nursing:  disadvantaged  students)  offered  by  private  institutions. 

In  1972  Minnesota  and  Oregon  joined  the  list  of  States  that  "contract'' 
with  private  colleges  for  the  education  of  State  residents.  Five  other 
States  -Alabama,  Alaska*  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  South  riarolina — 
also  contract  with  private  colleges  for  educational  services  to  State  resi- 
dents. 


*  From  a  1971  survey  (updated  to  1972)  conducted  by  the  Academy  for  Educational 
De\*eIopment»  Inc. 
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MAJOR  ALTERNATIVE  METHODS 
OF  FEDERAL  FUNDING 

The  material  in  this  st  ction  is  larnvly  an  adaptation  am)  siiimnary  of 
portions  of  \\o\W$  study.*  OthtT  coniinentarii-H  on  ciu  rt  nt  |>ro|M)sais  are 
iradily  available.'  What  is  included  here  is  a  concise  dt^ription  of  the 
various  types  of  ((ovemment  aid  to  higher  education --catejQ[orical  aid, 
aid  to  students*  Rrants  to  institutions,  tax  relief,  and  revenue  sharing  -plus 
special  attention  to  some  of  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
each. 

Catetortcal  Aid 

Until  very  recently  Federal  support  for  hiiifher  education  has  lx?en 
almost  solely  in  the  form  of  cateqoricai  aid,  i.e.,  the  allocation  of  funds 
earmarked  for  a  specific  project.  The  two  areas  that  haw  received  the 
hulk  of  categorical  aid  are  rmsirch  and  huildini;  construction.  To  the 
extent  that  research  urants  n  presi^nt  payment  for  services  rendered,  they 
are  not  md.  In  many  instances,  however,  urants  do  not  cover  the  full  cost 
of  the  research^  and  institutions  make  up  the  difference. 

With  regard  to  Federal  contracting  of  n*st*arch,  the  eeiiual  concern  is 
the  concentration  of  funds  at  a  few  hundred  major  universities  (see  chapter 
VI);  the  itnimlance  of  funding  in  favor  of  the  sciences;  and  the  neglect  of 
the  humanities.  Even  more  important  may  lie  the  overall  impact  that 
Federal  research  money  has  had  on  some  institutions  of  hiRher  learninR— 
encourasinQ  them  to  iMCome  huge  conelomerates  operating  lalx)ratories 
and  administerine  other  projects  only  tangcntially  related  to  teaching. 
The  long^^term  consequences  of  Federal  involvement  are  not  yet  clear, 
but  undoubtedly  the  role  the  Government  has  played  has  had  a  profound 
effect  on  the  structure,  function,  and  governance  of  American  higher 
education. 

It  ts  also  significant  that  the  massive  amounts  spent  on  research  l>y  the 
Federal  Government  have  distorted  and  conveyed  a  false  impression  of  the 
'  Federal  role  in  support  of  higher  education.  The  failure  of  the  Government 


•  Ronald  A.  Wolk,  Altematwe  MetMs  of  Fednal  Ftmlingfar  Higher  Bduealm,  Carnegie 
tomminion  on  HiRhcr  Education*  Berkeley,  Calif.,  1968. 

'  See,  for  example,  John  P.  Mallan.  ''Current  Propoiali  for  Federal  Aid  to  Higher 
Education:  Some  Political  Implications,''  in  M.  D.  Orwig,  cd^  Fimidng  Higher  Educc' 
Iim:  AUmatim  far  th  Fedrrat  Gotmmtnt,  American  College  Testing  Ph^am,  Iowa 
aty,  1971,  pp.  303-30;  also  Roger  E.  Bolton,  '  The  Economics  and  Public  Finandng 
of  Higher  Education:  An  Overview,''  in  Thi  Economics  ami  Financing  o/  Higktr  BdutaUm 
in  ihe  Vniltd  Siotes.  op.  cit,  pp.  76-104. 
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to  inform  tlu-  piiUlir  that  tlic*  nt-arly  S'J  hillion  paid  coIIckc-s  and  univcmU 
ties  must  Ik?  us*»H  for  rr^-arch  and  n^stMrcli  facilities  creates  an  impression 
that  Federal  money  is  paying  much  more  of  the  operating  costs  of  hii^her 
education  than  is  actually  the  case. 

riie  tremendous  jump  in  student  enrollnu^nt  durintt  the  fifties  and  sixtic^s 
rt*sultcd  in  a  critical  shortage  of  academic  fjcilities.  This  shortage*  oUviously 
called  for  a  sul>stantial  cuuunitment  of  government  funds  to  construction. 
By  |M7I«  Federal  sup|)ort  for  construction  through  the  Higher  Education 
F«ieilitic*s  Act  of  VMi'S  and  earlier  legistlaiion  totaled  nearly  S2.5  biilion  in 
i^iants  and  another  ZIS.  !)illion  in  loans.  I1ie  target  year  for  completing 
construction  of  all  funded  facilities  is  1977. 

.MIcH'ation  in  the  U-st  **pul)lic  inten*st''  is  not  always  as  easy  to  deter- 
mine as  it  was  in  the  case  of  new  facilities.  CUinsequently,  proposals  for 
hniad  Federal  aid  to  institutions  free  from  so»called  n*strictions — will 
likely  set  thi*  pattern  for  future  Federal  support.  In  this  regard  it  will  be 
nee(*ssary  for  institutions  to  identify  more  clearly  their  mission  and  the 
program  alternatives  and  budgeting  options  to  Im*  employed  in  accomplish- 
ing it. 

Aid  to  StudenfA 

College  students  rt*ceive  financial  aid  in  a  variety  of  forms.  Siliolarshtp 
grants  provide  a  student  a  sum  of  money,  usually  with  the  stipulation  that 
lu*  attend  an  approved  college  or  uni%-er«ity.  A  grant  program  can  Ix"  easily 
tailored  to  meet  various  requin'ments.  If  it  is  a  general  policy  to  give  more 
aid  to  |MH)r  students,  grants  can  lit*  awarded  accordingly.  If  the  emphasis 
is  on  cpiality  education  for  gifted  students,  the  criteria  can  lie  so  adapted. 

htarfi^  at  low  interest  rates*  are  Im  costly  than  grants.  If  students  are 
willing  to  iMirrow  to  fmance  their  education,  loans  also  permit  more  stu- 
dents to  Ik'  aided  in  the  long  run  than  do  grants.^  Like  grants,  loans  may 
Ih*  n^paid  according  to  family  income,  ai>ility,  or  any  othir  criterion, 
(tontineent  repayment  plans  usually  stipulate  that  a  student  liquidate  his 
loan  l)y  payiti:;  a  certain  ptTcentage  of  his  future  income  (usually  in  the 
form  of  an  additional  income  tax)»  rather  than  by  rt^paying  the  amount 
of  the  loan  at  some  fixed  rate  of  interest.  If  his  income  is  low,  the  amount 
repaid  will  Ik*  1»'««  »hin  he  liorrowed.  Another  variation  requires  a  student^ 
regardless  of  how  much  he  liorrowed,  to  pay  an  annual  surcharge  of  2 

*  To  ck  tfrifunr  thr  total  budgrt  level  and  corrcspondins  mix  of  student  aid  programa 
that  provide  tnantinal  limrfits  rqual  to  thr  marginal  value  of  thr  ''general**  Fedmd 
budget  dollar*  see  Andn-  l>aniere,  '*The  BrnrfiU  and  Costs  of  Alternative  Federal 
fVngrams  of  Financial  .^id  to  Coiie|u{i-  .Students.*'  in  The  Economics  and  Ftnancing  of  Higher 
Ediutitton  If}  the  i  'mted  Stutes^  op.  cit.»  pp.  55G*98. 
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percent  of  his  annual  income  for  as  long  as  he  earns  an  income.  (For  a 
more  complete  discussion  of  loans  versus  grants  and  the  advanuges  and 
disadvantages  of  each,  see  chapter  XII.) 

The  college  work-itudy  program,  another  form  of  student  assistance,  permits 
students  to  pav  for  their  education  with  earnings  from  part-time  employ- 
ment. The  Federal  contribution,  which  amounts  to  80  percent  of  wages 
paid  to  students  hy  the  institutions,  is  in  effect  a  Federal  subsidy. 

Certain  provisions  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972  will  deterniine 
the  course  of  Federal  aid  to  students  in  the  foreseeable  future."  The  legisla- 
tion provides  for  a  proRram  of  basic  education  opportunity  grants,  State 
scholarship  incentives,  and  an  expanded  insured  loan  program.  The  basic 
educational  opportunity  grants  entitle  every  undergraduate  student  in 
eligible  institutions  to  a  Federal  grant  equal  to  $1,400  minus  the  expected 
family  contribution  for  that  :.tudent,  or  one-half  of  the  actual  cost  of  at- 
tendance, whichever  is  less.  No  grant  is  given  to  a  student  entided  to  less 
than  $200.  The  $200  minimum  grant  has  Ijcen  criticized  as  unfair  since 
receipt  of  even  this  small  amount  is  deserved  by  those  who  qualify  and 
may  l>e  material  in  lessening  financial  hardship  in  some  cases. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  l>asic  educational  opportunity  grants  will  provide 
lietween  $1.5  and  $2.5  billion  in  new  Federal  sulwidies  for  higher  educa- 
tion. This  new  Federal  program  offers  aid  not  only  to  all  low-income  stu- 
dents but  also  to  many  middle-income  students  as  well. 

A  second  major  provision  of  the  1972  Education  Amendments— grants 
to  States  for  State  scholarship  incentives— specifics  that  the  Federal  Go\-em- 
ment  will  pay  50  percent  of  any  increase  in  State  scholarship  grants  during 
a  lyase  year.  Such  a  provision  cannot  help  but  make  student  aid  a  much 
more  attractive  form  of  State  sulwidy  to  higher  education.  For  various 
reasons,  the  outlook  for  the  private  sector  will  also  undoubtedly  improve."* 

(1)  Even  if  public  and  private  colleges  freeze  tuition  at  current  levek, 
a  State  scholarship  program  that  permits  grants  to  be  used  at  private 
institutions  may  induce  many  more  students  to  attend  such  institutions; 

(2)  Private  institutions  will  be  able  to  divert  some  of  their  own  student 
aid  funds  to  other  purposes; 

(3)  Some  private  institutions  will  Ije  able  to  raise  tuition  without  experi- 
encing a  loss  in  enrollment  because  the  increased  State  grants  can  be  used 
by  some  students  to  offset  the  increase;  and 


»  For  a  comprrhenaive  analysis  of  the  Education  Amendments  i#f  1972,  see  Robert 
W.  Hartman,  "Higher  EdticatioD  Subsidies:  An  Analysit  td  Selected  Programs  in 
Current  Legislation,"  in  Joint  Economic  Committee,  Gongren  of  the  United  States, 
Hightr  EduaUion  and  Manpmn  StAsidies,  Part  IV  of  The  Eamamus  oj  Ftdtral  SubtuUet 
Program,  92d  Congress,  2d  session,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.,  1972,  pp.  465-96. 

'•Ibid.,  p.  481. 
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(4)  \»  Statf  lruislaturt*s  shift  rt^sources  to  State  scholarship  proftrams 
and  as  tuition  increases  at  public  institutions,  the  cotnpetiti\-e  position  ct 
the  private  sector  will  Ix?  enhanced. 

The  1972  Amendments  also  make  it  possihie  for  a  sttident  to  liorrow  a 
larger  sum,  up  to  $2,5mi  I  he  Federal  Go\ernment  will  pay  a  student's 
interest  liability  provided  that  the  institution  in  which  he  is  enrolled 
certifies  that  he  needs  th<»  loan.  The  consequences  of  this  and  other  pro- 
visions will  Ik-  to  encourage  an  increase  in  the  annual  loan  volume  and  to 
permit  many  more  students  who  ^-ish  to  Ixirrow  (indudinio;  those  from 
middleMncome  families)  to  do  so. 


Grants  to  Institutions 

The  term  **inst.  «tional  grant/'  according  to  current  usage,  normally 
means  comprehensi\*e,  unrestricted  support  to  colleges  and  universities. 
The  demand  for  such  across-the-lioard  institutional  support  from  the 
Federal  Government  has  grown  as  the  financial  problems  of  colleges  and 
universities  have  worsened.  Through  l«J72  the  only  allocations  generally 
fnf  of  Federal  restrictive  conditions  were  those  made  available  to  either 
land-grant  college  s  or  "developing  institutions**  under  title  III  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  l%5.  The  amount  was  small,  in  fiscal  year  1971  totaling 
less  than  S50  million.  In  accordance  with  the  Educadon  Amendments  of 
1972,  the  Federal  Go\*ernment  has  agreed  to  provide  each  institution  of 
higher  education  with  a  cost-of-education  payment  to  be  used  to  defray 
instructional  expenses.  The  amount,  determined  by  formula,  ranges  from 
S500  per  student  recipient  of  a  l>asic  educational  opportunity  grant  to 
$100  per  student  recipient,  depending  on  the  institution's  total  under« 
graduate  enrollment,  (teneral  assistance  grants  are  also  being  provided 
graduate  schools,  and  payments  to  graduate  schook  will  be  made  to  cover 
the  cost  of  instruction  for  veterans. 

Higher  education  authorities  have  long  advocated  general  institutional 
support  by  the  Federal  Go\*emment.  The  most  persuasive  argument  has 
been  that  the  institutions  themselves  can  licst  determine  exactly  how  any 
funds  should  lie  spent.  Another  argument  is  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  in  a  position  to  pro\ide  such  support: 

Federal  taxes  are  more  eflicient  and  equitable  Uian  arc  the  taxes  of  the  States, 
and  the  collection  costs  are  lower*  both  to  the  administrative  af^ency  and  to  the  tax- 
payer. Federal  taxes  conform  more  nearly  than  do  State  taxes  to  the  realities  of  our 
national  economy  and  to  national  markeU.  It  is  important,  too,  that  Federal  taxes 
are  far  fairer  in  their  burden  on  income  than  are  State  taxes,  and  have  fe%ver  advene 
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ecMMunfc  iMentivct  (on  busincn  location^  land  uie,  and  property  invesunent)  built 
into  their  structure. 

•  *  • 

In  a  Federal  tyitcm  of  govmunent,  morravfr,  it  is  not  dBcient  to  rely  exclusively 
on  tte  States  to  finance  subsidies,  for  frequently  the  public  benefits  are  external  to 
the  States'  boundaries.  Federal  funding  mal&es  for  a  more  equitable  allocation  of 
Ksources* 

•  *  • 

States  do  need  help  in  financing  hrgher  education.  Their  fiscal  cap^ity  will  not 
stretch  to  finance  the  many  requirements  fiir  public  services  and  new  deficits  for 
student  higher  education.  Even  if  all  of  the  Sute  allotment  fiinds  proposed  by  the 
administration  in  its  rcvenue^hartng  laroposal  were  pledged  to  the  stu-  nit  higher 
education  deficit,  the  amount  would  still  fall  short.^> 

If  arguments  for  more  Federal  institutional  support  are  well  understood, 
the  role  of  Federal  aid  vas«a-vis  State  sulisidies  is  not.  As  a  general  principle, 
that  portion  of  the  total  costs  of  higher  education  paid  for  by  each  seg- 
ment of  society  should  lie  proportional  to  the  share  of  benefits  received. 
The  student's  payment  should  depend  on  the  personal  satisfactions  and 
financial  rewards  he  receives.  State  government  subsidies  should  be  pro- 
portional to  the  l)enefits  that  accrue  to  the  Sute  (largely  external  to  the 
individual)  as  a  result  of  iu  having  more  well-educated  residents.  The  Fed- 
eral Government's  share  should  lie  proportional  to  the  broad  socioeconomic 
benefits  (largely  external  to  the  States)  attributable  to  an  educated  national 
population.  Theoretically,  the  foregoing  division  of  financing  is  sound; 
practically^  it  is  impossible  to  achieve.  Benefits  cannot  be  measured  with 
any  precision;  moreover,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  overlap  in  benefits  de- 
rived by  individuals  and  l)y  each  level  of  government.  Furthermore, 
State  investment  is  diminished  to  the  extent  that  college  graduates  leave 
to  worlc  or  live  elsewhere.** 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  Federal  aid  might  be  distributed,  many 
criteria  or  ^ioad'*  factors  to  which  the  amount  could  be  pegged  have  been 
suggested*  The  principal  criteria  and  their  primary  consequences  have 
been  summarized  by  Mushkin  as  follows:*' 


Scbna  J.  Mushkin,  **Public  Financing  of  Higher  Education/'  in  Umvnsd  Highn 
Eiueaiwn:  Casts  and  Bmfits^  American  Council  on  Education,  Wtthington,  D.C.,  1971, 
pp.  93-94. 

A  Sute  that  educates  a  student  who  nibsequently  team  that  Sute  kises  not  only 
the  social  and  economic  benefits  that  could  accrue  from  his  education  but  also  the 
fiscal  benefit  from  those  tax  paymentt  that  exceed  the  cost  of  public  services*  For  a 
general  discussion  of  the  benefits  of  higher  education  and  a  specific  case  study  of  the 
effects  of  migration  (in  California),  see  W.  L  e  Hansen  and  Burton  A.  Weisbrod, 
Bewfits^  Com,  and  Finance  of  Publu  Highn  Education,  Markham  Publishing  Co.f  Chicago, 
1959* 

»  Mushkin,  **lNiblic  Fmancing  of  Higher  Education/*  op.  cit.,  p.  99. 
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Fund  AllcKations 
All  i*nroll!n(*nt& 

F.nr<illinf*nt  fif  htililm  t»f  ftimtMtiir 
(>P|M>rtiinit>*  grants  ami  dottural 
rrll«iwshi|>s 

Si-holarsliip  aupplrmrnlalitm  and  fvU 
lowsliips 

Institiiticinal  (*xpt*nditun*s 


Lcvrl  and  raU*  or  grcm  tli  uf  rxpctldi* 
turt*s 


DtTi't'***''  awardrd 


Gona(*qurnr(*s 

Benefits  would  Ik*  n^eatcr  to  public  institutions, 
k*tt  favorable  to  small,  hiRh^tuition  rollrgrs. 

I'avors  institutions  eurnllin^  larK<*  numbm  of 
poiir  studrnts  and  high  school  graduates  of 
outstanding  ability. 

Pavfirs  institutions  with  large  student  assistance 
n^-ources  and  those  with  strong  graduate 
programs. 

Ignnrt*s  eccmomi(*s  of  scale;  provides  a  relatively 
larKer  part  of  the  funds  to  rebtively  rich 
institutions;  may  reward  inefliciency. 

Favors  relatively  rich  institutions,  those  that 
increase  their  outlay,  and  institutions  that 
have  received  a  large  an|ount  of  research 
support. 

Relatively  favorable  to  degree-granting  institu* 
tions;  may  be  unfavorable  to  2*year  colleges 
that  do  not  award  degrees. 


.'Xccorclinu:  to  the  Education  Ainendim^nts  of  1972,  the  basic  determinant 
of  an  institution's  .share  of  FodtTal  sul>sidies  is  the  nutnt)er  of  students 
rm*iviim  ('durational  op|)ortunity  (grants.  On  this  basis,  a  larger  proportion 
of  funds  ijoes  to  those  institutions  serv  ini;  a  relatiwly  large  numlier  of  low- 
aiui  niiddle*incoiiie  students.'*  In  examinini;  alternative  formulas  for  gen- 
fM  .il  FcHlrral  sup()ort  to  institutions,  Farrell  and  Andersen  found  consider- 
ahlt'  v  ariation  in  cost  and  in  administrative  complexity  but  only  a  slight 
clifrtTriice  in  rt*lative  amounts  received  by  institutions  classified  by  type 
aiui  c'oiitrolJ^  Their  ronrlusion«  like  that  of  some  others,  is  that  regardless 
ol  the  foriiiiila  used«  ct^itain  institutions  will  l)enefit  more  than  others. 
lut*(|uities  eaimot  Im*  completely  eliininat(*d.  The  *Mxrst''  formula  is  one 
th  *t  vittisties  most  equitably  the  gencTally  recognized  nerds  of  a  particular 
institution. 

Ttu*  most  frequently  heard  argument  against  more  Federal  general 
sup|K)rt  of  higher  education  is  tisstMitially  that  inequities  result  from  any 

u  For  further  ev*aluation  of  the  new  institutional  assistance  provisions,  sec  Hartman, 
^'Higher  Education  Subsidies:  An  .\nalysis  of  .St*lected  Programs  in  Current  Legisla* 
Uon/*  op.  cit.,  pp.  48H-90. 

u  a  description  of  live  formulas  of  general  Federal  support  to  institutlonSi  fee 
Robert  L«  Farrrll  and  CUiarles  J.  Andersen,  ''GentTal  Federal  Support  for  Higher 
Education:  An  Analysis  of  Five  Formulas,*'  in  Financing  Uighn  FMucation:  Altemaiivet 
Jw  the  Federal  GofernmenU  op.  cit.,  pp.  2l*J-2h8. 
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broad  funding  of  public  institutions  l*y  Statt-  and  Itxal  mmrntmnts.  ^ 
Despite  the  fact  that  low-tuition  public  institutions  are  an  accepted  iwiri  of 
American  life,  their  indiscriminate  offerini;  of  higher  educaticm  at  bargain 
prices  is  hound  to  n*sult  in  certain  inequities. 

Public  institutions  arc  open  to  criticuun  by  anyone  who  feels  public  aid  should 
discriminate  In  favor  of  lower  «neome  ffroups,  since  almost  all  generally  charge  all 
mident  students  the  same  tuition  and  sincr  they  spend  very  little  on  student  aid, 
very  few  public  colleges  and  universitirs  discriminate  in  that  way.  They  are  thus 
very  attractive  to  middle  and  higher  income  families:  since  many  of  them  are  of  high 
quality,  and  some  of  the  ver>'  highest,  they  are  ail  the  more  attractive  to  people  who 
would  be  willing,  if  forced  to,  to  pay  more  for  the  quality  they  get  The  public  institu- 
tions have  also  been  eritici/ed  for  not  enrolling  their  share  of  black  students  and  of 
extremely  disadvantaged  students  in  general.  Their  low  student  aid  budgets  do  not 
permit  them  to  do  that,  of  course,  since  even  at  a  low-tuiUon  institution  the  real  costs 
of  attendance  are  burdensome  enough  for  the  very  poorest  families  to  require  heavy 
student  aid.'^ 

Public  supporv  of  higher  education  naturally  favors  those  students  who 
attend  the  most  heavily  suUidized  institutions  and  who  stay  in  school 
the  kmgest.  If  these  same  students  also  represent  families  with  high  incomes, 
then  public  support  of  higher  education,  particularly  in  States  with  non- 
progressive tax  systems,  taxes  the  poor  to  help  the  rich.  Of  course  the  net 
redistribution  effect  of  all  State  taxes  paid,  compared  with  all  lienefits 
received  (not  just  those  from  higher  education),  may  in  many  States  l>e 
quite  favorable  to  the  poor.'^ 

In  adUition  to  these  negative  redlstrilmtiori  effects,  other  reser\ationa 
concerning  sul>stantial  extension  of  Federal  general  support  have  l)cen 
expressed.  The  Carnegie  Commission*  for  example,  suggests  that  greater 
Federal  support  may  prompt  States  to  "hold  ofT'  final  appropriations 
until  they  know  the  amount  of  optrating  costs  the  Federal  Government 
will  pay.  Lump-sum,  across-t he-broad  grants,  the  Commission  claims,  may 
diminish  the  basic  support  of  and  res^ionsibility  for  higher  education  re-* 
maintng  with  the  States  and  the  private  sector.  The  Commission  also 


"  Roger  E.  Bolton,  '*The  Economies  and  Public  Financing  of  Higher  Education: 
An  Overview,"  op.  cit.,  p.  102. 

^  For  studies  on  the  income  distribution  eflectt  of  higher  rducation,  see  Arthur  J. 
Goraazini,  Dennis  J.  Dugan,  Henry  0.  Grabo%vski,  ''Determinants  and  Distributional 
Aiprcts  of  Enrollment  in  U.S.  Higher  Education,''  Thi  Journal  of  Human  RtsouMs^ 
vol.  VII,  no.  1,  Winter  1972,  pp.  39-59;  W.  Lee  Hansen,  **Income  Distribution  EffecCi 
of  Higher  Education,'*  The  American  Economic  Review^  vol.  LX,  no.  2,  May  1970,  pp« 
333-40;  and  Hansen  and  Weisbrod,  Benefits^  Costs^  and  Finance  of  Public  Higher  Education^ 
Op.  cit  Oitical  commentary  is  provided  by  Joseph  A.  Pechman  in  "The  Distributional 
Eff^  of  Public  Higher  Education  in  California,"  Jounud  of  Human  Resources,  vol.  V, 
na  3,  Summer  1970,  pp.  361-70. 
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ftMis  tli.K  .iri<).ss.tlii*-lHi.inl  sii|»|Nirt  coiilil  iiitrrftMt'  with  {Nisitivr  c  luinKc 
and,  iis  a  cunsiT|ucMici\  iidviTM'Iy  iillirt  iliviTsity  in  hiulirr  rcliicMtion. 
Mom)vn\  siipixirt.  in  the  Coinniissioirs  \  would  qnitr  likdy  lie 
accciinplishrd  .it  tht'  cx|nmim^  of  pnwiu  IVdir.il  iiid  prouniiiis.  Whilr  the 

('•iriiruii*  Coiiiniission  ImHIi'vi  s  (Imi  (h(*  rrdi  uil  (mimtm  nl  shoiiltl  provide 

siihsi.inii.illy  iiiorr  linand.il  aid  to  hiqhcT  rihiraiion.  inrhidint;  riiiuls  Tor 
umrial  siip|Hirt  of  instilulion^.  its  virw  is  \\u\\  tUr  first  priority  should  to 
Hiirt  rqii.ility  of  nliicMiioii.il  op|Nirtiinily.  To  this  riuK  the  Commission 
nrt>miiirn(ls  ihat  the  Federal  (iovtTnintMit  estalilish  a  *\  •  •  prtixTram  of 
costMift^dncatioii  snppliMiinils  to  colh^ues  and  universities  hased  on  the 
niiinlKTs  of  stiiitents  enrolled  in  tlii^sc*  institutions  who  hold  urants  awarded 
on  the  Inisis  of  linanei.il  need/' 

By  w;iy  of  siiiuiuary:  Certain  t  ire  stances  and  rasioiiiile  jruue  strongly 

in  favor  of  insiitiitional  urants  as  the  preferred  form  of  Federal  aid.  K\rn 
thoiiuh  eonditions  ;incl  jiistificahons  may  not  ap|HMr  ecpially  realistic  or 
sound  to  all  oliserveis.  this  form  of  aid.  now  part  of  the  Fitleral  program  of 
siip|N)rt  to  hiulier  ixliieatioiK  should  Ik*  nnderstiMKi  l»y  educators  if  it  is  to 
Ih'  aeeuralely  evaluated.  .Vs  an  af/dai  eomiMinent  to  existing  Federal  aid 
prourams.  uranis  to  insiituiions  will  provide  o|MTatinu:  funds  that  State 
and  local  uoveruments  and  the  private  sertor  seem  imahle  to  raise.  And 
since  certain  aspt^ets  of  liigliiT  education  are  a  matter  of  national  concern^ 
tlitA'  should  Im'  a  Federal  nsponsiliility.  In  sucfi  anvis  as  the  cultivation 
and  presiTvation  of  diversity,  the  growth  and  development  of  small  private 
colleges  and  pn^doiiiinantly  hiack  student  collegia,  and  the  extension  of 
equal  i^dncational  op|M>rtunity.  the  Federal  interest  can  In^st  lie  ser\rd  liy 
strengthening  the  corporate  whole  of  seliTiive  institutions  rather  than  by 
olfering  fragmented  categorical  support  of  s|Krialiml  programs.  To  some 
drgree  it  is  possilile  to  adjust  the  com|)onents  of  any  institutional  grant 
fonnula  to  favor  those  institutions  making  the  siK'ial  contriliutions  recog- 
ni/etl  as  national  in  sco|m\  The  task.  therefon\  is  (I)  to  idemify  those 
national  resfmnsiliilities  that  can  in'st  Ih'  served  through  general  funds  to 
l)e  used  hy  institutions  at  ihi^r  own  discretion,  and  (2)  to  detenntne  a 
formula  hy  which  the  degret'  to  which  each  institution  servin?  the  national 
welf.ire  can  Iw*  ascertained.  An  institution  providing  multiple  s<'r\'ices 
would  require  a  ''packagi'"  of  su}#iNirt.  with  the  amount  of  each  eoni|uinent 
lieing  determined  .icrording  to  selectivity  factors  and  fonnula.  Whether 
or  not  a  plan  for  distriliuting  institutional  fimds  appmpriatal  liy  Congre^ 
will  in  fact  carr>-  out  national  piirpos(\s  remains  to  Ik'  seen.  Ilartman  lie- 
lieves  that  ''In  the  aggn^g.iie.  it  is  likely  that  iastitutional  aid  would:  (a) 
lower  nominal  tuition  increases:  (li)  raise*  enrollments:  and  (c)  enhance 
the  dollar  resources  expendc^l  per  student  coinparH  to  the  state  of  the 
world  lie  fon'  instiiiitional  ,iid.  Rut  the  mix  of  these  elements  at  particular 
instituticms  or  die  over.ill  sihire  of  each  conqMHient  in  the  national  total 
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demands  a  tnorv  complete  kiuiuh  clue  of  how  institutions  of  hishf  r  cduca* 
tion  liehavc  than  is  pn-st^ily  availalilc/*'** 

Tax  Relief 

The  major  existinir  tax  n  lief  acrrninu  to  univc'r!;ities  and  colletjes  b 
that  which  exempts  thenu  as  nonproitt  organizations,  from  property,  in- 
come,  and  capital  nains  taxej;.  Itidirecily  these-  institutionn  also  lienelit 
from  the  fact  that  individuals  and  corixirations  can  make  deductil>Ie  Riftft 
of  up  to  50  percent  o(  their  adjusted  uross  income  and  up  to  5  percent  ot 
their  net  income,  ns|MTtive|y. 

For  pari-nts  and  students,  who  carr>-  a  stil>stantial  part  of  the  l>urden 
of  educational  expi-nsc^.  there  is  currently  little  tax  relief.  A  student  may 
claim  an  exempti<m  on  his  tax  n-turn,  and  parents  who  provide  half  of  his 
supfiort  may  claim  a  student  as  an  exemption  on  their  return.  In  addition, 
fulNtime  deuree  candidates  are  not  n-quired  to  pay  ta.xes  on  fellowships 
received. 

A  tax  relief  pro|>osal  that  has  eni?endercd  ccmsiderahle  excitement  is  one 
that  would  urant  students  and  parents  either  a  tax  deduction  for  educa- 
tional expenses  or  a  tax  credit.  If  a  deduction  was  permitted,  persons  with 
hish  incomes  would  derive  the  greatest  Innefit.  A  tax  credit  would  be 
fairer  in  that  it  would  permit  educational  expenses  up  to  a  designated 
maximum  to  Ik'  deducted  from  the  actual  tax  owed  rather  than  from  the 
tax  base.  Moreover,  a  slidinij  scale  would  permit  |E?rcater  tax  nlief  credit 
for  initial  educational  expenditures  and  less  for  succeeding  amounts.  In 
the  case  of  those  low-income  indiv  iduals  who  pay  no  Federal  income  taxes, 
a  neijative  inamie  tax  credit  (in  effect,  a  «rant)  would  Ik?  provided. 

Opponents  of  the  tax  credit  proposal  argue  that  institutions  would 
iKTicfit  more  than  would  suidents  and  parents.  Institutions,  they  point  out, 
by  raisim;  fees,  could  secure  all  or  much  of  the  savings  to  parenu  and 
students.  Proponents  claim,  on  the  other  hand,  that  since  tuition  and  fees 
are  destined  to  rist\  tax  cndits  will  at  least  offset  the  increase.  They  also 
insist  that  the  tax  credit  would  provide  some  assistance  to  institutions  in 
need  of  financial  help.  Another  major  argument  by  the  opposition  is  that 
tax  credit  programs  will  help  the  rich  more  than  the  poor.  In  response, 
proponents  declare  that  tax  credits  primarily  aid  the  middle-income  group; 
that  there  are  other  sptxial  programs  to  help  low-income  students.  Other 
points  lK?inR  delated  are  whether  tax  rt  lief  would  favor  private  institutions 
over  public  institutions  and  whether  it  would  transfer  control  of  public 


«•  Hartman,  "Higher  Education  Subiidies:  An  Analysis  of  Selected  Programs  in 
C^turent  Legislation/'  op.  cit.,  p.  4881. 
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fiituls  lo  pn\  iUr  iiulivulii.ils.  I  Am  if  a  u\  it'lirf  iiu-asurr  is  passi-d,  ci-riain 
issurs  would  conliniic  to  Ir  drliatedJ^ 

Revenue  Sharing 

By  d(*finitioiK  n-vrniir  sharinu  is  \l\v  n*iiirn  lo  thv  Suxivs  of  cniain  tax 
inottirs  collcTicd  Uy  ilir  FVdrral  (»ov(-rmiinii.  In  ucncrah  n'veniir  sharing 
rails  for  a  drsiiznau-d  in-rccniaur  <»f  tlk-  iVdrral  tax  rrvrinir  (o  Ih*  disirilHiircl 
to  ihr  Stairs  l>v  forunila.  If  tlir  foniuila  is  liasrd  on  ihv  anioinit  collected 
from  rac'li  St.ttr.  hiu;h-inronu-  States  with  larue  Federal  tax  payments 
w<Kild  receive  the  larut'st  sh.ires.  If  it  is  hased  un  a  {mt  capita  distriliiition 
in  an  amoimt  eqital  to  a  small  {NTeentaue  of  the  Federal  income  tax 
States  with  the  lari^c^st  {Nipidaiion  would  receive  the  largest  shares. 
As  a  ueneral  rule,  the  Federal  numey  returned  to  the  Slates  can  Im-  s|K'nt 
at  the  St.ue's  discretion:  however,  some  pro|M)sals  allow  the  Federal  (lOvcTn- 
ment  to  determine  which  activities  are  to  t)e  fundtxi. 

The  louic  of  r(*veniie  sharinu  is  that  die  urcatc^si  financial  prolilems 
exist  at  the  State  level.  By  retnrninu  tax  revenue  to  the  States,  the  Federal 
Government  is  providini;  them  with  the  financial  supfMirt  and  control 
necessary'  to  deal  effectively  with  local  prohlems.  Op|Mments  of  revenue 
sharing  ar^iie  that  the  States  woidd  have  enough  money  to  finance  their 
programs  adequately  if  they  would  overhaul  their  respective  tax  systems. 
Six  States  do  not  levy  a  |KTsonal  income  tax,  and  the  tax  rate  in  many 
other  Stat(*s  is  too  low  to  Ih'  effective.  One  qiiesticm  frequently  raised  con- 
cerns the  propriety  of  allocntins;  Federal  funds  to  States  without  attachint; 
strings  or  estahlishini;  any  standards.  Former  Scxretary  of  Healthy  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Wilbur  J.  (Uihen  suuuests  that 

.  .  .  any  Federal  re\*enue  sharing  proposal  should  include  requin'tnents  for  merit 
selection  of  personnel,  and  wa>*s  to  effectively  trace  the  Federal  funds,  and  p(*rformance 
or  budf(etinff  n*quin'mi*nts.  The  n*quin*mc*nts  in  most  pendini(  proposals  is  that  the 
Federal  money  be  spent  or  fl^iven  away  in  almost  any  manner  whatsoever.  Is  this  a 
responsible  way  of  developing  f(*deralism  in  terms  of  effective  Fc^deral-Statc  local 
partnership?  Of  course  not.  It  would  probably  result  in  graft,  collusion,  misunder- 
standing, and  undermining  faith  in  Federal  as  well  as  State  and  local  go\-emment*^ 

FederaUState  n*venue  sharins(  lM*cnme  a  n^ality  in  1972  with  passage 
hy  the  U2d  Cloninress  of  Puhtic  Law  92*.it2.  According  to  the  formula 
adopted,  the  total  revenue  sharing  funds  are  initially  dbtrihuted  among 
States  (including  their  local  governments)  on  the  basis  of  population, 
weighted  by  n'tative  income  levels  (so  that  the  lower  the  income  the  greater 


^*  For  additional  comment  on  this  topic,  see  Roger  A.  Freeman,  ''Federal  /Vsststance 
to  Higher  Education  Through  Income  1  ax  Credits,^^  op.  cit.,  pp.  <»^iri-8:). 
so  Letter  to  7  he  Washington  Post. 
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the  aiuoupt  of  the  aW)  and  U\  tax  i-ffort.  Inherent  in  the  formula  is  the 
aHHuinptiun  that  Federal  aid  s^huuld  increase  with  the  size  of  a  State's 
population  and  the  decree  of  poverty  of  its  residents;  further,  that  more 
Fc^leral  aid  should  l)e  ^iven  to  those  States  and  local  governments  that 
make  a  relaiively  un^ater  eirurt  to  tinance  their  own  needs.  Public  Law 
92ol2  stipulates  that  revenue  sharini;  funds  may  be  used  only  for  specific 
priority  expenditures:  publie  safety,  environmental  protection,  public 
transportation,  healih  recreation,  libraries,  social  services  for  the  poor  or 
aged,  and  financial  administration.  Education,  it  should  be  noted,  is 
exihuird  as  a  priority  need. 


STATE  FISCAL  MEASURES  AND 
SUPPORT  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

State  t^overnnicnis,  more  than  any  other  single  element  in  American 
society,  have  assunu  d  the  res|K»nsibiIity  of  financing;  hiffher  education. 
In  fact.  States,  together  with  local  uovernnients.  provide  as  much  funding 
for  the  (*diicaticmal  asiKxts  of  the  country's  colleges  and  universities 
as  do  all  other  revenue  sources  combined.*^  (The  statistics^  which  are 
impressive,  an*  summarized  in  tahle  XIII-2),  In  the  fall  of  1970,  6.79 
million  full*tinie-equi\  alent  students  were  pursuing  a  higher  education  in 
the  I'nited  States.  The  numlxr  attending  public  institutions  was  4.99 
million,  or  73.3  |H  rcent  of  the  total.  The  education  of  these  students— 
nearly  three  out  of  four  -was  financed  primarily  by  State  governments, 
which  coniriliuted  64.5  percent  of  the  total  unrestricted  revenue  used  for 
instruction  and  siipp  irtint;  activities. 

Inasmuch  as  State  governments  are  the  primary  source  of  revenue  for 
institutions  enrolling  seven  out  of  10  students,  it  is  surprising  that  greater 
nttc^ntion  has  not  lieen  given  to  the  considerable  differences  in  fiscal 
capacity,  effort,  and  achievement  among  the  States  in  support  of  higher 
education.  As  an  illustration  of  the  existing  range  of  estimated  State  tax 
(Qpadty  in  1066-67,  Mississippi  had  a  capacity  equal  to  only  67  percent  of 
the  national  average  while  Nevada  had  a  capacity  of  187  percent.  In  terms 
of  fgott  to  achieve  tax  revenue  in  relation  to  capacity,  Hawaii  has  Ijccn 
the  most  successful,  with  a  rate  equal  to  208  percent  of  the  national  average 
in  1966-67,  and  New  Hampshire  the  least  successful,  with  a  rate  equal  to 
only  61  percent.  One  measure  of  State  achinmint  in  financing  public 


«  Total  liiircsuictcd  re\*enue  in  the  public  and  private  sectors  in  1970-71  amounted 
to  $I.1,973,036,(K)0.  Sutc  and  local  government  funding  totaled  $7,209,280,000,  or 
51.6  percmt. 
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higher  education  is  the  amount  of  State  tax  funds  allocated  to  higher 
education  operating  expenses  per  resident  high  school  graduate.  In  1970, 
Washington  led  with  S3,587  of  State  tax  funds  allocated  to  public  higher 
education  per  State  high  school  graduate,  while  New  Hampshire  was 
last,  with  S%l  per  graduate. 

It  is  extremely  important  to  the  future  financing  of  higher  education 
that  diflerences  in  fiscal  capacity,  effort*  and  support  achievement  among 
States  l)e  known  and  appreciated.  Such  information  should  encourage 
those  States  with  untapped  fiscal  potential  and/or  lielow-average  effort 
and  achievement  to  improve  their  standing.  If,  for  example,  the  27  States 
below  the  national  average*  in  State  appropriations  for  public  higher 
education  per  high  school  graduate  were  to  incrt*ase  their  appropriations 
in  1970  to  the  national  average  rate,  the  total  State  support  of  higher 
education  of  $6,139  million  would  lie  increased  by  S636  million. 


Analysts  of  State  Support 

Although  there  are  marked  variations  in  the  ways  in  which  States 
share  n^sponsibility  with  local  governments  in  providing  and  financing 
many  public  services,  such  is  not  the  case  in  the  financing  (through  un- 
rt^stricted  revenue)  of  public  higher  education.  In  nearly  every  instance, 
the  financing  of  public  4-year  institutions  is  the  exclusive  responsibility 
of  Slate  governments.  The  financing  of  public  2*year  institutions,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  generally  a  shared  responsibility  Ixrtween  State  and  local 
go\*emments,  with  the  relativ'e  proportional  support  varying  from  State  to 
State  (the  average  division,  liased  on  national  data,  is  aljout  53-45). 
However,  the  total  amount  of  unrestricted  revenue  pro\*ided  by  local 
governments  equals  only  13  percent  of  that  provided  by  State  go\Tm« 
ments.  Because  the  role  of  local  governments  is  so  limited,  the  following 
analysis  of  governmental  support  of  public  higher  education  is  concerned 
only  with  that  prov  ided  by  the  State.  In  those  few  States  in  which  a  sul>* 
stantial  share  of  total  public  funding  of  higher  education  is  provided  by 
local  governments,  composite  State-local  fiscal  measures  will  give  a  more 
accurate  picture.  (See  table  XII  1*3). 

A  relatively  simple  yet  useful  analysis  of  State  financing  of  public  higher 
education  can  be  made  by  studying  five  factors:  student  burden^  fiscal 
capacity^  fiscal  effort^  allocaiion  to  higher  education,  and  financial  support 
achiivemtfit.  The  relationship  of  these  factors  is  shown  in  the  following 
equation: 

Capacity  ^  £fl»Q^|  ^  Allocation  =  Achievement 
Burden 

A  State's  higher  education  bwden  can  be  expressed  either  as  a  potential 
or  as  an  actual  student  load.  Since  the  annual  number  of  students  graduat* 
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it«?  fnmi  Wuh  Hcliool  within  the  Statt\  prr  citi2ni  iwpulation,  is  an  approNi- 
m  uv  relative  nuMsiirt*  of  a  Staters  collene  enrolhneiit  |>t)trntial«  it  also 
n*|>resent«  a  State's  resjionsiliility  to  n^ident  youth.  Actual  student  load 
is  equal  tu  the  full*time-equivalent  enrollment  in  a  State*s  pulilic  colleges 
and  universities.  A  Staters  fijtcal  capaaty,  measured  in  dollars  per  capita,  is 
the  aliility  of  the  State  to  obtain  resources  for  public  purposes  through 
taxes.  (A  complex  concept,  it  is  discussed  in  more  detail  in  the  ensuing 
stTtton.)  Fiscal  ejfott  is  a  percentage  measurement  of  the  amount  of  a 
State's  capacity  the  State  government  is  actually  usini;.  (Data  for  the 
latter  tu-o  measurements  appear  in  table  XIII-4.)  The  allocation  factor  is 
the  detfree  or  pro|)ortion  of  collected  State  tax  funds  allocated  to  finance 
the  operaiinf^  exp4»ases  of  institutions  of  higher  education  within  the  State.^* 
Tiir  Qchietmfnt  index,  a  product  of  the  capaciiy-Smiden  ratio  multiplied 
by  the  effort  and  allocation  factors,  reports  the  dollar  rmount  of  State 
support  for  institutions  of  h*jE{her  education  per  student  (l)ased  on  either 
actual  or  potential  enrollment).  If  measured  in  terms  of  actual  student 
enrollment,  the  achievement  index  reflects  the  (ommitment  of  State  tax 
funds  to  support  pul>lic  higher  education  at  desired  quantity  and  quality 
levels.  (Quality  is  reflected  only  insofar  as  it  is  related  to  dollar  input;  no 
acUustment  b  made  for  diflerences  among  States  in  efficiency  of  operation 


««  Sittce  the  concern  is  for  general  Sutc  support  of  public  and  private  insHtulions 
(S6,377  million  in  unrestricted  revenues  for  operations  in  1970-71),  Sute  grants-in-aid 
to  siudenis  (199  million  in  1970-71)  are  excludetl. 
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ur  for  variaiK't's  in  salary  h'vrk)  If  uuMsiinHt  in  trnus  of  |M>t(*ntial  niroll- 
inent  (hiq[h  school  uraduatrs).  tlic  arliirvniiriit  intlt'x  siti;u«*sts  xUc  ctt*urt*i' 
to  which  taxes  iisc^cl  for  hiuhtT  rtliuMtidu  rt^tlrct  tlu*  State's  |M»tt-utial 
responsihility  to  provide  an  op|Mirtitnity  lor  pnhlic  poststTondary  trainint; 
for  resident  yontlu  (A  more  tl]oroni*li  e\plaiiatioii  of  the  lorr^oinu  factors^ 
together  with  proctxiures  for  itiakiiit*  interstate  eimiparisons  of  State  linan- 
cial  support  of  public  hiuher  aliication.  is  presented  in  chapter  11  and  in 
statistical  tuhle  ll-l,  columns  11-17.) 

The  material  th.it  follows  examines  in  detail  two  faetoi*s  of  the  ecpiation 
for  State  financinu  of  puhlic  hii^her  education:  vW.,,  fiscal  capacity  and 
fiscal  effort. 

Accurately  measurinu  a  State's  tax  capacity  is  exceptionally  diliictdt, 
yet  if  there  is  to  Ik*  any  nieaninufid  anal\*sis  of  a  State's  aliiliiy  to  sup|iort 
higher  education  (and  its  success),  its  tax  capacity  nnist  U'  calculated. 
Most  welcome,  then,  is  the  1971  study  by  the  Advisory  Couuiiission  on 
Interqovertnneatal  Relations,  Stensufina  the  Fiscal  CMfmaty  and  Effort  f/ 
State  and  Lfual  Area%.  The-  principal  source  of  the  sections  which  follow, 
this  \  oliune  contains  the  most  valid  fiscal  measures  eurn^ntly  a\  ailabU\ 

State  and  Local  Tax  Capacity  and  Effort 

An  accurate  measurcMUent  of  the  fiscal  capability  and  effort  of  State 
and  local  governments  can  Ih'  extremely  useful  to  those  policymakers 
responsible  for  budj^ets,  taxing,  and  tmrrowint;.  Information  concerning 
the  ability  of  f^overnments  to  obtain  rt^urces  for  pidilic  piirfioses  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  actually  use*  this  ability  enables  oflicials  to  examine 
more  intellit(enUy  the  relationship  Irtwirn  desired  economic  development 
and  exLstini;  fiscal  practices.  State  comparisons  of  fiscal  capacity  in  the 
various  fields  of  taxation  provide  a  means  whereby  legislators  can  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  they  are  making  i^ond  i.se  of  tax  sources.  Detailed 
examination  of  local  capacity  measures  within  a  State  is  esseniiat  in  any 
reevaliiation  of  the  State-local  tax  and  allocaiioii  system  and,  for  that 
matter,  in  any  reassessment  of  !ocal  taxing  powers.  A  State  that  finds  it  is 
disproportionately  stroni;  in  State  government  revenue  sources  as  com- 
pared with  local  government  sources -may  consider  shifting  a  larger- 
than-average  share  of  financial  respoasibility  to  the  State  go\*ernment 
level. 

If  State  fiscal  measures  could  tie  compared  on  a  nationwide  basis^  the 
Federal  Government  would  lie  in  a  position  to  select  the  most  deserving 
recipients  of  educational  grants.  And  if  grants  were  adjusted  for  variations 
in  fiscal  capacity  it  would  Ikt  possible  to  bring  into  balance  the  liasis  by 
which  State  or  local  an^as  provide  public  services.  Adjustment  of  grants 
on  the  basis  of  tax  effort^  on  the  other  hand,  would  have  as  its  objective 


n*\\arciiim  jiuI  sniiniLiliiiU  s|M*iKiiiiu.  For  c  ithrr  olyrc  tivr.  jcciinitc 

iiUMSiins  uf  IihmI  CMpjriiy        rWot  x  mv  rrc|uiird.'** 

Three  Approaches  to  Measuring  Fiscal  Capacity 

VUv  |)riiiri|i«il  rrstnircfs  (iviiil.iliir  for  stip|MH*t  of  Siatr  and  IcK'al  uovmi* 
lurnl  arr  tlir  prrsniial  iiuonir  of  rrsUlriits,  thr  natural  nscmrcrs  of  the 
StaU\  hiisiiirss  aniviiy  uilhiii  thr  Statr,"*  and  ucaUh  within  thr  State 
{stfnk  <»f  assists  hnildiiius.  (*C|nt|>iurnt.  inventory,  land  and  individual 
and  eor|M>ratr  sa\iimsK  Our  ;i|i|m)ach  to  nirasnrinu  fiscal  capacity  dirtrts 
altrniion  to  (MTsimal  iiiconir  ami  the  prcKluctive  achievements  of  hnsiness 
as  die  How  of  resonrres  jiiosl  iunnediately  availahle  for  taxatitm.  Eflfurts 
to  measure  a  •'uro^s  State  product''  of  uchkIs  and  si'r>ices  produced  hy  a 
State  econouiy  are  eurrendy  in  pro^ress.-^  A  State's  total  market  activity 
can  Ih»  \itwrd  as  an  aui»ret;.ue  iiieasun*  of  its  capacity  to  pay  for  public 
ac  tivities  from  tunrnl  pfudmttif  output.  The  principal  piolilem  encountered 
in  dt*velopiiiu  a  uross  Slate  prinluct  is  the  ditlicnlty  of  meaninRfnlly  alloca- 
tinu  lf>  the  indi\ithial  States  eor|MMate  profits,  capital  cotmnuption  allow- 
ances, and  indirect  husim  ss  taxes. 

A  M-eoinl  methtid  of  incMsurinu:  fiscal  capacity  is  to  seek  acceptable 
measures  of  the  lelaiive  fiiiancinu:  capacity  of  State  and  local  gmernments. 
In  the  •'represeiuaiive  tax  svMem''  approach,  as  it  has  Iktu  termed,  the 
revenur  capacity  of  a  particular  area  is  defined  as  the  total  revenue  that 
woultl  n'sult  by  .ipplviiiu.  within  the  area,  the  nati<mal  average  rate  of 
each  of  the  luiiiierous  kinds  of  State-local  revenue  sources.  When  the  tax 
|M>teutial  of  a  uiven  area  is  based  cm  averat?e  nationwide  tax  rates  applied 
to  xhv  existinu  tax  liii.ses  within  that  area,  the  real  world  of  State»local 
financint;  is  retlcrtc^d  and  the  problem  of  weic^htint;  each  of  seviTal  poten- 
tially  relcAumt  indicators  acconlini;  to  their  actual  relative  contribiuions  is 
solved.  The  represiMUalive  sysicMu  of  fiscal  capacity  analysis  is  itiost  useful 
hi  •inalyzint'  how  States  can  increasi'  the  fimdina  of  public  services  through 

«^  rhc  itnpurtant  use  of  fisral  rapacity  and  effort  to  adjust  ijrant  siac  sumrsts  the 
vaiur  of  mrnt  (efforts  I.)  iMinv  anti  qn:tntify  these  measures  more  accurau*ly.  Con- 
siflfTahle  credit  slH)iild  l>e  i^iven  to  those  who  first  tle\rlopi'd  the  measures  eurrendy 
t*inploye<l:  h.  I^io  Iuk(*r-Kar2,  AUen  l>.  Manvel,  James  \V.  Martin^  Charles  E. 
MK:iun%  Selma  J.  Nf cishkin,  Kenneth  E.  Quindry,  and  Alice  M.  Rivlin,  among  others. 

^  It  slioiild  l3e  noted  that  husinm  activity  a  tthtn  a  State  may  he  used  to  shift  payment 
of  taxes  to  nonresidents  outudi^  the  State.  For  example,  taxes  may  be  shifted  to  nonresident 
consumers  through  levying  sai^^s  taxes  and  sevirancc  iaxvs  or  to  out-of-Statc  suppliers 
by  ie>7lng  taxes  on  'imported"  products.  Such  shifting  makes  resources  outside  the 
State  availahle  for  taxing. 

See  Harold  K.  Chariiworth  and  William  C.  Heneel*  Kentucky  Gross  State  Product, 
t9€9^  Office  of  Business  Development  and  Government  Services,  College  of  Bcisincss 
and  Economics,  University  of  Kentucky,  hexingtoni  197:). 
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taxation,  lot  this  irastiii  it  is  explained  in  sonic  detail  in  the  following 
sixtion  toi^nhtr  will;  prescMitation  of  key  State  liscal  capacity  and  elfort 
measurements. 

The  third  and  simplest  approach  to  fiscal  capacity  uieasun^nient  focuses 
on  the  aliility  of  the  petflf  of  a  Stale.  railH-r  than  the  government,  to  sup* 
port  public  8i'r\ices.  Personal  income,  wiihin  certain  liniitaiions,  providers 
an  approximate  measure  of  the  capacity  of  State  n*sidents  to  p;iy  taxes. 
Althcnmh  taxi^  an*  mainly  derivtxl  from  income,  individual  income  earn* 
in6[s  are  l>y  no  means  the  only  (or  even  the  principal)  source  of  State  and 
local  taxes.  Under  existinc;  State  and  local  tax  laws,  liusiness  transactions, 
certain  raw  and  manufactured  products,  and  corporate  income  also  pro* 
vide  major  tax  hasi-s.  However,  if  it  is  intended  to  determine  the  ability  of 
residenh  of  a  State  to  pay  State  taxes  from  their  immediale  rarmngs^  then  per 
capita  income  provides  an  approximate  measurement  of  this  capacity.^ 
(Note  the  limitation  to  taxes  of  resident  citizens  as  opposed  to  those  of 
coqM>rati(ms,  nonresident  tourists,  and  mineral  resources.)  Only  State  taxes, 
which  closely  relate  revenue*raisini(  capability  to  personal  income,  should 
l)e  considered.  Because  the  main  impact  of  the  property  tax  is  local,  it  is 
not  included.  Finally,  only  inunediate  earmngs^  as  opposed  to  savings  and 
real  estate  holdings,  are  interpreted  as  Uini;  readily  available  for  tax 
payment. 

Tax  effort  based  on  a  per  capita  income  measurement  of  capacity  is 
considered  a  realistic  assessment  or  index  of  the  immediate  contribution 
residents  make  in  paying  certain  State  taxes  directly  from  earned  income, 
not  from  savings  or  invested  wealth.  An  important  use  for  such  an  index 
might  1)0  the  proportioning  of  Federal  aid  to  States  if  such  aid  is  to  l)e 
allocated  according  to  the  immediate  personal  burden  which  citizens  of  a 
State  themselves  sustain  in  supporting  public  services. 

The  ''Representative  Tax  System*' 

The  Advisory  Clommission  on  Intergov-ernmental  Relations  first  pub* 
lished  a  report  dealing  with  ways  to  quantify  the  relative  financing  capabil- 
ity and  effort  of  States  and  their  local  gox  ernments  in  1962.  An  al^stract  of 
some  portions  of  the  Commission's  1971  report  Meaming  the  Fiscal  Capacity 
and  Effort  uf  State  and  Local  Areas^  IS  Drew'n  X\  d  here* 


A  more  valid  measure  of  the  ability  of  residents  to  pay  State  taxes  would  be  net 
personal  income  per  capiu  equal  to  total  personal  income^  less  a  minimum  expenditure 
for  basic  consumption  or  cost  of  living. 

^  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations*  Measuring  the  Fiscal  Capacity 
and  Effort  oj  State  and  Local  Aftas^  U.S.  Government  Pk^inting  Ofiice»  Washington^  D.C» 
1971. 
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The  two  fiscal  mca»un'inetU8  nnployi-d  arc  dcBncd  as  Tollows:  Fiscal 
eapmty  is  a  measurement  of  the  ahihtv  of  qowrnnieiits  to  obtain  nwurces 
for  public  purposes: /fira/  effort  is  a  measun^nent  o{  achia^ement  of  how  much 
of  this  capacity  Kmrrnments  actually  use.  It  is  important  to  note  that  fiscal 
capacity  involws  the  financint;  capability  of  governmmts  of  which  the 
economic  welMx*inij  of  local  residents  is  only  a  contrilmtint?  factor.  Thus, 
while  there  is  Reneral  similarity  in  the  tax  capacity  of  various  States, 
whether  f(aun;i*d  by  rt*sident  personal  income  or  by  the  yield  of  a  **repre- 
sentative  tax  system/'  some  sul)stantial  diflerences  occur  in  individual 
States.  With  n^^ard  lo  fiscal  effort,  what  is  sou^ht  is  a  measurement  of 
gomnmenl  me  of  its  potential  financini;  capacity*  rather  than  a  comparison 
uf  the  burden  assumed  by  the  people.  .\s  in  the  case  of  capacity,  the  Iwx)  arc 
likely  to  lie  irlated;  there  are,  however,  exceptions.  Some  taxes  can  be 
shifted  from  residents  who  normally  pay  them  to  someone  else.  For  ex- 
ample, an  area  with  a  larite  volume  of  tourist  trade  may,  through  sales 
taxes,  force  nonresident  visitors  to  assume  a  considerable  fraction  of  the 
financing  of  public  ser\  ices.  In  such  an  area  there  might  lie  a  comparatively 
high  measure  of  n  l;iti\e  revenue  effort  by  the  local  government,  even 
thouijh— liecause  of  the  sales  tax  paid  by  tourists— the  tax  burden  of  local 
n*sidents  is  average  or  even  low. 

Because  of  the  marked  variations  in  the  ways  that  States  share  responsibil- 
ity with  their  local  gowrnments  for  providing  and  financing  public  services, 
the  capacity  and  effort  measures  most  frequently  employed  are  those 
reflecting  a  composite  of  Ixjth  krvels  of  gowrnment.  In  public  support  ot 
higher  education,  however,  the  dominant  role  of  State  governments  re- 
quires separate  State  and  local  government  fiscal  measures.  (Such  separate 
measurements  are  presented  in  tables  XIII-4  and  Xni«5.) 

The  Advisory  Commission's  1971  report  is  concerned  with  State  and 
local  governments*  **general  revenue  from  own  sources/'  In  addition  to 
tax  revenue,  the  following  are  included:  fees  collected  for  such  govern- 
mental services  as  college  tuition  and  public  hospital  charges;  interest 
earned  on  go\-ernment  financial  assets:  and  other  miscellaneous  nontax 
revenues.  Ckillectively,  these  categories  supplied  nearly  one-quarter  of  the 
revenue  raised  by  State  and  local  governments  from  their  own  sources  in 
1966-67.  However,  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  fiscal  capacity  ol 
State  go\'emments  to  support  higher  education,  it  is  appropriate  to  con- 
sider only  tax  capacity  and  effort. 

Measuring  Tai  Capacity  and  Tai  Effort 

The  "representative  tax  system*'  methodology  involves  the  following: 
(I)  determining  for  each  of  the  various  kinds  of  State  and  local  taxes  a 
national  average  rate,  which,  if  applied  throughout  the  Nation,  would 
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Table  XI1I*5.— Memures  of  local  tat  capacity  and  cat  effort  for  States: 

1966-67 


Index  measures  (per  capita 
Per  capita  amounts      amounts  as  percent  of  U.S.  avtTaRcs) 


Tax  Tax  Tax  Tax  Relative 

State  capacity      revenue      capacity      rt*venue     lax  eflbrt* 


I'nitetl  States  

I4B 

14H 

luo 

Alab.iina  

U8 

17 

5ti 

Alask.i  

14."* 

ItK 

ya 

70 

72 

141 

140 

9.'i 

1(10 

112 

7ti 

17 

49 

191 

2:<0 

iw 

155 

120 

CUiloratlu    

1.V2 

174 

101 

iia 

115 

Connecticut  

17:« 

17a 

117 

12<» 

103 

D<*law.ire  

18:! 

71 

124 

49 

40 

Dtst.  of  Columbia. .  . . 

ir>r» 

iiri 

lOj 

78 

74« 

IiorKia   

IW 

I2ti 

lOfi 

85 

81 

HKI 

m 

74 

54 

73 

Hawaii 

ll».i 

112 

no 

7ti 

fi8 

Idaho  

l:M 

ltl<l 

ay 

74 

84 

Illinois  

172 

hJ 

lit; 

111 

97 

14) 

141 

117 

95 

99 

110 

114 

103 

Kansas  

lii;) 

I.VI 

110 

107 

98 

llti 

78 

45 

57 

LouiKi.in.i  

124 

74 

84 

50 

<iO 

111 

122 

75 

82 

110 

Mar>*land  

14B 

I4B 

too 

100 

100 

M  .iss.ichusetts  

1411 

1<I4 

95 

111 

119 

Michii^an   

1.V2 

11«J 

101 

94 

92 

114 
ir2 

170 

91 
()2 

115 
45 

127 
71 

Mississippi  

MissiHiri 

14{» 

128 

95 

at; 

91 

Montana  

lliil 

171 

108 

lib 

lOt'ft 

Nehr.isk.i .  . 

17:i 

17ti 

IIH 

119 

101 

NVv  Ilia  . 

22H 

IH2 

l.H 

121 

80 

New  Hampshire.  .  . 

irj 

lti4 

lOB 

HI 

104 

New  Jersey  

IfiH 

201 

107 

117 

129 

New  Mexico  

12-1 

fi.j 

84 

44 

52 

New  York               » . 

170 

241 

115 

164 

143 

North  Carolina 

112 

(i2 

7«i 

42 

55 

North  Dakota  

117 

141 

91 

97 

104 

Ohio  

14<l 

\m 

101 

95 

94 

151 

U2 

102 

fi2 

61 

Orei^on  

ITiH 

iri7 

107 

105 

IIJO 

Pennsylvaniii  

l:i2 

I2li 

89 

85 

96 

Rhode  Island  

12% 

I:i8 

84 

91 

no 

South  Carolina  

HO 

44 

54 

30 

55 

South  Dakota  

141 

180 

97 

122 

126 

Tennessee  

110 

70 

74 

Ji 

72 
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Table  XIII-5.— Mcamrai  of  local  ids  capacity  and  lai  effort  for  Sutet: 

I96M7— Ckintlnuea 


Indrx 

measures  (per  capita 

IVr  capita  amounu 

anutunts  ai  p«-n'rnt  of  I'.! 

^.  avcragt*!)) 

Tax 

I  ax 

1  ax 

1  ax 

K.ff*lcitivt* 

capacity 

rt-vt-nuf 

capacity 

revenue 

tax  eirurt' 

Trx.u. ,  

IVi 

llHi 

H«) 

72 

»(» 

I  tah    

I2«i 

I2:( 

K7 

Hi 

Vertttoiu  

114 

1:1*. 

77 

y| 

lItt 

Virginia  

I2H 

••7 

m 

litt 

7li 

WiishiiiKton . .  , 

I7i» 

7:\ 

i»2 

West  Virginia  

IU7 

•.r» 

72 

44 

i>l 

l;i^» 

14  ( 

>J4 

U7 

lot 

Wyoiiiiiig 

l«m 

m 

134 

llli 

87 

» Tan  rcvemir  an  a  prn  ent  ut  tat  rapArity. 

iTrr4titi^  all  nnnpmprnv  i^^r^  4«  "Sialr"  ami  jll  property  laxet  u  *'lwal." 

Xtuttt:  I'npuUiUinJ  daia  from  ihr  A«Ki«ur>'  CiimmiMiim  un  InirrKovrmmmial  ReUitont. 


have  pniduccd  the  same  total  amount  of  revenue  that  State  and  local 
governments  actually  obtained  from  a  particular  type  of  tax  in  1 966-67 
or  in  any  given  year:  (2)  estimating  by  State  the  potential  yield  of  each 
type  of  tax,  if  imposc^d  at  the  aforementioned  uniform  nationwide  rate; 
and  (3)  agjE;regating  the  potential  yield  amounts  for  each  State  in  order  to 
estimate  the  total  tax  capacity  of  a  given  State.  In  effect  this  procedure 
weights  each  tax  soura*  according  to  its  relative  nationwide  importance. 
For  example,  if  an  area  is  *Mverage/*  in  the  sense  thiit  its  economy  is  a 
microcosm  of  that  of  the  entire  Nation,  14.6  percent  of  its  estimated  tax 
capacity  would  t)e  attributable  to  State  general  sales  taxes,  39.8  to  local 
property  taxes,  B.l  percent  to  .State  individual  income  taxes,  5.6  percent 
to  State  ct>rporation  taxes,  etc.  The  fore(;oinjE;  are  the  proportions  of  all 
State  and  local  govrrninent  taxes  that  actually  came  from  these  sources  in 
1966-67. 

In  estimating  the  relative  tax  capacity  of  particular  areas,  a  nationwide 
average  ^'rate'*  for  each  tax  is  applied  to  local  tax  base  data.  The  tax  hase 
reprt^^nts  the  extent  of  activity  in  the  area  subject  to  the  tax.  For  example, 
the  tax  base  for  the  {(general  sales  tax  is  the  dollar  value  of  retail  sales  in  the 
area;  for  motor  fuel  tax,  the  volume  of  highway  fuel  consumption;  for 
utility  taxes,  nxeipts  from  electric,  i;as,  and  telephone  utilities;  for  individual 
income,  the  amount  of  taxable  income  in  various  income  classes;  for  local 
property  tax  on  farm  property,  the  value  of  farm  realty  and  selected  classes 
of  farm  personal  property,  etc.  The  most  difficult  part  of  measuring  tax 
capacity  is  determining  the  appropriate  tax  base,  one  reason  being  that 
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Tor  Miiiio  t.i\  c'(iiii|M»ii(*iils  nil  inluriiMiitiii  is  ;i\;iiKilitr  ih.it  will  stTVO  Iti 
(kMrriiiiiu*  U\\  lijsr  .iiikhiiik.  In  swvU  uwImh'vs,  a  sIjikMii  tir  prnxy  intM«;nn' 
nuist  III*  nsrd  tn  dtMrrniint*  Oiv  |Hit(Miti.il  li.ist'  lor  a  |Kir(irnljr  t.i\.  T\w 
rlinin*  nf  prnxy  liuM.^iirts  luis  U(*n<'r;illy  U't'ii  lusted  nii  x\tv  vtAUxtiw  juilu- 
infill  nl  llir  AtKiNoiA  ( ^oininiNsiiurs  sMlL  iMrki-d  l>y  (KiM  jiul 

liniili'd  lisiini*. 

Tnx  ('llorr'  is  ;ni  fxpnssinii  nf  ilir  |MTmu;iu<'  r('l;iiinn  UMwrtMi  :iriniil 
jinniniu  (if  t.ix  k'ncmiih'  ti^tjinrd  liy  *4o\(Tniii(Mns  lin  M^ifi  <i7)  ;nul  tliHr 
t4iN  (Mpjriiy.  ActnjI  Lix  n^xtMUit'  rnlhTM^d  ^•/W>  tntjl  tjx  (Mpiiriiy  iiiitinii- 
\vi(l(\  Since*  iIk'  nahniiwiih*  rllnri  iniMsnrt'  is  MMI  |M'nvni«  iho  rllori  nic:i« 
snrrs  for  wirinns  SLitrs  .icni.illy  iiidir.no  linw  dit^y  conipjn'  in  uix  rrvonuc 
pfrfnniMiK'r  widi  the'  njliniijl  j\riML*(\ 

State  (^omparirons 

As  (lrpi(*(fd  ill  u\}t\r  Si.in*  rm/  |ik\iI  unvrrnninit  t.ix  r^iptinty 

(rnlninn  1 1  in  llftiti  niimc^d  iVoiii  SjMt  \\rv  |M'rson  in  Xrv.id.i  tti  S20I 
|H'r  pi'iMiii  III  Mississippi*  ;i  span  nf  2.7-tii-l.  KruioiKil  intliirncos  tin* 
.ippjn'ni:  Fnnr  ol  xUv  liw  Srncs  widi  dio  *jiv.iMNt  t^ixinu  (Mpnliility  jro  in 
di('  \V(*si  (Dflju.in*  is  di('  rxtrpdon).  ;ind  thr  li\r  Stiitrs  «it  th(*  low  cml  of 
dir  utiut*  ^irt*  in  die*  Soiidi.  M  ho  djt.i  iiuhiMlr  s;rtMtor  v^irijlion  in  tcix 
cjpjc*ity  dun  in  \n'V  cjpiLi  |htmiii;iI  inroiiir  (colninn  3)»  uliidi  showed  a 
2.1-10-I  i.inuc  in  from  23  pfirnit  iihovr  thr  n:iunnal  ^ivrraur  in 

(tnmirrtitnii  ui  II  |M-rn-nl  Ik-IoW  the  national  avoraur  in  Mississippi  (|ht* 
rem  \  alurs  from  roliiinn  liK  As  cx|HTtr(K  most  hii^h-incoino  States  are 
aUive  avtT.iue  in  |)er  iMpit.i  tax  capaeity.  while  nuist  low-income  States 
are  Im-Iow  averaue.  Sneh.  luiwever,  is  not  always  the  case,  nor  an*  the  two 
rt*laii\e  nit^asnres  always  closely  inatchcHl:  in  21  States  the  variance  is  at 
le.isi  10  percent- 

A  host  of  factors  contrilmte  to  the  diveruence  lietwven  Hative  tax 
capacity  hastHl  on  the  "^'rt'prrsiMitative  t.ix  system**  as  opposc*d  to  Mnm 
li.ist*tl  on  iHTSwiuii  income.  If  mininu  and  tonrisni  aiv  ini|Mirtant  elements 
in  dit*  trfinoniy«  a  Stale  is  likely  to  exhiiiit  n*lativ(*ly  much  mon*  tax- 
raisinu  c.ipahility  tli.ni  u  sident  income  datti  wonhl  .suuue.st.  In  sneh  States, 
the  n'venue  potential  of  st^xtTaiice  taxes  (taxes  on  minerals  extracteil)  and 
of  certain  kinds  of  sales  taxes  will  In*  ureater  than  tin*  national  averaqe. 
l  or  example*  the  |Kitential  yield  of  anins(*ment  taxes  is  a  very  small  part 


Rrlated  I9t>l)-«i<l  data  art*  presentrd  in  table*  Xlll-ti.  Akhnn|;h  the  .Xtlvisury  (kim- 
tnission  on  Intrrffovrmm<*ntal  K(*lationA  study  prt^sents  summary  measuri^s  for  19(iB-ti9« 
It  drals  mainly  and  in  detail  with  data  fur  PNiimJ.  For  currrnt  and  prosp(Tti\r  policy- 
making purposeSi  it  obviously  would  be  desirable  to  have  up-to-date  measures  of  this 
kind  available  on  a  regular  basis. 
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udhv  n'vnnir  r«i|>jcity  o{  iikm  Sunc-^.  \t*\.icl;i«  lit>\vi  vt  i\  is  an  ov  t  |nioii  • 
and  (or  an  olivituis  hmmmi.  AIiIhmivIi  i\(*v«i(Li  n'sklt  nis  (miii  only  one- 
qnartcT  of  I  |MTcnii  of  .ill  |K*rsonal  iiu'oinc'  in  lUc  Naiion*  .j  |K*ivrn(  ofthr 
rniirr  roimirv*s  ainnstMiif-nt  «MiU'i|>riM»  iw«'i|>is  (js  rt*|M»rt(tl  l>y  ihr  Ccmisus 
t>r  Knsinrssi  is  rjrnc*(l  in  ihis  St,iu\  Sintil.nK\  *r«Ajs'  sUmv  of  naiior.al 
tit*\tTamv  iax«'iiiMi  is  m^vcmi  liints  thai  of  iis  irsi(h*nis*  pro|N>rtinii  of  all 
{xTsonal  incoinr  in  ilu*  Nation:  in  Louisiana,  tlir  ratio  is  aUuit  17-to-l; 
in  Wyoininu.  luMrly  20-to-l. 

Ahms  in  which  auriniltnn*  is  an  iin|)ortant  tTimoniir  Hciimit  an*  likrly 
to  U-  ivlativrly  U^ttcT  olf  from  tlu*  staiHl|H»iiit  oi  the*  pn^vailini;  Stated-local 
tax  systrin  than  irsidcMn  pcTsonal  incoinr  wcmiUI  indicate*,  l  lir  tXMsons 
an'  (I )  thr  important  role  of  the  pro|HM'ty  tax,  which  in  l1H>«>  t»7  supplied 
nearly  M)  jH'reent  of  all  tax-MKiixe  i-eveiine  «>f  State  and  I«kmI  uov«Tiinients 
an<i  acconiued  lor  a  corrcspondint;  wc*ii;lu  in  financiim  capahility:  and  (2) 
the  fact  that  nicKlrrn  auiicMihnre  is  capital-intensive  that  is,  it  involves 
more  pro|icrt\  investment  |MM'<!ollar  of  income  than  do  most  other  economic 
activities. 

''Relative  cllori."  al^i  shown  in  tahh*  Xlll-li  cohimn  7,  is  o.scd  to  ex- 
press, on  a  iH  iceniaye  l»asis.  tin'  relation  U'twren  tl»'  |M)tcntial  yield  of 
varions  tax  sonrC(\s  at  national  avcTaue  ratts  and  tax  anunmts  actually 
receiv«-d  hy  State  and  lt>cal  ut>vermncnts  from  corn\spondinu  .sources  in 
IIHiti  h7.-*  I  hcTc  is  a  ranue  of  I  M-to-l  in  n'lative  tax  elfon  (138/71), 
from  3H  |wTceut  aUive  the  national  averau*'  in  New  Y«>rk  l«)  |XTcent 
Inflow  in  Nevada.  Keuional  patterns  are  far  less  evident  fur  tax  etfort  than 
they  are  for  Capacity.  I  he  States  near  the  lop  and  the  iKntoiii  of  the  tax- 
etfort  sjK'ctrnm  are  widely  scattered  uecvqraphically. 

Relative  cllori  varies  amoni*  States  to  a  far  umiter  extent  for  particular 
ty|ies  or  uroupiims  of  taxes  than  for  the  coni|K)site  of  all  taxes.  Such  a 
variance  is  ti>  Ih'  ex|KTted.  of  cmirse,  since  .'^articular  taxes  repn'sent  alter- 
natives of  one  kind  or  anothcT;  lieavy  telianre  on  ciTtain  taxes  will  |KTniit« 
and  is  usually  associated  with,  little  or  no  reliance  on  others.  The  widely 
diUeriiiu  n  liaiiic*  on  prt>|HTty  taxation  on  the  revenue  striictun'  of  particu- 
lar States  is  a  case  in  |KMin.  While  the  extreme  interstate  ran^e  in  relative 
total  tax  efluit  ;s  I.M-to-l,  the  n'lative-<'frort  rani?e  for  pniperty  taxes  is 
far  liroader:  4.2*lo-l  or  frtMU  :^^  |HTeem  ahove  the  national  average  in 
Minnesota  to  slightly  nuire  than  one-third  of  the  national  average  in 
Alabama.  Of  the  Hi  States  in  the  Smith,  all  except  one  (Marviatid)  make 
iK'hivv-averatxe  use  u(  their  pro|HTty  tax  capacity^  and  V2  of  the  16  show  a 
lower  effort  index  for  pro|KTty  taxes  than  any  other  State  siive  New  Mexico, 
Needless  to  say,  '*nndernsaue''  of  the  pro|)erty  tax  in  the  South  tends  to  lie 
oifset  hy  alK)ve-averai;e  use  of  various  other  revenue  sources. 

"  KrIatcU  l!ltiH-«i9  data  appear  in  table  Xlllui, 
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Search  for  New  State  Tai  Revenue 

For  a  ciccisioninakor  to  know  that  in  a  ucnoral  way  his  State  is  '^fxior'' 
in  tax  capacity  is  not  particularly  hclpriiL  On  the  other  hand  it  should 
U-  helpful  if  he  umlerstands  that  the  n-jative  rapacity  of  his  Stale  is  nuich 
stronuer  in  one  ty|x-  of  taxation  than  in  another.  The  Advisory  Conunis- 
sion's  ret>i>rt  includes  fiscal  nieasiurs  that  can  In*  useful  not  only  in  ascertain- 
inu  the  dei^rtr  t(»  which  the  various  ty|M-s  of  tax  capaciti(*s  are  lieinu  utiliared 
hut  alst)  in  pnn  idint?  a  framework  for  comparisons  with  neit<hlMirini{  States. 
Tahle  XIII-7.  prepared  hy  the  .\dvisi>ry  Clonuuission.  is  particularly  use- 
ful to  anyone  desirinu:  to  estimate  which  tax  sources  would  hrinv;  in  the 
greatest  amount  of  revenue  if  existinc;  State  tax  rates  were  raised  to  the 
national  averai^e  level. 

For  each  State,  table  XIII-7  shows  tin*  followtnu: 

(I)  iV^nrntai*!'  incn*asc*  an  total  tax  rrvt-nue  that  would  have  rrsult(*d  if  all  •'under- 
utili/t*U**  I4H  sources  had  l>rrn  raisrd  to  ihe  nadonal  a\*eraffc  Iwl  (without  reduring 
ratt*<i  for  other  taxcn  at  or  above*  the  national  av(*rag(*  rate): 

(Jt)  Numhrr  of  separate*  ''underutiliz(*d''  sources; 

( 0  Major  tax  (•lasM*s  that  appear  as  part  of  the  ''undcTutiliird*'  group;  and 

(4)  'IVu  type's  tit  tax(*«  thai  would  yield  the  most  additional  rc^Tnuc  if  national 
average  rate's  were  U8c*d. 

*'l'nuM  d  tax  capacity*'  means  tiie  net  amotmt  of  additional  revenue 
that  a  State  could  raise  if  it  utilized  a//  of  its  fMHcntial  tax  resources  at 
the  national  a\*era^e  rate.  I'here  is  no  such  netting  of  pluses  and  minuses 
in  tahle  XIII-7;  rather«  a  .summation  of  the  minuses^  an  examination 
of  tmly  those  sources  in  which  the  eflbrt  ratio  is  lielow  ItX).  Tax  sources 
representative  of  effort  ratios  alxjve  the  national  averai»e  an*  disregarded. 

For  the  same  rt^ason,  the  information  provided  in  tahle  XI 1 1*7  neither 
indicates  which  State  is  *Mryinu  hardcT**  (overall  tax  effort  measunmientF 
provide  this  information)  nor  su^^ests  that  ewry  State  should  use  each 
tax  Ikisi*  at  the  national  averat^e  tax  rate  level.  It  is  an  illustration  of  how 
detailed  comparative  -.l.aia  tnay  Ik*  ust*d  hy  dec!£::*.;2unalcers  in  duir  search 
for  revenue. 

For  all  States^  actual  ta?;  revenue  in  1966-67  would  have  lieen  21  pcTcent 
higher  if  each  State  had  used  IOU*percent  effort  in  those  particular  sources 
in  which  effort  was  Inflow  the  national  averac^e.  Of  that  potential  21  piTcent 
increase*  in  tax  revenue,  alxnit  two*thirds  would  haw  come  from  more 
intensive  use  of  existint;  taxes  and  one*third  from  an  initiation  of  new 
taxes.  Predictably,  general  sales  taxes  and  income  tax(*s  would  have 
provided  most  of  the  additional  tax  revenue. 

In  general,  Staters  that  could  add  the  largest  relatix'c  amount  of  funds 
hy  further  exploitation  of  certain  tax  sources  are  also  the  States  with  the 
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lowest  overall  tax  efluit  ratios.  Thus,  of  thv  lU  States  with  the  hii^hest 
revenue-potential  |K*rcenta«e  in  table  XI 1 1*7,  seven  are  in  the  lowest 
fifth  of  all  States  in  terms  of  n^atiw  total  tax  effort.  The  picture  at  the 
other  end  of  the  siMXtruni  is  similar:  t)f  the  10  States  that  have  relattwiy 
the  least  to  uain  fniiu  inon*  use  of  ''underutili/ecr'  tax  simrces,  ei^ht  are 
ainonit  the  top  10  totaln^fTort  Statics.  This  qeneral  pattern,  however,  is 
not  alwa>*s  the  case.  Delaware,  f%)r  example,  has  the  largest  potential 
re\rnue  percentaue.  yet  has  an  overall  tax  eHbrt  that  is  higher  than  that 
of  14  other  Static. 

In  four  States*  only  one  of  the  eii^ht  major  tax  soura^s  is  utilized  at  a 
suhnoruial  level.  In  two  of  tht^st*  States  the  picture  is  especially  dbmal, 
inasnmch  as  the  total  tax-effort  ratios  an*  already  far  al>ow  awrage: 
121  percent  in  Massachusetts  and  I3»  percent  in  New  York.  The  prospects 
are  much  liriuhter  elsewhen% 

Then*  are  ihrvv  States  (New  Mexico,  Nevada,  and  Oklahoma)  in  which 
seven  of  the  eiu[ht  major  sources  are  open  to  further  utilization.  In  Texas 
all  eight  major  classi  s  are  available.  In  three  of  these  four  States,  the 
rani^e  of  choiet^s  is  made  more  attractiw  by  the  fact  that  their  overall 
tax  effort  index  is  weil  U^low  the  national  awrage. 

Interstate  differences  in  the  numlx'r  of  tax  classes  available  for  further 
use  are  sii^nificant.  Two  States  have  16  to  20  options;  at  the  other  extreme, 
one  State  has  only  seven.  Even  though  the  relative  amounts  available 
from  these  sources  var>\  a  wider  range  choices  is  more  welcome  than  a 
narrow  range. 

''Business  Taxes''  and  ''Personal  Taxes'' 

In  table  XIII-8.  prepared  by  the  Advisory  Commission,  certain  taxes 
are  grouped  under  two  headings:  **business  taxes''  and  "personal  taxes/' 
Although  three^uarters  of  all  business  taxes  are  collecti*d  l>y  local  govern- 
ments in  the  form  of  property  taxes,  any  significant  policy  decisions  aliout 
these  groupings  are      *  '  to  l)c  made  at  the  State  level. 

One  reason  for  gi  ,  ng  taxes  under  these  headings  is  related  to  in- 
dustrial development.  State  and  local  govt-rnments  use  tax  incentives 
to  attract  new  industry.  Another  reason  for  the  Hi\LIoa  is  "tax  burden.*' 
Taxes  on  business  --a  corporate  income  tax  or  a  local  property  tax  on  a 
factory  for  example—arc  more  likely  to  l)e  shifted  l)eyond  State  or  local 
liorders  than  are  personal  taxes.  Economists  estimate  that  part  of  a  business 
tax  may  Ix!  paid  by  shareholders  (lower  profits),  part  by  employees  (lower 
wages  and  fewer  jolis),  and  part  by  consumers  (higher  prices).  Thus, 
Chevrolet  purchasers  in  Des  Moines  may  l)e  contributing  to  the  cost  of  a 
school  in  St.  Louis  (where  a  ChevTolet  assembly  plant  is  located  and  where 
It  pays  property  taxes). 
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Low  business  taxes  ailraci  indusiry;  hiRh  Inisincss  taxes,  on  the  other 
hand,  shift  the  final  payment  of  taxes  to  other  parts  of  the  country.  De- 
pending on  which  outcome  is  more  desired,  a  State  may  decide  to  increase 
or  decrease  business  taxes. 


SAVINGS  THROUGH  IMPROVED 
MANAGEMENT  AND  ECONOMIES 

Financial  problems  can  lie  eased  by  seekinj;  additional  revenue  or 
making  do  with  existing  funds.  During  the  prosperous  sixties,  public  and 
private  monetary  support  provided  the  amount  required  l>y  colleges  and 
universities.  Such  has  not  lieen  the  case  in  the  1970*8.  One  reason  is  the 
strong  feeling  among  corporate  donors,  legislators,  alumni,  and  the  public 
that  institutions  of  higher  education  are  not  using  their  resources  as  effec* 
tively  as  they  could.  Furthermore,  the  lielief  is  growing  that  less  costly 
techniqnt*s  can  accomplish  desired  educational  goals.  Thus  higher  educa* 
tion  is  faced  with  obtaining  '*moi*c  for  less''  through  Ijetter  management 
of  resources  and  greater  economy  of  operation. 

In  the  broadest  sense,  sound  management  to  improve  efficiency  includes  * 
designing  an  educational  program  that  the  institution  is  qualified  to  offer, 
establishing  Ix-tter  internal  organization,  recruiting  quality  staff",  planning 
to  achieve  objectives,  and  budgeting  to  match  available  income.  Institu- 
tional management,  while  certainly  important,  is  licyond  the  limits  of 
this  volume.  What  will  lie  discussed  are  those  aspects  of  management 
specifically  intended  to  eliminate  waste  and  achieve  greater  productivity. 

Resources  are  most  efficiently  used  when  equal  returns  are  obtained 
from  every  marginal  increment  of  resources  spent,  thereby  maximizing 
total  returns  less  total  costs.  For  different  institutions,  the  search  for 
efficiency  will  mean  the  use  of  different  tactics.^  In  some  instances,  more 
money  rather  than  less  will  need  to  l)e  spent  to  make  operations  efficient. 
For  the  most  affluent  colleges,  economy  measures  may  simply  mean 
'lightening  the  lielt'*  and/or  eliminating  "extras.''  For  others,  greater 
efficiency  will  require  fundamental  changes  in  operation.  Yet,  regardless 
of  financial  strength,  the  intent  of  management  will  remain  the  same: 
to  avoid  waste,  to  increase  productivity,  and  to  maintain  quality. 

Obviously  waste  can  never  lie  sanctioned.  Even  the  most  prestigious 
institutions  should  rec(^nize  that  extravagance  (a  "lush  curriculum" 


<o  For  a  diicuttion  of  efficiency  and  how  it  can  be  improved,  ice  Howard  R.  Bo%ven, 
"Can  Higher  Education  Brcome  More  Efficient?**  Edtuatiwd  Rtand^  Summer  1972, 
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for  example)  as  inimical  to  lon^-run  interests.  Experimentation,  innovation^ 
and  reform  must  Ik*  continually  fostered,  not  only  to  increase  productivity 
but  also  to  serve  as  a  tonic  for  institutional  growth  and  development. 
Finally,  no  matter  limv  sul>stantial  the  **savins8/'  cost  reduction  at  the 
ex|K'nse  of  desired  quality  and  morale  are  counterproductive.  Drastically 
shortening;  lil)rar>-  hours  to  cut  expenses,  for  example,  is  hardly  conducive 
to  quality  education. 

Institutional  efforts  to  cut  costs  and  avoid  waste  generally  meet  with 
little  serious  opposition  as  long  as  they  are  confined  to  support  functions — 
e.g.,  to  general  administration,  student  ser\ices,  and  auxiliary  enterprises. 
A  review  of  cost-cutting  possibilities,  howevrr,  suggests  that  changes  in 
the  educational  process  itself  offer  the  greatest  potential  for  savings. 
Such  changes"-experimentation  and  innmation  in  academic  programs, 
in  instructional  techniques,  and  in  the  relationship  of  the  student  to 
the  institution  -  involve  basic  educational  philosophy  and  practice; 
moreover,  they  alter  |K»rscmal  habits  and  performance  and  the  way  people 
in  an  organization  relate  to  one  another.  Consequently,  they  are  subject 
to  ail  of  the  forces  that  make  change  difficult.  And,  according  to  many 
researchers,  the  iiniv«'rsity,  of  all  organizations,  is  the  most  resistant  to 
chcmge.  C'.ollegi*s  and  universities  usually  attach  far  less  importance  to 
sound  management  than  do  profit-making  business  enterprises.  Thus 
the  traditional  n^action  by  many  college  administrators  to  deficit  operations 
has  Ix-rn  to  turn  to  new  sources  of  income  rather  than  to  improve  opera* 
tional  ellicitncy.  For  the  college  president,  furthering  the  educational 
objectives  of  the  institution  (while  assuming  that  rex-enues  will  increase) 
is  primar>';  as  a  ri^ult,  little  thought  is  given  to  increasing  institutional 
efficiency. 

Other  handicaps  experienced  by  colleges  and  universities  desiring  to 
effect  institutional  economy  have  been  reported  by  Virginia  Smith. 

1 .  Thr  nerally  held  notion  is  that  institutions  which  have  the  highest  resource  input 
per  student  are  the  highest  quality  institutions.  In  higher  education  we  suffer  from  an 
inability  to  And  suitable  yardsticks  for  determining  quality.  Goals  have  not  yet  been 
clearly  defined;  therefore,  measures  for  ascertaining  the  extent  to  which  goals  have  or 
have  not  been  reached  are  lacking.  In  the  absence  of  well-defined  goals  and  measures, 
the  tendency  is  to  assume  that  high*input  institutions  must  be  better  md  that  any 
reduction  in  per  student  cost  may  actually  bring  a  reduction  in  quality. 

2.  Perhaps  an  even  greater  deterrent  to  the  introduction  of  more  efficient  educa- 
tional  processes  is  the  feeling  that  attention  to  costs  is  somehow  not  respectable.  Only 
rarely  ha\-c  imtituUunal  task  forces  charged  with  the  tadc  of  instituUonal  self*study 
included  any  focus  on  the  costs  of  the  proposed  reforms.  Commonly  it  is  felt  that 
proposals  for  reforms  should  not  stem  from  reasons  of  economy;  educational  policy 
should  be  the  sole  motivating  force. 

3.  Most  tenured  and  senior  faculty  in  universities  arc  committed  to  the  university 
setting  because  of  their  interests  in  research.  The  training  received  by  prospective 
university  faculty  does  liule  to  stimulate  their  interest  in  the  educational  process  as 
such.  Without  either  a  primary  commitment  to  teaching  or  a  background  of  expertise 
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or  intfrc9t  in  tlir  prtirrss,  many  iiiniilirnt  f»f  the  uiiivc^rsity  ftculty,  althouRh  certainly 
not  all  niCHibcrs*  have  uiulerst.mdatily  rnKaK<-d  in  Itttle  activity  to  inipro\T  the 
educational  process. 

4.  E\miffaculiy  members  were  to  become  interested  m  the  fela»\o  oosts  of  various 
educational  processes^  certain  fu.  ther  impediments  are  inherent  in  administration  in  a 
university  or  college  and  in  the  InidKetinRf  proce»s.  Program  de>elopment  is  often 
sharply  separated  from  administrative  responsibility  for  secunni^  revenues  for  the  final 
budget  de\Tloped.  As  a  result,  at  tlie  prinuuy  unit  level,  budn^t  construction  rarely 
involves  any  total  ,iu  ih/sis  of  the  costs  of  the  proffram:  rather,  the  budget  is  simply  a 
statement  of  jusitification  fur  additional  requirements.'^ 

Despite  the  resistance  to  chani?t\  it  is  an  inescapable  fact,  whether 
palatahle  or  not,  that  colleges  and  universities,  if  they  are  ultimately  to 
solve  their  financial  problems  tnust  direct  icnrater  attention  to  more 
efficient  opt  rating  procedures.  The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  summarise 
some  of  the  specific  ways  in  which  the  principles  of  sound  management 
may  Im'  used  by  higner  education  to  save  money  and  increase  productivity. 
What  follows  Is  a  discussion  of  the  immediate  response  liy  colleges  to 
financial  dilltculties,  the  more  comprehensive  and  permanent  reactions, 
and,  finally,  adjustments  in  the  educational  process  itself.  The  topics  are 
as  follows:  imtnediate  alternatives^  modification  of  supporting  activities, 
institutional  size  and  plant  use,  guidelines  for  management  and  planning^ 
and  improvement  of  educational  productivity.  The  sources  for  the  recom- 
mendations are  authors'*^  whose  publications  contain  a  comprehensive 
treatment  of  the  subject. 


Immediate  Alternatives 

Faced  with  financial  adversity,  the  immediate  response  by  many  college 
administrators  is  to  tolerate  deficit  spending  in  the  hope  that  the  difficulty 
is  only  temporary.  If  the  problem  persists,  the  initial  adjustments  they 
make  are  usually  those  that  cause  the  least  interference  with  institutional 
programs  and  activities.  By  refusing  to  accept  new  obligations  and  by 
canceling  or  scaling  down  future  plans,  administrators  believe  that  existing 
patterns  will  not  l)e  radically  affected. 


Virginia  B.  Smith,  ''More  for  Leu:  A  New  IViority,*'  in  Universal  Highn  Edutaiion: 
Costs  and  Btnffitt,  op.  cit.,  Washington,  D.  C,  1971,  pp.  137-39. 

Nfost  notable,  in  this  instance:  Seymour  E.  Harris,  *'Pinatidiig  Higher  Education: 
.\n  Overview,**  in  The  Economics  and  Financing  of  ttigher  Education  in  the  United  States^ 
op.  cit.,  pp.  485-505;  Seymour  E.  Harris,  Hightt  Education:  Resources  and  Finance^  McGraw- 
HUI  Book  Co.,  New  York,  1962,  pp.  5U1-6J3;  and  H.  J.  Heneman,  ^'Opportunities  for 
Improved  Management  in  Higher  Education,**  in  Financing  Highn  EAication  lOGO-'JO^ 
ed.  by  Dexter  Keezer,  McGraw-HUl  Book  Co.,  New  York,  1959,  pp.  1 18-37. 
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Neither  deficit  spendini;  nor  cutiiiiR  Imck  on  dexTlopment  plans,  how* 
ever,  will  be  sufficient  to  ward  off  for  any  length  of  time  financial  losses 
caused  by  a  fundamental  imbalance  between  basic  income  and  expendi- 
tures. Temporary  measures  offer  only  a  brief  respite;  more  durable  remedies 
are,  as  a  rule,  required. 

Modlflcatloii  of  Supporting  Activities 

To  combat  continuing  financial  pressure,  colleges  turn  first  to  those 
adjustments  that  are  the  least  disruptive  and  that  do  not  directly  concern 
the  instructional  program.  Reductions  and  modifications  in  services  not 
central  to  the  academic  prograi  can  generally  be  ..ccomplbhed  without 
sacrificing  either  academic  quality  or  institutional  morale.  And  pruning 
nonessential  activities  to  conserve  scarce  resources  for  more  important 
uses  provides  a  basin  for  an  extended  list  of  savings.  The  Academy  for 
Educational  Development  has  recently  published  a  list  of  ways  in  which 
colleges  and  universities  are  saving  money.  It  includes  nearly  150  changes 
in  practice  in  such  nonacademic  areas  as  personnel  management,  ad- 
ministration,  maintenance  and  security,  office  expenses,  purchasing, 
equipment  rental  and  leasing,  travel  and  meeting  expenses,  food  services, 
and  librar>  administration.^^  Examples  include  the  following:  eliminating 
the  use  of  temporary  personnel,  reducing  the  number  of  secretaries  and 
clerks,  reducing  the  numlier  of  athletic  scholarships,  automating  certain 
routine  tasks,  controlling  the  individual  portions  of  food  served,  eliminating 
all  overtime,  discontinuing  maid  ser%nce  in  dormitories,  deferring  a  tree- 
care  program,  postponing  publication  of  a  new  catalog,  and  renting  or 
buying  less  expcasive  copying  equipment.  The  entire  list  cannot  be  dupli- 
cated here,  but  the  basis  for  the  economy  measures  is  obvious:  Can  money 
l)e  saved  on  a  given  activity,  service,  or  item  without  negative  consequences? 

The  types  of  changes  that  institutions  are  attempting  to  implement 
are  indicated  l>y  the  type  of  actions  l)eing  taken;  namely,  actions  to  elimi- 
nate, reduce,  defer,  replace,  simplify,  modify,  combine  or  consolidate, 
stretch,  automate,  computerize,  etc.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  these  and 
other  kinds  of  dollar  savings  can  convey  a  sense  of  automatic  benefit 
which  may  l)e  misleading;  they  can  even  produce  undesirable  consequences. 
Efficiency  measures  adopted  too  quickly  may  lead  to  wasteful  use  of  human 
resources,  to  increased  future  expenditures,  and  to  negative  social  con- 
sequences. To  be  valid,  an  eflficiency  measure  must  result  in  less  costly 
operations  without  producing  serious  negative  effects. 


» ''148  Ways  Collegct  and  Univerritict  Are  Meeting  the  Financial  Pinch,**  Manage- 
ment Division,  Academy  for  Educational  Development,  New  York,  n«d. 
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Institutiofful  Size  and  Plant  Use 

The  high  cost  of  niodrrn  construction  demands  that  full  utilization  Ixr 
made  of  exbting  facilities  and  that  planning  new  facilities  lie  highly 
scientific.  Although  academic  requirements  must  enter  into  any  discussion 
of  plant  use,  such  physical  aspcTts  as  economies  of  scale^  year-round 
operation,  and  excess  capacity  are  of  critical  importance.  An  additional 
consideration,  while  not  as  vital,  is  thi*  oliv  ious  saving  that  can  accrue  hy 
not  constructing  buildings  for  which  there  is  little  or  no  need  or  facilities 
for  which  there  is  not  a  gn^at  demand. 

Economies  of  scale.— Chrr  iM)  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the 
United  States  enroll  fewrr  than  -iOO  students,  and  255  enroll  less  than  200 
(fall  1971).  While  many  small  institutions,  liecause  of  their  limited  cur- 
riculum, minimal  student  ser\ici*8,  and  restrictive  budgets,  can  function 
on  a  rela(i\ely  low  income,  they  do  not  necessarily  operate  efficiently. 
Pres  ided  |iroc:ram  scope  and  quality  remain  reasonably  consr^^nn  there  is 
little  doubt  that  some  economies  of  scale  do  exist  as  in8titutioi3^  increase 
their  enrollments.^  In  a  study  limited  to  public  4-year  collegia  \Axh 
similar  objectives  and  optTating  policies,  in  one  State  system  there  is 
evidence  that  institutions  with  larger  enrollments  operate  at  a  lower 
cost.'^*^  (Further  discussion  of  economies  of  scale,  together  with  the  larger 
issue  of  coherence  as  it  is  affected  by  size,  is  presi*nted  in  chapter  VL) 

Despite  the  fact  that  most  small  institutions  could  prol>al>ly  operate 
more  efliciently  with  larger  enrollments,  the  |)ossible  erosion  of  institu- 
tional  style  and  educational  philosophy  deters  most  of  these  colleges  from 
acti\-ely  seeking  more  students.  Many  small  colleges  are  technical  or 
sp(*ciaUpurp()se  institutions;  therefore,  they  simply  cannot  sul)stantially 
incriMse  enrollment  without  expanding  the  curriculum  and  thereliy  altering 
their  mission.  And  e\x'n  those  institution*:  willing  to  incn*ase  enrollment 
may  not  Ik*  able  to  compt^te  successfully  for  more  students  Ijecause  their 
tuition  is  high  and  their  curriculum  limited. 

AI)out  the  only  valid  conclusion  regarding  economies  of  scale  is  that 
pi*r  student  investment  dep€*nds  principally  on  educational  program  and 
quality,  mi  on  institutional  size.  An  institution  may,  however,  b  '  delil)erate 
intent,  encourage  limited  enrollment  growih  so  as  to  l)enefit  from  some 


^  Economies  of  scalr  are  usually  obscured  by  %'ariationfl  in  expenditures  due  to 
differences  among  institutions  in  prr^am  scope  and  quality  and  to  changes  in  these 
factors  as  enrollment  f(ro%v'8.  These  inconsisti^ncies  make  comparisons  of  unit  costs  vis- 
a-vis  enrollment  among  institutions  with  different  or  changing  academic  prc^rams 
meaningless. 

•»  Meeting  the  Entollment  Demand  for  Public  tUfthfr  Education  in  California  Through  1977: 
The  Seed  for  Additional  Colleges  and  Campuses^  Coordinating  Council  for  Higher  Education, 
Sacramento,  1969,  appendix  D. 
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economies  of  scale  without  seriously  altering  its  liasic  mission  and  operating 
style. 

In  concluding  this  brief  discussion  on  economies  of  scale,  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  related  question  o( pricing.  Economists  are  frequently 
tempted  to  design  a  model  educational  enterprise  that  can  lie  used  tOw 
identify  the  price  (tuition  and  fees)  of  serx  ices  and  the  level  of  enrollment  \ 
at  which  marginal  costs  and  marginal  revenues  are  equal,  thus  maximizing  \ 
net  revenue  ("profit'').  The  greatest  diiliculty  b  that  of  determining  the  \ 
demand  that  may  confront  a  given  college  at  a  given  time— i.e.,  the 
relationship  l)etween  student  enrollment  level  and  tuition  charjjid?%In-  y 
Stitutional  size  and  tuition  are,  of  course,  established  pcim^rify  on  *e  / 
basb  of  educational  and  social  factors,  not  on  the  basis  of  economick--^ 
Even  though  the  noneconomic  factors  cannot  l)e  quantified  and  must 
therefore  lie  largely  ignored,  iH(tiniatcs  of  demand  and  profit  maximizing 
models  arc  usi'ful  in  that  they  suggest  the  economic  implications  of  decisions 
n^ji^arding  tuition  and  size.  .Such  iniplicaiions  must  of  course  l)e  seriously 
considered  by  colleges  in  financial  difliculty.  For  those  wishing  to  pursue 
this  topic  further,  recent  studies  an'  available.'* 

Excess  capacitv.  -\lany  contend  that  classrooms  are  underutilized,  and 
they  are  probably  right.  Yet  equating  efficient  plant  ust*  exclusively  with 
classroom  occupancy  rates  is  unMumd;  it  faib  to  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  more  than  80  pt  rcent  of  the  space  at  universities  and  4.year 
colleges  is  not  designed  for  scheduled  occupancy.  Included  in  the  non- 
scheduled  occupancy  category  art*  libraries,  study  areas,  research  laliora- 
tories*  the  Inwk  store  and  student  union,  residential  halls,  offices,  etc. 
More  elTioient  use  of  such  space  cannot  Ik*  achiewd  by  revising  the  cur- 
riculum or  extending  the  instructional  day,  but  only  by  eliminating  or 
modifying  costly  equipment  and  furnishings  and  by  designing  and  locating 
new  facilities  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  si*rw  multipurpose  uses. 

Although  schc^duled  instructional  facilities  represent  less  than  20  percent 
of  the  space  on  4-year  college  campuses  (and  only  aliout  40  percent  at 
2-year  collegers),  the  pressure  to  save  money  and  the  apparent  ease  of 
increasing  scheduled  usage  have  centered  attention  on  the  classroom  and 
the  teaching  lal)oratory.  Ckrrtainly  sizable  economies  can  be  eflected  by 
increasing  the  number  of  classes  scheduled  and  by  a  lietter  matching  of 


w  See  Stephen  A.  Hoenack,  "Private  Demand  for  Higher  Education  In  California,'* 
in  The  Eemwnics  and  Fmaruing  of  Higher  Education,  op.  cit.,  pp.  375-95:  also  a  related 
publication  by  Hoenack  and  Paul  Feldmant  ••Private  Demand  for  Higher  Education 
in  the  United  Sutes,"  (Roearch  Paper  P-649).  tnsUtute  for  Defense  Aualytb»  Pkogram 
Analysis  Divirion,  Arlington,  Va.,  1969;  and  Ham  H.  Jenny,  "Pricing  and  Optimum 
Siie  in  a  Non*Ftofit  Institution:  The  University,'*  paper  presented  at  the  Annual 
Ckmvention,  American  Economics  Association,  Washington,  D.C.,  Dec.  27-30,  1967. 
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class  siasc-s  with  itioiii  scMliiiR  capacities.  Yet  ideal  classroom  utilization 
pos(*s  many  problems.  If  classes  are  scheduled  throuf^hout  the  day  and 
week,  attendance  may  decrease  during  the  afternoon  hours  and  on  Satur* 
days  liecause  students  prefer  not  only  morning  classes  but  also  a  Monday- 
thn>uti;h*Frtciay  schedule.  RnKid  srhi*dulinjQ[  nf  classes  throughout  the 
day  will,  howe\*er,  reduce  the  numlxT  of  courses  taught  at  a  given  time, 
thi*n*l)y  |)erinitting  students  greater  selectivity  in  choosing  courses. 

The  liest  way  to  impro\*e  classroom  utilization  is  to  match  class  sizes 
Ix^tter  w*ith  room  seating  capacities.  What  this  will  mean  in  most  instances 
is  larger  classes  (unless  existing  chissrooms  can  lie  sulidivided  and  teaching 
loads  increast-d)  with  an  attendant  potential  for  a  larger  student^faculty 
ratio*  Tlu-  potential  financial  gain  to  lie  derived  from  such  an  economy 
must  Ik-  considered  in  light  of  the  eflfect  on  Ixith  the  quality  of  teaching 
and  the  knowledge  acquired  by  students*  (These*  considerations  are  dis- 
cuRst^  later  in  tht*  chapter  under  the  topic  ^^Impro\*ement  of  Educational 
PriKluetivity."  A  thorough  analysis  of  methods  for  improving  space 
utilization  through  optimum  class  scheduling  and  lietter  ^'fit''  lietween 
class  sizes  and  room  capacities  is  presented  in  chapter  X.) 

Vear-mmft  operatton.  -Onv  popular  recommendation  for  achieving  lietter 
utilization  of  physical  facilities  is  the  adoption  by  colleges  and  universities 
of  some  form  of  year-round  operation.  However,  many  institutions  that 
have  adopted  year-round  calendars  report  that  other  adjustments  are 
n^quired  which  often  cannot  In*  eflfectiv-ely  made  w*ithout  undermining 
the  whole  effort.  In  ess(*nce,  neither  faculty  nor  students  ^  xrlcome  full-time 
sununer  academic  work,  and,  without  the  wholehearted  enthusiasm  of 
participants*  it  is  not  possible-  to  conduct  a  successful  summer  term.  For 
lietter  or  for  wors(%  the  lifestyles  of  faculty  and  students  are  geared  to  a 
9«month  academic  >var,  with  the  summer  r(*si*rved  for  jolis,  vacations^ 
sabbaticals,  etc.  Faculty  view  fourth-quarter  summer  work  as  "extra** 
employment,  and  not  all  choose  to  undertake  it.  Gi\*en  a  choice,  students 
prefer  not  to  attend  summer  sessions.  Thus  summer  enrollment  is  usually 
low«  and,  if  a  full  range  of  courses  is  offered,  high  unit  costs  are  the  result. 
If  the  numlier  of  course  offerings  is  reduced^  summer  attendance  is  even 
less  appi^aling  to  students. 

^ear-round  operation  may  take  the  form  of  the  semester-summer 
scission  plan,  the  quarter  plan,  or  the  trimester.  Approximately  1,780 
institutions  optTate  on  the  semester  system,  offering  two  17-week  semesters 
and  a  summer  session  of  from  8-to-l2  weeks.  Faculties  stress  that  the  main 
advantage  of  17  weeks  of  continuous  study  is  that  it  permits  students  to 
prolie  deeper  into  a  given  subject  and  allows  them  more  independent 
study,  reading,  writing,  etc.  The  principal  disadvantages,  it  is  claimedt 
are  the  disruption  of  continuity  caused  by  the  Christmas  holidays  and  the 
fact  that  liecause  the  college  year  cannot  lie  divided  into  equal  parts^ 
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summer  tenm  must  of  necessity  Jic  brief.  The  quarter  pbn,  in  effect  at 
nearly  300  instilutions,  consists  of  three  1  Uweek  terms  plus  a  summer 
quarter  which  may  be  divided  into  two  5)^^week  ^ssions  or  scheduled  as 
an  ll*^week  unit.  The  quarter  system  provides  more  flexibility  than  does 
the  semester  plan.  Students  who  wish  to  experiment  with  course  selection 
can  do  so,  with  the  knowledRe  that  if  they  make  a  "l>ad  choice,*'  they 
have  not  "wasted"'  half  a  year.  Since  the  fall  quarter  ends  just  before 
Christmas,  they  can  enjoy  the  holidays.  The  main  disadvantage  of  the 
]  quarter  system  is  that  10  weeks  is  often  considered  too  short  a  period  for 
;  mastery  of  subject  matter.  The  trimester  plan  of  three  13*week  semesters 
I  has  been  adopted  by  only  alKiut  55  institutions.  Its  major  failing  is  that 
it  prevents  articulation  with  lx»th  of  the  other  educational  systems.  Also, 
many  students  arc  unwilling  to  commit  their  entire  summer  to  study. 

The  University  of  California  decided  in  1%6  to  l)egin  a  year*round 
operation  liased  on  the  quarter  system.  With  40  percent  as  many  students 
enrolled  in  the  summer  quarter  as  were  enrolled  during  the  regular  year, 
it  was  able  to  add  alxiut  13  percent  to  its  year-round  capacity.  By  1976, 
a  total  increase  of  SI 03  million  in  operating  expenses  and  a  total  decrease 
in  capital  outlays  of  $208  million  are  anticipated— a  net  saving  to  the 
California  taxpayers  of  S105  million.  A  report  of  the  l>ackground  and 
record  of  the  implementation  of  the  year-round  operation  at  Berkeley 
pro\*ides  a  valuable  guide  to  what  must  Ije  a  radical  and  risky  change  for 
any  institution.^ 

Guidelines  for  Manatement  and  Planning 

The  complexity  of  today^s  colleges  and  universities  requires  sound  and 
effective  management.  But  given  the  objectives  of  an  institution  of  higher 
education,  academic  matters  take  precedence  over  administrative  manage- 
ment. Consequently,  the  chief  executive  officers  of  many  colleges  and 
universities  traditionally  have  come  from  the  ranks  of  scholars.  Since  they 
have  not  l)een  chosen  for  their  managerial  skill,  it  has  been  extremely 
difficult  for  them  to  cope  with  the  multiple  responsibilities  of  the  business 
of  operating  a  college.  To  obtain  the  benefits  and  cost  savings  of  effective 
management  requires,  first,  that  presidents  and  governing  board';  recognize 
that  businesslike  methods  are  essential  in  directing  the  affairs  of  institutions 
of  higher  education*  and,  second,  that  a  development  and  planning  staff 
is  needed  to  provide  the  skill  necessary  to  conduct  internal  operations  in 
an  efficient  and  effective  manner. 


^  Sidney  Suilow  and  Michael  J.  Riley,  rw^Round  O^aiion  ai  Berkdef^  Backgtmd 
and  tmfltmifitaimt  Office  of  Imtitutional  Rctearch,  Univertity  of  California,  Berkeley, 
October  1968. 
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Day-ioHday  manat^Mnrnt  and  planning  work  hand*in-hand.  Not  all 
aspects  of  collcRC  operations  can  Ixr  spelled  out  in  detail.  In  the  alwence  of 
plans,  management  must  continually  review  and  appraise  activities  in 
order  to  remedy  any  current  deficiencies  and  to  assess  consequential  trends* 
Planning,  in  turn,  supports  manat{i*ment  by  providing,  when  possible, 
information  concernini;  the  implications  and  consequenci^s  of  altematix'C 
decisions,  and,  when  a  course*  of  action  is  established,  a  blueprint  for 
implementation.  No  sinjOfle  activity  of  college  manasement  is  more  im- 
portant than  planninir.  Analyzing  future  goals  and  programs,  projecting 
requirements  for  resources,  and  devising  improved  opiYating  policies  and 
practices  are  ditncult  tasks  which  require  a  great  deal  of  thought  and 
effort.  But  the  results  are  rewardi.ig  in  that  they  provide  efficient  adminis- 
tration and  instruction. 

There  are  few  affairs  of  a  collegi*  or  a  university  not  subject  to  impro\'e- 
ment  thmugh  lietter  management  and  planning.^  Some  areas  in  which 
management  policy  and  planning  are  recognized  as  critical  and  which 
are  of  s|K*cial  concern  UTause  of  their  importance  to  operational  efltciency 
ami  long-run  financial  stability  are  the  following: 

Drfining  institutional  objectives  and  n-spomibilities  and  clarifying  ornanizacion  to 
include  an  honest  and  complete  appraisal  oi'  all  institutional  rtwurces  in  order  to 
determine  their  compatibility  with  the  programs  offered 

Ph>jecting  enrollmenu 

Establishing  sound  budgeting  procedures  based  on  a  projection  of  revenues,  and 
determining  requiremenU  based  on  analysis  of  functions,  workloads,  and  methods 

Controlling  such  activities  as  sponsored  research  and  auxiliary  enterprises  to  ensure 
that  revenues  cover  o\'erhead  as  %vell  as  other  costs 

Checking  the  propriety  of  program  expansion  based  on  receipt  of  a  *'sced  money** 
grant 

Monitoring  tenure  policies  and  faculty  appointments  to  prevent  abuses 

Establishing  sound  wage  policies  for  faculty  and  other  professional  staff,  with  a 
clear  delineation  of  the  principal  governing  factor  (salaries  paid  by  competitors, 
cost-oMiving,  average  family  iutume,  incomes  of  similar  professions,  etc.),  relatbn 
of  salaries  to  years  of  service,  ratio  of  retirement  salary  to  basic  salary,  role  of  tenure 
in  determining  salary  le\*el,  fringe  benefits,  etc. 

Conducting  a  cost-efleetiveness  analysis,  particularly  wiMn  departments,  to  de- 
termine the  relative  **expense'*  of  alt(Tnat<ve  insu^uctional  techniques  and  curricu- 
lum design 

Exploring  all  avenues  for  cooperating  with  other  institutions  in  the  following  areas: 
common  purchasing  and  storage,  centralized  computer  and/or  business  machine 
center,  joint  use  of  library  collections,  faculty  sharing,  common  use  of  closed<ircuit 
television,  and  de\*elopment  of  special  programs  or  shared  use  of  equipment  and/or 
personnel. 


For  a  more  complete  discussion  of  the  management  aspect,  see  H.  J.  Heneman 
''Opportunities  for  Improved  Management  in  Higher  Education,**  op.  cit.,  pp.  I34-35. 
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Iiii|»roveiiieiit  of  Educational  Productivity 

Changtns  the  educational  program  and  instructional  process  is  one  of 
the  most  sensitive  and  difticult  ways  to  attempt  to  achieve  economy.  Yet 
a  financial  crisis  will  force  an  institution  not  only  to  examine  its  central 
tasks  of  selecting  and  instructin;;  students  hut  also  to  apply  modem  tech* 
nology  to  teaching.  If  colleges  are  to  cope  with  further  escalation  of  costs 
per  student,  they  must  increase  institutional  productivity. 

As  previously  noted,  an  expanding  economy  compels  colleges  to  pay 
higher  prices  for  ewrything  purchased.  Yet  higher  prices  are  not  always 
offset  by  -corresponding  gains  in  productivity.  The  principal  means  of 
increasing  educational  productivity  and  reducing  costs  is  to  increase  the 
student-faculty  ratio.  One  of  the  many  ol)Stacles  to  effecting  such  an 
increase  is  that  teaching  is  a  personal  matter  and  therefore  difficult  to 
mass  produce.  There  are  also  limitations  on  the  degree  to  which  the  student- 
faculty  ratio  c<in  U*  raised  without  changing  instructional  techniques  and 
possibly  altering  the  quality  of  student  education.  As  Harris^  has  pointed 
out,  raising  the  students-faculty  ratio  is  also  limited  by  the  fact  that  part 
of  faculty  time  is  allocaiecl  to  research.  The  necessity  of  offering  a  cur- 
riculum covering  all  or  almost  all  fields  is  another  drawback  to  increasing 
the  ratio.  .And  even  when  the  ratio  Is  rais(*d.  the  savings  are  not  directly 
proportional  to  the  increast*  stnct*  faculty  salaries  are  only  part  of  the 
total  cost  of  instruction,  .\nother  n*ason  why  the  amount  of  savings  may 
l)e  less  than  expcTted  is  that  the  young  and  lowr  salaried  faculty  are  the 
ones  most  likely  to  lie  discharged.  Despite  the  fact  that  raising  the  student- 
faculty  ratio  is  diflicult  and  may  bring  al>out  only  limited  savings,  if 
financial  pressures  continue,  this  means  appears  to  lie  the  only  durable 
remedy  to  increase  educational  productivity.  It  must,  therefore,  lie 
seriously  considen*d. 

What  is  invoKrd  in  raising  the  student^faculty  ratio?  Six  approaches, 
with  certain  n^servations.  are  feasible.*** 

(1)  Without  appreciably  altering  leaching  methods  and  loads  or  the  number  ct 
courses  oflerecJ,  increase  the  size  of  j^rrW  classes  by  reducing  the  number  of  sections 
in  which  the  same  course  is  taught.  A  similar  result  may  be  obtained  by  increasing 
total  college  enrollmeni  without  increasing  the  number  of  classes. 

(2)  Increase  average  class  sLee  by  reducing  the  number  of  courses  or  by  a^I  offering 
a  full  spectrum  of  studies. 


Seymour  E.  Harris,  ^'Financing  Higher  Education:  An  Overview,'*  op.  ctt.»  p.  490, 
Some  of  these  approaches  to  improving  the  student«faculty  ratio  are  in  six  instrue* 
tional  plans  recently  evaluated  by  Bowen  and  Douglass.  Their  study  is  d  special  value 
in  that  it  provides  a  comprehensive  critical  analysis  of  the  different  modes  of  inslruciioii 
that  could  be  used  at  a  hypothetical  small  liberal  arU  college.  See  Howard  R.  Bowen 
and  Gordon  K.  Douglass,  ^cietuy  in  Liberal  EJueation.  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher 
Education.  McGraw*HUI  Book  Ca.  New  York,  1971. 
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CI)  Incrrasc  faculty  trarhini?  load  and  make  judicious  use  of  teaching  assistants. 

(4)  Require  icudenls  to  do  more  independent  work  outside  the  classroom. 

(5)  Emfdoy  one  or  more  new  technological  devices  designed  to  teach  large  groups 
of  students. 

(t>)  Institute  admission  policies  that  will  ensure  a  high  student  retention  rate. 

iMfgn  classes.— h  is  a  rarely  contested  fact  that  increasing  the  size  of 
sdectiie  classes  can  result  in  suljstantial  savini^  in  instructional  costs  without 
\im  in  either  the  quality  of  teaching  or  the  education,  received  by  the 
student.  The  key  word  is  "selective/*  What  is  advocated  and  what  appears 
to  tm^et  the  functional  aims  of  most  departments  is  a  combination  or  mix 
of  class  sizes  which  takes  advantage  of  the  U^st  features  of  earh  size.  Three 
sizes  are  invoKx^:  the  small  seminar  ji^roup  of  10  to  15  studeius,  the  in- 
termediate class  of  30  to  50,  and  the  large  lecture  class,  the  size  of  which 
is  limited  only  by  room-seating  capacity. 

There  should  lie  no  intent  to  eliminate  small  classes  if  course  content 
and  instructional  methods  require  close  communication  lieturen  students 
and  teacher  and  among  students.  In  such  instances,  small  student  groups 
are  nect^iry  to  promote  discourse  and  individual  participation.  Certain 
other  classes  must  also  Ijc  limitc*d  in  size,  i.e.,  those  coiKerned  with  par- 
ticular kinds  of  lal)oratory  work,  with  training  in  skills,  with  creative 
study,  etc. 

Intermediate  size  classes  of  30  to  50  students  are  not  particularly  eco- 
nomical, but  tht7  are  diflicult  to  eliminate,  particularly  if  the  institution 
is  small  and  offers  a  full  curriculum.  Classes  of  this  size  are  necessary  if 
only  from  30  to  50  students  enroll  in  a  course  or  if  available  rooms  ac- 
commodating this  numlier  govern  sectioning  practices.  The  numtier  of 
intermediate-size  classes  may  Ije  decreased  by  recucing  the  numljer  of 
sections  offered  and  by  encouraging  institutional  enrollment  growth 
without  corresponding  enlargement  of  the  curriculum. 

Available  evidence  suggests  that  class  size,  measured  in  terms  of  student 
achievement,  is  a  relatively  minor  factor  in  educational  efficiency.  Both 
efficient  and  eronomical  instruction  can  lie  provided  for  classes  of  200  or 
more  students  when  the  principal  objective  is  to  transmit  information 
rapidly  by  means  of  lectures.  Large  lecture  classes  by  distinguished  pro- 
fessors, followed  by  small  seminars,  may  at  times  lie  the  l)est  combination.^^ 

PfoliJffQtm  of  Coursfsr-Onc  of  the  most  persistent  **disea8es''  within 
higher  education  is  proliferation  of  the  curriculum.  As  subject  matter  is 
organized  into  more  fragmented  and  peripheral  divisions,  it  should  be 
obvious  that  such  specialization  will  iV  of  critical  value  or  academic 

«i  Fm  additional  discussion  of  class  size,  sec  chapter  XIV. 
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necessity  to  fewer  and  fewer  students.  The  higher  cost  of  teaching  narrowly 
limited  subjects  to  a  handful  of  students  can  hardly  lie  considered  as  any- 
thing other  than  a  waste,  particularly  at  a  tinne  when  higher  education 
is  facing  a  financial  crisis. 
The  Commii^ion  on  Financing  Higher  Education  has  this  to  say: 

*)l«c  %  '-atcti  extravagance  in  almost  every  type  of  institution  from  the  smallest 
to  iu*  K-)-  iesi  lies  in  the  curriculum.  Thb  situation  usually  arises  from  the  absence 
of  even  a  broad  general  conception  of  purpose  by  which  course  oiTeringt  can  be 
assttted.  Partly  to  meet  overrefined  needs,  partly  to  attract  students^  partly  to  meet 
competition^  real  or  imagined^  institutions  have  permitted  their  course  oiTerings  to 
grow  more  and  more  numerous,  to  proliferate  far  beyond  real  needs.  Too  many  of  our 
ittsUtuttons  have  been  victimized  by  the  cult  of  coverage.  .  .  .  many  courses,  once 
s  ted,  continue  a  life  of  their  own  until  they  become  gnarled  branches  of  the  past, 
left  unpruned  while  new  branches  of  learning  grow  all  around  them.** 

As  college  administrators  know  only  too  ysvll,  it  i:  virtually  impossible 
to  eliminate  a  course  once  it  has  Ijecome  entrenched  in  the  curriculum. 
Offering  some  courses  only  in  alternate  years  and  consolidating  others 
with  offerings  at  consortium  institutions  are  often  acceptable  alternatives. 
The  departure  of  certain  faculty  memlx'rs  may  also  provide  an  opportunity 
to  **weed  out'*  the  curriculum.  Since  most  disciplines  demand  a  certain 
numl)er  of  required  courses,  there  can  Ik?  no  wholesale  slashing  of  a  de- 
partment's curriculum  as  loniej  as  a  Riven  major  is  offered.  Ultimately, 
it  is  the  faculty  who  should  determine  in  what  manner  and  to  what  degree 
the  curriculum  can  Ixr  attenuated. 

Faculty  load  and  teaching  awutew/^.— Proposals  to  reduce  instructional 
costs  by  revbinG[  the  faculty  work  load  are  not  predicated  on  increasing 
the  load,  liut  rather  on  allocatini;  more  faculty  time  to  classroom  teaching. 
Many  studies  have  shown  that  the  av*era^e  work  week  of  a  faculty  meml)er 
b  50  to  60  hours— by  any  standard,  an  ovcrlong  period.  As  any  academician 
knows,  however,  the  teaching  load  of  a  faculty  memljcr  represents  only 
a  portion  of  this  total.  AiM>ut  half  of  a  typical  faculty  memlier's 
work  week  is  spent  in  scheduled  instruction  and  related  duties;  the  re» 
mainder  in  administrative  tasks,  research,  professional  improvement, 
public  ser\'ice,  outside  consulting,  and  numerous  other  activies  connected 
with  his  or  her  position.  A  recurring  question  at  institutions  in  financial 
difficulty  is  whether  the  time  devoted  to  these  supporting  tacks  can  be 
justified  when  more  hours  spent  in  the  classroom  would  achieve  essential 
economies. 


Conunisston  on  Financing  Higher  Education,  Xature  ani  Seeds  e^J  Higtur  ijhuaiim^ 
Columbia  Univerrity  Pren.  Nen  Yurk,  1952,  pp.  106-07. 
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Faculty  iiiciiiirrs  IrncI  to  rv^isi  an  inm*asc'  in  their  teachini?  load  tiecause 
they  visualize  themselves  not  only  as  teachers  but  also  as  scholars.  More* 
over,  scholarship  is  an  indispensable  element  in  the  instructional  process. 
The  question  is:  How  much  research  and  scholarly  study  is  essential  to 
professional  stature  and  tcachill^  excellence/  But  who  is  to  answer?  More 
pertinent  is  the  need  for  an  attitudinal  change  by  those  colleges  and  uni- 
versities that  give  lip  ser%'ice  to  the  importance  of  teaching  yet  continue  to 
reward  intellectual  or  scholarly  distinction  by  reducing  the  teaching  load. 
It  is  these  institutions  that  cause  many  professors  to  regard  a  full  teaching 
load  as  ignominious  and,  therefore,  to  employ  ever\'  kind  of  stratagem  to 
teach  as  few  hours  as  possible.  Robert  Nisliet,  in  an  article  entitled  **The 
Future  of  the  I'niversity"  in  Commentary,  suggests  that  Harvard,  Columbia, 
Berkeley,  and  Stanford  set  a  nationwide  example  by  demanding  that  every 
faculty  meml>er  teach  a  full  load— famous  scientists  and  scholars  as  well  as 
a^Mstant  professors.  If  the  central  concern  of  institutions  of  higher  education 
is  teat  hinu,  and  research  is  to  Iw  related  to  it,  then  this  proposal  must 
receive  serious  consideration,  whether  or  not  economy  is  a  supporting 
aruumrnt. 

The  willingness  and/or  ability  of  faculty  to  handle  large  teaching  loads 
de  pends,  in  part,  on  the  availability  of  assistants.  It  is  much  more  eco- 
nomical for  an  assistant  than  for  a  faculty  niemlMT  to  prepare  examina* 
tions,  grade  papers,  supervise  lal)oratory  work,  take  attendance,  advise 
studc^nts,  iMid  [HTforni  other  routine  chores.  Effective  use  of  assistants  in 
these  areas  enables  faeultv  to  concentrate  on  teaching. 

The  use  of  graduate  assistants  as  instructors  can  also  sa\e  money. 
There  are  many  situations  in  the  elassroonu  in  the  lalioratory,  and  with 
discussion  groups  when  qualified  teaching  assistants  may  be  substituted  for 
expiTienced  faculty  at  less  cost  and  with  no  hiss  in  quality.  In  certain  in- 
stances a  graduate  student  instructor  can  complement  a  faculty  memlxT. 
Still,  the  practice  of  employing  graduate  assistants  can  Ik*  fraught  with 
dangers  and  '^oncomings.  Ttwi  often  in  the  past  the  teaching  assistant 
has  been  ex  ...icd  as  a  source*  of  cheap  laUir.  C:oinplainU  from  teaching 
assistants  are  numerous:  low  status  treatment,  little  help  or  super\'ision 
from  the  senior  faculty,  unreasonable  teaching  load  that  interferes  with 
ontiine  cotnpleiicm  of  dcictorate,  lower  pay  than  that  of  resc*arch  assistants, 
and  so  on.  C^ciinplaints  also  come  from  students  w  ho  are  dissatisfied  liecause 
thev  are  denied  contact  with  exprric^nced  professors,  and  also  l)ecause 
graduate  assistants  an*  chosen  with  little  or  no  regard  for  their  experience 
and/or  teaching  ability. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  legitimate  role  for  teaching  assistants— one  that 
is  not  detrimental  either  to  the*  quality  of  teaching  or  the  professional 
develofnnent  of  the  assists nts  thenis<*lves.  .Xs  a  rule,  appropriate  din*ction 
and  superv  ision  by  the  faculty  is  all  that  is  required.  And  if  assistants  arc 
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to  complete  their  doctorate  in  a  n*asonal)lc  length  of  time,  the  numljer  of 
classes  they  teach  and  the  numlier  of  hours  they  uwk  should  lie  limited. 
Other  specific  recommendations  to  reform  and  strengthen  the  teaching 
assistant  svKteni  can  lie  found  in  current  literature*.*'* 

Uss  Ttme  in  the  Classroom.  Practices  that  enable  students  to  pursue 
their  academic  studies  at  a  faster-than-nornial  pace  and  to  earn  degrees 
by  spending  a  minimum  amount  of  time  in  the  classroom  certainly  save 
money.  Not  only  an*  institutional  costs  reduced,  but,  more  importantly, 
student  expenses  arc  decreased.  Traditionally,  classroom  time  has  Ix-en 
reduced  by  permitting  students  to  engage  in  independent  work  under 
faculty  8Uper\  ision.  A  new  idea  now  gaining  momentum  is  to  grant  aca- 
demic credit,  on  the*  basis  of  an  examination,  for  knowledge  acquired 
away  from  the  campus.  Credit-byn-xamination  programs  are  variously 
knoun  as  cipi*n  universities,  external  degree  programs,  and  colleges  without 
walls.  Heavy  reliance  i«  placed  on  home  study  (course  materials  are  sent 
by  mail)  and  on  the  u.s<*  of  standardized  tests.  Counseling  and  tutorial 
services  are  generally  desired  components.  Depending  on  the  amount  of 
instruction  provided  and  the  total  ennillment,  such  programs  can  reduce 
the  cost  of  educating  each  student  by  as  much  as  50  percent.  The  major 
reserxation  of  most  faculties  towaiJ  credit-by-exam  is  the  belief  that  a 
student  who  does  not  attend  classes  cannot  fully  comprehend  a  subject. 
They  caution  thiu  the  system  places  too  much  reliance  on  the  examination; 
that  a  test  simply  cannot  adequately  measure  a  student's  educational 
development. 

;\  less  controversial  idea  for  reducing  classroom  time  is  to  sui>stitute 
more  independent  work.  However,  even  this  plan  has  its  critics.  Consider 
the  foHowing  summary  by  .Sc-ymour  Harris: 

From  numt-rous  experiments  It  is  conclud€*d  that  independent  work  will  prove  a 
failure  unless  preparation  is  made  for  it,  that  it  t€*nds  to  be  more  productive  if  started 
in  the  fn*shman  year  and  continued  throughout.  On  the  whole,  putting  a  student  on 
his  own  for  a  whole  scmesUT  without  any  preparation  or  guidance  is  likely  to  be 
disastrous.  Reducing  classes  from  three  to  two  per  week  or  putting  aside  a  few  %veeks 
each  semester  (the  Harvard  reading  period)  for  indepc*ndt*nt  u*ork  seems  to  bring 
better  results  than  a  long  sp<*ll  of  Independent  work.  Yet  the  larger*  <rconomies  are  to 
be  ^lad  by  sending  the  student  away  for  one  quarter,  thus  through  a  four-quarter 
system  doubling  the  capacity  of  the  plant  (the  Oberlin  plan).  Careful  preparation 
and  guidance  (e.g.,  study  abroad)  may  yield  a  successful  quarter*away  plan.^ 


^  .See,  for  example,  John  L.  Chase,  GraJuate  Teaching  Astistants  in  American  l/nitersities: 
A  Review  of  Recent  Trends  and  Recommendations,  U.S.  Department  of  Health*  Education* 
and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education,  U.S.  Government  PrinUng  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.,  1970. 

^  Harris,  Higher  Education:  Resources  and  Finance^  op.  cit.,  pp.  344-45. 
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A  third  moihcid  of  n  UucinK  rlassruotii  tiiiu'  is  to  lowrr  the  credit-hour 
rcquin*nK*nt,  thereby  shortening  the  length  of  time  a  student  must  spend 
in  pursuit  of  his  dejo^ree*  Some  institutions  oiler  o  B.A.  at  the  end  of  3 
years.  Thirty-five  medical  srh(M>ls  now  n*quirt*  less  than  4  years  of  study 
for  the  M.D.  dc-c^ee.  Although  this  approach  will  not  Ixr  successful  unless 
considtTahle  attention  is  (le\oted  to  curriculum  design  and  unless  addi- 
tional resources  are  provided  for  adequate  planning  and  development, 
if  such  a  change  is  implemented,  the  savings  are  sulmtantial,  not  only  to 
the  institution  hut  to  the  student. 

Ttiuhu^  hy  trla  nion fxiteutial  of  television  to  provide  effective 
instruction  at  low  cost  is  enormous.  The  ultimate  solution  to  greater 
educational  productivity  may  well  depc^nd  on  higher  education's  seizing 
the  oppoi  tuuities  that  this  powerful  means  of  communication  can  provide. 
What  are  the  characteristics  of  television  that  make  it  so  potent  a  source 
of  instruciioni*  First,  the  teacher*s  presi'nce  U^fore  every  class  is  not  re- 
quin*d.  Second,  T\'  has  practically  an  unlimited  capacity  to  transmit 
inforuKiiiou.  iNuh  visual  and  aural.  Third,  it  is  possible,  by  means  of  film 
and  t.i|K\  to  store  and  n'use  program  h'ssons.  1  ht'se  characteristics  make 
possible  iwi>  significant  economies:  (1)  an  increase  in  the  student-teacher 
ratio  and  (2)  more  far-reaching  transmittal  of  high«quality  instruction. 
TJrere  are  more  advantages  and  there  are  also  some  prol)lems. 

1 .  Till-  transmittal  or  distribution  capabilities  of  trle\-ision  permit  instruction  to  be 
ilelivc^ed  to  a  large  and  widely  scattered  audience.  A  teh*vtsed  proi^'am  can  be  heard 
and  seen  in  pli>*sically  s<-parat(*d  rtioms  of  varied  sizes. 

2.  Film  and  tape  permit  repeated  showings  of  the  same  programs. 

1.  Television  makes  it  possible  for  more  people  to  obtain  a  better  view  of,  say  a 
laWatciry  demonstration.  %\  means  of  closed-circuit  television,  it  is  possible  for  SO 
to  1^  students  to  view  a  surgical  opcTdtaon  that  otherwise  could  be  witnt^ssed  by  only 
two  or  three* 

4.  Televised  tnstriicticm  is  generally  of  better  quality  than  that  presented  in  the 
average*  classroom.  Instructors  who  teach  on  tek*vision  usually  prepare  their  lessons 
with  greater  care  than  do  others. 

'J'fle\-ision  provides  many  programing  possibilities— movies,  special  laboratory 
experiments,  use  of  sptrial  effirTts,  etc.  -  that  might  otherwise  be  prohibitively  ex- 
p*'nsi\i'. 

♦i.  As  a  mass-teaching  device,  telev  ision  provides  faculty  more  time  for  research 
and  other  prof«*ssional  pursuits. 

7.  Video  cassettes  permit  students  to  learn  at  individual  8peeds>  thereby  freeing 
fast  learners  to  pursue  other  activities.^^ 


*^  For  a  discussion  of  a  *'video  university/*  one  at  which  video  cassettes  are  used  for 
the  bulk  of  instruction,  see  .Xlexander  \f .  Mood«  *'.\nother  Approach  to  Higher  Educa* 
tton/*  in  l*nhfrtal  Htghn  Education:  Costs  and  Benffits^  op.  cit.»  pp.  IG9-86* 
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llie  problems  of  TV  insiruclion  and  the  re8er\*aiions  regarding  its 
effeciiveness  include  the  following: 

1.  Tdevition  requirrs  a  substantial  invfstfnmt  in  hardware  and  continuing  high 
expmditurcs  for  8<rftwarr«  i.e.,  for  programs  and  taprt.  Economical  use  ot  television 
requires  that  the  per  student  cost  be  less  than  or  equivalent  to  that  of  ccmventional 
ckttset.  The  break-even  point  for  television*  or  the  course  enrollment  level  below  which 
savings  are  unlikely»  may  be  so  large  (SiUO  or  more  students)  as  to  be  im|mictical  in 
many  subiect  areas.  Nforeover»  when  facilities  are  available,  large  classes  in  lecture 
rooms  seating,  say  600,  may  be  just  as  effectively  and  economically  taught  by  the 
conventional  lecture  method  as  by  TV. 

2.  When  emphasis  is  placed  on  imparting  information  to  students  TV  has  proved 
as  effective  as  other  types  of  instruction.  There  is,  however,  a  lack  of  feedback  in 
televised  courses.  Thus,  if  the  objective  is  to  teach  various  types  of  skills,  both  manual 
and  mental,  en*  to  convey  attitudinal  development,  television  may  not  be  the  best 
teaching  device.  Although  students  prefer  small  groups  and  intimate  contact  with  the 
£acuhy,  if  given  a  choice,  they  prefer  a  master  television  teacher  to  a  mediocre  one 
in  the  classroom. 

3.  Among  faculty  members,  reservations  about  TV  instruction  range  from  distren 
over  the  lack  of  contact  with  studentt  to  frar  of  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  teachers 
employed.  Since  such  n(*gativr  feelings  do  not  encourage  fKulty  participation  in 
television  programing,  lower  morale  could  result  if  a  majority  does  not  favor  TV 
instruction. 

The  contril)ution  of  television  varies  greatly  with  lx)th  institutions  and 
subject  matter.  If  iu  use  is  to  l)e  successful,  it  should  l)e  intergrated  with 
institutional  ohjectives  and  supplemented  l>y  opportunities  for  faculty- 
student  exchanges.  In  view  of  continuous  enrollment  growth  and  rising 
costs,  many  institutions  of  high«*r  education  sliould  be  able  to  realize 
large  savinc^s  by  introducing  and  extending  the  use  of  televised  instruction. 
It  is  indeed  fortunate  that  the  usefulness  of  TV  teaching  is  coinciding  with 
the  continuous  increase  in  student  enrollment  and  the  increase  in  faculty 
salanes,  two  of  the  factors  that  have  necessitated  the  search  for  greater 
educational  productivity. 

Deficiencies  in  admission  /WiVim.— Largely  iiecause  of  greater  use  of 
seminar-type  instruction  at  upper  division  and  graduate  levek  and  Ijecause 
of  normal  student  attrition,  class  sizes  at  upper  academic  levels  are  generally 
smaller  and  the  student -faculty  ratio  lower.  In  1970  the  class  size  enroll* 
ment  ratios  for  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  years  of  college  for  all  institutions 
of  higher  education  were  2.0;  1.5;  1.1;  and  1.0,  respectively.  To  determine 
if  admission  criteria  are  consistent  with  institutional  olijectives,  colleges 
and  universities  sbrtSI^Tcompare  their  enrollment  statistics  with  these  latios 
and  also  with  those  of  peer  institutions. 

By  improving  ssdniission  policies,  institutions  can  cut  costs.  The  matrix 
culation  of  a  stud«it,  which  involves  testing,  record  processing,  counseling, 
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phitriiinit.  vu\,  is  v\\H  t\si\t\  It  should  \n'  oinious.  then,  that  student 
dn>|MHUs,  (*s|H*tially  those  who  Uww  (hiriiiu  thrir  1st  year,  an*  costly. 
The  ratio  of  ^'overhead**  ex|x'nse  to  tuition  puyuieiu  is  higher  for  a  drofMnit 
than  for  a  full-time  student.  C'an*ful  |>n*linunary  screening  of  pros|H*ctlve 
studiMits,  toufther  with  rit»id  enuanee  rrquireuieuts,  can  materially  reduce 
attrition.  (Admission  |M»Iieies  are  discuss(*d  in  detail  in  chapter  \\)  Ainoni; 
the  factors  that  cause  students  to  leave  colleue  include  limited  tinanccs, 
chanue  in  viHatioiial  i;oals.  |)nor  housincf,  lack  oi*  c(»ins(*linv,  etc.  (*or« 
relation  studies  l)ased  on  interviews  with  dn^pcnUs  can  serve  as  i^uidc  to 
determine  not  only  the  relati\e  ini|Mirtance  of  ihes*'  factors  but  the  ap« 
propriate  corrective  action  to  Ih'  taken. 
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Advisory  C:oiiiinis8ion  on  IntcrKONcTninrntal  Kriations,  Afeasming  the  Fiscal  Capacity 
ami  l\/fftft  I'f  SUiU  and  hhid  Anas^  L'.S.  Govrrnincnt  I'rintint;  OHicf*  Washin^Con«  I).C., 
I«»7I.  pp. 

Dt'tinitivi-,  this  study  rxatninrs  ways  to  quantify  (a)  tho  rrlati\x*  financing  capability 
of  State  anil  local  i;oviTnmt*nts  and  (b)  th('  rxtrnt  to  which  thc*s(*  ^oV(*mmrnts  actually 
ntili/i'  thiH  capability.  Fiscal  otf*ant\  is  iclcntifird  a&  the?  ability  of  governments  to  obtain 
rrscmrccs  for  pMhlir  purposes  tlicir  potential  to  fill  the  moneybasket.  Fiscal  rfioft 
y^aut^es  hriw  much  of  this  potential  goviTrments  are  acUially  using.  The  study  makea 
use  of  tlie  "representative  tax  system*'  approadi  by  which  *'the  n-venue  capacity  of 
any  fKtrtirular  area  is  defined  as  the  total  amount  of  revenue  that  would  rc«sult  by 
applying,  within  thi*  an-a.  the  national  average  rate  of  each  of  the  numerous  kinds  of 
.Stat'*»loi-al  revenue  sources/*  State  and  local  financial  data  are  presented  for  fiscal 
l*lt>t»-t»7;  si>ine  updated  figures  covering  fiscal  are  ;ilso  included.  The  informa* 

tion  nc*eds  that  can  In*  5er\rd  by  the  data  are  illustrated  by  a  limited  and  selective 
c'*niparative  analysis. 

Bowen.  Iliiward  K.,  and  (Gordon  K.  Douglass.  Effwiemy  tn  Lihcral  Education^  CIam<*gie 
ComttiisHion  i>n  Higher  Hdiu^ation.  McCiraw-Hill  Hook  (k>..  New  Vork«  l<J7l»  ir)l  pp. 

The  authors  study  the  possibility  of  improving  educational  quality  while  reducing 
its  rosl  by  i*\amining  the  ediieational  elFe^  tiveness  and  c<ist  of  six  different  modes  of 
instruction:  (1)  conventional*  with  instructors  giving  IcTtures  and  leading  discussions, 
usually  iM'fore  a  small  group  of  students:  (J)  the  B<*ardsley  KumI  olan«  which  includes 
several  very  large  liTture  courses,  as  well  as  traditional  liTtureni.scussion  and  seminar 
oiferincs;  ({)  a  carefully  devised  program  of  indep<*ndent  study:  (4)  the  David  Bakah 
plan,  which  offers  a  highly  compressi^d  and  relatively  unstructun^d  curriculum  ac* 
companiiHi  by  extensive  use  of  tutorials;  {'%)  the  Jarold  Kieffer  plan,  calling  for  individual 
instruction  and  extensive  use  of  mo<lern  teaehing^leaming  equipment;  and  (h)  an 
eclirtic  plan  that  incorporates  certain  featiin^s  of  the  otfiiT  five.  Thesi*  plans  are 
exammt*d  in  the  context  of  a  small  lilieral  aru  college  in  terms  of  their  efTcTt  on  the  cost 
of  chang(*s  in  faculty  teaching  load,  classroom  utilization,  prf>liferation  of  eurriculums, 
distribution  of  faculty  by  academic  rank,  distribution  of  courses  by  subjtTt  taught* 
and  total  colhi^r  enrollment,  Ckinstdrrable  attc*nti(m  is  devoted  to  accounting  techniques 
that  provide  cnmputahlr  unit  costs  for  each  of  the  six  modes  of  instruction.  *i'hc  authors 
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warn  that  caution  should  be  ustnl  in  makinit  comparisons  because  of  the  many  intangible 
quality  factors  involved.  Obv  iously  no  one  metliod  of  instruction  is  best  for  all  subjects* 
ail  students^  and  all  professors*  While  recommending  a  pattern  that  vtunhlues  elements 
of  all  plans,  the  authors  suggest  that  each  institution  adapt  a  plan  to  6t  its  own  needs* 
Part  of  the  value  tif  this  bimk  is  that  it  periiiiU  an  educator  to  caicubte  the  costs  of  the 
plan  he  has  implemented  or  plans  to  implement.  .Some  very  intt*iesting  theoretical 
combinations  are  possible,  all  based  on  various  assumptions  about  cLtss  stxe,  curriculum 
proliferation,  etc* 

Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education,  The  CapUol  and  Ike  Campus:  Siait  Respensi^ 
Wilv /or  Postsfcmdm  Education,  McGrawHill  Book  Co.,  New  York,  1971,  154  pp* 

As  with  so  many  Carnegie  Conmiission  reports,  this  one  on  State  responsibilities  for 
planning  and  providing  higher  education  is  packed  with  information.  The  chapters 
are  short  and  tightly  written;  summary  listings  are  incorporated  as  a  substitute  for 
narrative  text.  l*he  chapters  deal  with  the  folfowing:  major  themes;  the  goal  and  the 
issues;  nature  of  Sute  responsibility;  the  governor,  the  legislature,  and  higher  education; 
coordination  and  planning;  comparison  of  Sute  effort;  the  State  and  the  nonresident 
Student;  the  .State  ami  private  institutions;  public  and  private  tuition  levels:  public 
fimds  fur  private  higher  education;  public  accounubility  and  institutional  independence; 
and  conclusions.  Student  resident  and  migration  dau  and  Sute  financing  sutistics 
appear  in  the  appendixes.  Tliis  is  an  exceptionally  valuable  book  which  should  be  on 
the  reading  list  of  membt^rs  of  State  boards  and  commissions  charged  with  responsibility 
for  poststrondary  education. 

Camc*gie  Commission  on  Higher  Education,  Institutiumt  Aid:  Ffdffal  Support  to  ColUgff 
and  Vnivnsitirs,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Ck>..  New  York,  1972,  290  pp. 

This  report  is  concerned  with  institutional  support  within  the  totality  of  Federal  aid 
to  higher  education,  llie  Carnegie  Commission  believes  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  provide  substantially  more  funds  for  higher  education,  including  allocations  to 
individual  institutions  for  general  support  of  educational  programs.  The  report  sets 
the  principles  that  should  underlie  Federal  aid  to  institutions  and  provides  new  analytical 
data  aijout  the  impact  of  different  formulas  on  different  types  of  institutions.  According 
to  this  data,  seemingly  small  changes  in  a  formula  make  major  differences  in  results^  e.g., 
when  allocations  are  made  on  the  liasts  of  enrollmentt  calculated  on  a  full*time- 
equivalent  basis  as  opposed  to  a  head^ount  basis.  The  components  of  various  institu- 
tional grant  formulas  are  described,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  total  funds  distributed  to 
various  categories  of  institutions  under  six  types  of  formulas.  A  State  or  an  institutional 
share  of  funding  is  determined  not  only  by  the  major  components  included  in  the  formula 
but  also  by  the  definition  of  the  st*lected  componentt.  Since  the  significant  consequences 
of  changes  in  definition  are  not  usually  recognized,  the  Commission's  attention  to  this 
detail  is  well  justified.  ^ 

Formulas  that  give  special  preference  to  small  colleges  arc  singled  out  and  examined. 
The  text  also  covers  Federal  and  State  responsibility  for  higher  education,  diversity  in 
academic  programs,  n-sponsiveness  to  the  financial  crisis,  the  resource  and  tuition  gap, 
Federal  support  for  Federal  priorities,  cost-of-education  supplemenu  and  student  aid, 
and  administrati\T  and  constitutional  feasibility.  In  reporting  on  the  crucial  issue  of 
what  constitutes  a  faif  distribution  of  Federal  funds,  the  Commission  recognizes  many 
facets  of  the  problem  and  raises  a  number  of  questions. 

T%vu-thirds  of  the  book  contains  appendixes  devoted  to  selected  institutional  grant 
proposals  and  formulas,  statements  from  higher  education  associations  and  commissions 
concerning  Federal  institutional  aid,  tables  showing  allocations  of  funds  acccnrding  to 
selected  formulas,  excerpts  from  studies  revealing  the  financial  conditions  of  imiversidcs 
and  c  alleges,  and  other  relat  d  subjects. 
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Cirnr|{ir  (kmtmiHsion  un  lliglirr  Education,  Us$  lime^  Start  Opiiims^  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Cki.,  New  York,         45  pp. 

'lis  Camrgie  Cummisuon  rtport  makes  rrcommendatioiu  concrraing  the  gmeral 
flow  of  students  into  and  throu|(h  institutions  of  higher  learning  and  the  key  role  of 
dei^rees  in  this  flow.  Special  attention  is  given  to  efficiency,  with  emphasis  on  recom* 
mttidatiuns  concemin;;  the  nuuilier  of  students  in  college  at  any  one  time,  the  length 
of  time  they  spend  pursuing  undergraduate  and  graduate  education,  the  options  available 
to  students  to  drop  out  of  college  temporarily,  and  new  degree  programs.  ••If  the  recom- 
mendations in  this  report  were  widely  adopted,  the  time  required  to  earn  degrees  in 
college  would  be  shortened;  operating  costs  could  be  reduced  by  I U  to  15  percent  a 
year  below  levels  that  would  othtTwise  prevail  by  I9RU  and  construction  costs  of  higher 
education  could  be  reduced  by  as  much  as  $5  billion  during  the  lUTd's;  more  rewarding 
altemati%TS  to  college  attendance  %vould  be  available  during  youth;  educational  op* 
pcvtunities  would  be  more  appropriate  to  lifetime  interests  and  more  available  to  more 
people:  and  there  would  be  more  opportunities  for  people  to  issess  their  progress, 
change  direction  in  life,  or  start  a  new  career— if  they  wanted  to.'* 

Carnegie  Ckimmisskm  on  Higher  Educa:  iVf  Mofe  Effecth^  f  V  of  Resounts:  An 
Impnatu  f/uf  Ih^her  EdtuaUon,  McGraw-Hill   c     C      V,Y.,  1972,  Wl  pp. 

By  ''more  eflective  use  of  resources  within  L >  -  ^  «  ion'*  the  Carnegie  Conunission 
means  that  institutions  should  (I)  carefully  ^kZ'^ix  •  relations  between  the  use  of 
ri*sour€(*8  and  the  accomplishment  of  goals,  (2)  seek  n..  ximum  economies  with  minimal 
sacrifices  in  quality,  and  {\)  encourage  rapid  and  flexible  adaptation  to  changes  in 
needs  for  educational,  research,  and  public  service  programs.  The  Commission  states 
that  total  institutional  expenditures  should  be  reduced  approximately  20  percent  by 
1980  (as  compared  with  the  costs  which  would  be  incurred  if  the  trends  of  the  IQeiO's 
were  to  be  continued)  if  a  resource  gap  and  general  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  higher 
educatbn  is  to  be  avoided.  The  greatest  possibilities  for  savings  are  (I)  reducing  the 
numb«*r  of  students  by  accelerating  programs  and  by  reducing  the  number  of  reluctant 
attenders,  and  (2)  making  more  eflective  use  of  resources.  The  Commission  also  notes 
certain  ''windfair'  changes  that  will  reduce  costs,  such  as  the  decline  in  faculty  salary 
increases  and  the  shift  of  enrollments  in  the  direction  of  2-year  colleges  Mrith  some  cost 
savings. 

Some  key  chapters  on  how  cosu  can  be  reduced  deal  with  the  acceleration  and  in- 
tegration of  programs,  retention  rates  and  the  *'capti%-e  audience,'*  utilization  of  faculty 
time,  achie\-ing  budgetary  flexibility,  the  planning  and  control  of  Capital  costs,  and  the 
management  of  income  and  endowment. 


Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education,  Quality  and  Equaiiijf:  Rm'sfd  Keeommmda* 
fitfiif,  \ew  Ln-fls  of  Fedetal  Hfsponsihitity  M  Hifther  Education^  McGraw-Hill  Book  Cd.* 
New  York,  1970,  37  pp. 

This  and  the  earlier  (1 91^8)  report  incorporate  the  Carnegie  Commission's  recom- 
mendations for  the  kind  and  level  of  Federal  support  necessary  to  meet  specific  higher 
education  priorities  during  the  I97(rs.  The  Commission  suggests  that  the  first  of  these 
prkiritics— the  removal  of  financial  barriers  to  college  attendances-can  be  accomplished 
by  a  detailed  set  of  proposals  centering  on  three  interacting  elements:  financial  aid  to 
students,  cost-of-educatlcm  supplemenU  to  institutions,  and  creation  of  new  places  to 
acconrunodate  all  qualified  students.  The  seccmd  priority  is  the  reduction  or  eliminatior 
of  shortage^  ih  the  number  of  professional  personnel  trained  to  provide  health  services* 
The  third  priority  is  the  improvement  f  educational  programs,  processes,  and  tech- 
niques. Not  all  will  agree  with  this  ordering  of  priorities,  but  the  carefully  devebped 
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Federal  fiinduis  program  by  which  thrsr  objectim  can  be  achirvrd  is  an  excellent 
model  that  con  serve  at  a  guide  for  continued  elTorcs  to  bring  about  more  effective 
Fecfaral  involvement  in  higher  educaticm. 

Chambers,  M.  M.,  Appfopmtionx  of  State  Tax  Fundi  /or  Opftatinf^  Expmses  of  Higlm 
Education,  1971-72,  Office  of  Institutional  Research,  National  .Association  of  State 
Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges,  Washington,  D.C.,  1971,  2B  pp. 

This  series  of  reports  focuses  on  StuU  tax  funds  appropriated  for  <^aiing  higher  educa- 
tion institutions.  The  apimpriations,  listed  by  State  and  by  institution,  include  those 
not  only  for  instructional  programs  but  also  for  research  (including  agricultural  and 
oigineering  experiment  sutions)  and  for  such  public  services  as  general  extension,  adult 
education,  and  health  care. 

Cox,  Lanier,  and  Lester  E.  Harrell,  The  Impact  of  Fednd  Frogmms  on  State  Planning  and 
CoorJi^idtion  of  Higher  Education,  Southern  Regional  Education  Board,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  19(i9, 
238  pp. 

This  study  b  concerned  with  the  new  responsibility  Sutc  goveinmenU  must  assume 
in  coordinating  Federal  programs  and  with  the  rnipact  of  these  programs  on  State 
planning  and  coordination  of  higher  education.  As  a  basis  for  the  study,  information  and 
opinions  from  officials  most  directly  affected  by  Federal  prof^ams  in  higher  education- 
governors,  statewide  governing  and  coordinating  agencies,  special  State  agencies  or 
general  academic  institutions  administering  Federal  programs,  and  presidents  of  senior 
institutions  of  higher  education— %irere  analyzed. 

Some  of  the  questions  the  study  attempts  to  answer  include  the  following:  What  has 
been  the  effect  of  Federal  programs  implemented  directly  by  institutions  and  of  State- 
coordinated  Federal  programs  on  the  .State  planning  and  coordinating  function  in 
higher  education.'  Has  the  number  of  direct,  categorical-type  programs  nude  sub- 
stantially more  difficult  the  State*s  efforts  to  provide  reasonably  for  the  e.iucational 
needs  of  the  State?  What  should  the  future  direction  of  Federal  programs  be  in  relation 
to  the  State?  What  effect  do  the  State<oordinated  Federal  programs  have  on  private 
institutions  and  what  would  be  the  effect  on  these  institutions  if  State  coordination 
were  extended  to  other  Federal  programs? 

In  the  current  period  of  reexamination  and  reappraisal  of  Federal  higher  education 
programs,  the  opinions  of  State  officials  and  college  and  university  presidenu  can  be  of 
value  to  those  charged  wiU)  establishing  an  appropriate  FederaI-.State  relationship. 

McFarlane,  WUliam  H.,  State  Support  for  Private  Higher  Education,  .Southern  Regional 
Education  Board,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  I9(»9,  28  pp. 

This  monograph  is  devoted  to  a  careful  and  concise  study  of  the  restructuring  of  Sute 
systems  of  higher  education  to  include  not  only  greater  overall  involvement  by  the 
private  sector  but  also  public  aid  for  private  colleges.  The  issues  are  viewed  from  several 
perspectives:  the  need  for  restructuring  Stote  systems  in  order  to  effect  a  better  relation- 
ship between  State  systems  and  private  institutions;  the  need  for  a  more  balanced 
development  of  educational  ser\*tces  among  public  and  private  institutions;  the  problem 
of  removing  the  major  legal  and  political  barriers  to  public  aid  for  private  institutions; 
and  the  Importance  of  understanding  the  variety  of  approaches  open  to  SUte  support 
programs.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Southern  Regional  Educational  Board  will  consider 
updating  this  %vork  annually. 

Mood,  Alexander  M.,  and  Colin  Bell,  Lawrence  Bogard,  Helen  Brownlee,  and  Joseph 
McCloskey  •  Papers  on  Efficimcy  in  the  Management  of  Higher  Education,  Carnegie  Commission 
on  Higher.  Education,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York. 
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This  publicatiun  tiitn?ratrs  four  rrporis  rmanating  from  an  extensive  study  of  the 
efHciency  of  higher  educiitiun  (hm'trd  by  Alexander  M oixl»  director  of  the  Public  P6lky 
Research  Organization!  University  of  California,  Irvine.  The  four  monographs^ 
''Management  in  Institutions  of  Higher  Education/'  by  Lawrence  Bogard;  **C:an  Maihc* 
matical  Mudrls  C:untribute  tu  EfTicieniy  in  Higher  Education?''  by  Cblin  Bell;  ''Alloca* 
tiun  of  a  University's  K<*suurc(»s  to  Instruction/'  by  Colin  Bell,  Helen  Brownlee  and 
.\Iexander  Mood;  and  'innovation  in  l*krivate  CoUeges  and  Universities  in  California,*' 
by  Joseph  McCUoskey  -will  lie  of  most  benefit  to  college  presidents*  government  and 
foundation  oflkials,  and  others  interested  in  institutional  efHciency. 

U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Oflkc  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Planning  and  Evaluation,  Tutvatd  a  Long^Runge  Plan  /or  F^trtd  Finawal  Suppori  /or 
llighn  Education^  U.S.  Gowminent  Printing  Office,.  Washington,  D.C.,  1%9,  73  pp. 

This  HEW  report,  prepared  in  response  to  a  request  by  Ph^sident  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
reviews  the  objectiv(*s  of  financial  support  to  higher  education,  examines  the  financial 
barriers  to  meeting  these  objectives,  and  recommends  a  program  of  Federal  action. 
The  conclusion  is  that  future  Federal  aid  to  higher  education  should  emphasise  two 
major  national  commitments:  promoting  equality  of  opportunity  and  strengthening 
graduate  education  and  research.  SubjecU  co^rred  by  the  chapters  include  the  following: 
higher  t*ducational  opportunity,  institutional  financial  strength,  the  special  problems 
of  graduate  education,  student  aid  \Trsus  institutional  aid,  and  various  institutional 
aid  formulas.  Kecommt-ndations  are  made  concerning  ways  to  improve  not  only  equality 
of  opportunity  bu  'the  quality  of  higher  education,  graduate  education,  and  research. 
'Ilie  report  also  stresses  wise  use  of  institutional  resources. 

Wolk,  Ronald  A.,  Altfrmtitf  Stttkods  of  Federal  Funding  /or  Higher  Education^  Carnegie 
Commission  on  Higher  Education,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  19fi8,  2«l  pp. 

This  book  describes  the  five  major  alternative  methods  of  Federal  funding  -categorical 
aid,  aid  to  students,  grants  to  institutions,  tax  relief,  and  revenue  sharing --and  discusses 
the  advanuges  and  uisadvantages  of  each.  The  history  of  Federal  support  to  higher 
education  b  also  reviewed.  The  appendixes  include  texts  of  important  legislative  pfo> 
posals  (as  of  l9tiB)  and  related  pronouncements  by  various  educational  associations. 


Chapter  XIV 


STATE  BUDGETING 

FOR  HIGHER  B>UCATION 


The  financial  dilemma  resullinc;  from  a  decade  of  expanding  enroll* 
ments«  not  always  with  proportional  increa^*^  in  rt^sources,  has  forced 
higher  education  to  adopt  new  planning  and  budqi^ting  systems  to  serve 
more  students  at  the  least  possible  cost.  Broadly  stated,  coUej^ni  and 
universities,  while  searching  for  new,  lx*tter,  and  less  expensive  ways  to 
operate,  have  h«i<l  to  enhance  their  judgment  and  improxr  decisionmaking 
by  utilizing  the  most  sophisticated  budgetary  procedures  available.  From 
a  planning  standpoint,  this  has  meant  that  all  possible  means  of  effectively 
and  economically  reaching  established  goals  have  had  to  Ik*  explored; 
from  a  liudgt*ting  standpoint,  that  ncvf  allocation  procedures  have  had 
to  used  to  channel  available  funds  into  alternative  and  often  competing 
utilization  areas. 

This  chapter  is  con^^'Tned  with  the  rationing  of  scarce  resources  among 
chosen  alternatives.  Resource  allocation  is  first  considered  briefly  in 
strictly  economic  terms  of  cost*tjenefit  analysis — a  rather  theoretical 
approach.  The  rem&inder  of  the  chapter  deals  with  practical  methods  of 
justilying  funding  requi'sts  and  apportioning  funds  by  unit-cost  formulas. 
The  methods  descrilied  seek  to  allocate  limited  n'sources  fairly  to  competing 
institutions  by  identifying  actual  work  loads  and  real  deficiencies. 


PROGRAM  BUDGETING  AND  REVIEW 

In  view*  of  tlie  pressure  lieing  exerted  on  higher  education  to  maintain 
and  impro\*e  quality  in  the  face  of  mounting  enrollments  and  increasing 
costs,  the  need  for  economy  is  mantfestly  evident.  Not  only  must  the 
efficient  and  economical  use  of  public  funds  lie  demonstrated,  but  more 
importantly,  such  valual>le  resources  as  teachers,  scholars,  and  students 
must  lie  responsibly  managed.  Citizens  and  State  and  local  governments 
have  rightly  come  to  expect  that  public  higher  education  systems  be 
prepared  periodically  to  explain  and  demonstrate  the  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical use  of  lM>th  public  funds  and  human  Resources. 
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The  traditioiuil  iiirans  l>y  which  co11i*qi*s  and  univiTsitii*s  satinfy  public 
curiosity  concernini;  their  financial  o|KTations  is  through  the  budjB[i't 
process.  The  scope  and  Importance  of  this  activity  has  fi[ro\vn  to  such  an 
extent  tliat  instead  of  iH*in8r  a  ptTipherai  assisninent,  it  is  now  the  epi- 
center of  inanauenient  r(*stK>nsibility.  Its  depth  and  critical  nature  are 
apparent  in  the  fuUowinR  delineation  by  Melvin  Anshen: 

It  is  thr  essence  of  decision  making*  therefore*  to  choose  among  alternative  ends 
and  to  ration  scarce  means  to  their  accomplishment.  At  this  level  of  description^  no 
significant  distinction  exists  between  profit  and  nonprofit  organizations,  or  between 
private  and  public  organisations.  All  require  the  ordering  of  goals,  the  analysis  of 
their  relative  contributions  to  the  great  aims  of  the  total  undertaking,  the  development 
of  plans,  the  measurement  of  alternative  resource  inputs  and  their  rc'lation  to  piogrcM 
toward  ol)jectives,  rational  choice  of  feasible  ends,  allocation  uf  means,  monitoring 
of  progress  and  appraisal  of  resulu.  The  budget  process  is  the  activity  through  which 
this  work  is  done.  The  budget  is  the  instrument  through  which  the  process  is  made 
operational.^ 

To  achieve  eliiciency  in  iniplementinjo;  the  budgetary  process,  colleges 
and  universities  and  State  higher  education  systems  are  adopting  a  new 
method  called  program  budgeting  and  estalilishing  comprehensive  perform- 
ance standards  or  budget  formulas  and  an  information  system  of  per- 
formance reporting.  In  so  doing,  higher  education  has  delilK'rately  shifted 
its  attention  from  budgetary  minutiae  to  those  aspects  of  the  budget  that 
are  vital  to  achieving  program  goals. 

The  general  idea  of  program  budgeting  is  that  activitii*s  can  Ik  meaning- 
fully classified  according  to  end  objectives  and  alternative  coursers  of 
action,  then  analytically  examined  in  terms  of  utility  and  costs.  Con- 
siderable attention  is  first  given  to  the  formulation  of  goals,  objectives, 
desired  end-products,  and  programs.  What  is  variously  called  cost- 
effectiveness  or  cost-utility  analysis  is  then  employed  to  estimate  the  total 
cost  of  accomplishing  these  aims  and  to  select  the  most  eflicient  approach. 
Basically,  the  process  consists  of  ordering  and  comparing  various  input- 
output  combinations.  The  outputs  must  lie  so  structured  that  they  Ixrst 
reflect  major  objectives  and  the  inputs—manpower,  material,  real  estate — 
so  ordered  that  comparisons  among  a  wide  range  of  alternative  input- 
output  relationships  are  feasible  and  meaningful. 

Ideally,  program  budgeting  should  encompass  all  resources  involved 
in  attaining  future  objectives.  Similarly,  in  assessing  the  degree  to  which 


'  Melvin  Anshen,  The  Budget  as  an  tnstfument  Jof  Analysis^  namnng^  and  Managemenip 
RAND  Corporation,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  April  1965,  p.  1. 
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these  objectives  are  achu%'cd,  all  returns  must  lie  considered.  Highest 
priority  must  be  given  to  clear  identification  of  objectifies  and  a  singular 
effort  made  to  quantify  them  in  terms  of  outputs  or  numlier  of  end-products 
of  specified  qualities.  In  the  overall  proce»«  the  emphasis  is  not  on  the 
traditional  obieci  classification  budgetary  approach  but  on  per/omance 
classification— one  that  defines  various  proRram  objecti\*es  in  budgetary 
terms  to  provide  a  l>asis  for  accountability  and  demonstrated  achievement. 
The  most  important  consequence  of  adopting  such  an  approach  that  it 
increases  the  responsibility  and  accountability  of  managenurnt  by  establish- 
ing an  awareness  of  the  contrilmtion  and  cost  of  each  program  under 
consideration.  In  other  'A^ords,  it  strengthens  the  organization's  capability 
of  directing  and  changing  its  own  programs  and  of  analyzing  expenditure 
proposals. 

In  practice,  the  formulation  of  budget  requests  in  terms  of  the  foregoing 
concepts  involves  the  identification  and  description  of  proposed  inputs 
and  outputs,  in  budgetary  terms,  for  each  major  academic  and  service 
program  and  activity.  Line-item  object  classifications  arc  usually  not 
included  liecause  their  detail  distracts  from  the  program's  emphasis  and 
tends  to  forclose  the  necessary  option  of  studying  and  using  more  efficient 
alternative  systems  and  resource-mixes.  Any  proposed  new  programs  or 
improxeaients  in  serxice  of  monetary  significance  not  only  must  be 
presented  separately  but  also  justified.  If  increases  in  the  workload  require 
additional  financing  to  maintain  the  same  level  of  ser\*ice,  justification 
is  required  l>y  formula,  ratio,  or  unit-cost  analysis.  Whenever  significant 
departures  from  the  previously  approved  appropriation  pattern  are  made 
in  actual  expenditures,  reasons  for  such  departures  must  be  explained* 
In  ewry  instance,  projected  performance  must  be  compared  with  past 
performance.  Finally,  budget  requests  must  always  l>e  submitted  to  re- 
viewing authorities  in  time  for  careful  study  and  possible  changes  bt/ore 
final  appro\*al  action  is  required. 

Under  a  program  budgeting  system,  anticipated  ca.is  by  individual 
campuses  are  summarized  according  to  program  and  submitted  as  budget 
requests.  a  rule,  the  initial  review  of  such  requests  is  detailed  and 
comprehensive,  with  each  program  reviewed  in  relation  to  specified  goals 
and  expected  accomplishments.  Because  unit  costs  and  measures  of  pro- 
ductivity are  an  integral  part  of  this  review,  they  must  lie  presented  in  the 
budget  request  in  clear  and  well-organized  language,  not  as  a  maze  of 
unrelated  figures.  Secondary  reviews,  at  higher  organizational  levels, 
while  of  necessity  less  detailed,  can  l)e  of  value  to  the  review  process  if 
they  bring  the  results  of  special  studies  to  bear  upon  program  requests 
and  eflectively  comment     inter-  and  intra-institutional  priority  needs. 

The  new  approaches  Ijcing  taken  with  regard  to  the  budget  review 
process  at  the  secondary  level  are  exemplified  liy  the  role  once  assumed 
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(now  iluHHintiniicch*)  hy  (lalifuriiia  (\)ordinaiini(  CUnincil  for  Higher 
Education.  I'hc  CouncU's  hudt^ii  review,  slti^hlly  tnodifird  for  purpost*s 
of  general  applical)iliiy«  consists  of  the  follow  inu  elements:' 

1.  hulfiU  thf  fufutiofi  of  commffitinii  tm  the  "ffrnemt  Irirt  »/  sttftpoft  iott^hi'*  by  pn*S(*nlitlg 
Itir  folluwini;  oxrrall  comparisunH:  interstate  cum|>itrison8  of  the  Keneral  tax  burden 
and  ability  to  fMv :  interstate  and  ititraytatt-  comparisons  of  the  share  of  tax  resources 
de\*oteci  to  puMie  hip[lier  education;  w'  .-re  feasible,  a  comparison  of  functional  ex* 
penditures  at  Sute  institutions  with  tliose  at  comparalile  institutions  in  other  States; 
and  special  studies,  conducted  periodically,  of  various  sources  of  institutional  income* 

2.  Pnform  special  studies  to  evatmte  the  quaittv  of  fftu^ram  ami  perfmrnttncf  hud^etinni  and 
repttrttn^  through  an  examination  of  the  lyudgetary  formulas  and  guidelines  used  to 
determine  the  financial  support  neccioary  to  maintain  continuini^  proi^rams:  place 
primary  emphasis  upon  the  educational  validity  of  the  standard';  in  a  context  outside 
the  annual  budget  cycle;  define  the  nature  of  the  data  to  be  reported  that  Hill  most 
effectively  chart  actual  program  performance;  and,  where  applicable,  relate  results 
of  tlie  studtrs  to  program  budget  proposals. 

Continue  to  consider  the  philosophy,  structure,  and  procedures  of  budget  develop- 
ment and  execution  in  order  to  improve  relationships  between  ^tublic  higher  education 
anti  State  government. 

When  an  an-a  or  program  in  need  of  reevaluatiun  by  the  segments  (universities, 
4*year  colleges,  2*year  colleges)  or  individual  ctmpuses— rather  than  by  the 
Councilman  lie  identified,  suggest  program  areas  for  study. 

:i.  Comment  on  or  recommend  priority  ^roupin^s  amonfi  and  within  the  total  budget  fffitesis 
of  the  segmmtt  (or  individual  campuses);  rely  and  comment  on  justification  informa- 
tion available  to  these  institutions  from  comparable  institutions  of  higher  education 
nationally. 

The  nature  of  the  Council's  budget  review  in  this  regard  can  be  summarised  as 
follows: 

(a)  \eu  programs^  improved  ptograms  and  program  development.  Relying  upon  snforma* 
tion  prmided  by  the  segment  (or  individual  campus),  the  Council  will  comment 
on  or  recommend  inter-  and  intrasegmental  (or  individual  campus)  priority 
groupings.  Program  development  requests  will  first  be  examined  to  ascertain  the 
degree  to  wlitch  each  program  request  conforms  to  the  plan  of  development  accepted 
by  the  Council  at  the  time  its  initiation  was  authorised  in  a  legislative  appropria* 
tion.  If  such  requests  remain  consistent  with  the  accepted  plan,  they  normally 
will  be  accorded  high  priority.  As  in  the  past,  new  and  improv«*d  program  requests 
will  be  considered  in  terms  of  (1)  diflerenttation  of  function,  (2)  the  evidence  of 
need  for  such  programs,  (f)  the  probable  impact  of  such  programs  on  existing 

'  This  budget  review  role  is  now  largely  discontinued  for  reasons  cited  In  The  Budget 
Retiew  Hole  of  the  Coordinating  Council  for  Higher  Education^  CCHE,  Sacramento,  May  2i, 
1967.  Its  discontinuance  does  not,  however,  affect  the  value  of  the  procedure  per  se. 
And  since  a  number  of  the  reasons  ibr  its  discontinuation  are  not  generally  applicable 
in  other  States  (the  presence  of  strong  budget  review  staffs  in  cither  or  both  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  and  a  coordinating  board  dominated  by  institutional  reprcsenta* 
tion),  the  procedures  could  conceivably  be  useful  elsewhere. 

*  Coordinating  Council  for  Higher  Education  (California),  Budget  Review  in  PuUk 
Higher  Education,  SacramenU>,  VMi\  pp.  21,  22,  2B,  29. 
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institutioiis*  both  puUtr  and  private*,  and  (4)  the  pcisaihie  cSkcU  of  thept  programs 
upon  fubsequcnt  requests  for  State  mpport. 

(b)  MaiaUname  of  e&ntinuing  progri/ms.  Council  comment  will  be  made  in  this 
area  <miy  whra  special  studies  have  brat  completed  which  af'e  fmmd  to  aSect 
program  proposals  of  the  segments.  As  noted  in  item  2»  special  studies  are  to  be 
tnitiatrd  to  evaluate  the  extent  and  quality  of  |Mtigram  and  performance  budgeting: 
and  reporting.  These  studies  will  examine  budgetary  standards  and  guidelines 
used  in  determining  the  financial  support  necessary  to  maintain  continuing  pro- 
grams. Tiie  educational  test  to  be  applied  is  the  degree  to  whkh  the  standard 
meets  the  programs*  budgetary  needs.  Tests  of  technical  quality  will  also  be  applied. 
The  n^iture  of  data  to  be  reported  to  chart  the  actual  program  performance  will 
also  be  defined.  All  sprcial  studies  will  be  performed  in  a  context  outside  the  annual 
budget  cycle. 

(c)  Diiconufmanct  and  fedmtim  of  pragramf.  Requests  of  this  kind,  of  course,  will 
be  rare  and  are  not  likely  to  be  spotlighted  in  a  budget  request.  Council  action  in 
thii  category  will  consist  of  suggesting  areas  for  study  by  the  segments  (or  individual 
campuses)  themsrivt-s,  with  reports  to  be  submitted  to  the  Council  the  following 
year.  .\n  area  or  program  appearing  in  need  of  reevaluation  will  be  identified 
r.)d  the  nature  of  the  reevaluation  will  be  described  in  terms  of  background  in* 
formation  and  pertinent  questions. 

4.  Chitngff  in  fund$nf(.  Staff  review  of  proposals  for  changes  in  iundii^  will  be 
evaluated  on  the  basis  of  special  studies  in  such  areas  as  State  appropriations.  Federal 
fundinjor,  local  tax  sources,  gifu  and  grantt,  ctmtract  research,  tuition,  nonrcsideni 
tuition,  charges  for  auxiliary  services,  student  fees,  and  so  on. 

By  way  of  summary,  perspective  can  be  given  to  program  budgeting 
review  at  the  State  level  if  the  realities  of  higher  education  as  an  object 
of  systenmtic  analysis  are  recognized  and  the  partictdar  responsibilitiea 
expected  of  the  review  understood.  The  environment  of  higher  education 
as  it  aflects  program  budgeting  is  characterized,  as  are  most  social  systems, 
by  uncertainty,  complexity,  and  elements  that  defy  measurement.  Un- 
certainty—the tnahility  to  fully  understand  al!  outcomes----ari8es  liecause 
all  objectives  relevant  to  educational  programs  can  never  Ije  accounted 
for  nor  can  changi*s  in  policy  or  advances  in  technology  l)e  accurately 
predicted.  The  budget  review  officer,  who  must  learn  to  live  with  un- 
certainty, needs  to  liase  his  decisions  on  projected  estimates  of  the  future 
without  full  knowledge  of  the  consequences  of  his  actions. 

The  complexity  of  higher  education  is  not  difficult  to  appreciate.  A 
vast  numl)er  of  considerations  are  involved^  including  economic,  social, 
and  political  value  choices.  There  arc  numerous  alternative  methods  to 
accomplish  presumably  similar  purposes*  Many  diverse  types  of  benefits 
accrue  to  many  different  beneficiaries.  Relevant  factors  cannot  be  squeezed 
into  a  single  formula;  only  a  few  variables  can  be  considered  simultaneously. 
Usually  a  piecemeal  approach  is  necessary:  studying  parts  of  a  problem 
and  reporting  partial  answers. 

Many  factors  and  outputs  of  higher  education  cannot  be  measured 
or  caimot  Ijc  measured  on  a  common  scale*  Even  when  given  a  market* 
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place  valui\  Ihc  price  tag  cannot  always  lie  accepted  as  a  measure  of  true 
economic  worth.  When  important  variahles  cannot  ()e  quantified,  informed 
and  rational  judf^ment  must  he  used  in  choosing  priorities*  £\Tn  the 
machinery  for  making  decisions  must  sometimes  be  ahered. 

Given  this  environment,  applyinj?  program  budj^ettng  to  higher  educa- 
tion in  an  orderly  and  systematic  way  is  formidable  indeed.  To  lie  realistic^ 
many  smaller  problems  and  parts  of  larger  ones  must,  temporarily  at 
least,  lie  put  aside.  Possible  decisions  aiiout  some  matters  will  have  to  be 
ignored  and  specific  decbions  al)out  others  taken  for  granted. 

The  orderini;  of  future  patterns  must  be  given  precedence  over  solving 
imtm^diate  problems  or  rectifying  past  mistakes.  Since  the  objectives  in 
higher  education  are  not  always  known,  are  often  in  conflict  with  one 
another,  and  sometimes  cannot  lie  agreed  upon,  the  State*level  review 
must  lie  cona^rned  with  what  ought  to  lie  done  as  much  as  with  how  to  do 
it.  The  overriding  concerns  of  the  review  should  lie  (1)  the  marshaling  of 
expiTiena\  (2)  the  sharpening  of  intuition,  (3)  the  identification  of  crucial 
relationships,  and  (4)  the  increase  of  explicitness. 


EFFECTIVE  RESOURCE  ALLOCATION 

Without  access  to  unlimited  resources,  colleges  and  universities,  like 
all  organizations,  must  choose  from  a  variety  of  programs  and  services 
those  which  liest  accomplish  their  social  and  cultural  pu.^^ioses.  The 
difficulty  of  the  task  lies  in  selecting  criteria  or  standards  by  which  the 
*'best*'  or  "pa-ferred''  or  "most  rational''  use  of  resources  may  lie  measured. 

Quite  obviously  choices  may  be  made  either  objectively  or  subjectively, 
or,  more  likely,  by  a  combination  of  lioth.  In  reality^  most  major  long- 
range  budgeting  decbions  must  ultimately  lie  resolved  primarily  on  the 
basis  of  intuition  and  judgment — even,  in  some  instances,  on  the  basis  of 
political  expediency.  There  are  too  many  intangibles  to  allow  anything 
other  than  experience  and  intellect  to  prevail.  What*  then,  is  the  role 
of  quantitative  analysis  in  budgetary  decisionmaking?  In  sum,  the  analytical 
process  enables  the  decisionmaker  to  sharpen  his  intuition  and  judgment 
by  providing  cost  and  utility  information  for  some  of  the  alternatives 
under  consideration. 

Three  approaches  to  efliiciency  analysis  may  be  followed:  cost-benefit 
analysis,  systems  analysis,  and  program  budgeting.  CosUbenefit  analysis^ 
or,  in  the  higher  education  context,  cost-effectiveness  analysis,^  compares 


^  The  more  common  rxprraion  is  coftt-bmefit  analysis;  however,  in  the  fidd  of  educa- 
tion,  where  it  is  not  possitile  to  measure  the  value  of  benefits  in  the  maricetplace  in  the 
same  way  as  costs  are  measured,  the  num  firequently  used  term  Is  cost-efltetiveness  or 
cost^utility  analysis. 
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quantifiable  econcHiiic  costs  with  rfiatc'd  irnrfits  of  alternativ-e  investments 
to  detennine  an  expenditure  pattern  that  maximizes  the  overall  output/ 
input  ratio*  Economic  theory  is  used  to  allocate  resources  to  competing 
programs  in  such  a  manner  that  the  ratios  of  marginal  returns  to  marginal 
costs  for  each  program  arc  equal,  thereby  maximizing  total  returns  less  total 
costs.  In  other  words^  cmt-efiectiveness  analysis  attempts  to  maximize 
the  current  value  of  all  licnefits  less  that  of  alt  CMts  by  funding  each  program 
to  the  level  at  which  any  additional  money  added  to  any  program  will 
mull  in  an  equal  return.  The  fact  that  all  relevant  factors  cannot  be 
incorporated  in  such  an  analysis  is  a  serious  drawbaclc;  nevertheless,  it  is 
pebble  to  make  certain  situations  subject  to  analysis  that  heretofore  were 
commonly  subject  only  tu  implicit  judgments. 

Systems  afiahus  is  a  broad  approach  toward  achieving  efficiency  in 
an  uncertain  environtnent  in  which  objectives  may  either  not  be  known  or 
may  be  subject  to  change  and  in  which  judgment  and  intuition,  as  w*ell  as 
quantitative  methods,  nmst  lie  relied  upon.  Representative  statistical 
models  are  used  to  study  the  most  crucial  relationships,  with  secondary 
considerations  ignored  if  their  variation  has  little  affect  on  the  outcome. 
The  analysis  is  a  piecemeal  approach  (involving  a*  few  variables  at  a  time) 
to  determine  the  consequences  of  alternative  courses  of  action.  Working 
out  successive  model  studies  theoretically  on  paper  can  be  a  substitute 
for  experience  and  may  (inoduce  reasonable  or  even  good  solutions  to 
various  problems.  The  application  of  systems  analysis  to  the  problems  of 
higher  education,  however,  has  to  date  resulted  in  few  significant  or 
practical  decisionmaking  devices. 

Program  budgeting,  a  form  of  systems  analysis,  focuses  on  such  outputs 
as  goals,  objectives,  and  program  end-products,  and  employs  cost-effective- 
ness analysis  as  a  means  of  achieving  them.  Because  significant  interde- 
pendencies  exist  Ijetween  different  programs  and  objectives,  it  is  difficult 
if  not  impossible  to  establish  a  valid  basis  for  apportioning  costs  and 
returns  for  each  individual  program.  Consequently,  program  budgeting 
cannot  serve  as  a  workatjle  sulistitute  for  judgment  in  determining  program 
priorities.  (The  theoretical  nature  of  systems  analysis  and  of  program 
Inidgeting  precludes  further  discussion  within  the  context  of  this  chapter. 
Publbhed  material  on  txith  systems  is,  howei-er,  cited  in  the  Iribliography. 
The  papers  by  Aaron  Wildavsky  arc  particularly  recommended  for  initial 
reading.) 

In  its  purest  form,  cost-effectiveness  analysis,  like  systems  analysis,  has 
had  limited  practical  value  when  applied  to  higher  education.  Yet  cost* 
effectiveness  theory  is  applied  repeatedly  in  the  widespread  use  of  formulas 
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to  apportion  finds  cKTorciinif  lu  objcctUt*  riititnatcs  of  n*lalivt*  need. 
The  use  a{ formula  budgettng  to  cKtiniatr  hucli^rtary  rrquin*nK*nt8  incor|iorates 
standard  costs  and  worklo^id  factors.  Kach  coni|K'ting  claim,  acixirdtng 
to  its  demonstrated  need,  receives  a  ^'fair  share^'  of  the*  budget.  lA*\rk  of 
support  are  K^ised  on  what  is  judKcd*  to  Ih'  adequatc\  or  in  the  case  of 
?;ilaries,  ncceptahly  coinpetiiive.  While  no  systematic  effort  is  made  to 
obtain  optimal  altocalion  by  equatinir  niart^ina!  returns,  formula  budi^eting 
dix\s;  employ  this  princit^le  of  cost-elFectiveness  an;iiysis  by  assuming  that 
the  workloads  of  all  coutpeting  claims  art*  legitimate  and,  when  funded 
according  to  actual  need,  equally  productive. 

Before*  beginning  the  discussion  of  formula  Inidgeiing,  the  principal 
topic  of  this  chapter,  further  orientation  concerning  costH'(fectivetR\<;9 
analysis  is  in  order. 


Cost- Effectiveness  Analysis 

The  basic  pur|K>se  of  coslH'ffectiveness  analysis  is  to  obtain  objective 
data  that  will  enable  financiiil  planners  to  choose*  among  alternative  ends 
atid  to  ration  scarce  resources  effectively.  The  process  requres  repeated 
efforts  to  equali2e  the  value  of  the  last  incn*ment  of  sup|X)rt  expended 
for  any  program  -in  other  words,  to  n^ach  the  point  at  which  the  direction 
that  additional  support  incn^as^rs  an*  made  makcit  no  diffen'nct*  sina*  all 
additions  will  bring  equal  returns  (i.e.,  the  ratio  of  marginal  n*turns  to 
marginal  costs  will  Ik*  the  Siime  for  each  program).  Benefits  over  costs 
are  thus  maximized.  Within  the  context  of  higher  education,  cost*effective* 
nesH  analysis  can  l>e  applied  in  a  majority  of  instances  only  by  sulistituting 
a  model  for  the  real  situation.  Seldom  can  cost*'>ffectiveness  analysis  \ie 
expt*cted  to  provide  firm  conclusions,  yi't  its  role  is  significant.  The  great 
value  of  cost-effective ni*ss  analysis  to  hif^her  education  is  that  it  promotes 
thinking  in  terms  of  goals,  alternatives,  increments,  and  comparative  payoffs. 
It  encourages  a  comparison  of  the  payoff  (or  pnKlucts)  from  increments, 
of  resources  sptmt  (input)  on  one  pn>gram  with  the  payoff  realized  through 
applying  the  same  resources  to  all  other  programs. 

Unfortunately  the  unassailable  logic  of  equating  marginal  returns  so 
as  to  maximize  total  n* turns  (less  costs)  has  tended  to  ol)scure  the  difficulties 
of  applying  theory  to  reality.  Ttu*  plain  fact  is  that  almcKt  all  productive 
effort  results  in  himan  returns  that  arc*  often  decisive  bt>t  may  Ix*  neither 
anticipated  nor  measured.  Such  intangibles  inevitably  defy  analytical 
study,  and  no  matter  how  significant  to  the  final  decision,  they  cannot 
\)c  included  in  the  finite  calculations  of  cost-effectiveness  studies.  Herein 
lies  a  great  danger  (common  to  all  procedures  that  rely  on  quantification): 
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that  the  Hmitaliotis*  of  costn  irtctKrnrss*  particularly  the  fact  it  cannot  lie 
used  to  express  properly  the  importance  of  ail  the  variables  involved, 
will  not  l)e  sufficiently  recogniz^^.  In  solvinR  problems,  the  decisionmaker, 
particularly  anyone  in  the  higher  ed.ication  community,  can  expect  a 
relatiwly  incomplete  tfJtt  of  quantitative  calculations  on  cost  and  utility. 
Even  a  small  amount  of  cost-t*ffectivem*5s  data,  howrver,  may  provide  a 
sizable  payoff  by  clarifying  aliernativr  courses  of  action. 

The  followinu  brief  outline  of  proci^dural  steps  illustrates  how  cost* 
effectiveni'ss  theor>'  can  lie  applied  to  an  examination  of  the  relative 
value  of  alternative  use.%  of  funds  in  higher  education.  Additional  informa- 
tion can  l>e  obtained  from  n-ferences  cited  in  the  bibliography. 

STEP  I :  Identify  a  group  of  pfograms  that  share  common  ohjectii^s.  Common 
objectives  provide  a  framr  of  reference  l>y  which  the  relative  contribution 
of  fach  pnxgraru  increment  can  lie  evaluated  in  terms  of  achievement. 

s  rtP  2:  Clarify  and  define  the  common  ohjectives  operationally  in  terms  by 
which  progress  toivafd  their  achmement  is  to  he  measured.  The  basic  goals  of 
education—to  educate  students,  to  promote  research,  and  to  provide 
public  services- are  common  to  many  college  and  university  programs. 
But  how  is  meaningful  progress  toward  achieving  these  goals  to  be  meas- 
ured? The  tasks  of  nurttiring  the  human  mind  and  cultivating  human 
talents  and  skill*  and  the  means  available  to  in^ititutions  to  accomplish 
these  ends  are  simply  too  complex  and  noncorpureal  r'^  b^  measurable 
(in  their  entirety)  in  objective  ti  rms  by  any  known  instrument  of  quanrifica- 
tion.  Also,  the  ultimate  consequences  of  research  tisually  can  be  only 
partially  recof^niEed,  and  only  after  an  extended  period  of  time.  Thus  it 
has  Ircome  necessary  to  substitute  indirect  yet  clearly  distinguishable 
measures  of  pi^rformance  or  output.  For  example,  **teachlng  productivity" 
in  terms  of  credit-hours  taught  or  numl>er  of  degrees  awarded  is  frequently 
(although  recognl2ed  as  inadequate)  sul)stituted  for  measuring  the  effects 
that  educational  programs  have  on  students.  Similarly,  hours  of  research 
performed  are  commonly  sulistituted  for  the  more  realistic,  yet  impmsible 
to  quantify*  economic  and  social  returns  from  research.  The  crudity  of 


*  Smm^  the  condiUons  that  limit  the  uscfulnm  of  cost-cffcctivenesa  analysis  arc 
the  deprndmcr  on  a  perfect  market  of  competitive  conditions  and  full  employment 
to  reflect  value  through  prices  Any  imperfection  in  the  market  adversely  affects  the 
validity  of  the  analysis  because  it  creates  an  artifkial  price  for  goods  and  services  that 
may  vary  significandy  from  their  worth  to  society  as  valued  by  consumers  in  a  freely 
competitive  market.  Another  factor  is  the  question  of  whose  welfare  is  to  be  maidmized. 
Among  different  people  there  is  simply  no  scientific  way  to  compare  lones  and  gains. 
Therefore,  %vhenever  the  end-products  concern  human  benefltSt  the  problem  of  dc- 
termfaiing  whose  welfare  is  to  receive  precedence  must  be  resolved  by  judgment* 
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such  oiH|Mil  iiit*asiit(*s  is  iiHiiircliatHy  appaivnt,  and  iititU  a  IkHvt  means 
of  nieasurinti:  eiireit  {ii<f!^n*ss  toward  drclaml  ijoals  is  idt*ntiiit*d^  the  im*ful- 
nm  of  cost-efTrciivrnrsi;  ;inalysis  lo  education  is  liniitt*d. 

STEP  3:  De/ine  mensutiihU  input  {o»\t)  ffUiors  that  may  he  asmiated  with  the 
ofrntpmittimtfl  uniputs.  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  dilliciihy  of  quantifying 
progress  (imard  educational  glials  or  pmirani  cHitputs  is  the  ease  by  which 
UocKis-and-'SiTX'ires  inputs  may  lie  ineasurt*d  mo  the  basis  of  dollar  cost.* 
Yet  the  problems  iissociated  with  costini^  inputs,  while  not  insurmountable^ 
have  proven  to  U-  a  handicap  in  cost-effectiveness  analysis.  The  problems 
arisc^  InTause  of  inconsistency  in  d(*Hnititms.  the  diflicidty  in  meaningfully 
on;ani/im;  or  distribtitint;  costs,  and  the  technical  aspiTts  of  collecting 
and  inct»rpora(inu:  the  data  in  a  usefiU  form. 

The  accounting  system  of  a  typical  ct>llei^e  or  imiversity  will  Renerafe 
a  lariff  amount  of  cost  data  that  may  lie  ased  as  a  euide  in  estimating 
jirol».iblr  future  costs.  Hourver,  few  institutions  attempt  to  distribute 
these  costs  loi;ica|ly  among  programs  and  levels  of  instruction  in  a  tnean- 
nitiful  way.  Otie  of  the  problems  is  determining  the  degree  to  which  joint 
costs  shrndd  lie  proratt*d  and  charged  to  each  program.  Some  supporting 
and  adininistrativt*  activitit*s  in  tlH-msc*lves  constitute  distinctive  program 
elements  worthy  of  separate*  analysis.  In  other  instances,  secondary  ac- 
tivities common  to  a  nimiU^r  of  programs  shtndd  Ikt  prorated  and  a  portion 
charged  to  the  cost  of  each  program.  The  conceptual  and  technical  prol>* 
lems  inherent  in  such  cost  distributions  are  formidable.' 

STEP  4:  Cnmpare  the  rath  nf  marginal  returns  to  marginal  rosts  in  all  programs 
and  reallocate  or  add  nen  funds  {within  total  budget  restraints)  to  high  ratio  programs 
until  the  return /cost  ratio /or  alt  programs  is  equal.  This  is  ess(*ntially  a  process 
of  transferring  fimds  out  of  low  reUirn/cost  protn'ams  into  high  return/cost 


♦  Implirit  in  usini?  dollar  cost  to  measure  inputs  is  the  assumption  that  prices  will  be 
rstablish(*d  in  a  fre«*  and  opm  market  and  thus  will  rrflrct  true  worth  or  value  as  ap- 
praifted  by  the  consumer. 

^  .Such  problems  are  beinR  studied  by  the  Western  Interstate  Commission  far  Higher 
Education  (WICHE),  currently  engai^ed  in  the  design*  development,  and  implementa- 
tion of  management  systems  generally  acceptable  to  all  higher  education.  One  important 
contribution  of  WICHE  has  been  a  ''standard  taxonomy  or  unifintn  classification  system 
that  identifies  and  categorizes  the  activities  and  programs  of  higher  education  institu* 
tions."  (See  Warrt^  W.  Gulko,  Program  Classification  Structure^  Technical  Report  No.  27, 
National  Center  for  Higher  Education  Management  .Systems  (NCHEMS)  at  Western 
Interstate  Clommission  for  Higher  Education,  Boulder,  Colo.,  1972.)  The  use  of  several 
of  the  NCHEMS  tools  as  they  relate  to  a  specific  institution  are  presented  in  Implementa^ 
tion  of  XCHEAtS  Plannin/^  and  Management  Tools  at  Caii/ornia  Siate  University^  Futterton^ 
NCHEMS  at  WICHE.  Boulder,  Colo.,  1972. 
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proi[^atm  until  such  shifting  h  m  louRor  acIvantaRcous.  Within  hiRher 
education,  maximizing  total  l)enefits  less  total  costs  l>y  equating  marginal 
returns/costs  is  a  conwpt  likdy  to  provide  gtiidance  that  is  more  theoretical 
than  practical.  To  understand  why  this  is  so.  one  must  rememlier  that  the 
results  of  marginal  analysis  can  enable  manag«*nient  to  make  a  decision 
only  if  all  outputs  (not  just  a  measuralile  few)  are  considered.  In  practically 
no  case  in  education  is  a  complete  measurement  of  all  outputs  possible: 
therefore,  marginal  analysis  can  only  auist  the  decisionmalcer,  not  make 
the  decbion  for  him.  An  example  will  illustrate  the  inherent  dangers. 
SuppoK*  a  cost-effectiveness  analysis  revealed  that  the  physics  department 
is  less  productiw  than  other  science  departments  in  terms  of  student- 
credit-hours  per  dollar  input.  On  this  Iwiis  alone,  it  would  l)e  utter  nonsense 
to  decide  to  reduce  the  budget  of  the  physics  department,  lower  teaching 
salaries,  and  increase  class  sizes  in  an  effort  to  make  the  department  more 
competitively  productiv  • 

Recognizing  the  inhen'nt  dangers  and  the  limited  value  and  difficulty 
of  performing  marginal  analysis  in  the  traditional  sense,  educators  have 
sought  a  more  realistic  and  practical  procedure.  Three  modifications  have 
!>een  suggested.  First,  the  term  'marginal"  need  not  lie  restricted  to  a 
rigorous  economic  interpretation,  i.e.,  to  the  last  incremental  units  t>f  output 
and  related  input.  Rather,  ♦•marginal"  can  Ik-  viewed  as  the  difference 
in  input  or  output  lietween  past  and  present  time  periods.  These  differences 
result  from  introducing  new  programs  or  making  major  modifications  in 
existing  ones. 

Second,  new  programs  or  major  changes  may  l)c  evaluated  in  their 
entirety  as  "packages,"  thereby  eliminating  the  need  for  a  detailed  cost 
breakdown.  By  combining  both  the  first  and  second  modification,  only 
the  total  costs  and  returns  of  new  or  modified  programs  are  considered 
marginal.  The  quantity  and  quality  level  of  continuing  programs  is  as- 
sumed desirable,  and,  therefore,  to  lie  maintained. 

.Since  only  the  output/input  ratios  of  new  or  changed  programs  are 
measured  and  equated,  the  scope  of  marginal  analysis  is  reduced  and 
there  is  no  need  for  comparing  marginal  returns  with  those  existing  pro- 
grams whose  full  funding  is  assumed  justified.  And  since  the  increment 
costs  and  returns  lieing  considered  are  the  whole  inputs  and  outputs  of 


•Too  oftm  the  "productivity"  mrasurrs  of  coBt^ffifctivwiett  arc  mirintcrpretcd. 
They  report  the  cost  rate  of  performinR  a  certain  function  but  do  not  directly  measure 
efficiency  (the  degree  to  which  resources  are  being  wasted)  or  cfTcctlveness  (the  degree 
to  which  a  program  is  accomplishing  ito  goals).  The  fact  that  many  educational  F ofc"n» 
requiring  expensive  equipment,  smaU  class  si*es,  and  highly  paid  faculty  have  legiti. 
mately  tew  production  rates  (high  unit  costs)  in  no  way  implies  that  they  are  either 
inefficient  or  ineflcctive. 
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new  iir  imKltfk'd  pri>t^r«iitis,  itiartiinni  v;ilti(*s  ;irc*  n*pros4MU('ci  liy  tlu'  ntore 
stiiiply  c.itculatrd  averaiit'  t'osis  and  avi'raur  ri'turiis.  Thus  ihr  focus  b 
plact^t  tm  obtainuu;  uptinuuti  aUtK*atiutt  only  auiottiq;  cuu!{x'tini(  nrw  or 
nicKtilicHi  prouranis  on  tht'  hasts  of  rc|uatiim  their  awrat^*  output/input 
ratios. 

A  third  nuKiiricatton  that  has  Inn^n  sufi[t;<^trd  is  nieasurint;  tnarKitial 
n'turns  in  surh  a  way  as  to  dru*rntin»'  ihr  nlatne  emphasis  to  Ih'  accorded 
l>rouran)s  t>r  functional  aiuis.^  *rhus«  if  fiuictionat  aims  can  quantified, 
they  may  then  W  funded  in  such  a  manner  as  to  achieve  a  desin*d  liuiana\ 
When  this  l>alance  is  ohtaim*d«  the  tnars^inal  effect iveness  of  each  prof^ram 
is  consicuTi^d  to  Im'  equal  since  the  restiltinq;  mix  'if  proirrams  is  supposedly 
the  lH*st  structure  to  achieve  the  overall  oltjectives  (»f  the  institution. 

All  of  the  many  ditferinu  programs  of  a  collet^e  or  university  are  to  a 
de^nr  complementary  in  that  all  contribute  to  the  quality  of  |XTfonnaHce 
t»f  each  prouram  and  to  the  whole.  f!or  ''ntly,  if  too  in^at  or  too  little 
emphasis  is  u:iven  a  particular  proqr;«  .tot  only  will  the  provraui  in 
question  Ik'  adversely  affected  Inn  so  .  Iso  will  the  txTformance  of  the 
wholt*  institiuion.  .Stnne  artMS  of  t^^trticular  concern  an*  tlu*  Udance  of 
emphasis  iKMwtrn  rest*areh  and  ji^aduate  instruction,  lietween  research 
and  underi^raduate  instniction,  and  l)etween  undert^^aduate  and  i^'aduate 
instruction;  also,  the  n*lati\r  emphasis  to  Ik*  ^iven  to  public  ser\*iceJ^* 

Ah  a  n*sult  of  tht*  three  aforententiom^d  modifications,  marginal  analysis 
iHTomes  a  *ask  of  examinini;  new  proirrams  or  proposals  in  their  entir«*ty 
to  ensun*  that  their  contrilnitions  rc*stdt  in  an  mrrall  prof^mm  mix  con- 
sistent with  pn*viously  di*t(*rmined  n*Iative  emphasis.  At  what  exact 
point  an  increase*  in  emphasis  (fimditiu)  of  one  function  ceases  to  lie 
complementary  to  another  function  uuist  U*  left  lari;ely  to  professional 
judi;nu*nt. 

.STEP  5:  Modify  inititdh  spenfittf  oh/a'(iie%  and  aittfia  if  smh  mtion  is  ,%ug» 
gfsird.  The  analysis,  if  thoroughly  and  imaginatively  done,  should  at 
tini«*s  lesidt  in  improved  pro(*ram  objectiv(*s  or  in  the  criteria  (outpitts) 
by  which  proun*s»  toward  these  obj(*ctives  is  measured. 

*  i'h«*  sugg<*stt(in  that  relative  emphasis  Ih*  sulystitutrd  for  program  performance 
(as  an  int(.Tmtnlsate  step  toward  solving  the  proMt^m  of  quantification)  is  proposed  by 
Thimy  Koening,  C!harlt*8  Mclntyre,  and  J.  C:.  Scheurrman.  See  Coordinating  CknincU 
for  Higher  Education  (California),  \ovembfr  Hrpoti  on  tkf  i^vrt  of  SuppoU  fut  fuhiic  Uighn 
Edueatim  1968-69^  Sacraminxn,  Pii>7,  p.  II. 

Ibid.,  pp.  12-lti.  The  authors  present  a  brief  disctmion  various  balances  in 
program  emphasis  to  support  the  assertion  that  interfunctional  relationships  do  exist 
and  that  the^  relationships  and  long-range  aims  should  not  only  be  defined  but  also, 
if  possible,  quantified. 
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FORMULAS  IN  COLLEGE  AND 
UNIVERSITY  BUDGETING 

Each  year  collffifs  and  universities  must  dcemninr  ihcir  financial 
nwd%  and  pn^st^nl  a  budm^  thai  ihey  can  justify.  At  the  State  level,  Rovern- 
inR  and  courdinatinR  at^i'ncic^  uuist  defend  not  only  the  amounts  requested 
hut  also  the  equity  with  which  funds  are  distrilnited  anions  institutions. 
Whih*  all  sources  of  siipptirt—student,  alumni,  Koverniuent,  {nihlic,  and 
cor|K>rate  an*  let^itiniately  conaTned  with  hudi^^tary  request,  the 
j^HMtest  scrutiny  is  pn>hat)ly  exercis<*d  by  State  legislative  appropriations 
coiuniittees.  In  view*  of  the  itisistence  by  State  officials  and  lei2;islators 
for  detailed  jiiHtitication  of  budt^*t  items  and  the  increasini;  ma^^nitiide 
and  complexity  of  eolletje  o|XTations.  insofar  as  possible  budRi'tary 
"juduments  •  atui  **n'Conunendat ions''  must  In*  stipportixl  by  objective 
data.  <)m*  efleetive  means  by  which  objiTtivity  has  lieen  int**oduced  to 
biidueiinu  is  throut^h  the  use  of  fomulas  that  express  and  interrelate  relevant 
cost  and  load  nieasurnuents.  Miller  defines  a  '"fornuila''  al)stractly  as: 

an  uhif*tiiv«*  pructHlure  fur  rstimatin^  the  future  budgetary  requirrtnents  of  a  college 
fir  university  through  Uie  nicinipulation  uf  objtTtive  (quantitative)  data  about  future 
programs  and  tlie  relationships  Ix-tween  programs  and  costs,  in  sucli  a  way  as  to 
derive  an  estimate  of  future  costs. 

Biidi^M  formulas  and  cc^t  analysis  i^o  hand  in  hand.  Cost  analysis  measures 
the  curn  nt  cost  of  various  units  of  existing  proinrams;  formulas  extrapolate 
these*  c«»st  n*l.itionships  (with  necessary  quality  and  price  adjustments) 
so  that,  t?iven  tlie  ex|Krted  levels  of  operation,  the  costs  of  future  profon^ams 
can  l)e  estittiated. 

The  idea  that  lengthy  and  complex  financial  data  can  Ih?  reduced  to 
a  short  and  relatively  simple*  form  by  iisint;  a  formula  has  considerable 
ap{KMl.  The  Imisic  structure  of  Imdt^tMini;  fornmlas  is  in  fact  simple: 
standard  tmit  costs  are  multiplied  by  projected  loads  to  equal  i*stimated 
total  fiscal  sup|>ort  requinMuents.  Such  simplicity,  however,  is  deceptiv'c. 
Amoni;  coniptMinu  institutions  with  complex  and  varyini;  educational 
programs  it  is  ditlicult  t«i  determim*  whit  ccmstitutes  a  true  and  com- 
parable measure  of  load.  And  even  thouji^h  fornmlas  can  provide  an 
c^qtiitable  accounting  for  certain  vari;,KCes  found,  introducing  flexibility 
into  formtda  mechanics,  espiTially  if  some  standardization  and  simplicity 
are  to  be  retained,  i:.  a  c  mplicated  process.  Developing  appropriate 

James  Miller,  Jr.,  Staff  Bwlf^ftin^  for  HiQhn  Fduraiion'-Tke  Use  of  Formulas  and 
Cost  Anatmr.  Institute  of  Public  .Xdministration,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor» 
I9Ij4.  p.  *i. 
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ada|itai>iUty  in  Ukh\  miMHurcmrnu  and  idcntifyinf*  and  prujccdng  **fair**  or 
•*competiiive^*  costs,  arc  two  design  features  central  to  formula  validity  and 
to  the  case  for  or  against  adopting  the  formula  approach. 

Advantages  and  Uses  off  Formulas 

Btids;c*t  forinulas  that  provide  a  systematic  means  for  calculating  the 
resources  requirtd  hy  a  uiwn  pnigram  may  lie  used  (1 )  to  firoject  budgetary 
mvds,  (2)  to  iustifv  budgetary  n-quests,  (3)  to  chnfv  the  presentation  of 
budgetary  information,  (4)  to  allontte  n^sources*  and  (5)  to  stanrfardize 
budgetary*  data  for  com{iarative  analysts. 

The  advantages  of  fornuilas  and  CfHit  analysis  procedures  over  more 
conwntional  subjective  approaches  to  budgeting  are:*^ 

I.  Mathrmatical  prrrbion»  logical  rationale,  objectivity,  and  adaptability  of 
fcirmiilas  rmult  in  t  tdidify  or  loundnra  of  Tunding  proportional  to  nrrd  that  it  gcner^ 
ally  supe  rior  to  rducatrcl  guesses  based  on  experience  and  opinion*  The  use  trffinrmulas 
does  not,  howcx-er*  preclude  employing  value  judgments  to  augment  or  modify  the 
results  of  romputations. 

2»  Sitiee  formulas  are  expressed  in  unit  measurements,  the  projection  of  financial 
requiremenu  and  allocation  of  resources  it  proportional  to  relative  iniUtutional 
loads  rather  than  based  on  political  or  interinstitutional  competition.  In  other  words, 
if  budfceting  is  based  on  formulas,  all  institutions  arc  treated  in  a  comparalile  {eqmtable) 
manner  insofar  as  the  activities  or  programs  are  similar  and  loads  and  prioritioi 
are  accurately  gauged. 

.1.  Since  all  requests  are  structuied  in  a  nearly  identical  manner,  formulas  facilitate 
institutional  fomfiarisms.  M  lonfc  as  classifications  and  definitions  remain  constat^ 
formulas  also  facilitate  comparisons  between  one  year  and  the  next«  When  conducting 
comparison  studies,  great  care  must  be  exercised  to  insure  that  only  those  institutions 
that  closely  resemtile  each  other  are  grouped  for  like  appraisal. 

Through  these  procedures  a  lan(c  amount  of  apparently  noncomparahle  informa- 
tion about  a  number  of  institutions  can  be  organiced  in  a  meaningful  way  and 
presi^nted  in  terms  of  uniform  tmits  erf  measurement  which  make  ctmiparison 
possible.  Such  comparisons  are  tisd'ul  for  many  purposes  related  both  to  statewide 
bud|i(eting  and  the  internal  management  of  individual  institutions.  Comparisons 
provide  a  norm  against  which  the  practice  of  individual  institutio.tt  can  be 
measured.** 

4.  The  use  of  formulas  and  the  justification  of  imit  cost  values  based  on  normative 
data  help  ensure  adoption  of  the  budget  by  proper  authorities.  According  to  some 
institution  and  State  oflkials^  more  adetfuate  support  has  been  secured  when  requests 
have  been  presented  in  the  simple,  systematic,  and  apparendy  irrefutalile  way  that 
formula  procedures  provide. 

Because  cost  analysis  and  formula  procedures  require  systematic  presentatiim 
of  an  unusual  amount  of  detailed  data  and  inclusion  of  criteria  for  measuring  tte 


Based  in  part  on  MUler,  ibid.,  pp.  l52«-57. 
<Mbid.,  p.  152. 
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economy  and  eftkiency  of  titr  inHlituttim^i  itperation,  rttt/uctfiM  of  instituUonal  pa> 
fbrmance  is  enoouragcdL 

6.  Since  fonnulai  and  coti  anal>*tis  techniques  clearly  highlight  critical  com* 
ponentt  and  reduce  budget  preparation,  they  provide  a  relatively  uncomplicated 
and  itraightiarward  format  for  budgetary  presmiations. 

7.  Con  anal>tt8  and  fmniulag  have  achieved  accft^Mtity  among  Uicrs  who  appreciate 
equitable  treatment  hated  on  iound  rationale. 

Criteria  for  Formula  Design 

If  formulas  are  to  sctxt  as  useful  procedurt^  for  mimatino:  future 
budgriary  rrquircnienis,  thc^y  must  lie  constructed  to  meet  a  number  of 
inlenrelated  criteria,  the  most  critical  Ivin^  the  folIowinR  (listed  in  order 
of  importance):'^ 

t.  lo/iiftir.  Any  ft»rmula  that  dcxm  not  measure  what  it  purpc^  to  measure  will 
be  of  little  value  in  estimating  budgetary  needs*  and  may,  if  suRtciently  inaccurate, 
perpetuate  gnwai  defirienciei,  surpluses,  and  inequities.  Formula  estimates  should 
be  continually  eompanrd  with  Mtual  budgetary  patterns  and  adjusted  as  required. 
Only  through  a  rigorous  demonstration  of  validity  can  institutional  officials  expect 
that  budget  requests  will  be  honored  fairly  and  adequately. 

2.  QjmHtafirt  JifiimMitt.  Insofar  as  practical,  formulas  and  cost  analysis  procedures 
should  be  expressed  in  measurable  terms  (subject  to  physical  count)  to  avoid  the 
bias,  errors  of  judgment,  and  differences  of  opinion  normally  encountered  in  sub- 
jectively derivrd  values.  Where  judgmcnU  are  required—as  for  example  in  sub- 
jectively weighting  certain  formula  factors— every  effort  should  be  made  to  authen- 
ticate decisions  through  empirical  evidence.  A  corollary  criterion  is  that  formula 
units  be  defined  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  readily  available  data, 

X  Sfn$iiM(v  to  change.  Formulas  should  be  so  constructed  that,  by  automatically 
adjustmg  resource  allocation  to  account  for  changes  in  service  demands  and  growth 
rates,  they  are  responsible  to  workload  changes.  Furthermore,  formulas  should  indicate 
the  effects  of  changes  in  such  program  components  as  altered  emphasis  or  quality 
revisions.  It  should  be  recognized  that  in  order  to  be  sensitive  to  change,  formulas 
must  be  rather  complex,  a  characteristic  In  direct  ranHict  with  the  sixth  formula 
design  criterion  of  simplicity. 

4.  AdifptahUifv*  Either  the  mechanics  of  the  formula  or  its  admuiistration  should 
be  suflkiently  flexible  to  permit  the  inclusion  of  important  differences  in  existing 
programs,  as  well  as  differences  among  institutions  in  educational  philosophy  and 
operational  ntyle.  While  certain  circumstances  may  require  the  tailoring  of  frnmulaa 
to  correspond  accurately  to  an  individual  institutioo*s  needs,  care  must  be  exercised 
to  avoid  the  kind  of  modification  that  tends  to  obscure  the  commm  basis  of  allocation 
on  which  equitable  treatment  is  based. 


H  These  criteria,  «rith  a  few  exceptions,  parallel  those  developed  by  Miller,  ibid.« 
pp.  16.1-63,  and  those  summarised  by  the  CalifomU  Coordinating  Goundl  fat  Higher 
Education,  Instntttimat  haciieti  and  RHoiid  Faadif  Staffing  in  Califoma  MIk  Higher 
Educationt  Sacramento,  1967,  p.  73. 
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r>.  Vompiitahidtw  I'onnula  drfinitiom  shntiki  U-  standarduced  and  formula  units 
df-signiHi  in  such  a  niaun<T  m  tt>  facilitate  ttunpariatom  ain<mjBf  institutions  and  pro* 
grams  within  thr  Statr  and  with  data  availahle  from  othtT  Statt-s.  Since  con.^iarisons 
sfT\r  as  a  majiir  indicator  uf  support  adrquac>s  it  is  impcrativr  that  all  formula 
budgetary  procedun's  terms,  definitions,  and  published  dau  be  standardiated  (pre* 
ftTably  un  a  nationwide  basus). 

ii»  I  *nJff%tand*ihilit\\  Fortnula  proceduresi  should  be  sufKcitntly  simple  and  straight* 
toruard  that  the\-  can  Im*  readily  undmtood  by  us<*rs.  Simplicity  is  feasible  U*cause 
the  broad  c*stim4tiun  purpose  of  fonmda  hudgeiini;  pnTludes  detailed  compart* 
mrntali/^tion  of  e\penditureB.  Ho^-e\rr»  if  formulas  an*  to  be  se*nsitive  to  load  change 
and  adaptable  t»  tnKfitutional  conditions*  complications  will  necessarily  arise*  Any 
cH^ersimplicatiim  that  destro>'s  formula  %'alidity  must  be  avoidc*d.  If  formulas  an*  to 
fulfill  intended  fibpiTttvrs  a  certain  degn-e  of  soph»tieation  is  required.  For  example* 
cohHitleraiion  mu»t  lie  given  tf>  im|xirtant  differences  betmvn  graduate*  level  and 
undergraduate  le\rK  lietM^wn  departments  and  colleges,  and  between  programs* 

Precautions  in  the  Use  of  Formulas  and  Cost  Analysis 

Althouuh  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  tho:^  examining  formuIaH 
or  other  kinds  uf  quantification  procedures  to  assume  they  artr  valid 
simply  Uraust*  the  prtcisi'  science  of  mathematics  is  involwd,  it  should 
Im'  undc*rstcNid  that  conunou  setisc*  and  judgment  also  play  an  ess(*ntia! 
n*Ie.  Thc^  reason  is  olivious:  An  uncertain  and  variable  relationship  exists 
lK't\vc*en  precise  measurements  and  the  principal  objective,  namely,  the 
fimding  of  collet^es  and  universities  in  such  a  way  that  colliTtively  they 
may  efli'Ctively  contribute  to  the  optimum  dewlopment  of  society. 

While  formulas  can  neither  determine  policy  nor  lie  sulistiluted  for 
judgment,  they  dc»  have  legitimate  roles  in  the  decisionmaking  process. 
T«>  prm  ide  ecommiic  perspective,  they  should  l>e  introdua*d  prior  to  pro- 
gram policy  dcTisions.  To  the  degrt^e  that  they  assist  in  translating  policy 
into  siM-cifle  program-dollar  requirements  (if  the  formula  provides  such 
detail),  they  may  ser\r  as  an  implementing  agent  Jolloning  the  decision. 
The  dtxisionmaking  itself  tnust  al%vays  Ik*  based  on  multiple  considerations, 
uichiding  value  judgmc*nts  and  factual  data. 

Ihen^  are  still  other  precautions  to  Ik*  taken  in  making  appropriate 
use  of  formulas  and  cost  analysis:*^ 

I.  Formulas  are  basically  a  means  of  ptojectinR  present  ratios  and  unit  cosU  to 
estimate  futuff  budgc*tary  requirements.  .Xs  with  any  projection,  error  occurs  when 
the  relationships  on  which  a  projection  is  based  change  or  one  or  more  factors  fall 
to  materialize.  .\eeordiftgly»  whenever  a  formula  is  used  it  is  important  that  adjust- 
ments be  made  in  the  resulting  program  of  funding  to  account  for  unanttt^ipatcd 
realities.  For  example,  substantially  larger  enrollmenu  than  expected  obvioufly 
call  for  appropriately  larger  instructional  budgets  than  originally  estimated.  If 
economies  in  operat  ng  procedures  can  be  antic^ipated,  they  should  be  reflected  by 
budget  reductions. 


Based  in  part  on  Miller,  op.  cit.»  pp.  155-59. 
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2.  By  definition,  formula  hii ^Kc  tinff  pnwtirs  «i  gmrralisfd  i^xpirsaiim  of  financial 
nmte,  not  a  drtatird  brrakdtmn  trf « xpraditurt  VVhilr  thr  formula  should  closely 
follow  actual  patterns  of  rxpraditurra  cstablishrd  by  an  institution,  it  is  not  essential 
that  individual  collrRes  adhere  sUictly  to  the  specifies  of  formula  allotment  ^^lien 
they  prepare  and  eitttniu*  their  actual  operating  hodg*^.  The  relatiw  simplicity  of 
formuia-type  presentations  preclude  an  accountini?  of  ewry  excrption  or  e\Try 
difference  amoni;  institutions.  Individual  ci>Uei?e»  and  universities  are  e\pected  to 
de$i$^  operating  budRets  that  generally  conftimi  tf>  broad  expenditure  categories 
but  are  under  no  obligation  to  confonn  to  a  detailetl  Anmula  breakdown  if  appro* 
priate  institutional  action  dictates  otherwise.  When  ai  •  .al  rstpenditure  patterns 
at  M^rral  institutions  de\*iate  widely  from  those  in  a  formula*  the  formula  norm  must 
be  corrected  to  reflect  such  patterns  realisticatly. 

X  rhe  adoption  «f  a  ftwinula  or  cost  anal\*i»is  procedure  n-qulres  that  participattn;t 
institutions  and  Statt-  «fficials  n*iinquish  some  frei»dom  of  action  in  budgetary  matters 
and  give  at  leajit  tacit  approval  to  formula  concepts  as  the  '  rules  of  the  game.*'  Such 
agreement  may  not  be  easily  secured  from  college  officials  who  haw  in  the  past  en- 
joyed a  privilrgcnl  position  with  regard  to  preparing  the  budget.  Nevertheless,  if 
formula  budgeting  is  to  l>e  effecti\r.  tfU  participants  must  be  willing  to  cooperate 
by  expressing  their  en<t<»rsrment  of  and  confidence  in  the  adopted  procedures. 

To  administer  frimiula  budgeting,  some  type  of  organizational  structure  is  required. 
Usually  it  is  the  .State  higher  education  eoordinatinf r  agency,  if  such  an  agency  exists, 
or  it  may  be  an  o>gani/atiim  df^ignatint  Iw  the  .St;.te  budget  office  or  by  an  ad  hoc 
committei*  of  represenutives  from  the  various  institutions  involved.  Provision  shoidd 
be  made  for  a  technically  competent  staff  to  conduct  necessary  studies,  de\*iBC  the 
formulas  and  cmt  analy<us  procedures,  and  prepare  the  budget  proposals. 

4.  Officials  should  be  alert  to  the  influence  that  formula  or  cost  analysis  procedures 
may  have  on  tlie  co^anixational  structure  of  a  State  s>'stem  of  higher  education.  The 
continuing  need  for  a  budget  administrative  staff  tnay  lead  a  State  to  strengthen 
its  coordinating  agency.  Also,  formula  or  costs  analysts  reports  may,  in  some  iiutances, 
indicate  needed  revision  in  program  assignments  at  certain  institutions* 

r>.  Periodic  review  of  formula  cost  figures  and  ratios  should  be  encouraged  in  order 
to  maintain  current  input  data  that  invite  comparative  anal>*ses  and  to  draw  attention 
to  variables  influenced  by  time.  Because  annual  or  biennial  review^a  tend  to  reopen 
policy  questions  that  otherw-ise  might  be  looked  upon  as  "*setded,**  they  are  ccmsidered 
essential  by  those  who  challenge  existing  practices*  and  desire  to  reexamine  key  issues. 

6.  New  programs,  often  inefficit^nt  and  unproductive  at  the  outset,  haw  litUc 
chance  of  competing  for  funds  against  established  programs  if  mon»  y  is  allotted  by 
a  formula  based  on  load  or  performance.  Ckmsequently,  funding  beyond  that  pro\-ided 
by  the  formula  must  be  available  to  support  new  programs  until  they  "get  on  their 
feet.'*  Such  additional  funding  is  t*specially  critical  to  institutions  that  have  stabilized 
enrollments  and  therefore  are  not  entitled  to  receive  increased  financial  support 
from  formulas  that  proportion  funding  to  enrollment.  It  should  also  be  remembered 
that  formula  procedures  must  not  overlook  the  continuing  need  for  support  of  creative 
and  innovative  programs  at  al!  instituticms. 

Types  of  Formulas  and  Their  Ap|>ropriate  Use 

That  formula  lmdfl[etinq  is  catciforical  in  nature  must  lie  rcccwfnized. 
Except  in  the  rare  instance  when  total  institutional  fundinc;  is  Iwised  on 
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a  sittipir  ( <i>t«|it*r-sfii(l<*nt  alliKMlion.  foniuila  Imciut'tint;  in  tuKhrr  I'diication 
provides  for  sfpatate  lundinu  cotnputations  for  eaih  of  the  major  fiincttonat 
actix  Itits  urniTally  atxrcrd  u|ion  as  rt*quirins  individual  tlud^l-t  idi-nttfica- 
ixon.  Within  ihr  cum-nt  funds  **fducaiional  and  ucntTaK'  caU'uory,  ihe 
functional  accounts  that  may  lit-  funded  l>y  formula  an-  «encral  achninistra- 
titin,  instruction  and  departmc-utid  rcM-arch,  extension  and  public  ser\  ici*, 
hbraries,  and  plant  maintenance  ant  I  0|MTation.'**  These  functional 
.i.ce(umts  or  a  niodifieation  of  them  (invoivinu  appro;)r;.ue  com  I  li  nations) 
are  utilized  in  some  maiuier  by  almost  all  tyjH's  of  cost  anal>^s  and  formula 
pnKTedures.  Functional  accounts  seldom  fimded  l>y  formula  includi*  such 
largely  self-supportinu  activities  as  auxiliary  enterprises,  sales  and  serx  ices  ot 
edueaiiiinai  departments.  s|M)nM)red  research,  and  student  aid.  (The  special 
procedures  lor  determinins^  capital  construction  needs  are  discussed  in 
chapter  X.) 

All  fiirinulas  for  higher  education  Inidtretint;  are  based  on  the  simple 
eimo'p^  of  estimating  future  requirements  by  multiplyini;  projecli^  load^ 
by  projected  unit  costs.  \  ariations  of  this  concept  result  in  three  "types" 
of  f<ninul.ts:  workload*  base,  and  staiHnt?  pattern. 

I  he  u  mUhdd  or  functional  formula  estimates  future  expenditures  for 
tMch  activity  by  projecting  a  carefully  determined  load  measurement  that 
is  relevant  to  the  activity  it.<elf  and  is  priced  at  expected  unit  costs.  For 
exampie,  library  liook  acquisition  expenditures  might  be  represented  by  the 
numljer  of  volumes  to  U'  purchased  (the  planned  total  load)  multiplied 
by  a  representative  price  (unit  cost).  IkTause  functional  formulas  employ 
the  workload  factor  that  most  s|X'ci(ically  affects  the  activity  involved, 
they  {guarantee  accuracy.  Thus  whenever  workloads  can  lie  measured, 
this  approach  is  preferred.  Obviously,  lK>th  costs  and  workload  factors 
must  Ih'  measured  and  analysed  in  threat  detail.  The  fact  that  preparation 
time  may  l>e  lenqthened  is  offset  by  the  fact  that  accuracy  is  ht^^htened. 

In  a  ha\f  formula,  expenditurt^s  for  a  particular  activity  are  estimated 
M  a  {KTce^ntaije  of  a  t»i\rn  ''base/'  usually  the  expenditures  required  for 
instruction.  This  approach  assumes  that  the  relative  expenditures  for 
varioii};  budget  components  k^r  fairly  constant  and  predictable  relation- 
ships to  one  another.  For  example,  total  library  expenditures  may  l)e 
estimated  as  7  fn-rcent  of  instructional  costs  if  this  percentage  existed  in 
the  past  and  is  exjUTted  to  continue  in  the  future. 

The  most  conunonly  reco|o;nized  advantaq[c  of  liase  formulas— stm* 
filicity  -  is  misleadincr.  Mechanically,  the  formula  is  simple:  Only  the 
instructional  ex|it*nditure  base  need  Ije  derived  in  detail  by  a  functional 
analysis  of  workload  and  unit  cost  factors.  Gross  amounts  for  most  other 

For  a  description  of  these  functional  accounts,  sec  Gcor^  E.  Van  Dyke,  ed., 
CMffif  and  Cniinnty  Business  Administration  (rcv«  cd.),  American  Council  on  Education, 
Washington,  D.C.,'i968,  pp.  2J2-54. 
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activities  can  then  Ijc  coinputfd  simply  as  percentages  of  this  base.  This 
simplicity,  howewr,  is  deceptive.  If  the  liase  formula  b  to  be  of  value  to 
manafl!ement  as  an  insurument  to  focus  attention  on  setting  policy  rather 
than  as  a  device  to  {lerpetiiate  existing  practice,  then  the  task  of  determining 
the  relative  emphasis  to  l>e  accorded  among  programs  and  functional 
aims  as  defined  hy  budgetary  proportionment  liccomes  a  wry  difficult  task 
indeed.  When  allocating  funds  by  a  Iwse  formula,  the  relative  emphasis 
to  ix'  given  to  the  activity  involved  in  comparison  to  the  base  acti\ity 
must  l)e  defined.  In  other  words,  it  should  lie  possible  to  defend  library 
funding  at  7  percent  of  instructional  expenditures  on  the  ground  that 
such  a  financial  support  ratio  results  in  an  economically  and  educationally 
sound  and  complementary  balance  lietween  the  lilirary  and  the  instnic- 
tionnl  programs. 

The  relative  importance  that  should  Ix:  given  to  different  programs 
and  functional  aims  is.  of  course,  a  matter  of  judgment.  In  applying  the 
bas«'  ftiruuila  apprcwcb,  however,  judgment  does  not  always  include 
careful  attention  to  establishing  desired  optimum  relationships  among 
programs  and  artiviiies.  In  addition,  pe-centages  derived  liy  computing 
last  yivir's  average  are  frequently  accepted  at  face  value  when,  in  fact, 
the  ratio  of  funding  that  will  provide  the  intended  emphasis  should  I* 
explored.  If  the  base  formula  approach  to  program  budgeting  is  to  be  a 
useful  decisionmaking  device,  the  tail  must  not  wag  the  dog;  management 
must  determine  the  intended  emphasis  to  Ix*  accorded  various  programs 
instead  of  permitting  programs  to  Ix'  determmed  solely  on  the  basis  of 
past  performance.  Whenever  allocation  invoK-es  related  programs  that 
can  reasonably  vie  with  each  other  for  funding,  the  base  formula  approach 
may  Ik*  appropriate  if  care  is  exercised  in  determining  the  relative  lialance 
desired  among  such  programs. 

The  staffing  pattern  formula  estimates  future  salary  expenditures  by 
detennining  the  type  and  numlx-r  of  administrative  and  functional  positions 
required  for  the  activity  Ix-ing  coasidered  and  multiplying  this  numlxr  by 
a  corresponding  salary  schedule.  The  numlx-r  of  positions  may  Ix;  deter- 
mined according  to  1 )  the  desired  ratio  of  proitions  to  the  number  of 
students  enrolled  or  to  another  workload  measure  or  2)  by  developing  an 
appropriate  organizational  structure  and  manning  table.  If  the  staffing 
pattern  fornmla  is  used,  the  numlx-r  of  staff  positions  represents  the  load 
measurement  and  the  salary  schedule  provides  the  unit  costs. 

If  the  current  workload  or  the  productive  effort  of  human  labor  cannot 
be  measured,  a  carefully  prepared  staffmg  schedule  or  manning  table  is 
the  prefenrd  means  by  which  to  estimate  salary  requirements.  The  design 
of  the  staffing  schedule  focuses  attention  on  the  development  and  continual 
appraisal  of  the  organizational  structure  as  well  as  on  a  clear  delineation 
of  line  and  staff  responsibilities.  It  is  expected  that  more  widespread  use  of 
this  method  of  formula  budgeting  will  be  made  as  pressure  is  exerted  on 
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hightT  education  to  dcviKC  niori'  rii;oi-ous  means  of  identifying  funding 
requirt*iiK*nts. 


FORMULATING  INSTRUCTIONAL 
BUDGETARY  REQUIREMENTS 

tmtniction,  the  principal  function  of  collegia  and  universities,  is  by  far 
the  laruest  and  uiusi  iin|Kirtant  luidf^et  component.  Bixause  it  is  central 
to  the  iniitttution's  pur]Mise  and  also  n*pres(*nts  the  major  workload,  the 
instructional  function  is  the  raison  d'etre  of  collet^  budgeting.  Conse*- 
quently«  in  the  base  fornmla  approach  to  budgeting,  instructional  costs 
are  the  basis  on  which  all  other  functional  allocations  are  computed.  For 
this  HMson  and  i)ecause  the  methods  of  computing  instruction  funding  are 
lx)th  complex  and  varied,  a  clear  understanding  of  the  fundamentals 
involvrd  is  essenttab 

Basic  Formulas 

For  purposes  of  formula  budgeting,  instructional  expenditures  are  usually 
divided  into  two  categories:  faculty  salaries  and  departmental  operating 
expenses 

(1)  Total  instructional  expenditures  ^  Faculty  salary  expenditures 

+ Departmental  operating  expenses 

The  faculty  consists  of  all  academic  ranks  (instructor  through  professor) 
and  may  include  teaching  assistants.  Since  the  workload  of  faculty  consists 
of  research  and  services  to  the  public,  to  students,  and  to  the  institution, 
as  uril  as  classroon)  teaching  and  preparation,  faculty  salaries  represent 
the  amount  spent  on  the  total  Jnculty Junction.  Teaching  salary  costs,  on  the 
other  hand^  relate  only  to  instruction.'^ 

Departmental  operating  expenses  include  expenditures  for  supplies  and 
travel,  the  wages  and  salaries  of  administrative  and  technical  personnel^ 
and  in  some  cashes,  expenditures  for  furniture  and  equipment  installed  in 
classrooms  and  administrative  oflFices.  Since  these  expenditure  items  are 
dissimilar,  there  is  no  common  workload  factor  that  dtmtly  affects  them  alb 


Teaching  salary  costs  represent  a  distillation  of  faculty  salary  costs  foUo%ving  removal 
of  all  nonteaching  load  responsibilities  and  associated  salary  reimbursement.  Such 
a  refinement  is  ml  noraaally  required  in  State  formula  budgeting. 
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tn  the  alwence  of  a  dominant  single  l>ase  for  measurinR  workload,  several 
methods  can  f)e  used  to  calculate  these  miscellaneous  instructional  costs, 
including  previous  expenditures,  percentage  of  faculty  salaries,"  and  co&i 
per  stiideni^n^dil  hour.  All  ;ire  reasonalJy  acceptal>le,  with  the  percentage 
of  faculty  salaries  probably  preferred.  Different  percentages  should  l>e 
allowed  different  types  of  institutions;  at  the  same  time,  comparability 
amoni;  like  institutions  should  l)e  maintained. 

Essentially  all  formulas  for  intimating  total  yearly  faculty  salary  ex- 
penditun^s  attempt  to  deriw  a  unit  cost  of  instruction  which,  in  turn,  is 
multiplied  by  the  projected  student  enrollment  load  to  equal  total  funding 
requirtunents. 

(2)  Faculty  salary  eJcpendituri^  »  Unit  cost  of  instruction 

X  Projected  student  enroUment  load 

The  unit  cost  of  instruction  equals  the  mean  faculty  salary  or  compensation 
for  the  academic  year  divided  by  the  student-faculty  ratio  or  some  variation 
thereof. Two  aiternative  units  of  measurement  are  available:  the  full- 
time  equivalent^  (FTE)  numlier  of  personnel  and  student-credit  hours^* 
(SCH).  All  measurements  reprtwnt  mean  values  for  a  single  term  (semester 
or  quarter)-  The  unit  cost  formula  using  the  FTE  measurement  is: 

^^V^  P^^n^i^^^^  ^  Mean  salary  per  FTE  student  prr  term 

^  '       FTE  student^FTE  faculty  raUo 

»8:«K)/FrEat«dmt/«cmcstcr 

2(>  FTE  students/FTE  faculty 
Dividing  by  the  credit-hour  load  per  FTE  student  results  in  unit  costs  on  a 


»» Faculty  and  staff  group  insurance  and  other  fringe  benefits  should  be  calculated 
as  a  percentage  of  the  iotat  payroll  for  all  employees  eligible  to  receive  these  benefit. 

»» It  should  be  noted  that  the  total  faculty  suse  can  always  be  easily  determined  by 
dividing  the  projected  student  cnrolhnent  by  the  student^faculty  raUo.  Formula 
budgeting  places  emphasis  on  determining  unit  costs  as  opposed  to  cstimatsng  faculty 
rise  per  le.  Final  decisions  with  regard  to  faculty  size  are  itricUy  the  prerogative  of  the 
institution.  However^  in  making  this  determination,  formulas  may  be  used  as  a  guide. 

*9  A  full-timc^ulvalent  student  (or  faculty  member)  is  a  uniform  unit  of  measure- 
ment that  represents  the  normal  academic  load  (work  schedule)  carried  by  one  fiill«time 
student  (or  faculty  member)  during  a  normal  academic  year. 

«  A  student-credit  hour  (SCH)  represents  one  student  receiving  instrucUon  for  a 
period  of  time  for  which  one  hour  of  credit  is  granted.  The  total  studentH:redit  hours 
for  a  course  b  determined  by  multiplying  the  credit-hour  value  of  the  course  by  the 
number  of  students  registered  in  that  course.  The  SCH  is  generally  considered  the  best 
measure  of  imtrtuthnat  volume  or  productivity. 
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Mean  talarv  prr  FTE  faculty  per  tn.«4         .  ^   

t*)  "  trrt:         Z  — — i     ■   ^         -Mean  salary  per  SCH 

FTE  student*  Credit-hour  load  '  ^ 

FTE  (acuity  ratio  per  FTE  student  per  term 

S6.(K»/FTE  foculty/temester  ^  . 
 — —      -SZO/SCH 


»}  FTE  studenU/PTE  faculty  X 13  SCH/FTE  student/semester 

The  student-faculty  ratio  may  be  defined  in  terms  of  class  size,  faculty 
teaching  load  in  credit  hours  (CH)^^  and  student  credit*hour  (SCH)  load 
as  follows: 

Credtt*tunir  teaching  load 

<5)  FTE  atudent^^FTE  faculty  ratio  -  mean  cUss  tise  faculty  Pfr  |^ 

C>edtt-faour  load  per  FTE 
student  per  term 

»)  FTE  students/FTE  faculty  .30  studentsX  /.^^^^  ^'^''"^r"'^ 

1 5  SCH/FTE  student/semester 

Substitutini?  the  definition  for  the  student^faculty  ratio  in  formula  (4) 
results  in  a  variation  in  the  method  of  computing  unit  salary  costs  on  a 
SCH  basis: 


Mean  salary  per  FTE  faculty  per  term  ^  , 

(*)  n  1  .  1.  \,     t  — I   -Mean  salary  per  SCH 

Mean  class  size  XCredit*hour  load  per  FTE  faculty  per  term  ' 

S6>00Q/FTE  faculty/iemester  -.jao/SCH 


30  students  X 10  CH/FTE  faculty/iemester 


Since  the  product  of  mean  class  size  and  faculty  credit-hour  load  equals 
the  average  number  of  student-credit  hours  produced  per  FTE  faculty,  it 
may  he  considered  as  a  unit  teaching  productivitv  measure. 

Unit  instructional  cmts  are  governed  by  both  mean  faculty  salary  and 
student*faculty  ratio.  The  student-faculty  ratio,  in  turn,  is  dependent  upon 


^  For  ibrmuta  budgeting  purposes*  the  number  of  credit  houn  (CH)  of  instructioa 
per  temi  is  generally  recognized  as  a  suitable  measure  of  Uaching  load.  It  should  be 
be  remembered  that  actual  classroom  teaching  encompasses  only  a  part  of  a  faculty 
number^s  responsibilities.  A  more  accurate  measurement  of  UoMng  %vortdoad  takca 
into  consideration  the  diffidences  in  preparation  time  required  for  various  types  of 
iostructiott  but  does  not  include  as  an  element  of  faculty  %irorkload  the  credit  value 
given  the  siudmt.  For  State  budgeting  purposes,  however*  these  refinements  are  deemed 
unnecessary  for  gross  funding  allocation  purposes  and*  because  they  add  to  processing 
costs  and  are  likely  to  restrict  institutional  control  over  instructional  practices,  they 
may  even  prove  to  be  undesirable. 
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class  size,  faculty  teachinR  load,  and  jitudent-credit-hour  load.  The  student 
credit-hour  load  is  an  exogenous  factor  primarily  related  to  academic 
level:  A  normal  undergraduate  load  is  generally  coasidercd  to  be  15  SCH, 
master's  le%'el  12  SCH,  and  doctoral  level  8  SCH.  Thus  there  are  only  three 
variables  that  an  institution  can  control  to  influence  instructional  costs: 
mean  faculty  salary,  class  size,  and/acuity  teaching  load.  (Thi*se  three  compon- 
ents are  discussed  separately  in  succeeding  sections.) 

As  previously  stated*  total  salary  requin*ments  for  the  academic  year 
are  olnained  by  multiplying  the  unit  costs  of  instruction  by  the  projected 
student  enrollment  load,  either  in  tenns  of  FTE  students  or  SCH  (see 
formula  2).  (See  appendix  A  for  enrollment  projection  methods.)  The 
concept  of  the  FTE  student  is  used  liecause  it  is  widely  accepted  and  can 
be  easily  visualized.  FTE  students  may  Ik  converted  to  SCH  simply  by 
multiplying  the  numljer  of  FTE  students  by  the  mean  SCH  load  per  FTE 
student  for  I  academic  year— usually  30  semester  credit  hours  or  45  quarter 
credii  Imurs.  Estimating  future  enrollment  levels  is  highly  susceptible  to 
error;  therefore,  it  should  lie  made  with  great  care. 

Recommended  Student- Faculty  Ratio  Formula 

Within  a  State  system  of  higher  education  the  formula  approach  to 
estimating  faculty  funding  requirements  usually  determines  only  the  total 
sum  of  money  required  to  finance  faculty  salaries  for  each  member  institu* 
tion.  The  formula  is  not  intended  to  determine  eiiher  the  manner  in  which 
each  institution  will  expend  the  appropriated  funds  or  establbh  a  faculty 
statlinec  pattern.  Flexibility  and  innovation  in  faculty  staffing  and  program 
operation  must  lie  preser%*ed  and  encouraged  by  permitting  each  institu- 
tion to  exert  full  discretionary  power  to  modify  salaries,  load  factors,  and 
academic  emphasis  according  to  its  particular  vested  interests.  Formulas 
which,  l)ecause  of  their  complexity  and  specificity,  tend  to  inhibit  institu- 
tional flexibility  in  instructional  practices  should  lie  avoided.  In  their 
place  simplified  Ivss  restrictive  formulas  should  l)e  substituted— even  at  the 
risk  of  a  loss  in  sensitivity  and  accuracy. 

In  view  of  the  primary  objective  of  determining  adequate  funding  levels 
and  achieving  equitable  distribution  of  funds  among  institutions,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  detail  employed  in  formula  budgeting  be  limited  to 
identifying  unit  costs  simply  as  the  ratio  of  average  faculty  salaries  to  the 
student-faculty  ratio  on  a  full-time-equivalent  count  basis  (see  formulas  3 
and  4).  Since  there  are  legitimate  variations  in  the  instructional  practices 
that  determine  faculty  load  and,  more  specifically,  teaching  load,  no  single, 
concise  definition  or  measurement  of  load  is  feasible  for  formula  budgeting 
purposes.  On  the  other  hand,  for  State  budgeting  purposes  the  FTE 
facility  concept  is  feasible  because  it  does  not  require  a  standardized  expecta- 
tion regarding  the  composition  of  faculty  workload,  only  the  equating  of 
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Mat  workloads  on  a  fiill-tiitu*  faculty  Iulsis  without  s|x*ctfically  .stipulating 
either  average  class  sizes  or  facility  workload  mix. 

What  can  determined  with  reasotuible  accuracy  an*  inputs  of  time 
and  cost  due  primarily  (if  not  exclusively)  to  cither  teachinq  or  research. 
For  purpose's  of  unit  cinsts  and  faculty  workload  stuily  iviihiu  the  institution, 
this  determination  is  not  only  desirable  Init,  if  teachint;  loads  and  op|Kirtuni- 
ties  for  research  are  to  Ik*  corn'ctly  l>alanced,  it  may  mxessary.  As  a 
general  rule,  however,  statewide  fornuila  iHidi2[etini(  doi»s  not  n*quia' 
separate  allocations  for  the  \  ariety  of  functions  ptTformed  by  the  faculty. 
Furthermore,  detailed  sptTiBcatinn  of  teachini;  loads  should  lie  avoided  in 
formula  budu[inin^  U*cause  it  tends  to  have  an  inhibiting  influence  on 
those  memlHT  instituticms  that  are  inclined  to  feel  comt^'Hed  to  ''follow 
the  formula''  rather  than  to  tailor  their  academic  protrram  according  to 
their  own  needs.  For  example,  an  institution  may  decide  that  it  does  not 
have  the  discretionary  power  to  reduce  the  formula  teaching  workload 
facti>rs  and  compt*nsate  for  the  difFeri'nce  by  increasint;  class  size  or  reduc- 
tnc?  faculty  salaries. 

If  an  accurate  distinction  is  to  Ik*  made  UMween  the  instructional 
funding  n*quin'^ments  amonc;  institutions,  studeni-faculty  ratios  and  faculty 
salaries  must  Ik»  determined  separately  for  each  academic  department  or 
collei?e  as  well  as  for  each  instructional  level.  Composite  funding  require- 
ments for  the  institution  as  a  whole  can  then  In*^  determined  by  lotalinji; 
departnumtal  needs. 

It  has  lieen  established  that  averacje  class  size  and  faculty  salary,  and,  to 
a  lesser  extent,  average  faculty  teaching  load  vary  significantly  by  academic 
program  (st*e  table  XIV^l)  and  by  level  of  instruction.^  To  the  extent 
that  this  variance  is  cau.sed  by  legitimate  diflerences  in  functional  aims 
and  instructional  requirements,  it  must  lie  accounted  for  by  distinctive 
student*faculty  ratios.  At  the  very  minimum,  separate  student-faculty 
ratios  (and  also  faculty  salaries)  should  lie  established  for  the  five  levels  of 
instruction — undergraduate  lower  division,  undergraduate  upper  division, 
master*8  level,  doctoral  level,  and  professional  level— and  for  those  academic 
programs  in  which  the  instructional  method.^;,  research  activities,  and  salary 


The  rfTrct  of  level  of  instrucUon  on  unit  instructional  costs  is  iUusU'ated  by  a  cost 
study  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  For  all  schools  and  colleges.  Instructional  salary 
costs  per  student-credit  hour  by  level  of  students  taught  were:  freshman  and  sophomore, 
SI 2.29;  junior  and  senior,  SI  7.59;  graduate  M.A.  level,  S29.CX>;  graduate  Ph.D.  level, 
S45.ll;  and  graduate  professional  level,  S25.22.  (A  student-credit  hour  represents  one 
student  taking  a  1  credit  course  for  one  term.)  Only  those  salary  costs  paid  for  actual 
time  spent  in  teaching  were  included.  The  increased  unit  costei  at  higher  levels  of  instruc* 
tion  are  due  to  smaller  class  sices  and  the  use  of  more  senior  staff  members  (who  earn 
higher  salaries)  as  teachers.  .See  Paul  F.  Merlins  and  Lo%irell  D.  Thomas,  Studeni  Cniit 
Hours  and  Direct  Costs  in  the  Scheois  and  CoHeges^  Fall  Term  1966-67^  Oflice  Institutional 
Research,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  March  1967,  appendix,  p.  2. 
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TaWe  XIV-I,— Unlveralty  and  4-year-rollfn|e  teachinU  loads,  class  sliss, 
faculty  productlvlly«  foculiy  salaries,  and  unit  costs  by  i^ndpal  teachfaaft 

area 


riiit«-i(»4t  trat'hifiit  3tr4 


Agrlcuhtirf  jnd  related 
firkis 

Bushu^H  ife  coititnrm* 
Educ.itifin  &  related 

fields 
Eninnet*rmi( 
F.iiitlish  &  jinirnalUiti 
Fine  arts 

Foreign  languages  & 

literature 
lle  dth  fields 
Home  eeorioniics 
Law 

Mathemiitics 
Philosophy 
Physical  &  health  educa- 
tion 

Physical  sciences 
Psychology 
Religion  8l  theology 
Social  sciences 
All  other  fields 


Tr44  hiiw 


Mean  €  rrtlit 
luntrs  prr 

f acuity 
primarilv 


Mrau 
rl«M  ai/p 


Tcarltififi 
farulty 
taUry 


Unit  ciMt 


•StUiirni  rmiit 
hciurs  prr 

farulty 
col  (UXitU.  (2) 


Araiieoiic 
yrar  niran 
cumr«ci 
luUary 


Intiructional 
Mlsry  cost  per 
if  nimicr  crvcUt 

col.  i4)_ 


(U 

(-') 

(:»> 

«) 

207 

S  8.473 

S20.5 

i| 

48. 7 

4:)8 

8.685 

9.9 

1 1 
1 1 

2B  1 

.to*.i 
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Snunt!  KAyh  I.,  rhinkim.  P*»riri«  S.  Wri«h».  and  Mirj«ri«  O.  Chandler,  TrattunK  Faadtf  in  Umtmitiit  ami 
Fna-iear  ColUvt,  Sfifnin  I*  S  IVpartmfni  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Office  of  Edtwalion.  U.S. 
Cmrrnmmt  Prin1^n^  Olhce.  WadiinRtun.  D  C  ,  IWW. 


schrdtilrs  arc  suHiclently  distinctive  to  warrant  independent  treatment. 
When  a  public  educational  system  includes  a  large  numlxrr  of  State  uni- 
versities and  4.year  colleges  that  are  diverse  in  function  and  program, 
a  detailed  Iwcakdown  by  program  is  usually  necessary.  The  degree  of 
detail  generally  required  is  illustrated  by  the  formula  devised  for  the  Texas 
College  and  University  system  (see  table  XIV-2). 

In  the  field  of  student-faculty  ratios,  it  may  never  be  possible  to  establish 
objective  "engineered"  standards.  Yet  for  budgeting  purposes  reasonable 
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siaiutarits  may  In*  c|t*vt*|c>|N*il  ihi*(mi»h  jciitu  study  by  similar  acadnnic 
dt-partmenis.  Aiypicul  situations  must  Ir  rxcludrd,  and  a  conscirntiom 
effort  made  to  discovtr  valuc*s  that  rt-Hrct  tlu>sc  ammmi  itistriiciioiiul 
practirt's  which  U'st  support  thr  hasic  functional  aims  of  the  disc^iplinc 
involved.  Kccouuncndcd  \ahics  for  tlu-  studrnt-facuhy  ratio  must  W  de* 
fcnsiblr  not  only  in  terms  cjf  the  cHiciency  and  effectiveness  of  n*sultinff 
class  si/es  hut  also  faculty  teaehinu  hMds.  (State  and  institiuional  |Miiicies 
and  practices  |MTtainin!{  to  class  si/es  and  e.N|KTted  faculty  workh^ids  are 
discussed  in  the  cnsuint;  two  sixtions.; 

In  conciudinii;  iliis  discussion  of  the  student^faeulty  ratio  fornuila  for 
budu[etinu  faculty  salaries,  the  followini;  advantaueg  may  Ik*  cited  as 
rcTommendations  for  its  use:'*'*^ 

I.  rtic  formula  U  adt*quate  to  dftrrmint*  accurately  the  tutal  sum  of  mpm*y  re* 
quiml  to  finance  faculty  salarirs,  yrt  sufficiently  simple  to  be  adapted  to  the  more 
llfHihlc*  rt*quiremeni8  of  instruetional  practices, 

L'.  Hy  appropriate  u.se  of  ditferent  8tudent<*faculty  ratios  (operationally  defined) 
to  areount  for  Irgitimate  differences  in  functional  aims  and  instructional  practieet« 
the-  formula  Ut^mes  sensitive  to  shifts  in  enrolimi*nt  amunii^  the  various  academic 
diseiplines.  (It  must  \w  nott*d  that  projecting  student  enrollment  by  departmt*nts 
rf*masns  a  critical  prufylem). 

{.  Being  simpl«%  the  formula  is  easily  understuodf  which  promotes  its  acceptance 
and  provides  for  reiatiwiy  easy  and  inexpensiw  administration. 

4.  l*8e  of  a  simplifird  formula  preeludes  eombtntng  the  resource  allocation  function 
with  program  accountability  -  two  distinctly  different  functions  that  should  \»  kept 
separate.  Although  program  eost  and  performance  information  which  reilfn^ts  eurrent 
functional  aims  and  instructional  practices  is  necessary  and  vital  to  the  contirieed 
modification  of  formula  values,  the  formula  allocation  process  itself  should  be  direct 
only  toward  identifying  immediate  future  financial  needs.  The  objecti\*e  of  program 
accountability  is  to  justify  expenditures  and  hopefully  provide  cost-benefit  tnforma* 
tton  for  sophisticated  future  management  decisions. 

5.  Indirectly^  the  student*faculty  ratio  pre\-t*nts  an  undue  proliferation  of  courses. 
If  courst*s  are  added  in  disproportion  to  total  enrollment  growth*  tlie  o\*erall  student* 
faculty  ratio  can  be  maintained  only  if  the  faculty  accept  either  heavier  teaching 
loads  or  larger  than  average  class  si^es. 

Class  Size 

While  the  student-faculty  ratio  is  proportional  to  the  product  of  class 
size  and  lacutty  load«  class  siase  is  hy  far  the  more  manageable  and  variable 
factor  in  controllint;  instritctional  costs.  \*ariations  in  student»faculty  ratios 

^  J.  C.  Scheuerman  (see  bibliography)  has  prepared  a  precise  study  of  instructional 
practices  and  n*lated  faculty  staffing  within  the  California  public  higher  education 
system.  Included  are  eonclusicms  rrgarding  the  relative  meritt  of  faculty  staffing  formulas 
at  the  Tniversity  of  California  and  at  the  State  Colleges.  Much  of  the  content  of  this 
section  is  based  on  Scheuerman^s  findings  and  on  discussions  with  Lanier  CoXt  chairman 
of  the  Texas  Faculty  Salaries  Formula  Study  Committee. 
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anions  drparrnenis  and  itiHiiiittitmH  an*  ttu>sl  v(ivn  due  to  diflenuicc^  in 
class  sizes,  not  to  differf  nee s  in  faculty  teachiuR  loath.  The  latter  tend  to 
follow  recof^ni^i^  norms  that  are  fairly  consistent  within  a  given  instruct 
tional  le\rl.  Increasinq  clajw  size  and  decrt^asinij  unit  8alar>'  costs  propor- 
tionately prm  ide  an  eff(*ct'.ve  yet  n*latively  painless  ine.ins  of  controlling; 
per*pupil  expenditures.  In  addition  to  lowrrin?  unit  costs,  institutions  have 
been  encouraued  to  increase  class  sizes  iitxause  of  expanding  enrollments 
and  greater  faculty  involvement  in  activiti(*s  other  than  classroom  teaching. 
Thus,  mean  class  size  in  collec;es  and  uni\t*rsiti(*s  has  tended  to  gradually 
incHMsiN  cH(|iet*ialty  at  those  institutions  with  buri^nincr  student  iKxIies. 

Three  factors  influence  class  size;  campus  size,  numlier  of  courses 
offered,  and  class  stTiionini?  practia*s.  The  small  campus,  with  its  small 
enrollment  and  few  n^ally  large*  classrooms,  finds  it  diflicult  to  maintain  a 
high  average  class  size  and  at  the  same  time  provide  the  necessary  breadth 
of  course  utferinics  ex|M*rted.  The  combination  of  low  enrollment  and  stand* 
arcl  currinihun  requireiiK^nts  means  that  course  offerings  per  student  arc 
high  and  class  size  ct)rr(\spf)ndingly  low.  In  contrast  to  some  large  institu* 
titms,  small  colleges  and  universities  frequently  encouragi*  small-group 
dlsrussionHiriented  instrtictional  practices.  Because  of  this  difTerencc  in 
educational  philosophy,  the  legitimacy  of  lower  student-faculty  ratio  recom- 
mendations advanced  by  the  departments  of  small  campuses  should  l)e 
recognized.  In  preparing  final  values  for  budgeting  purposes,  howewr, 
the  ccimplexity  of  cross-classifying  student-faculty  ratios  by  institutional 
size  should  be  avoided  if  possible. 

I'lu*  larger  the  ntmilier  of  courses  an  institution  oflfers,  the  smaller  its 
class  sizes  will  lic\  Tht*  course^  spn*ad  at  upper  division  levels  and  its  attend- 
ant influeiKe  on  class  size  is  usually  gn*ater  than  at  lower  division  te^'els. 
tn  sc*lecting  appropriate  sttident-faculty  ratios  for  formula  budgeting,  de- 
partmental recommendations  should  l)e  supported  with  evidence  that 
undue  course  proliferation  has  iRvn  avoided.  As  previously  stated,  a  fairly 
stable  student-faculty  ratio  prevents  the  addition  of  courses  disproportionate 
to  total  enrollment  growth  by  forcing  the  faculty  to -accept  either  heavier 
teaclitng  loads  or  higher  mean  class  sizes  in  order  to  maintain  the  existing 
ratio. 

Class  sectioning,  the  most  important  factor  in  determining  mean  class 
sizi*s,  is  governed  txith  by  academic  and  cost  considerations  and  by  class- 
room size  limitations.  In  general,  courses  must  l)e  sectioned  in  such  a  man* 
ner  as  I)  to  allow  students  course  selectivity  (thereby  enabling  them  to 
avoid  conflicts  and  ''second''  choices)  and  2)  to  conform  to  prescribed 
departmental  class  size  and  teaching  effectiveness  policies.  In  addition  to 
these  academic  requirements,  the  size  of  classes  is  a  factor  to  1^  considered 
if  total  operating  costs,  t)oth  capital  and  instructional,  are  to  lie  minimized. 
(Class-scheduling  procedures  designed  to  meet  these  multiple  objectives, 
particularly  the  one  to  minimize  costs,  are  discussed  in  chapter  X.) 
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*riu*  stiulriit-lartihy  VAiiu  foi inula  [svv  fciriiiula  i  or  4)  lias  iMrti  n*com* 
tnnidiHi  for  statruidr  liudKriini;  u{  faculty  s«ilartrs  InTausc  it  is  accurate 
ciiuuuh  for  U(*iuTal  allocation  pur|)OM*s  yet  sullicicntly  tioaspcTific  with 
r(*u:arcl  to  KMchini;  load  and  class  sis^r  that  it  dot's  not  n^trict  institutional 
tlcxiinlity  in  iIicm'  areas.  Thus  chtss  si/c  is  not  a  direct  part  of  the  recouH 
tuendecl  foriuiUa.  Vet  Uith  class  size  and  t<*achinu  load  can  U*  examined 
if  foruuda  5  is  used  to  calculate  various  [lossihK*  stndenl*faculty  ratios  for 
use*  in  fornnila  S  ot  4.  (*lass*si*ctiouin^  practices  should  first  Ik*  studied  in 
order  to  dc'terniine  the  optinuuu  w/.v  of  class  sixes  that  In'st  serves  iMith  the 
insiriictitmal  olijectives  of  the  d(*partnu*nt  concernc'd  and  the  teachinc; 
ethci(*ncy  of  the  facidty.  'Ihv  residtinu  mran  class  si/c*.  aloti^  with  averat^e 
teachin'4  h^id.  may  then  iHronie  a  factor  in  caleidiuint;  a  tentative  student* 
facidty  ratio.  However,  it  is  ini|Hirtant  to  keep  in  mind  that  no  undtto 
pedai;ouical  siv;nitieance  shoidd  Ik*  attached  to  mean  class  size.  Di*teruiininR 
I. lean  cl.iss  si/e  is  strictly  for  piir|>osc*s  of  initially  estiniatint;  trial  student* 
f.ieiilty  ratios:  therefore,  it  may  have  little  in  coniinon  with  either  the 
finally  selected  ratio  im\  in  the  case*  o{  a  skc*wed  distrilnition  uf  class  sizes* 
the  actual  si/e  of  most  cla.<s(*s. 

In  ^c*neral.  most  de|)artnients  will  find  th.it  thc*ir  functional  aims, 
particularly  at  the  nmleruraduate  h*veK  are  lK*st  M*r\*ed  liy  a  coinhination 
of  lari^e  lecture  class(*s  and  small  di.scussion  sections.^^  Intermediate  size 
cl.isses«  oftc*n  rec|inred  iKxanse  of  classroom  size  limitations  or  minimal 
courst*  etirollinc*nts«  are  .siis|K*ct  since  they  discourage  disciLssion  and  do 
not  maximize  the  cost  advantaui*sof  larue  lecture*  classes,  in  a  reci*nt  review 
of  stu<lies  concernint^  the  cfTcct  of  class  size*  on  teaching  and  learninfl; 
cfTectiveness.  \VillK*rt  J.  McKeachie  reached  the  following  concltisions: 

It  b  commonplace  to  sui^Kest  that  the  effect  of  class  size  depends  upon  the  method 
used,  and  it  is  probably  true  that  the  sixe  of  ihv  ^roup  is  less  critical  for  (the)  success 
of  (a  I  K*cture«  fur  enaniple,  than  for  that  of  discussaun.  Mf»n*ov*er«  class  size  interacts 
with  student  cliaracteristics:  i.e.«  small  classes  are  educationally  more  important 
for  Sfitne  students  than  for  others.  But  most  important,  our  analysis  of  research  suggests 
that  the  importance  of  nize  dept^ds  upcin  i»ducational  goals.  In  gmeral,  large  classes 
are  simply  not  as  etTeclive  as  small  class(*s  for  retention  of  knowledge*  critical  thlnk- 
inn^,  and  attitude  change.  >° 

.Sup(K>rt  for  larixe  class(*s  is  hased  primarily  on  their  economy  and  on 
evidence  that  they  maximize  a  t^iKjd  li^turer*s  eflectiveness  in  transmitting 
knowledge,  enthusiasnu  and  an  appreciation  of  the  subject  matter  to 
Students.  Empirical  research  sutri^ests  that  class  size  is  a  minor  factor  if 

^  \  class  of  pl  students  is  probably  sufficiendy  small  to  satisfy  advocates  of  close 
tracher-studmt  relationships.  Groups  smaller  than  this  should  be  considered  un* 
economical. 

Wilbert  J.  McKeachie,  **«Vew  Developments  in  Teaching,"  unpublished  paper* 
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Table  XIV-3.«-*F0nnttUi  cakutottont  to  decermine  the  number  of  tections 

in  a  multisection  crouri^ 
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\%  hr»t  i*      turn  Ki/r  pulirv )  m  3I 

»  l«  U  aoumrd  that  ihr  unatnal  »*HtM>n  nf  thr  rounr  rnsts  |i*,000  and  all  siibirqiimt  ffrttcin*  rtwi  a  like 
amount. 

AVwftr:  juhn  T.  Si*an«on»  W^Oev  .\rdei>.  •nd  Momrr  Still,  Jr.,  Ftnantiai  AnatjiUi  Cumnt  Opttattom  #»/ 
Cuiif^i  0nJ  i'mcfrtftif%,  liatitiiir  of  Kuhlic  .\dniintfttration.  I'nivmitv  of  Michigan.  Ann  Arhnr,  llMill,  p. 


leachin^-learnir.:;  cffrcti\mrss  is  measun^tl  in  UTtns  of  student  examination 
scores  (immediate  recall)  and  n^tention  of  knowledf^e  for  I  to  2  years.^ 
Thus  lar^e  classes*  as  a  ruk%  are  useful  when  hi«?h  rates  of  information 
transmission  are  desired,  when  small  classes  are  not  essential  to  further 
educational  goals,  and  when  economy  is  a  decisive  factor. 

The  sectionini?  of  courses  accordint;  to  a  irfven  class  size  policy  can  lie 
accomplished  most  precisely  by  the  following  formula— one  that  maximiascs 


«  W.  J.  McKrachic,  ''Rrsraich  i  i  Teaching:  The  Gap  Between  Theory  and  IVac- 
ticc/'  in  Improving  Loilfge  Teaching:  Aid  and  Impediments^  background  papers  for  par- 
ticipants in  the  Annual  M?ef«ng,  .\meriean  Council  on  Education,  Washington* 
D.C..  1966,  pp.  JO-32. 
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iUv  iUxtvr  tti  uhic  h  !lif'  awi  A^iv  aclual  section  si/c  approaches  ihv  rccom- 
itu  ndid  section  si/r  uiih  any  ^^\vn  lotal  miuilic  ri>f  snuclrni  n*t;istraiion8.^ 

S  «  \iiiiiIkt  of  .Vtmlrni  rrirUtraiioiis 
I*  -  St*('(i(in  /'oliry 

X  -  NiiuiIkt  of  strtions  (iisinu  thr  rrsulfant  whole  nuinUT  only) 


S  -  1  +  .7 


Applicaiioii  of  this  ft,rnuila  to  an  ascending  nuniIxT  of  student  rei^istra- 
tions  at  an  insttttition  with  a  section  size  |K>licy  of  20  students  is  shown  in 
l.il»!e  XI\'-3.  Note  that  the  greater  the  nnnilH-r  of  sections,  the  more  likely 
that  the  aieraue  siTtion  size  will  approxitnate  20.  It  is  also  important  to 
rrcouni/e  the  tri'inernhnis  reduction  in  unit  cost  that  occurs  when  the 
lirst  section  i:;  fiUed. 

I'sifiil  class  si/r  reconunen<lations  are  provided  in  the  Clidifornia  State 
Cullrue  raciiliy  Stafhnu'  Formula.  A  -linut'^  diat  class  size  should  not 
exceed  is  i-iven  for  each  nu  thod  of  instruction;  also,  a  'Mireakint?  point" 
at  which,  if  exeeedecl  Uy  course  n  tfisirations,  a  second  section  will  need  to 
Im'  formed.  Some  sui^t^ested  sizes  an*:"' 


Cttfsxrr  m^^tiriQ  /  houir  fur  t  unit  **f  cudit 
I-ante  Iivturc  ((xm:  all  siibjrrts) 
I«(Th>rr-(!iseiissiun  (all  subjects) 

Lreture  (composition  and  counseling;  ct .  rs^  law  case  study) 
C«(*ntTa|  instnietiun 

l'n(ier)i(raduat<*  seminars,  irraduate  discussion 
Cfraduate  st*minars  and  honors 

Ctasies  vnMint*  2  hours  for  f  unit  uf  crMit 
Art,  anthropolofcv.  or  w  it-nrf  aetiviti(*s 
Kdueation  workshops,  si*iencr  cli'monstrations 
I'livsiral  education  or  nrreation  activity 
Sptvcli,  drama*  and  journalism  activities 
Ki'medial  instruction 

I^lN»ratori(*s  in  art,  ton  xf^  lan^uagt-s.  Iionir  economics,  in* 

dustrial  arts,  etc. 
Laboratories)  in  science,  psycholog>s  enginiTring,  etc 


Limit 


Breaking 
point 


unlimited 


4(1 

20 
15 


24 
M\ 

20 


50 
35 

m 

25 
20 


35 
40 

25 


15  20 
physical  facilities 

physical  facilities 


^M^bn  E.  Swanson,  Wedev  .\rdtii,  and  Homer  E.  .Still.  Jr.,  Finamid  Anafysis  of 
Curtrrtt  Opmitions  of  ColUnei  and  I  niimttm.  Institute  of  Public  Administration,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  .\nn  Arlior,  I9ti«i,  p.  82. 

"  C:alifomia  Ckjordinating  Cutmcil  «br  Hlgl  cr  Education,  tnstfuctimal  traetkes  and 
Related  Faculty  Sttiffinq  in  Cati/ornia  Higher  Educatwn,  op,  cit.,  pp.  EUE14. 
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Classes  metting  J  koufs  for  f  unit  nj  iftdu 
CcMching  intcrcoUrgiaie  tports  20  20 

Production  courses  or  workshops  in  art*  drama,  joumalisnii       20  20 
music^  debate* 

Major  performanctr  group  in  music  40  50 


Faculty  Workload 

The  two  funda>ucnial  components  of  unit  instructional  costs  are  mean 
faculty  salary  and  the  student-faculty  ratio  (see  formula  3).  Inherent  in 
both  U  the  cxptxted  faculty  workload*  If  the  formula  b  to  lie  not  only 
sensitive  to  institutional  differences  in  prof^am  emphasis  and  academic 
admintstraiion  but  also  sufficiently  simple  to  avoid  limiting  flexibility  and 
innovation,  it  n^quirt^  careful  definition*  The  dilemma  of  achieving  bud- 
geting accuracy  while  |KTmittingf!exibility  in  instructional  practices  and  in 
faculty  activity  has  Urn  n::x;lved  by  dehning  faculty  workload  in  the  broad 
term  of  full*timeH*quivaIent  (FTE)  Jaculty  as  opposed  to  the  more  specific 
measure  of  expected  ieaching  w*orkload. 

The  total  workload  of  the  faculty  consists  of  teaching,  preparation  for 
teaching,  professional  dtrvelopment,  research,  and  ser\*ice  to  students,  the 
institution,  and  the  public*  A  1963  national  study^  ha^  shown  that  the 
**averagc^'  faculty  memlx*r  at  a  university  and/or  4*year  college  spends 
aixiut  half  of  his  32*hour  work  week  in  scheduled  instruction  and  related 
duties*  A  breakdown  of  his  time  is  as  follows:  an  av*erage  of  1 1  hours  in 
the  classroom;  6  hours  in  individual  student  conferences  and  administra- 
tive tasks;  approximately  12  hours  in  research;  aixiut  7  hours  in  professional 
activities  not  related  to  his  faculty  position;  and  the  lialance  in  various 
other  actinties  connected  w*ith  his  position.  The  university  faculty  memlier, 
localise  of  his  greater  involvement  in  research,  usually  devotes  a  smaller 
proportion  of  time  to  classroom  teaching  and  related  preparation  duties 
than  does  a  4-year  or  2-year  college  faculty  memlxrr.  It  has  also  been 
ot)serv*ed  that  there  is  i  tendency  to  reduce  load  requirements  for  higher 
ranking  faculty  and  that  the  larger  the  institution,  the  more  likely  that  the 
classroom  teaching  load  will  Ixr  smaller* 

While  there  may  lie  more  or  less  generally  recognized  norms  with  regard 
to  expected  faculty  w*orkload,  department  by  department  within  a  given 
institution,  there  is  no  nimple  description  or  formula  that  can  make  allow- 
ances for  the  many  variables  involved*  Withm  most  colleges,  computation 

Ralpfi  E*  Dunham,  Patririii  S.  Wright,  and  Maijorie  O*  Chandler,  Tioehmg 
Faculty  in  Universities  and  Fom^Tewr  Colleges^  Spring  1963.  U.S*  Department  of  Health, 
Educatfam,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education,  U*S*  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D*a  1966,  p*  36* 
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of  any  of  tlu-  vaiioiis  c|uaiitiuiti\r  iiUMsurt^s  of  workload  will  reveal  that 
sirikinu  diffcn*nccs  exUl  as  to  the  aiiunint  of  work  ainoni;  iiiomlK-rs  of  the 
faculty  «ind  ainon^  dcparlmcnu.  In  rffiTl,  each  department,  school  or 
college  has  its  owo  echicaiional  appmach  desic^ned  to  achieve  its  particular 
instruct iuiial  oi^jeetives.  How  the  faculty  is  tieployed  to  achieve  tlu*se 
objectives  must  iiec*-v<arily  vary  with  ohjectives  and  curriculum. 

Since  faculty  sahiry  formulas  are  normally  used  to  estimate  Ma'  salary 
fundinu:  requirements  and  (o  distribute  nmnetary  amounts  equitably  among 
institutions,  detail  other  than  thai  necessar>*  to  perform  this  basic  alloca* 
tion  function  unwarranted.  |Kirticularly  if  it  tends  to  n*strict  flexibility 
in  instructional  practices.  I'he  probability  that  optinmm  faculty  workload 
varies  with  the  individual  instructor*  the  department*  and  the  institution 
makes  the  tixin^  of  alisolute  standards  impractical  and  unn*alistic.^'  For 
these  reascms.  it  is  neither  feasible  nor  desirable  to  define  faculty  workload 
rigorously  for  pur|M)ses  of  State  fonnula  budgetinK. 

It  si*enis  prolkible  that  the  Ix^t  concept  of  faculty  workload  for  formula 
bud^etinq  purposes  is  the  futUtin)e*equi\ciIent  faculty  Concept*  inherent  in 
the  student-faculty  ratio,  that  defines  the  workload  in  terms  of  any  com* 
bination  of  activities  that  adds  up  to  the  total  work  output  normally  ex* 
piTted  of  a  faculty  memlH-r  employed  full  time  at  his  job. 

In  most  colleges  f-iciilty  memlx^rs  are  customarily  employed  with  the 
und'-r«(:^iulinc[  that  service  to  the  institution  demands  their  full  time.  When 
the  condition  t>f  full-time  serx  ice  is  met  by  faculty  memliers,  when  teaching 
anr  other  tasks  are  equitably  assij^ned,  and  when  the  overall  deployment 
of  faculty  achieves  desired  educational  objectives,  the  numlxT  of  fulNtime* 
equivalent  faculty  memliers  repri*sents  an  accurate  and  useful  measure  of 
faculty  input  for  formula  budt^etinR  purposes.  It  follou*s  that  the  computa* 
tion  of  the  student*faculty  ratio  for  any  giwn  department  is  simply  a  process 
of  enunieratinc;  full-time  equivalents.  As  previously  stated,  different  teach* 
inn  approaches  as  well  as  mix  of  students  and  courses  will  necessarily  result 
in  a  legitimate  variation  in  student*faculty  ratios  by  department  and  le\'el 
of  instruction.  It  remains  for  institutions  and  faculties  to  develop  their  own 
n^ali^tir  defrnsible  ratios. 

*1  he  student-faculty  ratio  formula  (see  formula  3  or  4)  has  lieen  chosen 
for  budf^etmci;  purposi*s  liecause  it  does  not  specify  either  class  S!Ze  or  faculty 
teaching  load;  nevertheless,  in  derivint;  tentative  ratios,  lK>th  factors  should 
Im*  examined  (usins;  formula  3).  Any  attempt  to  define  a  htandard  teaching 
load  must  take  into  account  diiTerences  in  the  amount  of  preparation  time 
required  not  only  for  various  instructional  methods  but  also  for  subject 


This  vii>w  i«  conlimird  by  a  survey  of  facuhy  workload  policies  and  prarticrs  across 
the  country.  See  California  Coordinating;  Council  for  Higher  Ediimtion,  Annual  Report 
m  Faculty  Salaries  and  Benefits  at  the  California  State  Colleges  and  the  University^  Sacramento^ 
Dec.  2*3»  1968,  pp.  36-37  and  appendix  D. 
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matter,  as  well  as  difliTences  lK*twc*i*n  the  cn*dit<^hours  assigned  to  a  course 
and  the  dock-hours  of  teaching  time  invol\x*d.  If  teaching  assiio^nnienls 
are  to  lie  equitable  in  terms  of  actual  '^time  on  the  job/^  an  adjustment 
must  be  made  for  inconsistencies  in  these  factors  on  a  course-hy*course 
basis.  The  California  State  Colleges  Faculty  Stalling  Formula  includes 
such  a  procedure — one  which  weights  course  credits  to  establish  equivalency 
in  terms  of  clock*hours  for  Ixith  preparation  and  teaching  time.^^ 

The  CCHE  formula  is  based  on  a  40*45*hour  week  converted  to  the 
equivalent  of  a  IS  unit  assignment  as  follows:  3  unit  equivalents  (4  to  9 
hours  a  week)  for  nonteaching  assignments  normally  «.Apec ted  of  instructors 
(college  ser\ice,  student  progran)  advising,  committee  work,  administrative 
duties*  extracurricular  responsil>ilitii*s,  etc.)  and  12  unit  equivalents  (36 
hount  a  week)  of  teaching. 

Using  a  ''K*Factor'*  (constant  multiplier),  the  36  hours  a  week  repre- 
sented in  a  12-unit  teachitig  load  are  computed  for  the  various  types  of 
instruct icm  as  follows: 

(a)  For  Ircturr  fir  durusision*type  instruction  that  requires  1  hour  of  class  time  a 
wrrk  for  I  unit  of  credit:  12  hours  a  wcrk  in  the  classroom  and  24  hours  for  class 
prrparation«  conferences  with  students,  reading  student  papers,  preparing  and 
grading  eiuuninations^  etc.  This  allocation  is  based  on  the  (act  that  a  college  teacher 
normally  spends  at  least  2  hours  in  supportive  work  for  every  hour  in  class.  The 
12<redit  unit  multiplied  by  the  K-Factor  of  1  is  the  equivalent  of  12  teaching  uniu. 

(b)  For  activity- «  -  iimU  action  that  requires  2  hours  of  class  time  a  week  for  1 
unit  of  student  credit:  18  hours  in  class  for  every  9  units  of  student  credit  and  18 
hours  out  of  class  checking  equipment^  instruments,  costumes,  etc.;  guiding  and 
evaluating  ivojem:  arranging  performances;  and  ranferring  with  student*  The 
9<redit  unit  mukiplied  by  the  K-Factor  of  1.3  is  the  equivalent  of  12  teaching  units. 

(c)  For  tcl<*nce  laboratory  instruction  that  requires  3  hours  of  class  time  a  week 
for  I  unit  of  credit:  18  hours  in  the  laboratory  for  every  6  units  of  credit  and  18  hours 
for  preparation,  assembling  specimens,  setting  up  and  dismantling  apparatus,  orga* 
nictng  field  trips,  checking  and  grading  experiments  or  reports,  and  confierring  with 
students.  The  6-credit  unit  multiplied  by  the  K*Factor  of  2  If  the  equivalent  of  12 
teaching  units. 

(d)  For  other  specialized  laboratory  instruction  (home  economics,  industrial  arts, 
etc.)  that  requires  3  tiours  of  class  time  a  week  for  1  unit  of  credit:  24  hours  in  the 
laboratory  for  every  8  units  of  student  credit  and  12  hours  for  outside  preparation, 
student  conferences,  etc.  The  8-credit  unit  multiplied  by  the  K-Factor  of  1«5  is  the 
equivalent  of  12  teaching  units. 

(e)  For  major  sporu  the  amount  of  coaching  time  is  high  when  compared  to  actual 
units  of  student  credit  allowed  for  the  activity.  Since  State  colleges  deem  coaching 
of  major  team«sportt  and  student  participation  in  them  *^y"»«^i  to  the  training  of 
physical  education  teachers,  the  athletic  program  is  considered  a  legitimate  instruc- 
tional task.  The  coach  of  a  major  team-sport  %vill  spend  at  least  24  hours  a  week  cm 


Califoiitia  Coordinating  Council  for  Higher  Education,  tndmetmat  P^aeiim  and 
Bilaiid  Faoitt}  Stqffimg  in  Colifoma  Higbn  Edneatmt  op.  dt,  pp«  £1-£14« 
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the  firld  or  in  tlir  gymnasium  diircting  activity  for  each  2  units  of  credit  and  a  mini* 
mum  of  12  hours  a  weck«  a%*craKcd  for  the  year*  in  prrparatton,  student  contacls» 
public  appearances*  and  supportive  Mrtivities.  The  2*credit  unit  multiplied  by  the 
K^Factor  of  t>  is  the  equivalent  of  12  teaching  units. 

(f)  For  coaching?  minor  sptirts  and  group*p«Tfortnance  activities*  the  coach  or 
instructor  will  spend  at  least  24  liours  a  wrek  directing  the  sport  or  activity  for  each 
4  credit  units  of  student  credit  and  at  least  12  hours  a  week  in  preparation  and  sup** 
portive  activities.  The  4<redit  unit  multiplied  by  the  K^Factor  of  3  is  the  equivalent 
of  12  teaching  units. 


Instructional  Costs  and  Related  Normative  Data 

The  thm*  components  of  the  recommended  student*faculty  ratio 
fonimla~the  student^faculty  ratio,  average  faculty  salary  (compensation), 
and  the  combination  of  these*  two  to  equal  a  unit  cost  (faculty  salary  per 
student)  are  the  measurements  most  commonly  used  by  institutions  to 
Compare  instructional  cost  factors.  While  a  great  many  limitations  and  pre* 
caulions''^  an*  involved  in  the  use  of  these  measurcnnents,  acceptable 
comparability  of  data  is  usually  obtained  if  comparisons  are  limited  to  a 
peer  ic^oup  of  institutions  with  similar  academic  programs,  objectives,  and 
enrollments. 

Actually,  instructional  costs  can  Ik»  strictly  compared  only  on  a  depart- 
mental liasis  at  the  same  instructional  level  at  institutions  of  the  same  typti 
control,  and  size.  However,  differences  in  institutional  average  instructional 
costs  can  be  significant,  and  when  they  are,  may  require  some  explanation 
or  justification^  provided  the  institutions  being  compared  are  sutticiently 
similar.  Any  study  of  apparent  differences  in  the  relative  costs  of  providing 
similar  programs  and  services  is  usually  of  some  value,  even  if  only  lo 
support  the  continuation  of  existing  policy.  Such  study  can  also  suggest 
possible  goals  and  benchmarks  for  measuring  progress  and  indicate  recent 
trends,  all  of  which  provide  perspective  for  the  reappraisal  of  policy. 

The  American  Association  of  University  Professors  is  an  excellent 
source  to  consult  on  the  matter  of  instructional  costs  and  related  normative 
data.  AAUP  findings  on  the  student-faculty  ratio,  average  compensation 
for  fulUtime  faculty,  and  full-time  faculty  compensation  per  student- 
equivalent  for  public  institutions  classified  as  universities,  4-year  colleges, 
and  2-ycar  colleges,  for  1967-68,  arc  presented  in  figures  XIV-1,  XIV-2| 
and  XIV-3. 


^  One  of  the  most  serious  limitations  is  the  inaccuracy  of  basic  data^-the  result  of  a 
lack  of  imiformitv  in  definitions  and  procedures  and  in  the  care  exercised  in  data  col- 
lection and  coiriputatbn. 
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Pigm  XIV-1.  -  Siudait-ficultv  ratio,  avmgi  compmirtlon  fiill-tiim  taeulty,  and 
ffull*tifM  faculty  <owpnration  par  ttudant  aquhralant  puUte 
imi^ariltiaa:  1967<68 


Soufca:  William  J.  Baumol  and  Paggy  Haim,  On  tha  Fifiandal  Prowactt  for 
Hi»af  Education;  Annual  Raport  of  CommlttaaZ,  196768, 
appandix  I  and  II,  Amwican  Association  of  Unhmlty  Profossors, 
Washington,  OX.,  1968. 

all  aeadamio  ranks  (Instructor  throui^  profassor),  avaraga  com* 
pantation  for  full*tima  faculty  includes  both  salarlas  (adiustad  to9*month 
basis,  Mhan  nacessary)  and  countabia  frings  banifits  for  1967-68.  Fringa 
banaflts,  in  gsnaral,  induda  only  tho»  for  Mhlch  tlw  institution  makas  m 
pay^t  of  a  spsdf iad  amount  on  bahalf  of  and  for  tha  banafit  of  tha 
individual  faculty  mambar. 

2^ull*tlnna  faculty  compansatlon  par  studant  aquhmlant  ms  datarfitfna<< 
by  dividing  tha  total  outlay  for  full-tima  faculty  compansatlon  by  tha 
mimbar  of  full-tima  studant  aquivalants.  AAUP  warns:  "Baeauia  of  tha 
divarsity  of  situations  no  attampt  has  baan  mada  to  standanttn  tha 
aoncapt  of  fuli-tlma  studant  aquivalant':  aach  institution  has  apptlad  its 
own  daflnltlon.  In  vlaw  of  tha  tfvarsity  of  standards  for  full-tima 
studant  aqulvaianti  and  tha  graat  varlaty  in  tha  typas  and  functions  of  tha 
institutions  indudad  in  tha  t^ations,  axtrama  caution  should  ba  usad  in 
making  comparisons/' 

3^nm  studant4aci4ty  ratio,  not  raportad  in  ttw  AAUP  raport,  Mas  deHvad 
by  dividing  tha  avaraga  compansatlon  full-tima  faculty  by  tha 
full-tima  faculty  con^ratlon  par  studant . 
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FORMULATING  ADMINISTRATIVE 
BUDGETARY  REQUIREMENTS 

The  v.iM  r.itluc  of  riiiuliiii*  IrwU  for  .uIiiiiniMrativc  (>|MT«itions  i»ive!^ 
litllf  rvidcucf  tli«it  ubjiTiivc  prDCi'diiifs  jit  Iviiii;  usvd  to  budi^ct  this 
iiMjor  function.  Thv  comnuin  nu'tluitis  of  coinpanntr  ;Klininistrativr  and 
t^i-iicT.il  rx|H'nsf  fnndint;  lv\rU  arr  on  a  |ht  sindrnt  Imsis.  as  a  |KTCfn» 
tau[r  of  total  rdncational  and  t^rnnal  c*\|KMulituirs.  or  as  a  jHTCfntaue  of 
instrnctional  costs.  Ik*caiisc  of  tlir  spurious  relationships  involved  (an  will 
Ir  c*\|i|.iiiu*dK  nonr  of  tlusr  tlinr  nu*tluHls  pmvidcs  a  valid  liasis  for 
rsial»lislnntx  a  relative  nuMNtnr  for  cniiiparisoii  pur|H)ses.  If  thisshortcominti^ 
is  reecn^niml  the  nif*thfKls  in  question,  still  widely  tised,  can  provide  at 
least  some  indicatitin  of  i lie  variability  present  in  ftindini;.^  l  or  e\ainpk% 
the  prr  student  and  |H'tx*entat;e-<if-iiistruetional-costs  ratios  (stv  tables  XIV» 
1  and  \l\'*"))  show  that  r*iiuirkable  variance  in  fundini;  administrative 
o|HT.iiions  exists  even  within  State  averaues.  At  public  uiiivcisities.  4*year 
collei»rs.  and  2-vear  colleges  in  HWiG  H7  administration  and  general  ex» 
|wiise<  .iveraijed  2*1  to  AO  |KTcent  of  instrtictional  costs.  The  low^hi^h  ran^c 
at  universities  was  12  to  fiti  |wTcent:  at  4-ye:ir  colleges,  II  to  '3  iK'rceni; 
and  M  2*ycar  junior  and  coiumiinity  collei;es«  15  to  aU  percent.  On  a 
|KT  student  basis,  the  averaue  (in  |>arcntheses)  and  rant^e  for  universities 
was  SI 52  to  SH«2;  for  4.year  colleucs  (S217),  $94  to  $477;  and  for 

2-vear  institutions  (SIJHi,  S72  to  S4H).  Similar  coinp«irisons  on  an  institu* 
tional  basis  reveal  an  even  ureater  difTerential. 

Doubtless  some  of  the  v.iriation  in  administration  and  t^^neral  expendit* 
nres  is  due  to  differences  in  ofXTational  elliciency  at  various  institiuions. 
OvcTstatlint;.  tindtily  hiuh  salaries,  an  oversupply  of  clerical  personnel, 
tniprcKluctive  oilice  nmtint's,  and  fioor  inanat^'iiient  practices  may  cause 
inetlieic*nctes  that  h*atl  to  excessive  administrative  costs.  Yet  none  of  the 
foreiroini?  is  the  principal  cau.se  of  the  variability  cited.  The  more  likely 
reasons  for  the  wide  ranue  of  fundiiiu  levels  an'  (I)  the  Rreat  diversity  in 
the  iyi)e  of  exp(*nditures  inchided  within  the  administration  and  general 
exjx'nse  cateutiry  that  prevents  meanincful  comparisons  of  com|M)Kite  totals, 
even  on  a  unit  b.isis,  ami  (2;  the  uncertain  relationship  that  enrollment  and 


^  Of  the  thriH'  measurements,  the  ratio  of  administrative  expenditures  to  total 
educational  and  it<*neral  expenditures  is  dcrmt^d  the  least  acceptable  for  comparison 
studies,  total  educational  and  general  expenditun^s  include  expenditures  for  such 
activities  as  ontanized  res(*arcli,  hospitals,  at^iculture  stationsi  etc. — areas  in  which 
emphasis  varies  i(reatly  amon?  institutions.  These  expenditures  may  be  so  sizable  as  to 
distort  the  total,  thtxeby  precluding  its  use  as  a  meantnf(ful  base  for  comparison.  Because 
instructional  expenditures  and  Btud(*nt  enrollments  are  more  stable  bases  and  represent 
the  f^entval  mai^itude  of  the  pfinctpnl  functions  of  an  institution,  they  serve  well  in 
providing  relevancy  to  secondary  functions. 
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iniitructional  costs  vxci  x  on  aciiiiii;isir;iii\(*  fundint;  praciici*  — a  ri'laiionship 
thai  precludes  cither  factor  froiti  scr\  inti:  as  a  valid  hasis  for  establishint;  a 
unit  or  a  n*latK'c  measurement. 

It  should  Ik*  clear  ih;it  comhininR  e\prnditun*s  $o  dt\iT?e  as  the  salary 
of  the  pn-stdent*s  secretary,  student  coimsi*lint{  eX|K'n8es,  and  tlic  cost  of 
commencenu*nt  exercises  leads  to  hii^hly  varialile  totals.  Obviously  the 
first  step  in  d(*siuninc[  an  objective  method  of  biulttetin^  administrati%*e 
costs  is  to  specify  the  major  com|)Oiu*nts  involved  and  define  each  as 
narrowly  as  |M>ssible.  The  classification  of  educational  and  ffi*neral  ex* 
penditun%  initiilly  pro|x>st%l  in  hwV2  Dy  the  National  Committet*  on  the 
Ptt*p;iracton  of  a  Manual  on  Colleue  ami  l/niversity  Business  Administra- 
tion and  used  since  then  l>y  niost  eollem's  and  uiuversities  in  their  account- 
im?  procedures,  provides  the  necessar>*  division  by  function  n*quin*d  in 
formula  luicli;etini;.  .\s  oiitlint*d  in  the  1968  n*visi*d  edition  of  CoZ/fg*' awe/ 
rmrefufr  Wwwwrvv  AdfmmsttaUon.^^  three  of  the  four  expenditure  accounts 
traditionally  considered  ••administrative''  expensc-s  (jon^neral  administra- 
tion, student  ser\  ices,  and  general  institutional  expenses)  represent  suitable 
caieijories  for  ufafaU*  fornuil.i  l»uds;etinc!.  The  fotirth  account  within  this 
classification  staff  iK-nclits.  includinu  ex|K'nditun*s  for  the  welfare  of  the 
faculty  and  stafl*  -  is  usually  Irtidueted  as  part  of  instructional  costs. 

The  fitnetal  adminhttatum  cau^uory.  defined  in  the  manual,  includi*s  all 
expenditures-  salaries,  ollicc  equipment  and  supplies,  and  travel— by  the 
general  executive  and  administrative  ofiicers  serxing  the  institution  as  a 
whole.  Excluded  are  expenditures  for  the  library  and  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  ph\*sical  plant;  also,  administrative  expenditures 
directly  charceal)|e  to  *\uixiliary  enierprises"  and  to  ''organized  activities 
relating  to  instructional  departments."  Examples  of  administrative  ofiicers 
concerned  with  the  institution  as  a  whole  are  members  of  the  governing 
board,  the  president,  vice  presidents,  dean  of  the  faculty,  business  manager, 
treasurer,  and  legal  counsel. 

Included  in  the  student  services  category*  arc  expenditures  that  benefit  the 
student  body  as  a  whole:  namely,  health  scr\'ices,  guidance  programs, 
counseling,  the  placement  bureau,  student  activities  financed  from  institu- 
tional funds,  the  studeiu  emplo>*ment  ofiice,  registrar,  dean  of  students, 
dean  of  women,  and  dean  of  men. 

Cmrral  imiitulional  expenses  include  all  other  expenditures  for  operadng  the 
institution  as  a  whole  (exclusive  of  libraries  and  physical  plant  operation 
and  maintenance).  These  include  funds  allocated  to  the  alumni  ofiice, 
auditing,  catalogs  and  other  campus^sponsored  publications,  commence- 
ment exercises,  con\-ocations,  the  college  or  university  press,  financial 
campaigns,  general  insurance,  inauguration  ceremonies,  the  information 


^  Van  Dyke,  ed.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  232-34. 
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office,  interest  on  debts  incurred^  legal  fees,  receptions,  telephone  and 
telegraph,  and  travel. 

The  institutional  expenses  catejq;ory  is  in  effect  a  catch*all  for  any  ex- 
penditure that  cannot  appropriately  be  classified  elseii4iere.  Because  of 
the  diversity  of  these  expenditures,  it  is  impossible  to  establish  a  common 
workload  measure.  When  the  types  of  expenditures  included  within  a  single 
category  are  dissimilar,  the  appropriate  budgeting  approach  is  to  appraise 
funding  requests  by  comparison  with  actual  expenditures  in  previous  years, 
adjusting  for  increases  in  \v*orkload,  salaries,  and  price  levek.  While  not 
strictly  a  ''formula**  approach,  it  can  lead  to  objectivity  if  user«imit  cost  or 
other  relative  measures  are  used  to  establish  comparability  among  institu- 
tions.  For  example,  selected  student  group  enrollments  and  alumni  are 
reasonable  measures  of  user  units  for  such  expenditures  as  convocations, 
commencement  exercises,  catalogs,  the  alumni  office,  and  so  on. 

As  a  suitable  nu*an8  for  budgeting  general  administration  and  student 
scr\ia's  expenses,  the  traditional  procedure  of  allocating  administrative 
funds  by  a  given  amount  per  student  or  as  a  percentage  of  instructional 
costs  should  lie  questioned.  The  great  variability  among  these  (actors  in 
State  a\*erages  demonstrates  the  tenuous  relationship  that  enrollment  and 
instruction  costs  bear  to  administration  funding.  In  point  of  fact,  because 
the  relationship  lietween  instruction  costs  and  administrative  wmkload 
h  at  l)est  spurious,  the  amount  spent  for  instruction  should  not  be  allowed  to 
dictate  the  budgeting  of  any  aspect  of  the  administrative  function,  however 
great  may  be  the  temptation  to  do  so.  Student  enrollment  fares  litde  better 

a  measure  of  toUl  administrati\*e  workload,  although  for  certain  types 
of  expenditures  (notably  salaries)  supplemental  requirements  beyond  a 
basic  complement  can  often  be  appropriately  prorated  according  to  enroll* 
ment.  The  difficulty  of  establishing  the  credibility  of  a  given  rate  for  either 
measure  in  the  face  of  the  mass  of  conflicting  normative  data  should  be 
sufficient  to  give  any  budgeting  office  pause  for  thought  before  adopting 
such  an  approach. 

Some  officials  take  the  position  that,  since  the  administrative  function  is 
uniquely  determined  by  special  circumstances  at  each  institution.  Its  fund* 
ing  can  be  justified  only  on  an  individual  case  basis.  This  position  is  tisually 
advanced  by  institutions  defending  their  funding  requests  on  the  basis  ot 
previous  expenditure  requircmerS.  The  basic  premise  of  formula  budg* 
eting~to  relate  accurately  relevan  cosu  to  realistic  load  measurements — 
argues  against  accepting  the  expeo^  ticy  oi  assessing  each  case  on  its  own 
merits. 

For  a  numl)er  ot  reasons,  a  strong  argument  can  be  made  for  using  a 
staffing  formula  to  budget  general  administration  and  student  services 
expenses.  In  both  categories,  the  major  share  of  expenditures  is  for  salaries 
for  services  performed.  Total  salary  requirements  can  most  accurately  be 
estimated  by  applying  projected  salary  rates  to  a  prepared  staflRng  schedule 
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or  to  a  manning  tabic  that  identilur.  the  nuinlier  of  positions  for  each  type 
of  job  within  the  administrative  organization.  Operating  expenditures  for 
other  than  salaries  (for  trawl,  office  expenses,  supplies,  etc.)  ran  lie  added 
as  justified  by  previous  experience.  The  advantage  of  using  a  standard 
staffing  schiHlule  in  formula  budgeting  is  that,  in  the  alisence  of  any 
quantitative  means  to  measure  the  administratis  workload  directly,  such 
a  schedule  accomplishes  the  same  purpose  liy  prm'iding  a  realistic  and 
defensible  projection  of  salary  requirements. 

In  an  effort  to  achie\r  economy  and  efficiency  of  operation,  colleges  and 
universities  have  over  the  years  sought  to  refine  their  internal  administra- 
tive organization  and  more  clearly  delineate  the  responsibilities  of  various 
line  and  staff  meniliers.^  Because  every  organization  is  an  expression  of 
underlying  philosophical  assumptions  and  viewpoints  of  management,  no 
organizational  pattern  equally  suitable  to  all  institutions  can  l)e  established. 
For  the  purposes  of  State  budgeting,  however,  typical  designs  of  internal 
organizaticm  can  Ik*  developed  which,  in  most  cases,  will  provide  a  suitable 
liasb  for  funding.  Unusual  or  txceptbnal  requirements  can  always  lie  met 
by  honoring  special  requests  without  modifying  the  basic  formula. 

Some  excerpts  (table  XIV-6)  from  the  staffing  standards  developed  by 
the  Caliromia  State  College  system  illustrate  the  general  degree  of  detail 
required  for  formula  budgeting.  NW  that  in  many  instances  the  numl)er 
of  positions  is  gowrned  by  an  indirect  workload  measurement,  typically 
FTE  enrollment. 


FORMULATING  LIBRARY 
BUDGETARY  REQUIREMENTS 

Comparing  librnry  operations  among  colleges  and  universities  reveals 
little  consistency  or  pattern  that  might  .ser\*e  as  a  basis  for  formula  budg- 
eting. Ck>llections  numlier  as  few  as  100  volumes  per  faculty  member  to  10 
times  that  numlxrr.  Expenditures,  which  commonly  range  from  4  to  8 
percent  of  the  educational  and  general  budget,  range  from  a  low  d  $400 


M  See  for  examfdc:  Archie  R.  Ayers  and  John  H.  Kusadr*^ynal  Stmtmt:  OrpM^aiitm 
and  Admimuraiion  of  InsiHutions  of  Higher  Educaliim^  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Oflicc,  Washington,  D.C, 
1962;  Archie  R.  Ayers,  PhUlp  A.  Tripp,  and  John  H.  RuncI,  Sefme$  Admimstra^ 

im  in  Highn  Education,  U.S.  DeparUnent  of  Health,  Educatkm  and  Welfare,  Office  of 
Education,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  1966;  and  Paul  K. 
Nance,  Bux^ass  Atanagemeni  in  Selected  Coliegts  and  VnioeeHties,  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Waih* 
b^ton,  D.CL,  1966. 
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Table  XIV-6.— GaUfornfai  Slate  college  syaiem  ttaffing  standards 


GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION-^Exccutiw 


Classification 


Formula,  standard,  or  workload  measure 


President 

Vice  President,  Academic  Affairs 
Dean  of  Collef^e^ 

Vice  President,  Business  AfTairs  or  General 
Administration 

Executive  Dean 

Vocational  Instructor  (12  months)  (Build- 
in^  Program) 

Pubticatinns  \f  anager  (iicademic  year  or 
12  months) 

Administrative  Assistant  II  (Assistant  to 
President) 

Administrative  Assistant  I  (Assistanu  to 
\*ice  PresidenU) 

Clerical 


I  per  colleii^ 

I  per  college  over  850  PTE 
I  per  college  below  SriO  PTE 
I  per  college  o\-er  5,000  FTE 

I  per  college 

Based  on  individual  justification 


I  per  college 
I  per  college 

1  per  Vice  President  (or  Dean  of  Col«* 
College) 

2  per  President  (I  secretary  and  I  re- 
ceptionist) 

I  per  other  prtifessional  position  except 
Admin.  Anist. 
per  Admin.  Assist. 

GENERAL  ADM  INISTRATION— Business  management 

Classification  Formula,  standard,  or  workload  measure 


per  college 


Business  Manager 
.Secretary 

Accounting  Officer 
.Secretary 
Cashier 

Personnel  Officer 
Secretary 

Purchasing  Officer 
Secretary 

Duplicating  serxices 
Mail  services 

In  addition  to  this  basic  complement  of  positions  requiring  spcdalixed  skilb,  marginal 
position  rcquiremenu  can  be  added  in  proportion  to  student  enrollment. 

See  foAtiiotet  at  md  of  ubic. 
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Tkbte  XlV^t.— California  Stale  college  eyilem  •faffing  standarda— Continued 


STUDENT  SERVICES— Dean's  Office 
Clatsifiratton 

Dean  of  Students 

Counselor  (12  months)  (Ombudsman) 
Administrative  Assistant 
Secretarial 
Other  clerical 


Formuhi^  standard  or  workload  measure 


1  per  cullege 
1  per  college 

I  per  college  over  5,000  regular  PTE 
1  per  Dean 

I  per  Counselor  and         Admin*  Asst 


STUDENT  SERVICES -.Admissions  and  Records 

C:l;issificattun  Formula,  standard,  or  workload  measure 


Associate  Dean 
Registrar 

Admissions  Officer 

Evaluation  Tech.  I  or  II 

Clerical  and  Technical  (including  addi* 
tional  Evaluation  Technicians) 

Clerical  for  New  Admissions  Policies 


1  per  college 
1  per  college 

1  per  college  over  5,000  regular  FTE 
1  per  college 

1  per  400  total  individuals* 
1  per  1,000  Umited  individuals* 
1  for  each  professional  position* 

Semester  System: 

.18  positions  per  1,000  applications 
Quarter  System: 

.23  positions  per  1,000  applications 


STUDENT  SERVICES— Counseling  and  Testing 


ClassiBcation 


Associate  Dean 
Counsebr 


Test  Officer  (Class  and  Rank) 


See  faotDoiei  at  end  of  ta^u. 


Formula,  standard,  or  workload  measure 
I  per  college 

1  per  1,000  regular  individual  studentt 
over  1,000  (e.g.  1.0  position  at  2.000 
students) 


Positions  per 
college 

0.5 
1.0 

1.5 
2.0 


Regular 
individual  students 

0-  5,000 
5,000-10.000 
10,000-15,000 
15.000-22,500 


ERJC 
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Taole  XIV*6.— Qillfornia  State  cullefte  system  stafBnft  •tandard»— Continued 


STUDENT  SERVICES— CounscUng  and  TesUng— Continued 


Plychomrtriit 
Clrrical 
Other  Clerical 


I  per  testing  program 

I  per  Dean,  and  I  for  Test  OfRcen 

.^3  per  Counselor 


STUDENT  SERVICES— Activities  and  Housing 

Classification  Formula,  standard,  or  workload  measure 


Associate  Dean 


Activities  Advisor 


Housing  Coordinator  (12  months) 
Secretarial  for  Associate  Dean 
Other  Clerical 


I  per  college 

Positions  per 
college 

1.0 
2.0 

4.0 


Regular 
individual  students 

O-  5,000 
5,000-10,000 
10,000-15,000 
15,000-20,000 


0.5-1 .0  based  on  housing  program 
I  position 

H  P^r  Activities  Advisors  and  Coordina* 
tor  of  Housing  positions 


STUDENT  SERVICES— Placement 

Classification  Formula,  standard,  or  nrorkbad  measure 


Placement  OfRcer  (12  months)  I  per  placement  program 


Positions  Regular  individual 

per  college  students 

Placement  Interviewer  and  Supervisor                    I  1000  to  3000 

2  3000  to  5000 

3  5000  to  7500 

4  7500  to  10.000 

5  10,000  to  12,500 

6  12,500  to  16,500 

7  16,500  to  20,500 


Secretarial  for  Placement  OfRcer  I  position 

Other  Clerical  1  per  3500  FTE 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  taUe. 
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tWile  XI  V*t.-4:Rlilanito  State  coOett^  •ysttni  •talBitg  •tiifidard*-Gontliiued 

STUDENT  SERVICES-^Foreign  Student  Rrogram 

Clanifirafi*n^  Formula,  standard  or  workload  measure 


Counselor  (12  months) 
Counselor 

Intermediate  Stenographer 

STUDENT  SERVICES— Health  Services 
GlassiHcdtion 

Medical  Officer  II  or  III 

1st  two  positions  on  12-month  basb 

Nurse 

1st  two  positions  on  l2*month  basis 

Technician 

1st  position  on  12-month  basis 

Supervising  Clerk 
Clerical 

Student  Assistant 


Poaitions  per  individual  foreign  student 

0.3  less  than  100 
1 .0  100  and  above 

1 .0  200  to  399 
2.0 400  and  above 

}.i  per  Counselor 


Formula,  standard,  or  workload  measure 


1  per  1,800  regular  individual  students 
I  per  1,800  regular  individual  students 
I  per  4,000  regular  individual  students 

1  per  college  over  3,000 regular  individual 
studentt  without  infirmary 

I  per  college  over  4,000  regular  indi- 
vidual students  with  infirmary 

I  for  fint  IfSOO  regular  individual  stu- 
dents, 1  additional  for  nest  1,300, 
and  1  for  each  additional  2*000  regu- 
lar individuab  beyond  3,000  students 

t.30  for  salaries  per  regular  individual 


FrE«riill*tinie««qnWaleiit(itiidcmeafolliacm). 

I  Caa  be  chanscd  to  Vke  Prtiideiit,  Acidemic  Affain,  ifter  850  FTE  ttudeot  enmllmeBt  U  fe«dMd,  at  todW 
CAted  oo  llae  above, 
i  Mbittt  potHioot  to  be  UMd  in  data  pfoccflriiie. 
*  Anodate  Draa,  Reglttrar.  aiid  AdmisiiMia  Officer. 

5^;  CalitaOa  State  GdUege  System.  "^Bttdfet  Note**'  (mimao^  rapbed),  1069. 

to  over  $1,800  per  year  per  facility  member.  Although  salaries  and  wages 
average  55  percent  of  total  library  operating  costt.  they  may  be  as  high  as 
80  percent.  Expenditures  for  books  and  other  library  materiab  average  37 
percent  of  the  library  budget  but  may  be  half  this  percentage. 
This  lack  of  uniformity  stems  partly  from  the  fieu:t  that  the  many  variables 
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invoKrd  in  lilmiry  o|NT;itions  (iifftT  widi^ly  Troiii  insliliilion  to  iiisiitiition, 
not  only  in  thrir  n*lativc  iniportanct*  but  also  in  ihoir  susceptibility  to 
nicasiireiiicnt;  partly  from  the  sewral  different  ways  in  which  library 
needs  are  deierniined;  and  p«irlly  from  the  varyint;  institutional  policies 
that  deteriiiine  the  appropriate  sixe  «md  growth  rate  of  the  iibrar>*. 

Lender  thcntc*  circtnnstances.  to  develop  a  systematic  fiindinu  approach 
would  rt'quin*  that  the  iiitan^ilile  components  of  library  operation  lie 
identified  and  trtMted  se|)<iratf*ly  as  lUiitters  of  institutional  policy.  Once 
tluntt*  actions  have  U*en  taken,  standards  may  Ir'  more  precisely  set  in 
quantitative  terms  for  those  lilnrary  operations  closely  related  to  measurable 
worklcKids.  RcTJusi*  of  coUecticm  deficiencies  and  competition  for  funds, 
allocations  for  the  acquisition  of  Inioks  and  other  library  materials  appear 
to  l)e  predominantly  a  policy  dtrision,  inrespective  of  recommendt*d  collec* 
litm  m>als  and  growth  rates.  On  the  other  hand,  lilirary  staflinia:  and  re* 
lated  administrative  expc*nst^  can  lie  and  are  funded  by  formula  on  the 
basis  f»f  drtjiled  inforuKition  related  to  workload,  or,  less  precis(*ly,  in 
pro|)ortton  to  tiK'  numU*r  of  students  enrolled. 

S<*piirate  funding  fur  acquisitions  and  for  staDint;  is  recommended  l)e* 
c.Hise  the  normative  data  can  lie  clearly  related  to  policy  (for  acquisitions) 
or  to  workload  (for  statiinc)  and  are,  therefore,  useful  for  comparative 
study.  FundhiG[  Mai  library  opiTations  accordinir  to  a  fixed  percentage  of 
instructi  inal  costs  or  a  fixed  dollar  amount  per  fulUtime-equivalent  student 
is  discotiraged  liecause  the  high  degrt*e  of  variability  of  the  resulting  data 
prtTludes  any  usc*fu!  comparative  analysis.  The  n'ason  for  the  variability  is 
that  library  needs  are  not  indicatt^d  by  the  size  of  the  '*(*ducational  and 
generaf*  budget,  nor  dcx's  the  si/e  of  this  budget  necessarily  indicate  the 
institution's  ability  or  intention  to  pay  for  library  operations.  Within 
institutional  ty|X'  and  control  groupings,  library  operational  needs  a:c 
governed  principally  by  the  size  of  the  collection  and  its  deficiencies  rvith 
regard  to  program  commitment,  plus  the  numl^er  of  faculty  and  graduate 
students  served.  Thv$v  factors  are  at  l)est  only  marginally  reflected  by  the 
si/e  of  the  ''educational  and  generaP*  btidget.  Even  whea  library  expen- 
ditun*s  are  related  to  the  mort*  stable  ''instructionaP'  budget,  the  resulting 
range  of  ratios  among  institutions  is  sulMtantial.  State  averages  by  type 
of  public  institution  are  pn*sent(*d  in  table  XIV^-4.  The  data  illustrate  the 
variability  present  and  suggest  the  difficulty  of  justifying  any  gi\*en  per* 
centage. 

The  one  intangible  component  of  lilirary  operations  that  clearly  requires 
funding  on  the  l>asis  of  carefully  established  policy  is  the  acquisition  of 
l)ooks,  periodicals,  microfilm,  and  like  materials.  The  need  for  judgment 
stems  partly  from  the  multiplicity  of  controlling  factors  that  cannot  be 
expressed  by  formula.  It  has  l)een  pointed  out  by  numerous  authorities 
that  the  adequate  size  of  an  academic  library  depends  on  the  combined 
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effect  erf  a  nutnlier  of  variables,  the  most  important  l)einR  the  following: 
the  swe,  composition^  resident  status,  and  intellect  of  the  student  l)ody; 
the  siaee^  quality,  and  research  orientation  of  the  faculty;  the  nature  of  the 
curriculum^  including  the  numlier  of  fields  by  decree  level;  the  number  and 
type  of  profi'ssional  schools;  the  methods  uf  instruction  ri*lati*d  to  library 
use;  and  the  proximity  of  the  campus  to  other  libraries. 

Ideally,  colleges  should  estaldish  a  tiasic  initial  collection  and  add 
volumes  as  the  institution  rtows  and  chanf^s.  (See  chapter  IX  for  a  dis« 
eussion  of  desired  collection  size.)  Unfortunately,  most  colleqes  fail  to 
-  0ieet  even  minimum  standards.  For  example,  the  American  Library 
r  Association  at  one  time  suf(f(ested  a  minimum  collection  of  30,000  volumes 
for  4-year  institutions  with  an  enrollment  of  less  than  600  fulNtime-equiva- 
lent  students  and  recommended  that  10,000  more  %-olumes  lie  added  for 
every  additional  200  students.  For  2-year  institutions,  a  collection  of  20,000 
carefully  sriecteil  volumes  was  considered  minimal  for  an  enrollment  up 
to  1,000  students:  for  each  additional  500  students,  5,000  volumes  should 
be  added."  In  1962-63,  73  percent  of  4-year  institutions  and  91  percent 
of  2-year  institutions  did  not  meet  tlnw  standards.'^  Consequently,  library 
funding  at  most  colleQ:es  is  not  simply  the  task  of  maintaining  an  adequate 
collection  proportionate  to  student  enrollment,  but  rather  a  problem  of 
determining  how  quickly  the  collection  can  l>e  increased  in  order  to  meet 
minimum  operating  requirements. 

Since  most  libraries  could,  with  justification,  spend  much  more  money 
for  new  acquisitions  than  financial  resources  allow,  the  amount  spent  is  a 
matter  of  judgment  often  gauged  by  the  degree  to  which  current  holdings 
are  considered  deficient  in  comparison  with  the  practices  of  competing  or 
comparable  institutions.  Xormatix'e  data  that  may  lie  useful  to  budget 
policymakers  in  judging  how  much  to  spend  for  current  acquisitions  are 
presented  in  figures  XI\ -4  through  XIV-7.  While  it  is  impossible  to 
qualify  certain  important  determinants,  three  measurable  criteria  have 
been  selected  to  establbh  comparability:  (I)  the  type  and  control  of  institu- 
tion, including  the  importance  of  graduate  programs,  (2)  the  numlx^r  of 
full-time-equivalent  faculty,  and  (3)  the  current  size  of  the  collectiG««. 

Because  of  the  distinct  educational  philosophy,  purpose,  and  orientation 
of  each  segment  of  higher  education— university,  4-year  college,  and  2-year 
college— separate  statistical  treatment  for  each  segment  is  essential  if 
comparability  is  to  be  obtained.  While  the  size  of  the  undergraduate 
student  body  is  frequendy  cited  as  a  primary  consideration  when  the  ques- 
tion of  library  size  is  raised,  evidence  suggests  that  this  relationship  is  a 


^  American  Library  Anociation,  Xaiionat  tnvenUny  of  Library  Xeeds,  Wathington, 
D.a,  1965,  p.  50. 
lUd.,  p.  47. 
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spiiricnis  ouv.  riiicinuli  a  iimltiv.irialc  Jiialysis,  KcMchanI  and  Orsaffh'*' 
have  cuncliided  that  the  cixrrNvheliiiiiiuly  iinfiortatit  variahlc  a.ss<iciatcd 
uiih  Uith  (h(*  M/c  of  the  collection  and  the  level  of  eNpenditun*s  for  collejone 
and  university  libraries  is  the  siy.e  of  the  facuhv.  Their  study  also  indicated 
that  institutiiins  with  eNpaiuiinu  ur.uiiiatt*  |iroirraiiis  tend  to  increase  their 
collmitms  sulistantially.  On  tlit*  othtT  hand,  chanif(*s  in  undenn'aduate 
enrollment,  without  concomitant  chanui*s  in  either  faculty  or  i^aduate 
programs,  were  found  to  exert  little  influence.*"  This  evidence  sutti(i*sts 
that  faculty  sixe  riither  than  student  enrollment  should  Ir'  used  as  the 
second  criterion  for  estahlishinu  institutional  comparability,  and,  further, 
that  the  4-year  institution  elassilication  divided  into  two  categories: 
institutions  with  graduate  programs  and  ihim*  without  such  proi;ranis. 
A  third  variable  inflnencini;  library  acquisition  rate  is  the  numiRT  of 
holdinQS.  I'hrouuh  multiple  reuression  analysis,  a  California  survey  re* 
vealed  that  of  all  tested  factors  related  to  the  annual  library  fn*owth  rate, 
the  tiutsi  im|Mirtant  was  the  numiRT  of  volumes  held.*^  C'orrelat!on  co* 
ellicients  for  ^r^tduate  and  undert^aduate  enrollment  were  .74  and  .73, 
respectively,  comp;irt*d  with  .tt8  for  numiRT  of  volumes  held. 

Fiuures  XI\'-4  throuRh  XI\'-7,  developed  from  V.  S.  Otiice  of  Educa'- 
tion  data,  represent  |RTforinance  data  that  permit  identification  of  levels 
of  expenditure  for  cunrent  acquisitions  at  comparable  public  institutions 
with  a  similar  numiRT  of  faculty  memlRTs  and  size  of  library.  By  tracing 
hori/ontally  to  the  rinhi  the  numlR^r  of  volumes  held  and  vertically  upward 
the  numiRT  of  FTE  faculty  memlR^rs*  an  area  can  Ir^  identified  (at  the 
intersection)  that  includes  comparable  exiR^nditure  levels.  For  example, 
in  figure  XI\'-4  a  hy|x)thetical  public  university  with  a  collection  of  7UU«UU0 
volumes  and  LCHX)  ^TL  faculty  memlR*rs  micht  identify  as  possible  realistic 
guidelines,  expenditures  (in  1968-69)  of  S4O2,O0O,  S468.()00,  S54U000, 
and  $584,000  per  year  for  current  acquisitions. 

It  is  evident  from  the  variability  of  these*  plottini^s  that  appropriate 
library  expenditures  are  not  hij9;hly  predictable  if  liased  cm  such  factors  as 

Edwin  W.  Keichard  and  Thomas  J.  Orsaf^h,  ''HoldinKS  and  Expenditures  of  U.S, 
Academic  Libraries:  An  Evaluative  Technique/*  ColUg&  and  Research  Lihrnrm^  November 
HKiii,  pp.  478*87.  This  article  includes  a  predictive  equation  that  may  be  useful  to 
budget  policy-makers— a  process  by  which  a  library's  response  (exprndituret  for  current 
acquisitions)  to  changing  enrollment  and  faculty  size  may  be  compared  to  the  resptmse 
of  other  similar  libraries  o\*er  the  course  of  time.  The  equation  also  permits  a  decision* 
maker  to  determine  the  size  of  the  book  collection  that  would  Im*  required  if  a  given 
library  were  to  attain  a  particular  desired  rank  among  liltraries  in  its  own  class. 

A  California  State  college  study»  through  regression  analysis,  discovered  that  the 
enrollment  factor  exerts  little  influence  on  the  number  of  volumes  held  by  librariet 
except  at  private  liberal  arts  colleges.  See  Committee  on  Library  Development,  Hetom^ 
mmdations  for  ihr  Support  of  California  State  ColUqe  Libraries  (Second  Report  to  the  Chan* 
cellor),  April  l%ti,  p.  5. 
<i  Ibid  ,  p.  8. 
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collccUon  size;  faculty  size;  and  imiiiutional  control,  type,  and  graduate 
program.  The  interrelationships  are  unlikely  to  be  other  than  complex 
and  elusive.  Better  predictive  means  may  possibly  be  dewloped  by  further 
study  and  by  the  introduction  of  new  variables.  However,  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  a  quantitaiixr,  unambittuuus  im*ans  of  comparing  the  per- 
formance at  one  institution  with  that  at  other  similar  institutions,  these 
figures  provide  normative  data  that  currently  involve  the  most  significant 
variables.  It  b  recommended  that  institutions  or  States  searching  for 
Klevant  normative  data  of  this  type  prepare  similar  but  up-to-date  charts, 
identifying  by  name  the  institutions  whose  performance  appears  to  offer 
leasonable  guides  to  realistic  library  growth  rates. 

The  second  major  component  of  library  operation,  staffing,  may  be 
more  easily  budgeted  on  a  formula  liasis  than  can  acquisition  liecause 
workload  factors  accurately  delineating  suffing  requiremenu  are  readily 
available.  By  multiple  linear  regression  testing,  studies  reveal  that  work- 
load factors  have  the  following  currelation  coefficients  with  staff  size: 
graduate  students,  .84;  undergraduate  students,  .80;  numlxrr  of  volumes 
added,  .93;  numlxT  of  volumes  held,  .91;  and  number  of  periodicals 
received,  .89.*^  It  is  ap|>arc*nt  that  each  of  these  five  factors,  if  considered 
separately,  is  significantly  related  to  staff"  size.  The  coefficient  of  multiple 
correlation  for  all  five  factors  (.94)  indicates  that  they  account  for  virtually 
all  workload  factors  at  the  mean  k\v\  of  staffing.  In  the  case  of  the  individual 
librar>\  the  following  additional  factors  influence  staff*  size:  the  type  of 
organization  within  the  librar\',  the  character  of  the  collection,  the  pre- 
vailing teaching  methods,  the  number  of  hours  the  library  is  open,  and  the 
physical  location  within  a  building.  Because  there  are  so  many  variables^ 
the  librarian  should  be  entrusted  with  the  details  of  organizing  and  staffing 
and  not  be  required  to  follow  any  set  pattern. 

While  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  all  libraries  adhere  to  a  uniform 
staffing  pattern,  for  budgeting  purposes  there  are  standard  staffing  formulas 
that  can  ensure  funding  levels  within  which  most  institutions  can  reason- 
ably develop  individualized  library  programs.**  Most  such  formulas  arc 
based  on  the  numljer  of  volumei  acquired  each  year  and  the  number  of 
students  and  faculty  ser\'ed.  With  regard  to  the  latter  measurement  of 
load,  there  is  conflicting  evidence  as  to  the  relative  rate  of  book  borrowing 
by  student  class  levels.  In  1940,  Harx  ie  Branfxomb  found  that  the  average 
numlier  of  withdrawals  per  student  progressed  exenly  from  1.79  among 


«s  Ibid.t  p.  12. 

«  The  Slate  University  of  New  York,  for  example,  has  prepared  a  library  manpower 
budget  formula  for  ils  several  campuiet  by  developing  weighted  standard  working  times 
for  accomplishing  library  activities  in  various  kinds  of  institutions  and  library  conditions* 
See  Gilbert  W.  Fairholm,  'Essentials  of  Ubrary  Manpower  Budgeting,*'  CblUgi  and 
JUsmeh  Uhrmits,  vol.  31,  no.  5,  September  1970,  pp.  332^* 
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freshmen  to  4.97  aitioni;  seniors.^  But  in  1962,  Patrick  Barkey's  study 
revealed  almost  the  rewrse:  More  freshmen  were  using  the  library  than 
were  students  in  any  other  academic  level,  includinf^  graduate  students.^ 
Needless  to  say,  any  weighting  of  library  use  by  academic  level  should  be 
based  on  local  studies. 

The  Committee  on  Library  Development  for  the  California  State  Colleges 
makes  these  recommendations:  Staffing  should  be  provided  for  three  basic 
library  functions  (technical  processing,  puMic  service,  and  administration) 
at  the  rate  of  1  technical  ser\'ices  position  per  800  annual  acquisitions; 
1  public  services  position  per  3,000  PTE  students  served;  and  3  administra* 
tive  positions  for  colleges  up  to  5,000  PTE  students,  4  for  5,000-10,000 
PTE  students,  and  a  maximum  of  5  for  more  than  10,000  PTE  students.^ 
The  results  achieved  through  this  staffing  formula,  while  somewhat  meager, 
compare  fa\*orably  with  actual  practices.  Other  operating  costs  can  be 
computed  as  a  percentage  of  the  combined  total  of  salaries  and  volumes 
purchased. 


FORMULATING  PHYSICAL  PLANT 
OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 
BUDGETARY  REQUIREMENTS 

Campus  buildings  and  grounds  are  operated  and  maintained  to  support 
the  principal  campus  functions:  instruction,  research,  and  community 
service.  Since  plant  operation  and  maintenance  is  a  secondary  activity 
involving  a  relatively  small  budget,  there  is  a  tendency  to  employ  less  than 
rigorous  procedures  in  estimating  its  funding.  This  is  unfortunate  because 
the  mechanical  nature  of  plant  operation  and  maintenance  is  particularly 
susceptible  to  quantitative  analysis  and  comparative  study.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  determine,  with  reasonable  accuracy,  load  factors  and  unit  costs  for 
plant  operations  and  derive  appropriate  cost-estimating  formulas  by  using 
standards  established  from  time  studies  and  normative  data.  Such  an 
approach  serves  as  a  more  accurate  basis  for  estimating  maintenance  and 
operation  costs  than  does  a  formula  that  estimates  the  cost  of  physical 
plant  operations  and  maintenance  simply  as  a  percentage  of  instructional 
costs  liased  on  precedence. 


*^  Harvie  Bramcomb,  TioMng  IViih  Books:  A  Study  of  Odtegi  Librana,  Attociatton  of 
American  CoUcgct,  Caikago,  1940,  p.  33. 

Patrick  Barkey,  'Tattems  of  Student  Use  of  a  College  Library,"  Cotlige  and  Rismch 
Libwiis,  vol.  26,  no.  2,  March  1963,  pp.  1 13-18. 

^  Gommittee  on  Library  Devebpment^  Recmmendaims  /or  ike  Support  oj  Cdti/omia 
StaU  Cotiigi  Litrariis,  op.  dt.,  p.  1 1. 
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This  is  not  to  dispute  the  fact  that  in  a  general  way  all  institutional 
functions  are  related  to  enrollment  and  to  the  size  of  the  instructional 
budget.  But  the  specific  workload  factors  that  aflect  plant  operations  and 
maintenance  are  not  affected  by  enrollments  in  the  same  way  as  are,  for 
example,  instructional  costs.  The  relationship  of  instructional  costs  to 
enrollment  is  dependent  on  faculty  salaries  and  class  size,  two  variables 
quite  unrelated  to  plant  operation  and  maintenance  costs.  The  latter 
costs  depend  strictly  on  the  size  of  the  physical  plant  and  grounds,  irrespec- 
tivc  of  the  number  of  students  enrolled.^  Thus  the  absurdity  of  automatic- 
ally increasing  the  budget  for  plant  operations  and  maintenance  whenewr 
instructional  costs  are  increased  can  l>e  easily  appreciated.  Careful  formula 
budgeting  avoids  »uch  an  oversimplified  and  erroneous  approach. 

To  obtain  precision  in  estimating  expenditure  requirements  for  physical 
plant  operations  and  maintenance,  it  is  advisable  first  to  identify  those 
component  parts  that  require  separate  treatment  either  l)ecause  of  dis- 
tinctive load  factors  or  special  associated  costs.  Three  sulxlivisions  are 
necessary:  (a)  custodial  serxices  and  building  maintenance,  (b)  mainten- 
ance of  grounds,  and  (c)  utilities.  Custodial  care  is  designed  to  maintain 
buildings  in  a  clean  and  comfortable  condition;  building  maintenance 
includes  preventive  maintenance,  alterations,  and  emergency  repairs  and 
replacements,  and  also  property  insurance.  The  second  division,  grounds 
keeping,  prest*r\*es  and  upgrades  the  t)eauty  and  functionalism  of  the  cam- 
pus--the  roads  and  walks,  landscaping,  snow  removal,  trash  collection, 
•^nd  the  like.  Utilities  include  the  costs  for  heat,  light,  power,  and  water. 

In  dex-eloping  a  formula  for  estimating  the  cost  of  custodial  services  and 
building  maintenance,  the  basic  load  factor  is  the  total  gross  square  feet 
(outside  measurement)  of  all  educational,  generaK  and  ser\-ice  buildings,** 
with  allowances  for  all  factors  that  determine  the  amount  of  ser\-ice  re- 
quired: age  of  the  buildings;  type  of  construction;  and  the  condition  of 
floors,  windows,  stairways,  equipment  and  fixtures,  roofs,  gutters,  plumbing, 
heating  systems,  etc.  Campus  buildings  may  l>e  classified  in  three  or  four 
categories,  with  a  specified  cost  per  square  foot  l>ased  on  demonstictictl 
effective  staffing  patterns  and  salary*  and  equipment  unit  costs  previously 
determined  and  pnijected.  By  conducting  time  studies  and  load-factor 
analyses,  the  number  of  man-hours  required  for  custodial  functions  and 
maintenance  of  the  various  types  of  buildings  can  be  accurately  computed. 

While  there  is  general  agreement  that  building  area  most  accurately 
reflects  the  workload  for  custodial  ser\ice,  there  is  less  agreement  that  this 


^  Ejcccptioni  to  this  rule  are  traih  coUeclion  and  iccuricy  operations,  both  components 
of  plant  operation  that  are  matrrially  affected  by  total  student  enroUment 

Inasmuch  as  auxiliary  enterprises  should  be  self-supporting,  operation  and  mainte* 
nance  of  these  facilities  is  usually  financed  by  operating  revenues  rather  than  by  formula 
bifdgeting. 
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same  iiitMsiirc'  is  an  ciiiially  accurate  indicator  of  workload  for  liutlding 
maintenance  and  repair.  Some  States  estimate  the  cost  of  building;  mainten* 
ance  hy  classifying  Iniildinus  by  type  of  construction,  then  applying  a 
ptra^ntiiQe  factor  to  the  estimated  building  replacement  coit.  This  pro* 
mlun-  is  not  only  mon»  eumlM*rsome  than  the  one  that  uses  building  area, 
but  provides  no  appan*nt  hnprovement  in  validity.  Generally,  the  mainten* 
ance  task  is  proportional  to  the  nutnIxT  of  existing  pipers,  faucets,  elevators, 
lights,  doors,  and  other  mechanical  and  electrical  equipment  and  hard* 
wan*.  Items  requiring  maintenance  are  usually  more  closely  related  to 
building  size  than  to  Iniilding  cost,  since  the  latter  may  Ixr  greatly  depen*- 
dent  on  esthetic  and  architectural  factors  unrelated  to  maintenance.  It  is 
HTonnnended.  therefore,  tliat  maintenana*  cost  requirements  Ik'  estimated 
sunply  by  multiplying  the  total  number  of  square  feet  of  building  area  by 
a  per-squar(**foot*cost  figure  derived  from  past  exp(*nditures  on  buildings 
of  the  age  and  type  involved. 

*re  is  little  to  recommend  estimating  ground  maintenance  costs  as  a 
pera^ntage  of  building  maintenance  costs  other  than  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
simple  pn)c(*dtire.  The  great  variation  in  ground-to^building  area  ratios 
among  urban  and  rural  campuses  clearly  demonstrates  the  unsuitability 
of  a  fixed  ratio  for  all  campuses.  A  pn^ferred  method  is  to  estimate  ground 
maintenance  requirements  by  applying  pn*vious  imit  costs^  adjusted  to 
comiH^nsate  for  salary  incri^ases  and  rising  prices,  to  the  overall  size  of  the 
campus  grounds,  measured  in  square  fet*t  or  acres. 

The  bulk  of  utility  costs  arv  expenditures  for  heat,  air-conditioning,  and 
light.  Sina*  all  are  proportional  to  building  area,  total  utility  costs  may  lie 
estimated  on  this  l>asis  even  though  expenditures  for  power  (usually 
electrical)  and  water  are  more  closely  related  to  the  numlier  of  users — 
viz.,  students  and  faculty.  Heat  and  air-conditioning  consumption  will 
vary  greatly,  depc*nding  on  geographical  location  and  type  of  building 
construction,  although  similaritit^  in  unit  costs  can  Ixr  expected  among 
institutions  located  in  similar  climate  zones.  It  is  important  that  the 
additional  utilities  required  by  schools  of  engineering,  medicine,  and  the 
like  arc  not  overlooked  when  budgets  are  formulated. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Farmer,  James,  Planning^  P^Agrmming^  Budgetinff  Systms  for  Higker  Edtuntiati? 
Western  Intentate  Ckimmisston  for  Higher  Education,  Boulder,  Colo.,  1970,  24.  pp. 

This  brief  volume  is  concerned  with  the  kind  of  resulu  that  can  be  expected  from  the 
use  of  PPBS  in  higher  education.  The  conceptual  dtfficulttea  involved  in  applying  the 
PPBS  techniques -when  outputs  cannot  always  be  identified  and  are  the  product  of 
different  joint  inputs  -are  recognized.  Knowing  the  limitations  of  the  system  adds 
strength  to  the  author^s  several  examples  of  the  effective  uses      PPBS:  to  provide 
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adclitioiial  insight  into  program  changn  by  idmtiiying  mourcc  requimnoits  and  to 
ifevdop  program  cents  to  improve  understanding  of  objrctivrs  and  outputs.  Three 
methods  of  implemmling  PPBS  are  listed:  through  planning  studies*  evolutionary 
devdopmcnt,  and  the  *'Cum-key'*  changeover. 

Green,  John  L,,  Budgeting  in  tUghn  Educaiion^  University  of  Cn^urgia  Business  and 
Finance  Office,  Athens,  1971,  240  pp. 

An  overview  of  budgeting  in  higher  education  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a  chief 
;^litisittcss  officer,  thu  book  gives  primary  attention  to  an  institution's  operating  budget 
:11ie  various  budgeting  concepts  described  include  performance,  program,  dccision- 
^making,  zero* base,  and  formula.  Other  topics  are  budgeting  cycles,  budgetary  planning 
:  and  analysis,  budgetary  requests,  allocation  of  funds  and  development  of  the  operating 
Imflget,  budget  execution,  costing  for  educational  institutions,  types  of  expenditure 
analyses,  and  computation  of  costs. 

International  Committee  of  Business  Officers*  A  StodH  Budget  Analysis  System  for 
fiopam  05  Libraries^  Office  of  Interinstitutional  Business  Studies,  Evergreen  State 
GoUfge,  Olympia,  Wash.«  M)7ll,  lti  pp.,  appendixes. 

The  authors  present  formulas  and  rationale  for  determining  minimum  quantitative 
adequacy  of  holdings,  minimum  number  and  unit  cost  of  acquisitions,  man*years  of 
staAog,  binding  expenditures,  and  other  operational  costs.  The  resource  formula  Is 
based  on  an  approach  designed  to  measure  ''threshold"  adequacy;  the  staffing  formulas 
relate  to  actual  operation  of  libraries  in  the  University  of  California  system. 

Kraft,  Richard  H.  P.,  ed.,  Stf4ttrgi.'s  of  Educational  Planning^  Educational  Systems 
Development  Center,  Florida  State  University,  Tallahassee,  l%9,  303  pp. 

Eight  papers  deal  with  the  directions  that  have  been  and  might  be  taken  in  a  systems 
approach  to  educational  planning.  .\  number  of  topics  relate  to  program  budgeting: 
performance  relationships  that  exist  between  an  educational  system  and  its  environ- 
ment; use  of  operations  research  methods  to  aid  in  the  setting  of  goals  and  objectives; 
utilities;  criteria  for  evaluating  educational  programs;  selected  situations  in  educational 
project  planning  that  involve  consideration  of  the  cost  or  dollar  factor  as  well  as  time 
and  performance  variables;  factors  of  obsolescence  critical  to  the  economic  planning  of 
buildings;  and  an  economic  analysis  of  educational  demand. 

Miller,  James  L.,  Jr.,  State  Budgeting  for  Higher  Education:  The  Use  of  Formulas  and 
Cost  Analysis^  Institute  of  Public  Administration,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor» 
1964,228  pp.  ^ 

This  comprehensive  account  and  analysis  of  the  growth,  theory,  and  procedures  of 
budget  formulas  and  cost  analysis  is  considered  the  principal  reference  in  its  field. 
The  first  three  chapters  describe  the  hbtorical  antecedents  of  formulas,  patterns,  and 
problems  pertaining  to  rebtionships  between  State  govemmenu  and  higher  education. 
This  is  followed  by  a  State-by*State  description  of  the  formulas  and  cost  analysis  pro- 
cedures currently  in  use,  and  delineates  some  generalised  conclusions  concerning  them. 

• 

Millett,  John  D.,  Plai^mng^  Programming,  Budgeting  for  Ohio's  Public  Institutions  of  Higher 
Education^  Ohio  Board  of  Regents,  Columbus,  1970,  216  pp. 

In  setting  forth  certain  common  factors  or  aspects  of  planning-programing^budgcting 
for  Ohio*s  public  institutions  of  higher  education,  the  author  emphasizes  that  the  Ohio 
Board  of  Regents  position  is  not  to  prescribe  a  standard  pattern  of  purpose,  organiza- 
tten,  and  output  fbr  any  individual  institution.  The  Board  urges  only  that  patterns  of 
purpose,  organisation,  and  output  be  consciously  determined  and  clearly  delineated 
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by  individual  institiitMins.  Tht*  first  cliaptrra  drscribr  the  grneral  purposes  of  higher 
education  and  its  inherent  ur^ani/ation  to  utilixe  n*sourc('a  and  establish  objectives. 
Son»e  rathcT  straif^htfurward  quantitative  measurers  of  the  outputs  of  a  higher  educa* 
tional  entiTprise  an*  described,  together  with  associated  programing  procedurei. 
For  the  purposes  intended,  the  key  chapters  on  budgeting  inputs  for  currtut  operations 
and  the  planning  ami  programing  ctf  capital  improvc*inents  are  adequate.  A  more 
rigorous  dc*fense  of  suggc*st(*d  standards  would,  however,  be  welcome. 

Novick,  David,  ed.,  hof^tam  Hudj^rttng:  f^oftram  Amttysis  and  thr  Federal  Budfiet.  Harvard 
University  Prrsa,  C!aml)ridge,  Mass.,  IlHiri,  ;U»2  pp. 

The  1 1  authors  who  contribute  chapters  to  this  book  direct  their  attention  primarily 
to  the  principle  of  program  budgeting  and  its  practical  application.  The  three*part 
organixation  of  the  book  U  as  follows:  Part  I  discussi*s  the  government  decisionmaking 
process,  the  role  of  budgeting,  and  past  efforts  by  the  F(*deral  Government  to  improve 
the  planning«programing*budgeting  process.  l*he  use  of  cost^utility  analysis  and  other 
analytical  techniques  is  ccmsidered,  and  the  conceptual  framework  for  program  budget* 
ing  is  systematically  developed.  In  part  II  thr  evolution  of  program  budgeting  in  the 
Depai'tmi  nt  of  I>efc*n8i*  is  descrilxHi  and  examples  given  of  ways  in  which  this  budgeting 
concept  might  be  adapted  to  other  activities  of  the  F(*deral  Government,  including  the 
space  program,  transportation,  education,  health,  and  natural  resources.  Part  III, 
which  df*als  with  implementing  the  program  budgi*t,  considers  some  potential  problems 
and  limitations  and  suggests  ways  with  which  to  cope  with  them. 

Puhlie  Ar/mmf%t  frit  ton  Rettntu  **Planning-IVograming-Budgeting  Symposium**'  vol.  26, 
no.  4,  l>ecembi*r  IfMlfi,  and  •'Symposium  on  PPBS  Reexamined/*  vol.  29,  no.  2,  March/ 
April  VMi^^K 

The  l)<vc*mber  lOfiti  Reviett  and  the  Nf arcfi /.\pril  19tiU  issue  contain  a  total  of  14 
papers  concerned  with  the  development  and  application  of  planning*programing- 
budgeting.  Since  coverage  of  the  topic  is  extensive,  some  papers  are  more  relevant  to 
use  of  PPBS  in  highiT  education  than  othm«  The  two  papers  by  Aarcm  Wildavsky,  in 
this  reviewer^s  opinion,  are  **must**  reading  for  every  %vould-be  practitioner.  In  the 
first,  Wildavsky  describes  with  clarity  the  three  methods  of  achieving  efficiency — coit- 
benefit  analysis,  systems  analysis,  and  program  budgeting — then  proceeds,  in  a  most 
enlightening  way,  to  show  how  much  more  than  mere  economizing  is  involved.  The 
same  t!ieme  permeates  his  second  paper,  ''Rescuing  Policy  Analysis  from  PPBS,** 
which  includes  the  startling  statement  that  **no  one  knows  how  to  do  program  budget* 
ing.**  Careful  reading  leaves  little  room  for  doubt. 

Some  of  th<*  other  articles  relevant  to  PPBS  in  higher  education  include  Allen  Schick's 
*'The  Road  to  PPB:  llie  Stages  of  Budget  Reform''  and  "Systems  Politics  and  Systems 
Budgeting.*'  and  Bertram  Gross's  discussion  on  "The  New  Systems  Budgeting."  Papers 
on  PPBS  and  State  and  city  budgeting  by  William  Nf .  Capron,  Frederick  C.  Mosher, 
and  .Selma  J.  Mushkin  are  also  informative  and  relevant. 

Rourke,  Francis  E.,  and  Glenn  E.  Brooks,  ihe  \tanaji»mal  Met^nluiion  in  Ih^hef  Education^ 
Johns  Hopkins  Liiiversity  Press,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1%6,  182  pp. 

This  study  of  recent  changes  in  the  administration  of  colleges  and  universitief  it 
based  on  responses  from  over  liOO  colleges  and  univ*ersities  to  four  questionnairet  and 
on  2<)9  personal  interviews  conducted  by  the  authors  at  :IJ  colleges,  universitict,  and 
central  governing  boards  in  hi  States.  (Chapter  four,  which  deals  with  allocating  academic 
resources,  provides  an  excellent  overall  view  of  the  new  philosophy  and  methodology 
employed  by  colleges  in  budgeting  and  space  management.  The  comprehensive  yet 
surpritin^y  detailed  coverage  provides  to  much  perspective  and  direction  that  thlt 
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chaptiT  should  be  mandatory  rradiiiK  fur  all  rrsiiurrr  managers.  Other  areas  of  college 
and  university  operations  employing  new  management  techniques  are  treated  equally 
effectively  in  the  five  other  chapten  of  this  exceptionally  valuable  book. 

Russell,  John  Dale,  and  James  I.  Doi,  "Analysis  of  Institutional  Expenditures**  (a 
scries  of  12  articles),  CoUtf^f  and  I  'mirrsitv  huunfi\\  vol.  19.  no*.  Sfpti*mlier-l)ecenil«.T 
1955;  vol.  2U,  nos.  l-4»»  January-June  l«J5fi;  and  vol.  21,  nc».  1  and  2,  July-August, 
I9S(». 

Although  1 7  years  have  elapsed  since  this  series  of  articles  was  published,  their  content 
ivpresents  the  best  available  study  of  the  techniques  and  problems  of  analyzing  ex- 
penditures by  institutions  of  higher  education.  The  first  two  articles  deal  with  geniTal 
considerations  underlying  the  analysis  of  expenditures.  Of  hbtorical  interest  are  the 
authors*  exaroinatiim  of  the  need  for  suitable  normative  data.  The  original  criticism 
of  the  data  presented  remain  valid  t«^<*y:  namely,  gross  totals  rather  than  individual 
instituticm  data  im-  supplied  and  what  is  reported  is  freqtit*ndy  out  of  date.  Subsequent 
articles  deal  with  the  analysis  of  the  four  basic  expenditure  categories:  instruction, 
library,  administrative  and  general  purpose,  and  plant  operation  and  maintenance. 
Expenditure  data  coUecttni  fnmi  six  New  Mexico  institutims  are  used  for  illustrative 
purposes.  The  understanding  of  expenditure  an^lvsis  that  can  be  gained  from  these 
articles  should  prove  invaluable  as  an  orientation  for  planners  intending  to  begin  formula 
budgeting,  and  useful  as  a  refreshiT  for  current  practitioners. 

Seheuerman,  J.  C,  Instructional  ftactices  and  Rfiatrd  Faculty  Staffing  in  California  PuNic 
ilis»hfr  Education,  Staff  Report  I>7-1.>,  Ckiordinating  (kiuncil  for  Higher  Educatbn 
(California),  Sacramento,  l%7,  85  pp.,  appendixes. 

This  comprehensive  study  covers  numtTous  facets  of  faculty  stalling  formulas  and 
guidelines,  teaching  loads*  the  efftrt  of  elass  sizes  on  staffing  requirements,  and  unit 
cosu.  The  primary  focus  is  on  examining  instructional  practices  to  ascertain  how  faculty 
personnel  and  other  instructional  rewurces  can  be  utilized  more  elTectively. 

iV(*\*ailing  instructional  patterns  and  faculty  workloads  are  examined,  faculty  %vork- 
load  is  delinedt  and  the  problem  of  measuring  teaching  load  is  analyzed.  Chirrent 
instructional  practices  are  related  to  student  differences,  t3  the  relationship  between 
knowledge  and  the  curriculum,  to  methods  of  instruction,  to  class  size,  and  to  tlie 
multiple  tasks  of  faculty. 

The  last  section  considers  the  bases  for  budgeting  instructional  resources  and  for 
reporting  their  use  and  effectiveness.  Faculty  staffing  standards  and  other  bases  for 
budgeting  instructional  resources  in  California  are  reviewed,  and  criteria  are  posed 
by  which  the  budgeting  and  reporting  systems  are  e\*aluated. 

Schultze,  Charles  L.,  Thf  Politics  and  Economics  of  Public  Spending^  Brookings  Insutution, 
Washington,  D.C.,  llMvB,  14 1  pp. 

Since  19fil  the  Federal  Covemtnent  has  employed  a  system  for  planning,  program- 
ing, and  bu.i<^rting  (PPB)  to  provide  policymakers  with  an  analytical  evaluation  of 
existing  and  pn»posed  programs,  buttressed  wherexrr  possible  with  quantitati\*e  iite;isurea 
of  performance.  In  this  book  the  nuthor  examines  the  relationship  between  the  analytical 
approach  to  PPB  and  the  political  bargaining  that  necessarily  characterizes  program  and 
budgetary  decisions  in  a  free  society.  After  reviewing  briefly  the  evolution  of  the  Federal 
budget  and  the  objectives  of  PPB.  SchulUe  considers  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  both 
the  analytical  and  the  bargaining  approiich  to  program  decisions  and  suggestt  ways  in 
which  the  two  can  complement  eiurh  other.  In  subsequent  chapters  the  author  discusses 
future  applications  of  systematic  analysis,  and  he  concludes  by  offering  suggestions  for 
political  and  administrative  improvements. 
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.Stiiiii|ih,  \V«i>iif  |.,  *'.\  C  :t»ni|Mi,itivr  Smdy  n\'  Suit*%\ttli*  0|M*ratmK  Bittli;rt  F(»rimilaa 
.\ilnimisttTi*(i  l»y  Statt*\viili'  C'lNiniiii.itniu  .\i;t*nt'i<'.s  lor  Ilit^liiT  lUiiicatiiiii  in  S<*Urtc*€l 
Statfs**  (disMTUitiuti),  l*ni\n*suv  MMTufilins  Ann  ArlHW,  Mkli.,  I'»70. 

'I  Ins  ihsMTtatioii  I'liiaportHt  fuiimilti  budfft*tini;  incthucis  usi'ii  by  stattnvuli*  c'<Miitiinatiiiff 
iMiartts  ill  In  st*l(vttHi  Smu's  to  ilrttTitiim*  tlir  fm^itu  ial  m*%*iU  o(  Stato-stippurtnl  institu*- 
tinii^.  Hiidi;i*tini!  pnii  tu'tN  in  si\  .itltiiiiiinal  Static.  \\h<i'»*  I'lMinlinatini^  liaanis  do  not 
t'liipluy  IhuIi*!'!  turn II lias,  an*  im  Imttul  lur  ciHiipai  i^on.  Kolrvant  data  wvrv  colkrUHl 
ami  i>ri!.nii/iHl  hitu  a  luiiiiat  that  |M*tiiiits  intiTstati*  c'liniparistins  and  analysis.  Twt^ 
tliiri'ii'iit  liasit'  appimit  Ill's  an*  idriitilirtl.  'I  lir  lii-st  iri*stabli>lu's  each  \*t*ar*s  Inid^t^t  anew 
thrill  ml  I  a  ihim'ins  ImsimI  nn  <tiindardi/c*d  calnilatiun  of  t'undini;  rrqiiirrmonts  fur  thr 
various  fiinrtions.  I'lir  siruiid  approach  rxtrnds  thr  prrviiMis  yrar*H  hiidi;rt  to  thr  new 
yi*ar  hy  aditini;  or  sohtrai'tinn;  formulaHlrrivtnl  ainuunts  to  arcoinit  for  various  chani^c-s 
in  prom  aiiis,  priHlut  tion  iati*s,  ami  costs. 

I'hi*  author  an«tly/i*s  variiMi»t  loriiiida  p'ociiliircs  and  clrnirnts  hy  usini;  such  cvuKia* 
tiim  rritrrla  a^t  tin*  valithty  of  a  loi'iiinia  to  nioasnrt*  actual  financial  n^cpiirctncnts, 
siinplii  ity,  iMpiitahilitv«  llrxihility,  and  |)otrntial  tor  iiiipnnini;  clliciciicy  and  ironomy, 
J'lu*  plan  pi  event i*d  for  the  devolopinrnt  of  formula  iHidKctiiii;  priK'cdiircs  consists  of 
(Da  incthiMt  for  formula  hihlditn;,  (J)  a  coinpn*lif*nsivr  framework,  and  (1)  a  set 
tif  lei  oihineiidations  for  t  onstriiction  ol  foriiiida  elements.  The  author  conclud(*s  that 
rtTon^titti'tinir  eaci  year*s  liiidt;f*t  ani*%v  is  siiptTior  to  inudifnn;?  the  pn*\'ious  \*cars 
hiiditet  to  inet't  the  needs  of  the  current  year. 

.\  detailed  l>ihliot;raphy  i.s  incliitlixl. 

I'hi.  Noi'inan  **Idcntifyiii((  (.ollin^e  (ioals  tiie  IVIplii  Way,**  AdrntuiitfuUm  and 
(hi^tiftr.utiun.  Topical  l*a|M'is  and  Ke|)iitits  No,  1.',  National  I^Uiratory  for  Ili|;(her 
Education.  Durham,  N.C,  7  pp. 

1  his  brief  pap<T  explains  how  the  Delphi  technique  can  be  used  to  asciTtain  the 
manner  in  whicii  constituent  i!ioii|>s  view  the  i^oals  of  a  t;iv(*n  institution,  Ixith  as  they 
art'  and  as  they  \httuid  he,  and  to  move  di\'erse  i^roiips  toward  cons(*nsus,  'Mm*  Dc*lpht 
technit|iie,  as  utilized  by  the  author,  consisted  of  rep<*ated  samplini^  of  the  opinions  of 
administrators,  faculty,  stiidi*nts,  trustt*(*s,  alumni,  and  commimity  leaders  n*garding 
an  institution *s  preB(*nt  and  preferred  i^oaLs.  The  participants  did  not  meet  facc-to*face: 
rather,  they  completed  opinionnaires  (the  lastitutiunal  Ctoals  lnvc*ntory,  IGI)  and 
mailed  th(*ni  to  the  projirt  stalf.  A  s<x*ond  and  a  third  opinionnaire,  which  wcrr  dupli- 
cates of  the  First  except  that  tht*  model  respons(*s  were  circled  in  r<*d  and  a  summary 
of  minority  views  was  pn*sc*nt«*d,  were  later  sent  to  each  participant.  ,\  sii<niiicant  value 
of  this  D(*lphi  tiTlmiqiie  is  tiiat  it  prt*s<*rvt*s  indep(*ndt*nt  thought  and  also  prrmils  the 
participant  to  tap  the  opinions  of  oth(*rs  throutrh  pn*s(*ntatton  of  n*spottse  data,  'irsting 
at  live  institutions  witii  rpiite  diirer<*nt  characteristics  deinonstrati*d  the  adaptability 
and  effectiveness  of  I  Kith  the  ICil  opinionnaire  and  I)<*lphi  tirhnique  as  a  means  of 
tnciLSurint?  constituent  opinions  crmceming  prt*s(*nt  and  prt*ferred  goals, 

V\'estt*rn  Interstate  Ctommission  for  High(*r  Education,  Outputs  of  Ui^hn  Education: 
iht'n  Idf  Httfuuttnnn  M/tuutmrnt,  and  Etaluatum^  fiouldt*r,  (^lo,,  197tl,  1;)0  pp. 

An  outstanding  collection  of  pap(*rs,  this  publication  is  concerned  with  the  diflicult 
task  of  measuring  hightT  education  outputs.  The  preface  states:  **\Ve  are  looking  for 
insight  and  undmtanding  of  Just  how  the  contributions,  activities,  and  benefits  of  higher 
education  may  be  shaped,  modified,  directed,  and  improx'cd  through  intelligent  decision- 
making and  informed  allocation  of  rt*sourci*s.**  The  paptTS  and  their  authors  are  as 
follows:  **Thinking  Aljout  the  Outputs  of  Higher  Education,**  F,  E,  Balderston:  '*The 
Outputs  of  Higher  Education:  *l'heir  Proxies,  Measurement,  and  Evaluation,**  John 
Vaixey;  **,\  .Scheme  for  Measuring  the  Output  of  Higher  Education,**  David  ii.  Brown; 


"R'on  E:  Some  Suggestions  for  Rrsrarch  on  the  Roir  of  Research  in  Highnr  Education/* 
E.  W«st  Churchman;  ''Measures  of  the  Outputs  of  Higher  Education:  Some  Practical 
Suggestions  for  Their  Development  and  Use/*  Alain  C.  Enthoven;  ''Higher  Education 
and  the  Public  Sector,**  Kenneth  S.  ToUett;  "Measuring  Student  Outputs  in  Higher 
Education/*  Alexander  W.  .\stin;  "Public  Service  Outputs  of  Higher  Education,  An 
Exploratory  Essay/*  John  E.  Brandt;  "The  Outputs  of  Undergraduate  Education/* 
llolibin  R.  Hought;  and  "Outputs  of  Higher  Education:  Graduate  Education,"  John 
P.  Miller. 


Williams,  Harry,  Planning  far  Egtctitt  iUsouice  Allocation  in  UnivefsitieSy  American 
Council  on  Education,  Washington,  D.C.,  196G,  78  pp. 

This  report  sets  forth  essential  conceptt  and  ground  rules  for  establishing  more 
piogram-oriented  budgetary  practices  in  colleges  and  universities.  Of  special  value  to 
those  unfamiliar  with  the  economic  approach  to  resource  allocation  arc  the  author*s 
lucid  explanation  of  the  theory  ot  constrained  choice  and  the  iterative  analytical  process 
by  which  equal  marginal  value  for  resource  expenditures  Is  obtained.  Hiat  decision- 
mailing  can  be  improved  by  shifting  irom  budgets  based  solely  on  accounting  data  to 
program*denvrd,  resotircr-oricnted  budgets  is  repeatedly  demonstrated.  Examples 
are  limited  to  those  applications  in  which  program  elements  and  relationships  can  be 
explicitly  identified.  IVrhap  nothing  more  should  be  expected,  but  administrators 
familiar  %irith  the  harsh  realities  of  having  to  make  decisions  under  uncertain  conditions 
and  intangible  influences  would  argue  that  program  budgeting  can  fulfill  a  greater 
promise. 

The  annual  budget  documents  and  study  reports  from  a  number  of  States  offer 
transient  sources  of  information  concerning  current  formula  budgeting  practices, 
detailed  cost  data,  and  research  findings.  The  documenu  reviewed  that  appear  to  have 
special  value  include  thoie  from  California,  Florida,  Illinois,  New  Mexico,  New  York, 
Ohio,  and  Texas. 

A  continuing  source  of  articles  dealing  with  the  more  practical  aspects  of  program 
and  formula  budgeting  is  the  monthly  McGraw*Hall  publication,  CoU$ge  and  University 
Business.  In  the  March  I9t>9  issue,  for  example,  Robert  G.  Cope  argues  that  because 
formulas  fail  to  stimulate  the  total  instructional  process,  they  should  be  replaced  by 
models  that  demonstrate  how  the  total  effort  depends  on  faculty  workloads,  supporting 
services,  and  number  of  students  served,  as  well  as  on  costt  related  to  these  factors. 
Other  articles  deal  with  a  wide  range  of  budgeting  topics,  Including  "Custodial  Services 
Work  Standards**  and  ''Budgetary  Accounting  Phicedures  for  the  Small  College.** 
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METHODOLOGY  FOR  PROJECTING 
LARGE  ENROLLMENTS 


Ainonq;  the  refm^nn^s  lisU'cl  in  the  hibliot^^aphy  are  a  numlRT  which 
descrilK'  in  driail  iho  laU'sl  icchniquint  for  dcvrlupinjK;  the  liesi  possible 
estimates  of  future'  collecit*  and  univei^ity  enroUment  levels^  The  ensuing 
presentation  of  projection  methcxlolouy  sutnmarizi*s  those  treatments  of  the 
topic  most  applical>le  to  lar^i*  enrollment  projections,  i.e»^  to  total  State 
enrollments  or  the  tot.il  enrollment  of  a  numlxT  of  institutions.  (The 
methiidolot^y  fur  pnijectixK;  the  enrollment  potential  of  individual  institti* 
tions  l>ased  on  ffeo^raphical  analysis  of  attendance  rates  is  presented  in 
chapter 

The  simplest  projection  technique  is  a  time-series  analysis  that  f^aphic* 
ally  depicts  the  mov(*ment  of  data  across  time.  Once  enrollment  data  are 
|dott(*d  and  the  plotted  fioints  connected,  the  resultant  cur\'e  hopefully 
will  form  the  basis  for  projection.  1  he  data  must  cover  a  numlier  of  years 
and  Ia*  comparable.  Moreover*  a  continuation  of  the  status  quo  must  l)e 
anticipated  for  the  major  factors  aflfectini;  the  data.  The  accuracy  of  such 
projections  depends  almost  entirely  upon  (1)  the  a\*erage  amount  of  devia- 
tion of  the  plotted  data  from  a  smoothly  drawn  cur\*e  and  (2)  the  com- 
plexity of  the  curve  itself.  If  the  variations  are  minor  and  the  plotted  points 
deviate  only  slightly  from  a  smooth  curve,  or  l)etter«  if  they  Rcnecally 
follow  a  straight  line,  very  good  enrollment  projections  can  Imt  made. 

Enrollments  may  also  Ih*  projected,  or,  more  accurately,  predicted  by 
correlation  techniques.  I'hrough  multiple  correlation  and  regression  analy- 
sis,  the  relative  influence  that  each  of  a  u'iuy  numl)er  of  factors  exerts  on 
enrollment  r^-^y  \^  ineasured.  Such  measurements  may  in  turn  be  used 
to  predict  enrollments  based  on  relatixl  yet  more  stable  socioeconomic 
characteristics.  (The  statistical  complexities  and  involved  analysis  of  cor- 
relation techniques  priTlude  discussion  in  this  summary.) 

The  two  most  reliable  methods  of  forecasting  large  enrollments  are  the 
"ratio*"  method  and  the  ''cohort*sur\*ivar'  method  or  a  variation  of  the 
latter.  Briefly,  the  ratio  method  consists  of  deriving  future  estimates  of 
college  enrollments  on  tlie  basis  of  predetermined  projected  ratios  applied 
to  one  or  more  larger  "predictor**  populations.  The  ratios  arc  generally 
total  State  college  enrollment  to  State  population  ages  18  through  2L 
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The  cohort  sur\*ivMl  iiu'thod«  althoutth  more  coiiiplicated*  usually  yields 
more  reliable  results.  Forecitsis  of  enrollitu*nt  an*  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
**sur\'ivar'  of  pupils  from  one  grade  to  the  next  liiffher  tirade.  "Mortality'* 
in  the  school  population  is  defined  as  those*  students  who  drop  out,  for 
whatever  rt*a.son«  in  each  scIuhiI  Krade.  *riie  numlKT  of  students  in  Ctich 
Krade  likely  lo  **sMr\'ive*'  in  the  future  is  determined  by  means  of  projected 
survival  rates  liased  on  past  enrollment  in  each  of  the  grades  involved. 
When  t;rade-by-^rade  enrollment  fii;ures  aire  not  avatlal)U%  a  broader 
student  category  or  so^^alled  "modified**  cohort  survival  method  must  lie 
emplo>vd  -a  method  in  which  survival  rates  are  limited  to  those*  lK*tween 
high  school  graduates,  first-time  collei;e  entrants^  and  total  college  enroll* 
ment. 

In  the  cose  of  lioth  the  ratio  and  cohort  methods,  the  derived  fon*casts 
are  l>ased  on  a  sinide  basic  assuinptioiu  namely,  that  enrollment  will  lie  a 
pn>{K>rticm  of  some  other  quantity.  As  projections,  they  indicate  what 
the  general  or  iiiraii  trend  of  enrollnH*nt  will  Ih*  in  light  of  past  tn*nds, 
miKlifted  in  the  forecast  |M*rlod  by  certain  secondary  assumptions  regard- 
ing future*  social,  economic,  and  political  factors  affecting  education.  Im- 
portant as  projecticm  methodology  and  basic  assumptions  are  to  projection 
accuracy,  it  is  vitally  important  that  forecasts  Im*  liasi*d  on  reliable,  com* 
paral)le.  and  comprehensive  riata.  Enrollment  forecasts  can  never  Iw*  any 
more  reliable  than  the  data  on  which  they  are  liased. 


ENROLLMENT-RATIO  METHOD 

Four  steps  for  projecting  college  and  university  enrollments  by  the  enroll- 
ment-ratio method  art*  outlined  on  the  following  pagc*s.  An  example  of  this 
procedure  (used  to  project  undergraduate  college  and  university  degree* 
cn*dit  enrollment  on  a  national  leu*l)  appi*ars  in  tables  A- 1  and  A-2  and 
in  figure  A- 1. 

•STEP  1 :  Obtain  past«  prt*sent.  and  future  estimated  college*age  popula- 
tion Hrtta  for  the  geographical  an*a  (t:s*ua!Sy  a  State*)  from  which  the  major- 
ity of  the  college  enrollment  is  drawn.  A  principal  source  of  these  data  is 
the  Bur(*au  of  the  Census.  The  population  age  group  that  lH*st  n*prest*nts  a 
majority  of  college  students  should  lie  determined  by  local  analysis.  The 
widi*spread  tise  of  ages  18  through  21  is  based  on  the  fact  that  74.2  percent 


'  It  should  far  recognised  that  in  those  States  in  which  college  enrollments  consist 
primarily  of  nonresident  students,  the  State's  population  does  not  represent  a  suitable 
base  for  the  ratio  method. 
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TiMe  A«K— Biample  data  and  cakulationi  for  ratio  method  of  projecting 
college  and  univereity  enrollments 
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of  all  entering  freshnien  are  18  years  of  age.^  Separate  projections  for  males 
and  females  are  recommended. 

STEP  2:  Secuic  past  enrollment  data  from  institutions  of  higher  educa* 
t!on  for  which  projections  are  to  Ijc  made.  Data  covering  the  10  most 
recent  years  usually  suffice;  earlier  statistics  will  have  little  relevance  to 
present  and  future  trends. 

ST£P  3:  Study  the  relationship  between  college  enrollment  and  college- 
age  population  in  an  attempt  to  determine  a  reasonably  definitive  and 
precise  trend  between  the  two.  To  determine  such  trends^  (1 )  divide  annual 
enrollments  by  the  college*age  population  in  corresponding  years;  (2)  plot 


*  Amerkan  Council  oa  Educatioa,  Th  Anrnkan  Fimkman:  Naiiimd  Norm  Jm  Fall 
t972^  Roearch  RrimiU,  vd.  7,  no.  5,  Washington,  D.C.,  1972,  p.  33. 
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Tmbte  A*3.~Applimlon  of  ttnmf  regresston  (leuc  mtmmm)  ftMrmttlR 

Formula:  Yi^a+bt      where  Y  ^percent  of  population  age  group  enrolled  in  college 

(data  taken  from  table  A*l) 

(4n+2)S-bS'      ^     12S'-tiS(n  +  l) 

a  «■   D    ■   ■  — 

n(n-l)  n(n*-l) 

DM  total  number  of  succcttive  pm  yean  on  which 
trrnd  is  bated. 

S  wtummation  of  Y  valuct  for  n  successive  patt  ycarr 

^summation  of  cumulative  values  of  Y  for  n  successive 
past  years. 

Succcttive  Y  values  Cumulati\*e 

past  yean  Y  \*alues 

Kyrl)  27.12  354.16 

2  29.19  327.(H  forn-11 

I  fxZ  Z.m  ,.46X354.16-6X2228.36^^^^ 

^  31.26  236.92  HXIO 

6  'il.m  205.66 

I  ^Tb  b..  '=^X2228.36  -  72  X  354.16^^^ 

9  34-29  109.26  11(121-1) 

10  36.63  74.97  therefore  Y«26.56+a94t 

n»  1 1  (yr  1 1)  38.32  38. .32  where  I  equals  the  number  of  years 

beginning  with  the  base  year 


S«S-354.16  S'-S»2228.36  (yr  1)  equal  to  I. 


the  data  using  the  ratio  of  enrollment  to  population  as  the  dependent 
variable  and  time  in  years  as  the  independent  variable;  (3)  study  the  plotted 
ratios  to  ensure  that  they  are  siable  orer  time  (this  methodology  is  justified 
only  if  a  consistent  and  stable  ratio  exists  between  enrcdlment  and  the 
predicted  population);  and  (4)  draw  a  trend  line  or  regression  line,  either 
by  ^'freehand'"  or  by  employing  a  widely  used  mathematical  technique 
called  the  "least-squares  fit.** 

A  regression  line  produces  a  least<*squares  fit  when  the  sum  of  the  devia* 
tions  of  the  plotted  values  from  the  calculated  trend  line  equals  zero.  The 
sum  of  the  squares  of  these  deviations  will  be  less  than  the  sum  of  the 
squared  deviations  for  any  other  trend  line.  A  variety  of  formulas  are  avail- 
able  that  will  provide  least-squares  fit  regression  lines.  The  resulting  lines 
may  be  mathematically  described  as  linear,  exponential,  asymptotic,  It^a- 
rithmic,  polynomic,  first-degree  curve,  second-degree  ctirve,  etc.  The 
formula  that  produces  a  line  that  best  fits  the  dau  trend  is  said  to  have  tte 
highest  index  of  determination.  This  index  may  be  calculated  mathematic- 
ally and  the  best  formula  chosen  accordingly. 
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Tlic  rilativi'Iy  simple*  furttmla  (hat  yiclils  a  straii^ht  line  can  Itc  used  to 
illustrate  how  a  n^^ssion  lino  of  least-squart^  fit  can  Ik*  determined 
mathematically.  The  fonnula  is  Y  «  a  +  ht,  where  Y  is  a  measure  of  the 
height  of  the  line  i.e.,  the  enrollment-population  ratio;  ^  is  a  measure  of 
the  height  of  the  Hne  where  /  equals  zero;  h  is  the  measure  of  the  slope  of 
the  line  (also  known  as  the  cwflicient  of  regn^ion);  and  /  is  the  known 
value  of  the  inde[K*ndent  series,  i,e„  the  nuniinT  of  years  from  the  liase 
year  (llHiO  «  1,  I9U0  =  21 ).  Increasing  /  liy  one  for  each  additional  year 
from  the  base  pt-riod,  muhiplyiiu*:  this  nuniiier  by  b,  and  addinc;  the  con- 
stant  n  will  produce  the  annual  projected  enrollment-population  ratio. 
These  ratios,  when  applieii  lo  the  correspondins;  year's  projected  collcfve* 
aqe  population,  will  pnivide  the  desired  college  enrollment  estimates. 
(IV-  of  the  stratcrht  line  least-squares  re^R^ssion  formula  is  illustrated  in 
table  :V2  and  in  figure  A-1.) 

SI  KP  4:  Determine  future  enrollments  by  (1 )  extrapolatinir  (projecting) 
the  innd  line  developed  in  the  third  step  and  (2)  applying  the  resulting 
future  enrtJlmeni-population  ratios  to  population  estimates  for  the  fore- 
cast pericKl.  lo  extend  the  tnnid  line  into  the  projected  period,  either  draw 
it  l)y  frirhatuK  or.  if  a  regn^sion  equation  is  used,  simply  extend  the  trend 
line  so  derived."* 

In  the  afon^mentioned  procedure,  two  assumptions  are  made:  (I)  that 
inniigration  of  nonmsident  students  is  minimal  and  (2)  that  total  enroll- 
ment consists  primarily  of  rexident  students  whose  attendance  is  proportional 
to  YfUfient  population.  If  an  appreciable  number  of  students  are  from  oul-of- 
State,  it  may  necessary  to  deriw  ratios  of  inmigrant  students  to  resident 
students,  then  •^correct''  projections  to  account  for  any  additional  input 
that  is  ftonproportional  to  resident  population. 


COHORT-SURVIVAL  METHOD 

The  cohort-survival  projection  method  depends  on  an  analysis  of  the 
extent  to  which  successive  annual  groups  of  pupils  (called  grade  cohorts) 
sur\i\r  the  various  elementary-secondar)*  school  grades  and  the  various 


'  Because  the  line  raulting  from  the  au^aight-line  regression  fbrmula  often  lies  eon* 
stderaMy  above  or  below  the  last  obnrved  or  recorded  pointy  an  unusual  rise  or  drop 
will  oecur  between  the*  last  actual  observation  and  the  first  projected  point.  To  avoid 
such  an  aberration  and  give  validity  to  the  projection,  a  second  trend  line  can  be  drawn 
from  the  last  observed  point  to  the  last  projected  point  determined  by  the  first  trend 
line;  annual  readings  of  the  projected  data  are  then  made  from  the  second  trend  line 
(see  figure  A- 1). 
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collect'  class  levels.  While  tiion'  IalH>rl(nw  than  the  ratio  method,  the  cohort 
method  is  the  superior  of  the  two  liecause  it  relal<*s  college  enrollments  to 
known  supporting  enrollments— a  more  relevant  and  refined  base  than 
collei?e-a«{e  population.  Furthermore,  since  the  cohort-survival  method 
takes  into  account  a  consideralily  greater  numU'r  of  enrollment  relation- 
ships, it  adds  precision  and  (hopefully)  greater  validity  to  the  projection. 
(Example  data  and  calculations  using  the  cohort*survival  method  arc 
shown  in  tables  A«3  and  A*4.) 

STEP  I :  For  a  reasonably  stable  population  (the  survey  should  l)e  at 
least  statewide),  obtain  actual  enrollment  statistics  on  a  grade-to-grade 
basts  from  tin*  1st  grade  through  the  4lh  year  of  college.  Separate  projec- 
tions by  sex  should  made  if  possil>k\  (Example  enrollments  on  a  national 
level  are  shown  in  table  A-3.)  It  should  lie  noted  that  this  methodology  is 
suitable  only  for  hnfif^  populations.  (Techniques  appropriate  for  projecting 
enrnlliuents  of  small  municipalities  and  individual  institutions  are  dis- 
cussed in  chapter  VII.) 

STEP  2:  Compute  gracle-lo-grade  survival  rates  by  dividing  the  enroll- 
ment in  a  Riven  grade  by  the  enrollment  in  the  next  lower  grade  for  the 
previous  year.  Using  the  example  data  in  table  A-3,  the  lst-to-2d  grade 
surxival  rate  for  year  10  to  year  11  equals  the  year  11  enrollment  in  the 
2d  grade  (3708,000)  divided  by  the  year  10  enrollment  in  the  1st  grade 
(3,928,000),  or  94.4  percent.  This  value  is  recorded  in  table  A-4  as  the 
survival  rate  for  grade  levels  I  to  2  for  years  10  to  1 1, 

STEP  3  :  Project  the  survival  rates  for  each  grade  into  the  future,  either 
by  drawing  a  freehand  trend  line  or  by  utilizing  a  regression  equation. 
(Projected  survival  rates  based  on  linear  "least-squares  fit'*  regression 
equations  an*  shown  in  table  A-4.) 

STEP  4:  Compute  future  enrollment  estimates.  Such  estimates  for  each 
grade  for  the  1st  future  year  are  computed  by  applying  the  Ist  future  year's 
projected  survival  rate  to  the  actual  enrollment  for  the  last  year  for  which 
figures  arc  available.  The  enrollment  estimates  for  the  2d  year  arc  then 
computed  by  applying  the  2d  future  year's  projected  survival  rate  to  the 
calculated  estimated  enrollment  for  the  Ist  year,  and  so  on.  until  all 
cohorts  are  extrapolated  through  the  projected  years.  Using  the  example 
data  in  tables  A-3  and  A-4,  the  projected  fall  (year  12)  2d-grade  enroll- 
ment of  3,718,000  students  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  previous  year's 
(year  II)  Ist-grade  enrollment  of  3.977.000  by  the  year-l  l-to-year.l2, 
lst-to-2d  grade  projected  survival  rate  of  93.5  percent. 

In  the  case  of  State  projections,  if  an  appreciable  number  of  students  arc 
from  out  of  State,  a  migration  analysis  must  be  made. 
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MODIFIED  COHORT-SURVIVAL  METHOD 

The  modiaed  cohort-survival  method,  an  expedient  means  for  projecting 
coIIe«;e  enrollments,  requires  only  the  sur\ival  rate  lx*t\vi^*n  high  school 
Kraduates  and  entering  college  freshmen  plus  a  **conversion"  factor. 

STEP  I :  For  the  population,  usually  a  State  total,  collect  the  following 
data  for  past  years:  (I)  numl)er  of  high  school  graduates,  (2)  freshman 
cla5s  enrollment  and  (3)  total  undcrjc^raduate  enrollment.  (Examples  of 
these  data  are  shown  in  table  A-5,  columns  (1 ),  (2),  and  (5),  respectively.) 

STEP  2:  Con.^^ute  the  high  school  graduate-entering  ^reshman  survival 
rate  (table  A-5,  col.  3):  also  compute  the  annual  ratio  of  actual  under- 
Table  A-5.— Eiample  data  and  calculations  for  projectlnft  college  enrollmefite 
by  the  modified  cohort-mrvlval  method 


(Enroltrorfit  in  ihouMndf) 


Year 

llilth  8i'hiM»| 
graduafM 
(Rprinx) 

Fint'litnf 

enrollmrni 
(fall) 

Survh'al  rate 
Crtl.  (2)  + 
tUA.  (1) 

Fini*iimr 
iludf  nia  in  4 
turrrmi\T 
yean 

Underftraduaie 
drRrrr-rrrdii 
enmllmcm 

CoQ^t^fMon 

Cartnr 
Col. 
Col.  (4) 

0) 

(:<) 

(4) 

(A) 

(«) 

1 

b70 

.557 

2 

1.263 

718 

.368 

1.2H2 

724 

.5G5 

4 

1.344 

775 

.577 

2,867 

2.785 

.965 

r» 

1.447 

822 

.5li8 

3.038 

2.901 

.955 

ft 

l.t>:vt 

92i 

.5b5 

3.244 

3.073 

.947 

7 

1.728 

1,018 

.589 

3.538 

3.309 

.935 

a 

1.6H1 

1.031 

.BI3 

3,794 

3.574 

.942 

9 

1.717 

1.04(1 

.609 

4.018 

3,839 

.955 

10 

2.015 

1.225 

.608 

4.320 

4,222 

.977 

It 

2.3fi0 

1.442 

.609 

4,744 

4,710 

.993 
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12 

2.374 

1.462 

.616 

5.175 

5.046 

.975 

1:) 

2.389 

l.4«8 

.623 

5.617 

5.477 

.975 

14 

2.424 

1.525 

.629 

5.917 

5.769 

.975 

ir. 

2. SIS 

1.597 

.635 

6.072 

5.920 

.975 

16 

2.620 

1.679 

.641 

6.289 

6.132 

.975 

17 

2.7l(i 

1.757 

.647 

6,. 5.58 

6,394 

.973 

IK 

2,797 

1,826 

.653 

6,8.59 

6,688 

.975 

1<) 

2.nriH 

I.80O 

.659 

7.152 

6.973 

.975 

20 

2.941 

1.956 

.665 

7.429 

7.243 

.975 

21 

3.000 

2.020 

.672 

7.692 

7.500 

.975 
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graduate  enrollment  to  the  total  freshman  class  enrollment  for  that  year 
and  the  3  prior  years.  This  "conwrsion*'  factor  (table  A-5,  coL  6)  is 
used  to  conwrt  projected  freshman  class  enrollments  into  total  under^ 
graduate  enroUmi*nts. 

STEP  3:  Project  the  number  of  high  school  graduates,  their  8ur\ival 
rate,  and  the  conversion  factor,  usin?  one  of  the  methods  previously 
desert  lx*d. 

STEP  4:  Compute  projected  freshman  class  enrollments  by  applying 
the  projected  survival  rates  to  the  corresponding  year's  projected  number 
of  hic^h  school  graduates.  Add  4  successive  years  of  per  annum  freshman 
class  enrollments,  then,  using  the  projected  conwrsion  factor,  calculate  the 
estimated  projected  total  undergraduate  enrollment  for  each  year. 


SUGGESTED  GUIDELINES  FOR 
ENROLLMENT  FORECASTING 

By  way  of  summary,  the  following  are  reemphasized  as  guidelines 
important  to  forecasting  college  and  university  enrollments: 

1  Ewry  effort  must  lie  made  to  minimize  the  possibility  of  altering  the 
tiasic  assumptions  on  which  the  forecast  is  based*  The  validity  of  the  fore- 
cast depends  on  reliable  reporting  of  academic  and  administrative  policies, 
especially  those  pertaining  to  entrance  requinwents  and  tuition  charges. 

2.  When  the  assumptions  on  which  a  given  projection  method  is  based 
arc  clearly  fallacious,  the  method  should  not  be  used.  No  amount  of 
ingenuity  can  compensate  for  inherent  errors  in  the  basic  statistics  from 
which  the  projections  are  to  \k  made.^ 

3.  Data  must  in:  reliable;  if  they  include  significant  "errors,"  "omissions,*' 
and  "guesses,"  the  forecast  will  l)e  invalid.  In  this  connection,  it  is  important 
that  such  terms  as  "fulUrime  student,'*  "undergraduat  %*•  "academic  year," 
etc.,  tie  consistendy  and  unambiguously  defined. 

4.  The  key  to  projection  accuracy  is  to  discern  real  trends,  not  short- 
term  and  random  variations  and  fluctuations  due  to  accidental  or  tempor- 
ary influences.  The  more  years  for  wluch  comparable  data  are  available, 
the  better.  Howe\*er,  true  direction  can  Ijc  ascertained  only  on  the  basis 


^  David  G.  Hunt,  ''Methods  and  Fracedurct  in  IVojccting  EoroUmeat,**  in  Pioceedmgs 
Co^nmce  of  State  Directors  of  Junit^  Colleges  and  Coordinators  of  Stale  Systems  of  2»jear 
QfUeges  (Dallas,  Tex.),  U..S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office 
of  Education,  Washii^ton,  D.C,  1962,  p.  3. 
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of  the  strictest  interpretation  of  cotnparability;  unless  all  accountable 
variations  in  data  due  to  known  exceptional  circtitn$tanci*s  are  discounted, 
data  for  the  periods  invoK*ed  must  l)e  ijEpiored. 

5.  Lart^e  populations  can  l)e  more  reliahty  forecast  than  small  ont*s. 
At  the  State  leveU  therefore,  primary  attention  should  diriTted  to  pro* 
jectinc  enrollments  of  many  institutions  q[rou|R*d  into  meaningful  catei;ories. 
Trend!«  from  the^*  totals  can,  in  turn,  usc^  by  individual  institutions 
tfi  interpret  their  res|H*ctive  enrollment  forecasts. 

H.  If  more  than  one  projection  methodoloi^y  is  used  ami  •he  resultant 
diirtTrners  reconciled,  the  accuracy  of  the  fon'cast  will  Ik*  iter. 
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Appendix  B 


HIGHBl  EDUCATION 
PRICE  INDEXES 


An  indfx  nuiuljer  incasun*s  change  in  prices,  \vai?c%  employment,  etc.* 
by  sho\vin«  ihe  ixTceniai^e  variuticm  from  an  arbitrary  standard,  usually 
I(XK  representing  ihe  status  at  some  earlier  lime.  One  of  the  liest-known 
and  most  ust*ful  indexes  is  the  prke  index^  which  measures  the  averagie 
change  in  price  uf  i>inkIs  and  serx  ices  purchased  l>y  a  particular  Rroup. 
The  amoimt  and  cjuality  of  the  selected  commodities  that  comprise  the 
market  basket  InMnc?  indexed  nmsl  rt*main  constant  so  that  only  the  eflects 
of  price  chanues  are  n'llecied.  Under  these  restrictive  conditions,  the  index 
(in  actuality  its  reciprcn  al)  is  a  measure  of  the  purchasinir  value  of  money. 


PROBLEMS  OF  INDEX  CONSTRUCTION' 

A  higher  education  price  index  should  ansu-er  the  question:  What  is 
the  relative  price  of  a  market  basket  of  commodities  purchased  annually 
by  colleRes  and  universities  if  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  selected  goods 
and  services  remain  constant?  In  education,  however,  as  in  commercial 
enterprises.  lK)th  che  quantity  and  the  quality  of  items  purchased,  as  well 
as  the  amount  s|H*nt  on  each,  tend  to  change.  For  example,  goods  once 
included  in  the  budijei  may  no  longer  l)e  needed;  comrrsely,  items  not 
pn'viously  in  exist<*nce  may  ha\'<'  U'en  added  to  the  purchase  list.  Changes 
of  this  kind  must  have  no  effect  on  price  index  values.  Products  are  also 
continually  redesigned  to  improve  their  quality.  A  price  index  must  ex- 
clude those  measurable  changes  in  price  which  are  the  result  of  variances  in 
product  qttality;  improvements  in  quality  that  cannot  l)e  measured  in 
dollars  and  cents  are  ignored. 


» All  explanation  of  the  theory  and  procedures  concerning  the  compiling  of  price 
indexes  and  the  major  problems  pertaining  to  education  indexes  are  presented  in  a 
basic  text  on  this  subject.  Sec  Willtam  Wasserman,  Education  Price  arid  QiuifUity  Indexes, 
Syracuse  University  IVess,  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  IWl. 
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Thvtv  is  .III  index*  calird  a  tost  index,  which  dwR  attempt,  in  theory  at 
least,  to  account  for  those  quality  chanties  that  increase  the  productivity 
of  an  item  or  the  satisfaction  derived  from  ownership.  The  distinction 
in^tween  a  price  index  and  a  cost  index  should  \x*  nbsolntely  clear.  A  cost 
ind*  X  measurt*s  much  inon*  than  priw  channix^s.  It  lakes  into  account  the 
utility  of  the  ^oods  and  services  purchased,  i.e.,  the  satisfaction,  lienefits^ 
or  productivity  derived  then*front.  More  sfXTiBcally,  a  cost  index  measures 
chanties  in  total  ex|M*nditun*s  over  lime  to  maintain  a  fixed  level  of  welfare 
or  satisfaction.^ 

In  most  fields  cost  indexes  cannot  Ik^  estahlished  IxTausc  the  utility  or 
value  derived  from  ex{HMidituri*s  cannot  lie  pn'cisely  measur(*d.  In  educa- 
tion some  outputs  such  as  the  numiNT  of  coIlei»e  graduates  or  the  number 
of  research  projects  can.  of  course,  l)e  accurately  iiscertained,  but  their 
total  value  or  worth  cannot.  Without  a  means  of  measurini;  the  value  of 
education  n^turns,  it  is  dillicnlt  to  estimate,  for  pricint;,  what  constitute 
equivalent  outputs  o\rr  time.  Until  the  Iw^nefits  of  education  can  lie  meas- 
UH'cL  a  true  cost  index  n^mains  only  a  theoretical  concept. 

If  is  ini|)ortant  to  understand  that  the  introduction  into  a  price  index  of 
intanuible  qualify  improvements  and  utility  considerations  would  inject 
a  wide  eleii'rpi  of  su I >ieetive  judgment  that  would  tend  to  destroy  the  useful 
eeonomir  anal/sis  the  index  now  provides.  Other  than  by  opinionated 
estimates  tluTe  is  no  statistically  reliable  way  at  the  present  time  to  measure 
in  iiulex  ftirm  a  jx-rson's  neeils  or  the  dc  ijree  to  which  these  needs  are  satis- 
fii  cl  b\-  particular  qoods  and  serxices.  Economic  welfare  as  a  measurable 
idea  must  currently  Ih'  restricted  to  refiorting  the  amount  of  goods  and 
service's  purchasc^d  with  the  inference  that  the  more  purchased  the  IxTtter 
off  the  individual.^  For  this  reason,  price  indexes  normally  account  for 
quality  and  utility  improvements  only  in  that  they  exclude  possible  re- 
lated chanues  in  prices. 

To  avoid  introducing  intanuible  quality  considerations  in  the  structuring 
of  a  hifjhcT  education  |>ria*  index,  a  practical  assumption  is  made  with 


'  One  of  the  distini^ishinff  factors  bcttveen  thr  two  typos  of  indexes  is  that  a  cost  index 
is  nurmally  lower  in  %*alue  than  a  related  price  index.  .\  buyer,  for  examplci  can  sub- 
stitute lower  priced  items  for  higher  priced  ones  without  experiencing  any  change 
in  satisfaction  from  his  purchases.  Hr  may  therefore  prevent  his  total  budget  (for  main* 
taining  a  fixed  le\Tl  of  utility)  from  rising  as  rapidly  as  the  price  of  a  given  basket  of 
mat  ket  items. 

*  .^n  example  of  a  subjecti%'ely  estimated  index  is  the  poverty  index  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  This  index,  which  focuses  on  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
Economy  Food  Plan,  reflects  the  dlfTerent  consumption  requirements  of  families  based 
on  their  mc  and  composition,  sex  and  age  of  the  lamily  head,  and  farm-nonfarm 
residence.  Sec  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Censusi  ^^Revision  in 
Poverty  Statistics,  1959  to  19r4l,**  Currfnt  Pofnttadon  RtpmU,  Special  Studies^  Series 
T-23,  no.  28.  Washingtnn,  D.C.,  August  12.  1969. 
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rritard  to  the  quuUiy  t»f  l^•ach^n^  and  other  stTviws  rendered.  For  any 
given  year,  it  b  assumed  that  the  facuhy  is  the  best  quality  available  for  hire  at 
that  point  in  time.  This  assumption  permits  facuhy  quality  to  I*  interpreted 
as  constant  (nnn  year  to  year  in  (he  relative  sense  that  it  is  consistently  the 
l)e»t  availaUe.  Since  in  every  instance  the  salary  le\rl  n  flecis  the  price  of 
a  constant  liest-avaiiable  ser\  ice,  justification  can  lie  made  for  unadjusted 
use  of  faculty  salary  data  in  price  index  construction. 


METHOD  OF  INDEX  CONSTRUCTION 

Many  current  index  numl)crs  are  constructed  as  a  "weighted  average 
of  relatives"  technically  known  as  the  Laspcyres  method  of  combining 
prices  re|>resentim»  each  major  group  of  items  purchased.  The  stejM  used 
in  constructing  a  Laspe>Tes*  price  index  may  Ixr  summarized  as  follows: 
(I)  Current  prices  of  representative  commodities  in  each  major  item  group 
are  ncorded  at  regular  interxals;  (2)  the  current  price  total  for  each  group 
is  expnssed  as  a  relative  or  pera'ntage  of  that  group's  total  price  during 
a  selected  l>ase  period;  (3)  the  re'ativcs  thus  determined  are  weighted 
according  to  the  proportion  of  budget  expenditures  allocated  to  each  group 
during  the  l>ase  period;  and  (4)  the  weighted  relatives  are  added  to  pro- 
vide the  current  index  numlier. 

Step  (3)  Inquires  further  explanation.  Price  index  formulas  require  the 
summation,  for  all  items  purchased,  of  price  times  quantity.  In  step  (3) 
prices  are  weighted  according  to  the  corresponding  proportion  of  total 
expenditures  allocated  to  each  item  or  group  of  items  rather  than  according 
to  the  actual  amount  or  quantity  of  goods  and  services  purchased.  The  budget 
percentage  spent  for  each  item  represents  the  relative  "importance"  dollar- 
wise  that  the  consumer  attaches  to  each  item  purchased.  It  is  permissible, 
therefore,  to  replace  the  market  basket  concept  with  the  idea  of  a  budget 
and  to  sultstitute  proportionate  expenditures  for  physical  quantities  as 
item-weighting  factors. 

The  proportion  method  of  weighting  is  preferred  to  weighting  by  actual 
quantities  liecause  it  is  more  feasible  to  determine  spending  patterns  re- 
ported by  institutions  than  it  is  to  collect  purchase-quantity  data.  The 
index  weights  are  derived  by  determining  stable  relationships  for  selected 
goods  and  ser\-ice  iterhs  among  average  institutional  expenditures.  The 
assignment  of  weights  in  this  manner  makes  it  impossible  to  identify  the 
physical  quantities  attached  to  each  index  item;  quantity  weights  therefore 
are  only  implicit  in  the  index  structure. 


*  See  "Technical  Notm"  for  an  explanation  of  the  Latpeym-type  fnmula. 
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1ND£X  PARAMETERS 

In  construct tiii;  ;i.  price-  index,  ccTtain  initial  clt^iqn  fisitiircs  must  \k 
clctt-ruuiird.  It  is  itii|Mirt.nit.  for  cx.nnplt*.  to  dcridr  who  will  um-  the  index 
and  lo  drsis^nate  the  particular  qroup  of  consumers  whosi'  purchasers  are 
to  Im-  priccul.  The  ituii*xc*s  <liscuss(*d  in  this  ap|M-ndix  are  dcvsiuned  to  nuMsure 
the  average  cham^e  in  prici-s  of  j»<hkIs  and  M-ivices  Uni^ht  by  a  typical 
colli  er  or  university.  In  this  sense  they  are  national  indexes.  n'preM*ntini(  all 
collrurs  and  univcTsities  hut  not  necessarily  any  cme  eti|let«[e  w  any  spcxial 
Rroup  of  colleues. 

Amcmu  ihr  diffcTent  V.  S,  higher  education  institutions  there  is  con* 
siderahle  v.iri.ition  in  the  quantities  and  ty{H-s  of  items  purchased.  In 
addition,  price  changes  (the  absolute  price  level  has  no  etlect  on  tlie  Laspc-y*- 
n-s  fornnda)  vary  throucfhom  the  country.  Such  variances  sui?f*i*st  the 
iMKsiliic  neeil  to  construct  sc^parate  price  indexes  for  certain  categories  of 
institutions  and  for  sfXTiHc  ueot;raphical  regions.  It  is  unlike  ly,  however, 
that  indexes  designed  to  reflect  these  variances  would  Ik*  .sufliciently 
difh-rrntiated  to  warrant  the  time  and  elFort  retpiired  for  their  construction. 

Mcist  colleges  and  universities  s|K-nd  approximately  60  to  65  jKTcent  of 
their  general  and  edueatioocd  Inidgets  (excluding  K|)onsored  research) 
on  salaries  of  fatuity,  adniinistr.nors,  and  cither  proA*ssional  |M*n»cmn(*t. 
Clonsequt-nily.  the  price  in-nd  for  tht^se  salaries  (a  wage  nite  sidiindex) 
dominates  overall  price  index  values.  Then^  would  Im'  little  diffen-nce  in 
price  index  v.ihies  In'tween  an  index  using  the  pn)|)ortionat(*  amoimts 
s|>ent  for  items  (other  than  siUaries)  based  on  national  au-rages  and  one 
using  somewhat  different  pro|K)rticmate  amotmts  for  a  given  institution. 
Furthermore,  the  high  mobility  of  faculty  establishing  what  amounts  to 
a  near*national  hiring  market  supfMirts  the  premise*  that  over  a  fXTiod 
of  years  most  colleges  and  universities  exfierience  .similar  growth  rates  in 
salar>'  levels/*' 

It  can  Ih*  assumed.  th<'ref(»re.  that  most  instituticms  face  similar  inflation^ 
ary  trends  in  the  prices  they  pay  to  supiMirt  current  opc*rations  and  con* 
sequently  may  use  with  confidence  a  common  price  index.  Even  if  separate 
indexes  were  developed  for  certain  cat<-gories  of  institutions  or  for  s|x*cific 

^  Due  to  a  nutnb«T  of  chan^rs  in  institutional  rlassiftcation  rateftori(*s,  the  American 
Association  of  University  Prnfrssors  salary  data,  organized  by  type  and  control  of 
institution,  arc  not  strictly  comparable  ovtT  time.  However,  comparisons  of  AAUP 
salary  data  for  associate  professors  ovct  the  4-yrar  p«Tiod  \^ii\'7J  indicate  a  fairly 
equal  avcTage  rate  of  increasi*  at  public  and  private  universities  and  at  liberal  art$ 
colltt^es.  A&sociate  professor  salaries  at  2*year  colleges  in  both  sectors  rose  at  a  slightly 
faster  averaf^e  rate  durini^  this  period.  Kcftional  difference's  in  salary  f^rowth  rates 
appear  small.  For  example,  during  the  l<l*year  period  I9*i|-7I,  the  rate  of  increase 
in  comparable  faculty  salaries  ranged  by  region  from  .5  percent  annually  to  5.f>  percent. 


INDEX  TARAMETERS 

TAbte  B-1.— OrftWiitaUon  of  collefte  and  unlvmlty  expendlturet:  1979*7I 


Amounts  in  tnilliont  of  dollars 
Curmit  funds  eHp«*nditun'9  S2;i ,  rH)r> 

KJucatumal  and  f^enefoi  * '  ^  • 

*  G«*nrr.d  «idiiiinbtration  • 

'  Instnicdon  and  drpartiiicntal  rrsrorch  7.»49 

*  Extension  and  public  service 

"  Ubnirirs  '20 
'  Pl.int  uioinlcnance  and  operation  1 ,740 

>  Organised  activities  of  education  depts. 

Sponsored  research  • 
»  Sponsored  proRrains  primarily  for  students 

StuJentati 

Mafof  publu  $niice  f^oi^tams  (hospitals,  federally  1.672 
funded  R.  &  l>.  centers) 

Auxiliary  fnlnpfi^t^  2 ,  W4 

Expenditures  for  physical  plant  ;»88ets  $  4. 181 

I-and 

Buildings  ^''^'^ 
Equipment 


»  Ekpemliturr  fum  tion  c  atnimirt  iocludcfl  in  the  current  operation*  prt<^  Index  (HEPI). 

A^Mw-  Paul  F.  Meitin»  ami  Nwrman  .1.  BtmnIu  Fiiidfvrd/  S^ifir;  o/  Imlintfiav  of  Uighet  Bhscalion:  Csffwl 
FwtJ»iifttiwandBxptmlitiirf$  Pf70-7f.  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education 
U-S.  Ooxeromcnt  Printing  Office,  WanhioKton,  D.C.,  1973. 


geo^aphical  regions,  they  would  only  show  how  much  prices  have  changed 
over  time  in  one  institutional  catcRory  or  region  compared  with  another. 
They  would  not  show  whether  prices  were  higher  or  lowei  in  one  institu- 
tional  category  or  rcjopon  than  in  another-  For  these  reasons,  only  national 
indexes  appear  in  this  appendix. 

A  second  design  factor  concerns  the  selection  of  an  appropriate  grouping 
of  goods  and  services  for  pricing  purposes.  The  organization  of  college  and 
university  expenditures  shown  in  table  B-1  indicates  that  at  least  two 
separate  indexes  are  necessary:  one  dealing  with  current  operations  and 
another  with  plant  assets.  For  current  operations,  the  price  index  has  been 
designed  to  measure  price  changes  for  goods  and  services  purchased  by 
current  fund  educational  and  general  expenditures,  excluding  sponsored 
research.  .Since  this  index  prices  educational  goods  and  services  purchased 
by  the  student  aid  dollar,  it  may  also  lie  used  for  student  aid  expenditures. 
Because  auxiliary  enterprises  (student  residence  halb,  cafeterias,  lx)ok« 
stores,  student  unions,  infirmaries,  etc.)  are  generally  self-supporting,  there 
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is  Httlf  need  fur  a  price  index  in  tht^se  an*as.  The  price  index  for  plant 
assets  reports  price  changes  in  expenditurcH  for  buildings  and  equipment. 
A  detailed  description  of  both  the  current  operations  price  index  and  the 
physical  plant  price  index  follows. 


EDUCATIONAL  EXPENDITURES  PRICE  INDEX 

The  complete  title  of  the  index  discussed  in  this  section  h:  Index  of 
Change  in  Prices  of  Ctoods  and  Services  Purch;ised  by  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities Through  Clurrent  Funds.  Educational  and  General  Expenditures, 
Excluding  Sponsored  Research,®  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  it  is  refenned  to  as 
the  Hiuher  Education  Price  Index  (HEPI),  This  index  is  concerned  with 
price  change's  involvini;  the  salaries  of  faculty,  administrators,  and  other 
professional  personnel,  nonprofessional  salaries  and  wa^,  supplies  and 
materials,  equipment,  utilities,  l)Ooks  and  ptTiodicals,  communications, 
and  travel,  all  of  which  n*presc*nt  i^oods  and  services  purchased  by  colleges 
and  universities  makini;  cunrent  funds  expenditures  for  educational  and 
Rc^neral  purpost*s,  excludini;  sponsored  research.  The  index  measures  per- 
centage price  chani^e  froni  a  1967  reference  date  (expressed  as  100)  to  an 
earlier  or  later  dat(\  (The  index  and  its  component  subindexes  appear  in 
tal)le 

Educational  and  general  expenditures  include  those  in  the  functional 
categories  of  general  administration  and  expa  nse,  instruction  and  depart- 
mental research,  extension  and  public  service,  libraries,  plant  operation 
and  maintenance,  sponson*d  research,  and  a  numlier  of  other  secondary 
expt-nditure  cate<?or>'  (^oupini^.^  Spon$ort*d  research  is  excluded  from  the 
index  since  it  is  a  function  performed  almost  exdtisively  by  uni%trrsiti<*s. 


*  C;uidrlinc8  fcir  this  index  were  initially  ^ropasrd  by  the  author  in  an  unpublished 
L'.S.  Office  of  Education  paper,  *'An  Introduction  to  the  Technique  of  I>evdoping  a 
Higher  Education  IVicc  Index/'  May  20,  196:). 

'  A  similar  price  index  for  Instructional  Operating  Expenditures  was  developed  in 
1971  by  June  O'Neill  (see  bibliography).  The  O'Neill  Index  is  based  on  three  com* 
ponent  subindexes:  nonfaculty  s^'.laries,  28  percent;  faculty  salaries  (a  weighted  average 
of  separate  indexes  for  salaries  in  each  ttcademlc  rank),  43  percent;  and  supplies  and 
serxices,  20  percent.  With  1938  as  ihr  biwe  year,  1%8  val  es  for  the  0*Neill  Index  and 
the  IIEPI  presented  here  i^re  If  ♦.4  and  1S3A  rrspectivt ly.  The  HEPI  is  technically 
superior  to  the  0*Neill  Index  because  it  contains  a  more  detailed  breakdown  of  purchased 
items.  How  ner,  greater  detail  docs  not  necessarily  add  significantly  to  index  validity 
because  only  i  stn.*ll  proportion  of  tlie  total  goods  and  services  is  inwlved. 

*  For  a  detailed  description  of  {u.u:tional  expenditure  categories,  see  CMtge  and 
t  *mt^sii}  Basineis  Admnistration  (rev.  ed.)»  American  Council  on  Education,  Washington, 
D.C.,  l%8,  pp.  191  98. 
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(The  percent  distriimtiun  of  educational  and  general  expenditures,  ex* 
eluding  sponsored  research,  by  expenditure  function  category  and  by  type 
and  control  of  institution  is  shown  in  table  EU3.)  The  goods  and  servnlces 
priced  by  this  index  represent  those  that  would  l)e  purchased  through 
educational  and  general  expenditures  proportioned  by  functional  category 
according  to  the  ^-eighted  national  average  for  all  institutions. 

The  Index  Market  Basket 

The  HEPI  measures  the  effect  of  price  changes  on  the  cost  of  goods  and 
services  in  the  college  and  university  market  basket  purchased  through 
expenditures  for  educational  and  general  purposes,  excluding  sponsored 
research.  Although  colleges  and  universities  purchase  literally  thousands 
of  different  items  annually,  only  10  item  groups  have  been  selected  to 
represent,  from  a  price  standpoint,  all  the  goods  and  services  in  the  so- 
called  education  market  l>asket.  Each  constitutes  a  significant  component 
of  the  total,  and  for  each  there  is  a  price  series  reasonably  free  from  quality 
and  quantity  changes.  The  10  items  and  the  relative  weights  attached  to 
each  are  shown  in  table  B-4. 

The  assignment  of  index  weights  involves  two  steps:  (I)  identifying 
expenditure  data  by  item  or  object  classification  and  (2)  adjusting  the 
data  to  provide  a  nationally  weighted  average.  Apparendy  the  only  pub- 
Ibhed  data  in  the  United  States  that  present  expenditures  classified  by 
object  items  are  those  from  the  Oklahoma  Board  of  Regents.^  Such  limited 
data  trean  that  the  basis  for  developing  national  averages  is  restricted  to 
18  public  institutions,  an  extremely  small  sample.  However,  it  is  acceptable 
since  most  colleges  face  similar  pricing  trends  when  making  the  major 
purchases  governed  by  price  index  values— viz.,  salaries  of  faculty,  ad- 
ministrators, and  other  professional  personnel.  Furthermore,  modest  diflTer- 
ences  in  the  weights  attached  to  budget  items  have  little  effect  on  overall 
index  values.  Index  validity  depends  more  on  the  weights  being  constant 
than  on  their  values  l)eing  alisolutely  accurate."®  It  can  be  assumed  then, 
that  if  the  national  weights  for  items  based  on  the  Oklahoma  sample  are 


•  See  Edward  J.  Coyle,  Current  Operating  Income  and  Expenditures^  Oklahoma  StaU  Colleges 
and  Vfum$ities,  Oklahoma  Sutc  Rrgmts  for  Higher  Education,  Oklahoma  Qty,  fiscal 
year  1965-<i^>  and  subsequent  annual  issues. 

This  point  may  be  illustrated  as  follows:  If  the  weights  attached  to  the  two  index 
items  subject  to  the  greatest  inflationary  trend— salaries  of  faculty,  administrators,  and 
other  professional  personnel— are  reduced  by  10  percent  (i.e..  reduced  from  61.9  percent 
to  55.7  percent)  and  that  weight  transferred  to  a  category  priced  by  the  Consumer 
n-fce  Index,  which  represents  an  inflationary  trend  one*third  as  great,  the  resulting 
difference  in  HEPI  values  for  the  lO-year  period  1958-68  Is  3.7.  With  1958  representing 
the  base  year  (equal  to  lOU),  the  HEPI  value  in  1968  ivould  be  153.0  and  after  the 
afbrementioncd  adjustment  it  would  be  149.3. 
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reasonably  rtpn'Sfntutiw,  any  drviatUm  from  unknown  actual  values  will 
not  significantly  affect  index  validity. 

Prices  Used 

The  HEPI  prices  10  item  groutis  lo  n-present  the  average  price  changes 
for  all  goods  and  services  purchased  by  colleges  and  uniwrsitics  through 
expenditures  for  educaiicmal  and  general  purposes.  An  explanation  of  the 
price  series  for  each  of  the  10  item  groups  follows. 

1.  Faculty  salaries.  The  faculty  salary  subindex  consists  of  a  weighted 
average  of  individual  indexes  of  the  salaries  of  professors,  associate  pro- 
fessors, assistant  professors,  and  instructors  (see  table  B-5).  The  weights 
are  bast*d  on  the  proportion  of  each  rank  of  fulUtime  faculty  in  all  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  spring  1963:  professors,  26.4  percent;  associate 
professors.  24.3  percent;  assistant  professors,  31.6  percent;  and  instructors, 
17.7  percent."  From  l!ir>7-58  through  1963^,  the  median  9-raonth 
salaries  for  full-thne  faculty  at  all  institutions  are  those  reported  by  the 
National  Education  Association.  Starting  in  1963--64  and  linked^'  to  the 
previous  series,  mean  compensation  for  9-month,  full-time  faculty  at  all 
institutions  is  that  reported  by  the  American  Association  of  UnK-ersity 
Professors. 

2.  Salaries  of  administrators  and  other  professional  personnel.  This  subindex, 
based  on  a  sur\-ey  by  the  National  Education  Association,  reports  the  aver- 
age of  the  median  annual  salaries  of  administrative  officers  based  on  1 1  or 
12  months  of  ser\  icc  (see  tables  B-5  and  B-6). 

At  4-year  and  2-year  colleges,  salary  payments  for  the  14  administrative 
positions  account  for  a  large  portion  of  total  expenditures  for  this  subindex 
item.  Even  though  uriv.^rsities  have  more  nonacademic  positions— Ijecause 
of  larger  staffs  in  institutional  development,  research,  student  8cr\  ices,  and 
library  service— it  is  assumed  that  the  price  changes  for  these  additional 
positions  parallel  those  in  the  price  series  for  the  14  administrative  officers. 
It  should  lie  noted  that  the  price  series  trend  *  :  faculty  and  that  for  ad- 
ministrative personnel  is  nearly  the  same  (sec  tabic  B-5,  columns  9  and 
11);  therefore,  any  error  in  u*eighting  between  the  two  items  is  of  almost 
no  consequence  to  o\rrall  HEPI  values. 


"  Ralph  E.  Dunham,  Patricia  S.  Wright,  and  Majorle  O.  Chandler,  Teaching  Faadty 
in  Vmttrsitifs  and  Four-Veat  Cotteges,  U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Office  of  Education,  CS.  Government  Pirinting  Office,  Washington,  D.C,  1966. 
(Data  adjusted  to  include  2-year  institutions.) 

For  the  linking  procedure,  sec  'Technical  Notes.** 
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3.  \imptoJnutmal  ^alarifs  and  wages.  Price  changes  for  this  subindex  are 
based  on  the  Bureau  of  LalN>r  Statistics  salary  series  fur  oflice  clerical 
personnel  (see  Handbook  of  Labor  Statistics  fU7(K  BLS  Bulletin  1666,  p.  217). 
It  should  l)e  pointed  out  that  the  salary  series  for  skilled  maintenance  and 
unskilled  plant  workers  parallels  ahnosi  exactly  that  for  clerical  workers. 
Consequently  both  typi^s  of  positions  art*  represented  in  this  subindex. 

4.  Supplies  and  materials*  This  subindex  is  a  composite  of  the  wholesale 
price  series  for  olKcc  supplies  and  accessories  (BLS  code  no.  0915-06),  e.g,^ 
carbon  paper,  typewriter  riblions,  file  folders,  index  cards,  etc.,  and  "  r 
writing  paper  (BLS  code  no.  0913-0141).  The  two  series  are  weighted  80 
percent  and  20  percent,  respectively,  t>ased  on  wholesale  price  indfx 
weights-  In  the  al^*nce  of  any  college**  and  university-related  weighti  g 
data,  BLS  weights  are  used. 

.5.  Equipment.  The  wholesale  price  series  for  oflice  and  store  machines 
and  equipment  (BLS  code  no.  1 193)  has  Ixren  used  for  this  subindex.  This 
siTies  prices  adding  machines,  calculators,  cash  registers,  typewriters,  etc. 

6.  ( *t  ill  ties.  This  subindex  is  a  composite  of  the  wholesale  price  series  for 
natural  gas  (BLS  code  no.  0531-0101),  commercial  electric  power  (BLS 
code  no.  0542),  and  residual  fuels  (BLS  code  no.  0574).  The  wightings — 
gas,  33  ptTCent:  power,  54  percent;  and  fuels,  13  percent — are  Imsed  on 
wholesale  price  index  weigl  ts.  Since  related  weighting  data  for  colleges 
and  universities  are  not  available,  BLS  weights  have  lieen  used. 

7.  Books  and  periodicals^  printing  and  binding.  This  subindex  (see  table 
B-7)  is  a  weighted  average  of  the  price  series  for  selected  hardcover  trade 
and  technical  books  (published  in  The  Bowker  Annual  of  Library  and  Book 
Trade  Informatim)  and  the  U.  S.  periodicals  price  series  (published  annually 
in  the  July  i.ssue  the  Library  Journal).  The  weights  of  88  percent  for  hard* 
co\rr  books  and  12  percent  for  periodicals  an*  based  on  an  informal  survey 
of  expert  opinion. 

K.  Communications.  This  subindex  is  a  weighted  average  of  the  consumer 
price  series  for  telephone  rates  (82  p<Tcent)  and  postal  charges  (18  percent). 

9.  Travel.  This  subindex,  the  consumer  p.  ice  series  for  public  transporta- 
tion,  represents  fares  for  local  transit,  taxtcab,  railroad  (coach),  airplane 
(chiefly  coach),  and  bus  (intercity). 

10.  Other.  This  category  includes  such  miscellaneous  items  as  insurance, 
interest  on  debts,  legal  fees,  spt*cial  services  (trucking,  for  example)  per- 
formed i)y  oiuside  agencies,  and  livestock.  This  subindex  is  l>ased  on  the 
Consumer  Price  Index. 
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Table  B-7*-«Averoge  prices  tttid  Indeies  for  hardcover  books  and  U.S. 

periodicals:  1957  through  1972 
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•  IndrKM  Att  nt*t  6Kfd*wciRlil  inde <r»  ami  rcflrci  cluni(rs  in  ihr  t\-pr  and  mix  of  book*  and  prriodicaU  from 
year  to  yrar 

» WrightfHl  a\rraire  of  book  Indrx  and  pertcjdical  indrx.  The  wrivhtt  iMrd— hardrovrr  faooki,  percent; 
U.  S.  |jrrimlirah.     perceni— are  ba«ed  on  an  informal  »ur\T>  nf  expert  opinion. 

•  Since  the  m»w  category  of  travel  wat  added,  prices  %vere  linked  in  l!Hi9. 

Saurff:  Price*  of  hardcuirr  books  are  bavd  tabiOationt  recorded  in  the  ••Weekly  Record"  section  of 
iWi^hfti  IVftkiy  Uvr  the  veart  indicate<l.  Not  included  are  ma«t*market  paperbacks.  Rovemment  documents, 
and  cenain  multivolume  encyclopedias.  Publidied  in  7f»  H^uitf  AnnutU  oj  Ltbrary  and  Book  Tfad*  in/omation^ 
R.  R.  Bowker.  New  York.  I*i7;>. 

U.  1^.  periodical  prices  are  based  on  a  total  group  of  2,372  titles  published  in  the  July  issues  of  the  Ubrarjf 
JaufiMt  since  lWh%. 


Limitations 

The  HEPI  represents  all  colleges  and  universities  liui  noi  necessarily  any 
one  colletje  or  any  sptxial  i^roup  of  colleges.  The  reason  is  ihai  individual 
tnsiiiutions  or  uroups  of  collec;es  sp(*nd  iheir  incotne  differenily  and  are 
therefore  differently  affected  by  price  changes.  An  institution  may,  of 
course,  design  its  own  index  by  usinij  the  price  series  in  table  B*2  and 
weiuhtinu  the  various  items  according  to  its  own  expenditures.  Yet  liccause 
faculty  salaries  account  for  the  largest  item  in  the  budget  and  salary  trends 
lend  to  be  uniform  throuijho  Jt  the  coimtry.  a  specially  desired  index  will 
not  as  a  rule  vary  substantially  from  the  HEPI  based  on  national  averaije 
weiahtim^s. 
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Nearly  vvvry  price  iiul<*x  suffers  sonic  loss  in  validity  as  the  result  of  the 
almost  unavoidable  inclusion  of  price  changes  due  to  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  items  heini;  ol>ser\*ed.  When  measurins;  price  changes,  the  Bureau 
of  LiIkit  Statistics  makes  every  effort  to  exclude  the  effects  of  quality 
ehani{es  l>y  insistinv;  that  (tetailed  s|X'citieations  Ik*  used  to  descrilx'  the 
items  priced  and  by  exanihiim;  all  mercliandu&e  to  sec*  that  it  consistently 
meeis  these  specifications.  No  such  safeguards  exist,  however,  for  pricing 
piTsonal  stTvices.  Factors  that  may  alter  the  quality  of  pcTsonal  serx'ices 
include  (I)  the  level  and  quality  of  traininio;  received  by  the  worker,  ^2)  the 
\vorker*s  job  experience,  and  (3)  length  of  the  work  week.  The  few  workers 
for  whom  these  factors  may  be  relatively  constant  from  year  to  year  are 
quite  likely  to  Ih'  unrepresentative  of  the  occupation  in  which  they  are 
employed.  For  example*  the  salary  trend  of  newly  hired  instructors  who 
hold  similar  degrees  from  a  c;iven  t>^  of  institution  and  have  had  the  same 
teaching  experience  does  not  necessarily  represent  the  national  trend  in 
instructor  salaries  for  the  profession  as  a  w*hole. 

In  recent  years  the  quality  of  education  acquired  by  faculty  memliers 
has  undoubtedly  improved with  commensurate  increases  in  salaries. 
Ch.iuges  in  the  agt'  and  fXfKTience  level  of  college  faculty  have  also  affected 
salaries.  These  types  of  quality  changes  are  not  taken  into  account  by  the 
HEPI  nor  art*  the  changes  in  pricing  brought  alxiut  by  modification  of 
the  faculty  work  schedule.  Although  the  amount  of  time  faculty  memliers 
.spend  in  the  classroom  may  have  declined  slightly  in  the  past  decade,  any 
reduction  in  the  numlnT  of  teaching  hours  may  have  Ix^en  more  than  offset 
by  the  additional  time  faculty  have  devoted  to  preparation  and  research. 
Actually*  the  extent  of  quality  and  quantity  changes  in  faculty  and  ad- 
ministrative services  and  the  influence  of  these  changes  on  salaries  is  not 
km>wn.  Those  who  feel  that  the  HEPI  has  a  built-in  upward  price  trend 
bias  due  to  failure  to  exclude  price  increases  rmilting  from  improvements 
in  the  quality  of  scTvices  and  goods  purchas<*d  may  wish  to  modify  down- 
ward the  trend  in  index  values*  or  at  least  to  exercise  restraint  in  using  the 
inf1.uit>nar>*  trend  as  reported  by  the  index. 

The  continuous  incrraar  in  knowlrdtte  sui^icrsts  that  the  morr  recently  an  individual 
has  undertaken  his  training  the  more  advanced  his  knowledge.  Today's  faculty  are 
thrrt-forr  morr  likely  to  be  up  to  date  in  their  professional  knowledge  than  their 
prrdcccssors.  It  is  also  true  that  the  hii^her  the  k*vel  of  training  the  more  comprehensive 
the  pn-p.ir.ition.  iluweven  d.it.i  for  the  lonie-nin  trend  in  the  proportion  of  Ph.D's 
anions;  college  faculty  *ire  conflietini;  .uul  iueoncliisive.  I'he  trend,  whetluT  up  or  down, 
is  therefore  probably  slight  imd  would  h.ive  little  influence  on  the  f.iculty  quality  and 
hence  on  s.il.ir>'  levels. 


HIYSICAt.  I'LANT  kXI'KNUITl  Ri:?i  l*RU:K  INDEX 


PHYSICAL  PLANT  EXPENDITURES 
PRICE  INDEX 

Tlw  \mvv  iiuhx  lor  physical  plain  i*xiMiicliiurfs  is  tiititlH  Index  of 
ChanjB;i*  in  Pricrs  of  BuiUlinu  Consirtirluin  and  EqiiipnitMU  Purchased  by 
CoIIeues  and  L'niversilu^H  (see  lahle  Expenditures  fur  physical  plant 
assets  consist  primarily  of  tlu*  investment  in  Iniildinus  and  equipment. 
Aa  shown  in  table  B-I,  land  n*pn'sents  a  relatively  small  annual  investment, 
less  than  I  |KTcent  of  the  itual  Because  geographical  location  plays  a 
critical  role  in  land  values,  a  land  price  series  based  on  national  averages 
would  have  no  relevancy  either  to  a  particular  pItU  of  land  or  to  a  single 
institution  or  mroup  of  institutions.  Land  as  an  item  of  ex|N*nditur(*  is, 
therefore,  excluded  from  the  index  calculations. 


Table  B«8.— Price  Indei  for  bulldlnft  construction  and  equipment  purchased 
by  colleges  and  universities,  and  component  indeses:  1957-58  through  1971«72 
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t  Wf*iffHtrt|  j\rrji(f*  \Vrii»|iu  mwI.  liMililma  mn^trm  titm  and  imprmrmrtin.  HI  prrt  cni;  equipment.  1ft  prr« 
rent.  \Vri«lit*  jrr  Iw^nl  tin  tl.«*  propiiitiotMtp  rnjwmlitiiirH  fiir  the^  inn  itrmt  fof  ill  roHe«e«  and  um\¥fftitiet 
during  the  dir4drmir  vpjrt  l?Mi»».  VMu,  and  PHiH. 

.Voftw;  F«ir  litiiltlinK  mnntnictinn.  tlir  American  Appraisal  Cumpany  Indr«  reported  in  CcnttftuHon  lUtitw 
puliliUir«l  mi»nt)ilv  U\  tlie  f.  S.  IVpartmrnt  uf  (>>mmerfe. 

For  enulpmrnt.  a  wfi«h«rd  average  of  the  folluwinff  itemi  from  the  Whulenale  Price  tnde«  network:  fom- 
meirial  furniture.  10  percent;  olhce  Mid  iiore  marhinei  and  equipment.  25  percent;  general  purpoe  marhinefy 
and  equipment.  :iO  percent;  and  machinery  and  equipment.  percent. 
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Thv  it*lativc  wvitfliiH  attached  to  buildini;  construction  (81  percent) 
and  cquiptiicnt  (19  percent)  arc  hascd  on  pro|iortionatc  cx|)enditures  liy 
all  collcut*s  and  universities  for  the  acadetuic  years  1965-66,  1966-67,  and 
IW7  6H. 

Thv  source  for  the  price  series  for  Kuildini^  construction,  the  American 
Appraisal  C'oinpany  Index,  is  oHiciallv  descrilied  as  follow-s: 

This  index  is  compiled  on  the  basis  of  a  detailed  bill  of  quantities  of  material  and 
lal>or  required  fur  typical  frame,  briclc%^*ood  frame,  brick-steel  frame,  and  reinforced 
concrete  buildinp^s  with  alhiwaneet  for  contractor's  overhead  and  profit,  in  various 
cities  throughout  thv  I'nittnl  States.  Workmf-n*s  compensation  and  liability  insurance, 
unemployrnint  insurance,  «ind  old-aflfe  piwiun  factors  are  included.  The  index 
co\Tr%  the  structural  portion  of  the  liuihlings  but  does  not  include  such  fixtures  as 
plumbing,  heating,  lighting,  and  elevators.  The  material  and  labor  costs  are  ie« 
computiHl  monthly  in  accordance  with  average  prices  and  wages  supplemented  by 
|ifnuiiMl  inv(*stigation  uf  appraisers  and  information  from  clients  and  others  as  to 
actual  costs.  I  hrse  computations  automatically  result  in  freighted  averages  for  the 
individual  huildings.  Arithmetic  averagf*s  are  computed  for  the  individual  buildings 
and  eiii»-s  to  obtain  city  and  national  a\*erages.  The  latter  cover  30  cities.  The  index 
reflm  Is  changes  in  average*  price  Irvels  but  does  not  reflect  costs  resulting  from  over* 
time  wagf-s  and  lHmiiS(*s  during  iMiom  periods  or  sacrifice  pric(*s  and  omissiont  of 
ovrrhe*ad  costs  and  profits  during  depression  periods. 

In  collectinu  price  data  to  Ih'  used  in  price  indexes,  the  need  has  already 
\)cvn  discusM'd  for  holding  constant  the  qiialry  or  utility-dctcrmining 
speciHc.iiions  of  all  items.  With  retjard  to  tnuch  equipment,  such  a  practice 
is  es|HTij||y  difiicult  and  perhaps  itnfiossilile.  The  utility  of  most  products 
is  ctmtiniiously  U'inc  improved  and  the  improved  product  sold  at  a  higher 
price  to  the  ctmsiiiiier.  This  type  of  pria*  increase*,  due  to  quality  improve- 
ment, must  Ik'  eliminated  from  any  price  scTies  by  a  procedure  called 
*iinkinu"  (see  •'Technical  .Votes").  Another  problem  in  de\*eloping  a  price 
index  for  (*qiiipinent  Is  that  collefs^cs  and  universities  purchase  a  wide 
variety  of  ilifTerent  pnxhicts.  If  these  were  to  lie  priced  individually,  the 
procedure  would  l>e  time  consuminq^. 

The  task  of  pricing  many  difTerent  product  items  while  attempting  to 
account  for  the  effects  on  price  of  product  innovation  and  redesign  is 
piTform(*d  bv  the  Bureau  of  Lalior  Statistics  in  pn^paring  a  wholesale 
pria*  index.  To  avoid  incorporating  price  changes  influenced  by  quality  or 
quantity  chanues^  the  Bureau  of  Laiior  Statistics  defines  each  commodity 
in  the*  wholesale  price  index  by  precise  specifications.  These  specifications 
not  only  include  the  principal  price*determining  characteristics  of  com« 
modities  Init  the  terms  sale  l)etwecn  specified  types  of  sellers  and  speci- 
fied types  of  purchasers.  Many  of  the  more  sizable  equipment  expenditures 
by  collect's  and  uniirrsities  an*  represented  in  this  wholesale  price  index. 
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Consequently^  the  BKS  price  series  can  Ur  used  to  price  the  following  four 
major  ffroups  of  equipment  purchased  by  colleges  and  universities: 


Equipment 
Office  and  classroom  furniture 
Ofike  machines  and  equipmmt 

Laboratory  rquipmmt 

Other 


Relative 

weig(..*         Wliolcsale  price  index  item  used 

40%     Ck>mmercial  furniture  (BLS  code  no.  !2-2) 

i     Office  and  store  machines  and  equipment 
(BLS  code  no.  11-93) 


30'; (*     General  purpose  machinery  and  equipment 
(BLS  code  no.  11-4) 

5'  (     Machinery  and  equipment  (BLS  code  no» 
10 


*  The  relative  weight  of  each  equipment  component  is  based  on  data  obtained  from 
college  purchasing  officers. 


TECHNICAL  NOTES:  ADJUSTMENTS  FOR 
QUANTITY  AND  QUALITY  CHANGES 

Beeause  items  in  any  market  basket  are  sulyect  to  chanp^e,  index  numljer 
compariscms  over  extend<jd  periods  of  time  may  Ik'  unreliable  or  even 
inaceurate.  To  account  for  changes  in  the  composition  of  a  market  liasktt» 
the  Laspeyres  formula  may  employed.  A  Laspeyres  index  numlxrr 
based  on  formula  1  Ih*1o\v  measures  the  price  of  fixed  quantities  of  Riven 
commodities  in  the  base  year  and  in  each  succeeding  year.  Formula  2 
measun^  ihe  price  of  i?iven  commodities  in  each  year  weighted  according 
to  their  fixed  relative  importance,  i.e.,  to  their  proportionate  share  of  the 
total  budget  in  the  l>ase  year.  (By  sul)stituting  w©  ■  poqo/Spoqo  in 
formula  2  it  can  Ik»  shown  that  formulas  1  and  2  are  equal.)  By  holding 
quantity  or  iuidget  proportions  constant,  the  Laspeyres  formula  makes 
possible  relialile  comparison  of  index  values  on  a  year-to-year  liasis.  More- 
over,  after  the  basket  composition  of  goods  and  services  has  l)een  deter* 
mined  for  the  base  year,  it  will  seldom  need  to  Ik?  re\  ised.  The  formula 
for  a  weighted  aggregate  price  index  of  the  Laspeyres  type  is  as  follows: 

(1)  When  prkres  are  weighted  by  the  quaniity  of  each  purchased  item: 

(2)  When  prkes  are  weighted  by  the  pfAporiion  of  the  total  budget  alloted  for 
each  purchased  item: 


Spgo 

SpoWo 
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whrre,  fur  an  individual  Cduimcxliiy, 

Pu"*  price  in  the  base  period,  e»g.»  1967 f 

Pt-*  price  in  the  current  period^  e.g.^  I97.s 

qu*"  quantity  in  the  base  pertodi  and 

Wu  «  proportion  of  total  budget  in  the  base  period. 

While  t!K*  simplicity  of  this  formula  eliminates  the  need  for  determining 
the  yearly  market  basket  rom|>o$ition,  it  does  have  one  disadvantage. 
The  Laspeyres  index  does  not  price  the  actual  amounts  and  kinds  of  Roods 
and  ser\ices  purchased  in  any  piven  year;  rather,  it  prices  only  those 
items  identified  as  constitutinc;  the  market  liaskei  diuini;  the  base  year* 
If  there  has  l^rn  considerable  chanQ[e  in  the  composition  of  the  market 
l>askei  over  time,  adjustments  must  l)e  made.  For  example,  colleges  and 
universiti(*s  now  spend  substantial  sums  for  computer  hardware*  equip- 
ment not  in  existence  until  fairly  recently.  For  index  purposes,  a  process 
calltnl  linkint;  is  used  to  adjust  for  the  purchase  of  Roods  that  have  under- 
gone chanRes  in  either  quantity  or  quality. 

Adjusting  for  Quality  CSiaiiges  by  Linking 

Quality  changes,  as  they  relate  to  price  index  construction,  are  the 
result  of  (1)  changes  in  the  physical  characteristics  of  products  due  to 
scientific  and  technological  progress  and  (2)  changes  resulting  from  the 
purchase  of  larger  quantitit*^  of  one  item  as  a  substitute  or  replacement 
for  another.  The  effect  on  prices  of  l)oth  types  of  changes  can  lie  reduced, 
within  limits,  by  periodically  substituting  new  items  for  old  items  and 
recording  any  accompanying  change  in  quality  as  an  increase  in  output, 
not  a  price  change.  The  use*  of  price  relatives  to  make  this  type  of  adjust-^ 
ment  can  Ix^st  lie  explained  by  use  of  the  following  tabulation. 
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WUvu  ihr  c|iiatiiy  i*l  an  iu  iii  niiiains  rrlaiiwly  ctinsMiit  over  lltm% 
prkv  chaiiurs  fn«n  onv  to  thr  m-M  may  In-  caliulatrcl  Uy  direct 

roinparison  (rxatnpir  /):  ciividinti;  xhv  price  for  an  jtriii  in  ilu-  curmu 
|k  iukI  \>y  ihc  price-  in  the  firm  clinu  in  riiKl  A  .sinipU-  pnKvciiirc.  it  has 
iKvn  iisH  lor  ail  siihimlcxcs  of  the  higher  i  hication  price  index. 

laiikinu  is  the  prcHt-ss  whi  rehy  ifie  price  of  a  new  item  Is  tied  to  the 
price  nf  an  old  iu  in  hy  factorini^  out  the  price  diflt  rence  due  to  the  change 
in  quality  involved,  in  example  2  the  full  UiHi-ienee  in  price  fn'twcen  the 
two  itrms  purchased  duritiu  the  piTiml  of  suUtttiitioM  is  assun;ed  to  Ijt 
due  to  a  quality  change.  This  pria»  ditrc  ience  is  iqnon  d.  I  he  price  of  the 
new  item  during  a  later  jieriml  divitfed  hy  its  price  diirinu  the  \nruHi  of 
stiktitution  is  called  a  link  relative.  The  price  index  for  die  later  |HTiod  is 
calculated  h\  nuiltiplyinii;  the  price  index  tor  the  perioil  of  sui)S(itutioii 
i>y  the  link  relative. 

When  tlu-  price  difference  InMuven  the  two  iii-ms  is  due  u  changes  in 
lM)lh  ipiality  and  hi  price,  the  pi-ocrdun*  in  example  applies.  It  involves 
reduc  inu  the  price  of  the  new  item  during  the  jHTiiKl  «)f  sul>.^titution  liy  the 
estiiiiatrd  price  value  of  the  ipiality  dilference  involved,  xhvn  coinparini; 
the  adjusted  pi  ia*  of  the  new  item  with  the  price  of  the  old  item  dtirinu 
the  previous  iM'ricKl. 

rstiniatincr  the  price  value  of  €|aality  changes  n^cpiires  ccmsiderable 
information  ahoul  IwHh  quantities  purchased  and  pniduei  s|K*cificatioas. 
The  amount  of  efTori  required  to  secure  these  data  anil  the  amount  tif 
improvement  that  will  accrue  to  index  \alidity  an-  firimary  factors  to 
consider  in  determinini;  the  extent  t«>  w  hich  the  linking  ineth<Kloloi»y  .should 
Ik'  employed. 

It  should  kept  in  mind  that,  in  a  strict  sense,  index  numU-rs  are 
comparable  only  over  relatively  sh(.rt  |M-ri(xls  cjf  tune.  Re|K-ated  linkint; 
cifKTations  increase  the  coinluned  eflert  that  new  pnMliicts.  market  basket 
con)|>osition  chanters,  and,  to  some  extent,  quality  variations  e.xert  on  index 
nuinlK-rs.  The  longer  the  time  span,  the  less  comparability  there  will  lie 
in  the  series. 
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COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY 
STUDENT  MIGRATION  DATA 


Table        — Residence  and  mlilration  of  college  studentSi  by  level  of 

attendance:  Fall  1%J 


Ai;(;Riu;AiK 

IS. 

"il)  S  l  A  l  l  S  Mil 

ALtbaiii.t 

Alaska 

Ari/iin.i 

Ark.inHj.s 

C*.ititurni.i 

Ctuiurailti 

(!onnf*cticut 
Dfl.iw.irr 
Disc,  of  Col. 
rioriila 

Hawaii 

Mahr% 

Illinois 

I  ni  liana 

Iowa 

Kans.is 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mainr 

Mar>*laiid 


Fiui^liiiir  umtrrvrjilujir  MmlrntM 
iSililii  inMiTiHions  in  Stjir 


Slafr  iTMflrntH 
rrmaiiiint;  (H) 


(1) 

VMi.lTi 


0.(M4 

rK77M 

j 

UVi  I 

I'M'M  ; 

7.1!07 
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14. OU  I 
7.'Ji4  I 

lii.722  1 
7.7n  ! 

12. (^N) 
1.7:U 
B.H«I0 


NnnrrMilrnt 
inmiKratiim  iV) 


<;!> 

t»4.<Ml4 


*l'uul  (H-f 
(.*) 


<i«ir).779 


7ft() 

7M 
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2ii7 
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•.77 

(».4rit» 

l.V>.73^i 

•J.  272 

10.2;S7 

:VV2 

4.4().» 

472 

1.414 

tl2 
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1.2t>2 

20,4.Vi 

1.21iH 

H,4*»r) 

2.M14 

4-.-. 

2.1H1 

Hi. 212 

l.Ui«» 

H,4(N) 

l.tJH 

12.400 

2.1(N) 

M.Hir> 

<»i:i 

l.i.2iri 

2.UHi 

M.7W 

attrnctiiiK  n*llri(^ 
anywiirrr  (A) 
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Table  D«'l.— Residence  and  migration  of  collefte  sludenta*  by  level  of 
attendance:  Fall  1963''--Continued 


FiiHt-tinif  iiiKlfritruiliMtr  MmlriiH 


Piihlii  inMitutii»ti«  III  Stair 


Rr«idriitH 
Attrnitinir  inllrue 


[     '  i 

1  IMill  11*  T  l^  .' 

\«Mii***»i*lt*iit 

rrtiuimnk;  (K) 

iiiiiiiitraliiiii  (1*  ) 
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Table  D*l,— Residence  and  miftration  of  collefte  students,  by  level  of 
attendance;  Fall  l963^-t;ont{nued 


trniauiiiiit  (lU 


t-tM<rrirr4itii*ttr  xtiiilrntit 
INiIiIk  itisiiUiiiom  m  StaiP 
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a.afij.7i£l 

U.c:. 

Al.  ill.  Ml  I.I 

$.741 

28.}tO<l 

41.803 

Al.isk.i 

Ijm 

2.7tiO 

Art/on. 1 

7.Hfi 

:i7.«>41 

35.147 

Arkam.ts 

iH.ir.i 

•J. 2m 

20.44I 

20.279 

Ct.ilitiirui.t 

AUgt    At  ft 

C4»lcir.iclo 

8.447 

:»:<,40i 

34.070 

1«  iMl 

i.orii 

10.444 

«i0.475 

l)i*la%v.in* 

i.oTl 

1 .4^7 

4.ri28 
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Diftt.  of  Col. 
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4.7:iO 

13.239 

Florifit 

4.0  V) 
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Idaho 

».47fi 

0.W2 
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tllinois 
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In<  liana 
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Iowa 

4.4im, 

27.847 

52.051 

Kansas 

:i7.4m 

li.2<H) 

4:^77:< 

51.7liO 

Kentucky 

2^1. 7NI 

ri.ii24 

:U.384 

45.225 

I^uisiana 

4r>.r.7'> 

2..V»'> 

48.278 

r>8.r»80 

Maine 

1.228 

11.045 

Maryland 

28.2iH 

:u.77l 

<il  .Ii54 

Nf;issachusett8 

24.28f> 

718 

2r».004 

105,129 

Michii^an 

I07.47fi 

1:1.014 

120.490 

148.922 

Minnesota 

45.787 

3.114 

48,fN)l 

r.7,84l 

Mississippi 

27.703 

4.174 

31.037 

3ri.G25 

Missouri 

30.821 

7.10«> 

4ri.032 

69.657 

Montana 

10. Mr2 

1.840 

12.  W2 

15.559 

Nebraska 

2o.niri 

.1.071 

21 ,087 

29.710 

Nevada 

4.602 

.'i.24li 

6,561 

New  Hampshire 

3.W1 

1.840 

5.741 

8.753 
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I'mlrrttraduatr  titiiflrnt* 


t*iit*lu-  m^titiiiHinH  III  ST^tr  I  RrsidrnH 


iinywltrir  (A) 

NimirHiilriit 

Total  (H4I  ) 

mii^iniim  flM 

iiiinittration  {V} 

(7) 

New  .IrrM^ 

1  ,<i4ii 

44,«W7 

115.301 

New  Mexico 

til  *  1  ■» 

.f  ,0711 

tgZ  lOI 

l9  1  Jil 
1  f .  I*HP 

New  York 

I27jiM» 

12«K2<W 

344.  «HM) 

1 

North  Otrolina 

:i«K770 

North  Dakota 

l:l,r»74 

14.773 

Ohio 

12.01  :^ 

iori.210 

I73.1'KI 

nklahf»in.*t 

ri.44i 

4ri.:v>:i 

53.201 

Oregon 

154 ,  H45 

4 . .  > 

^'.1.  .1(1/ 

4|2  Clio 

Pennsylvania 

47. 'KM 

51.H47 

187,346 

Khotle  Isl.inii 

<»40 

r>.fUi2 

12,.Vi2 

South  C*iroltna 

12.270 

:i,87B 

10.14B 

28.134 

!^outh  Dakota 

B ,  74.i 

1  «ntl| 

■  •r .  <C.»o 

Tennessee 

T^M70 

r..ir»7 

38,5.17 

5.'i.003 

Tex;ia 

I4<».ri7*> 

inn  fi7it 

Utah 

l«MM>7 

3,tt<l4 

22.811 

24.  le? 

V^ennont 

2.7r>r> 

I  /)74 

4.720 

5.579 

Vinttnia 

r».7'H 

3r..02fl 

63.553 

W«uhinf(ton 

40,8% 

4.(n!4 

51 . 100 

60.410 

West  V'imtinia 

19,07:^ 

4.110 

2.1.  IB.! 

27.844 

Wisconsin 

rio,4w 

7.r»4'> 

r»8.147 

74.8f»9 

Wyomini^ 

5,iior> 

1 .452 

fi.457 

7.161 

r.  S.  Serxnci 

NA 

13. W» 

13.34r» 

NA 

5vchooU 

Outlying  are;iA  of 

20.:v»r> 

R20 

21.215 

30.959 

the  ir,  S. 
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Table  D*l.«»Ketiidence  und  mifinitioii  of  college  studentB,  by  !evel  of 
attendance:  Fall  1963-4:ontinued 


<iraUii4tr  siuiicntt 


rulilii  iti!)lituti«»ii^  in  Stair 

RrsaUrntii 

<illptiitin|t  1  nitric 

dnyniirrt*  (A> 

Si.ifr  >t*Mtti*iiti 

Niiairr^ittriit 

irniainint;  (H) 

■ 

fill 

(Ml) 

M  ;i;Ki.(;AiK 

VHl  1  VI.  H 

4W.7W 

IS. 

S 1 M  i;s  anil 

27H,h24 

4r»ii.2Hr> 

IM:. 

Alili.tllM 

721 

2.22'» 

2.fi48 

Al.isk.i 

•Tff 

CM  1 

244 

Ai  i/iiti  1 

1 .421 

<i.4aO 

Arkitis.is 

I.07O 

I.B8U 

C  !.ilitiii  tii.i 

47.7:.7 

C*i>li»r.iiii> 

l.»4» 

4.012 

4.^.2 

C!iMitii*rtiritt 

Ml 

10.4riO 

IM.ivv.in* 

111  1 

111  f 

111  .1 

1.141 

l>ist.  i>f  (!ul. 

0 

0 

0 

riurui.i 

2. 1  \\1 

:^H»2 

(i.2ll5 

iM*iiriti.i 

I.V»7 

2.4«iO 

3.075 

ll.iw.iii 

1.17.-. 

H72 

2.m7 

1 ,059 

ia.ihi» 

141 

Itii 

477 

1 M9 

illitu»is 

III  71*. 

1*1  .tltNl 

24.40ri 

If  It  It. Ill  1 

I4.2«H 

1*1  1MI 

i.lin 

ri.O'ili 

4.r>H2 

r>.7«M 

KcMitiukv 

'  fiHl 

4,029 

I^Miisi.in.i 

t.lHM 

:».77l 

ri.2H3 

M.iiur 

1H4 

tit 

247 

742 

Nt  .iryl.inil 

:<Ji2l 

8.041 

M.iss.K'hust'tts 

4. 'Mi 

4a*» 

ri.42l 

19.472 

Mirhii;.in 

4J(M) 

21,217 

21.173 

Minnrsiita 

6.«J4:l 

fi.l7I 

Missippi 

rm 

I,4U 

2. 006 

Mis<(r>itri 

:i/>2r> 

7.525 

Mont.ina 

r.n 

21* 

725 

1.048 

NVhr.iHk  1 

l.Mi-. 

717 

2.r>52 

3.058 

XrvMtla 

24 » 

no 

m 

440 

Ww  l|.impshir«* 

:U7 

Vr2 

r>2'> 

1.205 

CAit.l>.(;E  AM>  rMVKRSl  lV  s|i  1>|^.M  MU;K.\Tlo\  1>.VI  A 


Table  Residence  and  miftrailnn  of  college  students,  by  level  of 

attendance:  Fall  l%l^U»ntlnued 


<*l.lilti.itr  Nliiilt  ntH 

l*lll>ili   IIIHtitlllMUIH  Ml  St.llf 


I     iriiijittim*  (H) 


iiiiiiii;ta(iiiii  it  I 


Total  <IH  S  I 
(III 


.iinHtii'ir  (  \> 


N«nv  Jt*rHt*\* 
New  Mexico 
Nrw  York 
North  Ct.irolaii.t 
Nort!i  IVikot.i 
Ohio 


VII 


ni2 


HO.UJM 

in.  7  m 


Okl.ilioiii.i 

Pmnsylv.iiii.i 
KIi<kI<*  IhI.iiiiI 
S>iith  Ct.troliii.t 
SimiU  Dakota 


4.  »H1 

•.7«» 
1.171 
Mi 


1.741 
I  .III 
HJI 
UU 
r»t» 
2n\ 


:«.41  i 
7t.2 
(i<l4 


«i.I7m 
:i.7:iO 
2t»,;?4«i 

2rlh7 

I  .iHri 


Tfnni'ssit* 

Trx.is 

Ltth 

Vmiioiit 

Viri^iiiii 

W.ishiuutoii 

Wmt  Virniiii.i 

WycHiiitii; 

I*.  S.  .Scrvio* 


I:?.  147 
I  .mlM 
I  VI 
1 .  iJ 

I.  i2i 
NA 


I .  Iu7 

m 
a4o 

2.21 1 

<i2a 
t.uio 
^^7 

I  .h)ii 


4.lli 

I 

2.7-.I 

1»|M 

.'•.u7j  . 

I. MM  : 

ui2  ■ 
I  .HMi  ' 


4.«n»4 

IM.220 

4ti7 
«i.  i  \2 
r».422 

7.  turn 

ii|<» 
XA 


I 


Outlyinc  anMS  of 
the  f  S. 


174 


\m 
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Table  U*l,~RMidence  and  mlftratlon  of  college  students,  hy  level  of 
attendance;  Fall  llontinued 


l'irHt*|*iMfr^M<itial  iituilrriti 
i*tililii  iiisiiiutiiitix  III  St4tr 


(     Siatr  frMtlriiN 

1         Till  il  lll'i'  I'l 

1     ifiii.iitiMiii  IH) 

inihiuiaiitiii  (1  ^ 

(lit 

'Off*  %*f 'f  * 

M.74l» 

.n>.77«i  ; 

I  .s, 

1 

1 

1  1 

s  1  .VI  i:s  ;ma 

1  '•.7VJ 

i           _  t 
■  .'i"»,44u 

lU:. 

1 
1 

1  ' 

AI.iIkmm.i 

214 

Ai.isk.i 

n 

1 

11 

0  ' 

Ari/on.t 

4J 

Ark.  ins.  IS 

1  8J7 

1 1 

8  to 

C  *,ilifortii.t 

C*-<ilor.i«ici 

47-1 

i 

Ufi 

7m| 

C'otllitTtii'llt 

1  tiim 

n7 

tiTi  * 

t  X  1 

IVI.iH'.in' 

o 

0 

0  : 

Dist.  c»f  Col. 

II 

0 

0 

I''k»ri4l,i 

IK 

Ctrori;i,t 

* 

2i»K 

1.4<f4 

ll.iw.iit 

1               1 ) 

H 

21  : 

l<l..tio 

HIM 

llii) 

\m\  i 

til- 

lliincm 

7«l 

1 

2.M^  j 

liiclian.t 

2,I«i 

2(H> 

2,:w»  ! 

luwa 

MM 

AuH 

i.^tpi ! 

K.ins.is 

2HM 

Kentucky 

1  .OM 

i4t 

i.:i*»4  ' 

Lonisi.tn.i 

878 

4". 

1 

M:!inp 

•> 
- 

27 

Maryland 

1 .  lir* 

:»7H 

I.4IH 

M.tfts.tchusrtts 

0 

o 

tl 

Michiff.tn 

:K24.^> 

l.il.f 

4..1*.B 

Minnesota 

l.:V2i 

2(>.< 

i.r»«4  1 

i 

Mississippi 

217 

Missouri 

1.974 

77ii 

2.7riO 

Montana 

y:i 

II 

l(»4 

Nebraska 

7.*i9 

127 

Hftti 

Nevada 

0 

1) 

New  Hampshire 

u 

0 

0 

••iriiiliiii;  I  iiltrKr 
ativi»hri<-  (.\) 


IIH.Ul'» 


I4<i.tki}l 


7.» 
HO'i 

irniu. 

1.  :»i2 

2.  :«44 
:<2:» 

l.24:» 
:<.I4I 
2.(rf>.'t 
211 

1.127 
10.l2.'i 

:»..'il7 

2.2<Ki 
I  .•H»7 

1.  'Ml* 

2.l'»:» 
:»24 
:».r.ii 
4.r.'»i 
(i,  !»••:< 

2.  aril 

84«> 
4.lli2 

1.483 
1.17 
2111 
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Table  D*l«-^Reai4iem*e  and  miftration  <if  college  Btudents*  by  level  of 
attendance:  Fall  l%4— <:»ntinued 


Nivv  Mf\ioi 
Nn%  Yi>rk 
North  C  r.iroUii.i 
Not  ch  l>.iki»t.i 
Ohio 


I'tiMii  imtiit|t|.iiis  HI 


iiMtLiiiuiti?  iKt 


<).() 


\\\ 
hill 


ViiMrN|«|riii 
iiMiiii*iaiiiiM  (I  I 


(It) 


12 

Mi 
44 
217 


Total  (Hfi-i 

a7«i 


(liW 


7.t/m 

4.i'i 

in. 411 

:!.41H 

4ri'> 

7.4rrti 


<  >ki.ih4Mii.i 
C  )rruoii 
IVnusyK.uit.i 
KhiHlr  Isl  iiid 
South  C  r.iroUii.i 
South  n.ikoM 

lVtinrss<v 
"iVx.w 
I  t.ih 
Writ  II  lilt 
X'irtshii.i 
\V.i..huiutoti 

Wi-st  Viruiiii.i 

WiMinishi 

WyoiiiiiM; 

I".  S.  Swire 
Si  IuiciLh 

Oittlyini;  .inMs  <»f 
the  I  .  S. 


II 
II 

MM 

ltd 

.7n» 
Ml 
t4*i 
%7 
niM 

TilU 
4"i 
NA 


in? 
2H7 
n 
i> 
2ti 

m 

IM2 
124 
127 
01 J 
27  i 

147 

im 
to 

NA 


10  : 


1.1 1» 
l.l'»2 

O 
O 

'i7:i 

222 

2,277 

4i>M 
1H4 

1  .OVI 

IU»7 
7:i 

o 


1  .iiti 


2.2*><i 

1.  TJ? 
0.7«>i 

-•14 
l.iftiO 
402 

2.  Witi 
<i,t»4ri 

7M> 
I0«i 
2.tilt» 
1.872 

2.ri7H 
211 


i.yrii 
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Table  D'l.«-*»Rraldence  and  mlamtloii  of  collefte  fitudents*  by  level  of 
attendance:  Pall  t%3--Contlnued 


(17) 


n^ttniU  ot  Sutr  irni.iiiltRit 
to  4ttrntl  pri\alr  imlitiitiiitM 
III  iMiiiir  St«itr  (C*) 


Ar.c;REG\TE  r.s. 

1 

1 

r»o  STATES  ami  O.C. 

217. lUR 

Al.il».iiii.i 

:W,7;iM 

Al.tsk.i 

m 

Ariz4>ii.i 

77 

III  <k-)t 

fl  1 

C'.iliforiii.i 

10,4:!(i 

Clulor.ulii 

(4>iititTtiriit 

4,812 

iVl.iu.in* 

l)Ul.  of  { 

1  »2r)i 

ritH'itt.i  1 

47.143 

:i.4:m 

llaw.iii 

^».4«H 

M.ilm 

H.rt7(> 

«Ni7 

lllillilljl 

III  I  ,  .iTf 

1 J ,  a.Hi 

Inut.in.i 

4.770 

low.i 

.u.<m:i 

ri.liR 

Kansas  | 

27.:«77 

Kriiturky 

27.4INi 

3.240 

Louisiana 

:ii.7«»Jl 

1.7IM 

Maint* 

lO.IUNI 

r>i4 

Mar>l.ind 

:Vi.l7H 

:»..»»» 

MasH.irhiisrtts  j 

15.185 

Mirht^an 

<i.  t2B 

MiiintN(»ta 

4:1.  B:m 

:i.<i27 

Mississippi 

2l.*i7i 

1  .tm 

Missntirt 

4«i.(i'»7 

4.. 130 

Montana 

578 

Nrbr;«sk.i 

Hi.B7^l 

l,45<i 

NV\  ula 

0 

Nrw  1  latnpshirc 

<i.4<» 

276 
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TRbte  D«l««-»RMldence  and  mixtion  of  collisfte  students,  by  tevel  of 
attendance:  Pall  Continued 


First*timr  undrrKratluatr 
rr«idrnM  <if  Siatc  irm«inui|t 
la  aitrnd  private  iimituiktns 
in  hnmt  NUlc  (C) 


New  Jersey 
New  Nfrxico 
New  York 
North  C!;irolina 
North  Daluita 

Ohio 

Okl,ihcnit.i 
Oregon 
Peiimylv.ini*! 
RtuMle  Island 

South  Carolina 
.South  Dakota 
Tennewre 
TeK;i$ 
Utah 

Vermont 
Viri^nia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

L\  S.  .Service  Schools 
Oultying  areas  of  Ihc  U.  S. 


(IH) 


7.615 

201 

iwi,:«.vj 

30.721 

ti  47t 

165 

101.469 

13.381 

26,9(Mi 

1.942 

22.349 

2.378 

8.42() 

1.165 

24.964 

3.175 

H,7ab 

sr..  579 

3.817 

92.423 

9.792 

12.194 

1.313 

4.6.'>4 

160 

37.349 

3.647 

35.524 

2.818 

20.114 

1.265 

50.450 

2.621 

3.799 

0 

NA 

NA 

19.672 

3.332 

Sount:  Mabel  C.  Rice  and  Paul  I.  Mam.  Rtstdtnn  Md  Miitt^m  oj  CoUefif  5Mraff .  firfT  WW.  U.S.  Depart- 
tiiriit  of  Health,  Edaraiiuii.  ami  Welfare.  Office  of  Education,  U  S.  C;ovrrnnient  Printing  Oflke.  Wathington. 
D.C..  19fCK 
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Table  D*2*~Reiildence  and  migration  of  college  students,  by  level  of 

attendance:  Pall  1968 


INihlir  iiiKtitutintiM  in  Siatr 

Stale  rrMiclrnti 

aiicndinR  rotlrge 

Nunrrniarni 

T«H4l  (B+n 

anywlnrrr  (A) 

inini«;ratiiiii  <!•') 

 .  . 



(I) 

VJ) 

(») 

(4) 

A(;(;rkoate  r.s. 

i.(Mir».r>7H 

W.24J 

I.l59.!r2l 

1  <\«lfi  A<ifi 
1  .  .HItf  .*t^lU 

rM>  STATES  and  D.C. 

ijriH.rifi 

«j.i.7:iH 

1,152.<>93 

Alabattia 

it».(riB 

i.401 

17.45t> 

21 .475 

Alaska 

72 

5fiH 

I.3J4 

Arizona 

l(i.«>(lf) 

3.247 

19.H47 

111  Ai\(i 

Arkans.tr 

lO.MMI 

1 J .  / 1)4 

(*aliff)rni.* 

lt»U.7ti(l 

175.415 

(4>lorado 

l.'>.«r24 

3.41H 

1H.51H 

18,357 

(\mnrcticut 

10.222 

1*17 

11.3P> 

26.190 

IVlawarr 

1 

Md 

2.2<»a 

District  of  Ckslunibiii 

W\ 

2.<>:iH 

J.  .><fitl 

Florida 

:w.«.7l 

2.<i77 

35.34tt 

(^foruta 

ir>.2:m 

2.2:V2 

17.4ti2 

22.471 

1  lawaii 

4JiiA 

444 

5.025 

7.l9tt 

Idaho 

4.4:tO 

4.W9 

7  tJm 

Illinois 

1.47H 

61.411 

t\M  lOI 

W.  1 

Indi.in^ft 

22.44«> 

2.7W 

25.236 

Iowa 

l:).<»ii 

1,441 

15.054 

24,123 

Kansas 

Hi.4<i:t 

\MU7 

IR.IMI 

21.522 

Krntticky 

iri.oui 

2.141 

16.057 

ly.  irto 

I«ouistana 

20.:i24 

1.2;ri 

21.550 

\f  ,11111* 

2.7H:< 

rMi7 

3.350 

Maryland 

1  :> .  HTiZ 

1  .U15 

17.767 

23.468 

M;ia9arhu8etts 

lU.Wl 

19,220 

Michigan 

ril.«2l 

3.424 

55.245 

64.!t4<) 

Minnrs(»ta 

2J.n:Ui 

l.2iri 

25.052 

32.352 

Mississippi 

ir>.2ri7 

1.403 

16.660 

18,668 

Missouri 

24.rH.7 

3.3<r2 

27.959 

33.782 

Montana 

r).072 

5.678 

6.763 

Nebraska 

!i.r»(i4 

1  .(m3 

10.647 

12.777 

Nevada 

369 

2.315 

2.717 

New  1  himpshirc 

585 

2.654 

4.527 
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Table  D«2.— Residence  and  mlftration  of  collefte  students,  by  level  of 

attendance:  Fall  1968 


Fir«t*time  umlrrKroduatf  atuHfntt 

Piililir  infttitiitiniiH  iii  SUtf 



attrmlitii;  v^illrite 

Statr  rr^ilrniTk 

NiinrrHulrnt 

Total  (H  +  r) 

anywhrrr  (A) 

rrmfiiniiiK  (B) 

inniii(rAtiim  IF) 

.    - 

 ...      .-  - 

—  

w> 

(4) 

—  .  _ — ^  -  .    -  -  .  — .  — 

I.4H7 

20.<iH7 

.Vi.027 

'i  HI  '\ 

1  .(HIH 

6.913 

7 .  7W» 

New  York 

1  7<»*i 

157.537 

North  Ctarolin.i 

111  mil 

III,  1  Pirv 

18.697 

2fi.427 

Nnrth  1^  iknt  I 

«llfl 

741 

6.725 

r»l.:i.VJ 

r>.227 

74.892 

l<l  178 

22.098 

Orr^ott 

1  vm 

17.218 

19,709 

Fenns>'lv.inia 

1 .701 

37.(J69 

74.19B 

KIUMIP  isi«inu 

5JI4 

3 . 983 

7.471 

C#Mitli  C^irnlifi'i 

r..ir>2 

l.(>23 

am 

13.252 

4.  WW 

ti:UI 

5.536 

6,935 

Trnnfsacc 

2.444 

17.679 

22.469 

Texas 

fir..  171 

4.(»2B 

69.19«> 

ftl  iWl 

Utah 

7..VJ4 

1.145 

8.739 

9.668 

Vermont 

1  •  io,l 

7i)o 

1  2.734 

Virginia 

14.  •Mm 

3.3«7 

IK. 276 

1  27.280 

W.-tihin^ton 

30,692 

1.959 

32.h51 

35.828 

Wt^  VirRiniu 

B.3H3 

1.747 

10.130 

11.283 

Wisconsin 

27.233 

4.IIH 

31.351 

34.043 

Wyoming 

2.922 

722 

3.044 

3.684 

U.S.  Ser\ice  Schools 

0 

3.910 

3.910 

0 

Outlyinff  areas 

7,323 

1 

505 

7.828 

14.093 

ERIC 
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TafcSc  D*2.— Retldetice  and  migration  of  college  studentet  by  level  of 
attendance:  Pall  1968— "Continued 


LTmirrgradiiAie  ttudenii 

riihtic  initituiiiins  in  Staif 

*  — 

-  —    -      •  • 

Rr!(idrni!i 

iiiending  c^illnte 

Male  rrsMtents 

Toial  (B4F) 

anywhere  (A) 

irniainintc  (B) 

inmifffMiiikn  {¥) 



(7) 

 „ 

(H) 

AGGREGATE  U.S. 

My} .  U4o 

4.0y!l.fKI9 

5.683  300 

5«  S  I  ATES  and  D.C:. 

•t  1114. 

4.  tit  il>.4<  12 

5  632  26f« 

Alabama 

G.64I 

67.406 

80.64« 

Al«iska 

1  ,\i.%f 

447 

rf.fl84 

4.207 

Ari2ona 

:u% .  ilJ.t 

10.717 

64,020 

nu.nun 

Arkans.ts 

■11%  UfA-t. 

3 . 574 

34.4fKl 

44.682 

(•alifornia 

til  1 .  a«;ii 

22 . 385 

633.714 

704,728 

Colorado 

14. Wl 

67.105 

W,229 

Connecticut 

.Ml.  ^n.l 

i.2.r* 

39.56J 

97.416 

Drlawarr 

2 . 3«f  4 

8. 132 

11 ,709 

District  of  C^^lumbia 

:i.  IW 

1211 

5 . 326 

17  937 

Florida 

1 14.1140 

8.241 

I22.24il 

HiO,444 

GrofKia 

?>.727 

70.758 

86,835 

Hawaii 

13.802 

3,067 

16.869 

22,068 

Idaho 

1  .> .  G27 

2.245 

17,872 

25,089 

Illinois 

llS/i  13.1 

5.20i 

192.338 

332  353 

Indiana 

art 

12.079 

94. 138 

121 ,682 

lowu 

42.0rtr> 

5.(>44 

47.709 

81 ,036 

Kansas 

8.4IR 

65.311 

74.218 

Kentucky 

48 . 225 

10.905 

59. 1:10 

71  834 

Louisiana 

78 . 733 

5 . 1 75 

83 . 908 

94,331 

Maine 

10. 108 

1.832 

II ,940 

18  421 

Maryland 

55. 6W 

7.177 

62,876 

99.40* 

Massachusetts 

58.04?) 

2.580 

60.629 

1  /(I,VINI 

Michigan 

IB8.072 

15.926 

203.998 

236.564 

ivi  1  n  ncvOia 

79.<l4:i 

5.562 

84.G05 

108.397 

Mississippi 

45.118 

5.082 

50,200 

56.435 

Missouri 

83.581 

12.725 

96,306 

120.211 

Montana 

17.453 

2.361 

19,814 

23.362 

Nebraska 

33.805 

4.381 

38.186 

46.025 

Nevada 

H.728 

1.379 

8.107 

9.461 

New  Hampshire 

7.320 

2.494 

9,814 

16.322 
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Table  D-2.— ^Residence  and  miHration  of  college  students,  by  level  of 
attendance:  Pall  1968— Continued 


Nnv  Jersey 
New  Mrxico 
New  York 
North  Ciiroltna 
North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 
OreRo  . 
Pennsylviinia 
Rhode  Island 

South  Cirolina 
South  Dakota 

TcXiis 
Utah 

Vermont 
Vir|(inia 
Washington 
West  Virffinia 
Wisconsin 

Wyotninft 

f^crvice  .Schools 

OutlyiniC  areas 


l*n«lrricra(lualr  slui!rnu 


iNililir  initlitiitioiiH  in  Slatr 


rrtnaiiunis  iH) 


:uo.:m2 
iH.riin 

I7<>.<JB4 

211.022 

.W.440 
2{f>.r)10 

4.Ror> 

51.057 

29, 6311 
92,933 

8,933 

0 

31.277 


>ii>nrr«Ulrni 
inmiieratiim  <K) 


3.227 
4.22t> 
5. 

10.375 
2.«40 

21.427 

7,532 
5.795 
7.<i47 

1,  B15 

5,454 
2.494 
I0.74r» 
14,4*20 
4,502 

2.  :W8 
10,049 

7,440 
B.047 
15,(m 

I,9ri6 

13,403 

1,830 


Total  (B+F) 


(7^ 


ri9.429 
29,275 
315.93B 
fi7.3t»4 
21.358 

201.411 
^iB.93l 
59,033 

147  .54«> 
11.755 

25.47fi 
18,250 
70,186 
250.930 
3n,548 

7,193 
63,106 
94,108 
37,703 
107,973 

10,899 

13,403 

33,107 


atiemline  ttfllri^ 
anywhrrr  (A» 
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Table  D*2.— Residence  and  migration  of  collefte  studenfe»  by  level  of 
attendance:  Fall  IfM^kmlinued 


PuIiIk  institiitiiiiiH  in  Siatr 


Sxatr  rr^Klrnis  |  N«mrr<thtrnr  •  T<M4l  (H+F) 
rriiLiittinv  (Hi    .  inniii^ratMm  (Ij  ! 


attrmJinpt  toHrffc 


- 

 —  _ 

m 

1 

j  (II) 

Aca;KKc;ATK  r.s. 

4412,  Vlf 

i28.:<?Hi 

7fi3.li?>5 

'rti  STA  I  ES  and  O.C. 

401. inj 

I2H.14II 

rrjf  1.322 

7(i0.442 

AIjImim.i 

^^\:^^ 

j 

1 .  \m 

i 

6.210 

Al.isk.i 

711 

431 

Ari/fiii.i 

7.4.11 

1  2.7HH 

1  10.230 

8..VW 

Arktiiis.tH 

1 .  :UU< 

»i2'i 

2.013 

2.8!)0 

(t.ilifiirni.i 

r>!>.ri7$ 

11. 2W 

1 

70.872 

91.. "VH 

C*f»liir.K)o 

3. 'Mm 

10.241 

!l.3fK4 

C^iniiiTtinit 

1.407 

lo.orii 

l<».011 

Ofl.iw.trr 

l.l.V. 

1.0^1 

2.210 

2.079 

Pistrict  (if  C.olutiiDi;t 

20 

r».03.5 

Fkirid.! 

2.4% 

11.31<i 

11^91.5 

4.:HUt 

ti.ril7 

7.^N»4 

ll.iwaii 

4.:Mri 

l.(»:U 

ri.o7fi 

5.2.54 

I<lah<» 

ei(»4 

422 

1.08<i 

1.948 

1  Hindis 

7.2114 

2ri.812 

42.090 

Imii.ina 

i:m!oi 

K.40<J 

21.t»10 

20.  vn 

low.t 

4.:wi 

4.o:i4 

8.435 

8..5<>9 

Kansas 

ri.4'**> 

2.  W> 

8.488 

8.309 

Kentucky 

4.r>jri 

l.:m 

ri.8fi4 

7.374 

Louisiana 

<i.7H4 

l.:i2(l 

8.104 

9.!lfi7 

M.iinr 

IJNH 

lK:t 

1J87 

l.miG 

NfarylamI 

2.*Mi7 

0.<iV.| 

17.759 

M.msachusrtUt 

l.f42 

7.3fi7 

27.(NMi 

Michigan 

27.C>«K, 

7.ri4ri 

34.ti44l 

32.851 

Minne&ota 

6.4.UI 

4.2(M 

I0.(i33 

10.174 

Mississippi 

3.rK)1> 

4.129 

Nfissouri 

n.4li2 

10.(M)7 

14. 4W 

Nfontana 

1  ms 

.%B 

1.631 

1.898 

Nrbr.isk.t 

1.135 

4..52fi 

5.098 

Nevada 

2% 

1.248 

1.3.58 

Nrw  Hampshire 

302 

338 

700 

1.719 
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Table  D-2.<— Residence  und  miftratimi  €>f  oillvfte  students,  by  level  of 
attendance:  Full  l96N^:<intlnued 


<  •i.lilil.itr  sliiilrtitH 


St.itr  r«*xM|ritt> 

NmiMMiiriii 

4l1NHlirtl'  (  Xl 

rriti.iiiMni{  {t%\  \ 

iiiiiMi;t.iit*»tt  l|-  i 

<  lit  1 

III)  i 
111'  j 

(12) 

New  jiTsry 

1  iJHO 

1  .aitti  ' 

i 

U/MMi  > 

:Vt.40l 

Now  Mrxico 

«,|07  ! 

1.  ^77  1 

4,4H4  ■ 

4.117 

Nrw  York 

44.I1'I 

IJt.lU 

North  CI.irolin.1 

«.7'r>  1 

••.«i4l 

North  Dakota 

HU"i  1 

1 

<iK<i  ! 

j 

Ohio 

17.^.711  ; 

2^211  ' 

Okl.ilioni.t 

2.2nM 

7, HI".  1 

K,nu7 

Ort^oii 

'Moi ; 

2.  MM 

n ,4U7  1 

II. M7 

Pennsylvania 

2M  '>7  j 

4.  ! 

27.V*»i» 

4«i,nj7 

Rhmlr  IslantI 

t.inn 

i 

«M4  1 

<,"i74 

4.mH 

South  Ctarolina 

<»7ii 

2,*>Vi 

t.iiit 

^Otlln  IftlKOi.t 

.'^ .  P 

1  .H2I 

Trnnctofo 

1  /LV> 

•I.  I'M 

Trx.is 

«:  1  « ■!  /  ■  > 

•.19  .  1  ■  >  f 

Itah 

U7 

I  .102 

4.<iP» 

r).<>*>i 

Vermont 

:WI7 

2U 

I.II4 

Virginia 

<..l"»l 

2.<)«jc» 

n.l.M 

i4.4r> 

Wafihinf^ton 

4.71'. 

4.IUt 

a.  Hit 

i».i:u 

Wrst  Viff^inia 

LM02 

I.IHO 

:i.2tt2 

:i.24:i 

Wisconsin 

'»  H7 

r>.2Hi 

14.226 

Wyoniini? 

'Mtt 

t*,S.  Srrvirr  Schools 

0 

1  .H24 

1.824 

A 

Oittlyini^  aro;is 

1  1.412 

2'>«i 

1 

\jm 

:».2.'»;l 
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Table  l>-2.«^K«sidencc  and  midration  of  college  students,  by  level  of 
aitendaAce:  Fall  l%8-<:ontinued 


l-'ir»t*pn*fr!isictnal  sttudrnu 


Puhlii  iustttiiiitm'i  in  Sf.nc 


rrtnaimnt;  (Hi   i  inniiuratitm  (I-  )  ! 


Rr\i(|fnt4 
I  attrmlmic  mllcKe 
amx^hrrr  I  A) 


- .  .   

(\:\\ 

(Hi 

1  (i:*) 

'   — 

(HO 

 . 

Ac;c;Rrc;ATr  i\s. 

M.197 

11. Hal 

i 

irii.oiw 

r.>  '17 J. 

1  1  •  /Ml 

1          t>4.  Hi.l 

\ 

ia2.f»riri 

At  U 

1  .fW.* 

.I.M 

1 . 44<) 

2,047 

0 

71 

Ari/oti.i 

:.2i» 

HH 

1.002 

Ark.ins.i:; 

71 

(192 

1.041 

C  !jlifi»riii.i 

1 

747 

(l.(^^• 

i:i,?>:i(i 

C  .iiior.if  HI 

al.S 

21»i 

1,420 

(UmiicH'tictit 

l«l 

2.370 

(1 

(1 

2m 

District  of  (toltiinhia 

(1 

i} 

?m 

Floriii.i 

1 .2<12 

71 

1.27< 

;i.74H 

7.M 

H'Vl 

2.152 

Il;iw;iii 

II 

•* 

:il4 

Id.ihd 

71 

Km; 

Illinois 

2.7.V2 

ir.:» 

2.<wn 

10.77R 

Indi.in.t 

2.4Hli 

27(1 

2. 7.% 

:<.721 

Iowa 

1 

411 

1.710 

2.  MO 

Kansas 

7.H> 

120 

1 .517 

Kentucky 

1.4:w 

im 

2.(M7 

2.104 

I.otnsian.1 

1 .2nH 

«i7 

1 .275 

:).1H0 

Maine 

82 

:m 

12(1 

402 

Mar\'lancl 

1.170 

:U4 

1.4R4 

.1.B23 

Massachusetts 

0 

(1 

5.238 

Michii^an 

4.7liM 

1.410 

♦>.17o 

7.720 

Minnesota 

1  .r»24 

27li 

1.80() 

1.276 

Mississippi 

ri7i 

r»4 

1.IR2 

MUsoun 

1.147 

4'»7 

l.ri44 

2.001 

Montana 

398 

Nebr;iska 

WiO 

1.070 

l.fiOB 

Nevada 

0 

0 

0 

234 

New  Hampshire 

0 

0 

315 
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Table  D-J.— Residence  and  migration  of  collefte  students*  by  level  of 
attendance:  Fall  1968— Continued 


fir*  t*pmrr««Kinal  Mudrnt^ 
riilitit-  in^iii  itioti%  in  Siatr 


Stair  rr!»MlrntH 
rrm«iininK  (H> 


i 


Nrw  JtTsry 
Nrw  Mexico 
Nfw  York 
North  Ctarolifia 
North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Or«n(oii 
IVnnsylvanIa 
Rhcnlr  Ittland 

South  Ctamltna 
South  Dakota 
Tennctwee 
Trxiu 
Vtah 

Vermont 

Wastiinii^ton 
West  Virp^inia 
Wiflconsin 

Wyoming 

U.S,  Ser\ice  Srhools 
Outlyini^  nre;is 


2\7 
2.LM0 
H.VI 
I5r> 

7l;i 

2.227 
O 

77r> 
14ft 
1 .02<i 
:i.78H 
440 

fiO 

HBl 

1.176 

20;i 
0 
823 


mniiitr4ii<m  (F) 
(14) 

228 
fil 
14«» 
217 
73 

Hll 
2(»4 
243 
MO 
0 

97 
B3 
403 
475 
144 

171 

703 

ior> 

21a 
I'lB 
0 
fiO 


Total  (B+F) 


(1.1) 


1 .037 
27H 
2.3% 
1 .07ti 
22H 

3.910 
!»77 
010 

2.857 
U 

872 
231 
1.519 
4.2<il 

503 

231 
l.<mG 
1 . 185 

817 
1.391 

449 

0 

883 


RrMilrnts 
attpndins  ■  iillrf^ 
M>Hl>riT  (A) 


(III) 


6.231 
517 
IK. 423 

2.381 
489 

9.561 
2.047 
1.542 
8.732 
406 

1.385 
.504 
1.991 
7.067 
857 

213 
2.853 
2.3(10 
1.004 
3.172 

413 


1.245 
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Table  D*2«— Reddeitce  and  mlftration  of  college  students,  by  level  of 
attendance:  Fall  1968— Continued 


Fint-Umr  un<{rr« 

lttt{li  M-hmil 

tfrailuatr  rmi* 

ilmt.H  of  Stair 

k*r.i<lM,itr*( 

n*iii.iiiiiii(t  III 

|*lt;7 

aiit  t%a  privatr 

imtiliiiMNUt  ill 

..  .  _ 

...  .  

(IM 

.... 

Ar.<;RF.c;ATF.  l.s. 

252.572 

»H9  :m  ,a  I  r.N  ana  li.l*. 

24i».H(»2 

Al<ih«iiii*i 

4.1 . 7'f  1 

2.M22 

174 

Ari/on.i 

21  .<r»4 

170 

ArKttiH.tH 

2"!.  274 

2.122 

Ct.iliforni.i 

l:i.<M»2 

C'olor.iilo 

2:1. 'fB'* 

704 

CtiHinrrtictit 

an .  *I74 

5.0I7 

7.121 

57i 

nUitrict  of  C:i»lutitbia 

ei.H22 

ii>l2 

Floriila 

*>7.2I4 

4.05:i 

.  470 

\ .  .\M 

ll.iWiiii 

1 1 .2.»l 

711) 

Idaho 

ii.7r><i 

1.448 

Illinois 

l:J«l.2r>:l 

I5.n|ei 

Indiana 

7i>.0.vl 

5 .  "170 

liiwa 

4a.H7l 

5 . .  »27 

Kansasi 

.i.i.frM 

2.H2I 

Kentucky 

4<>.:t2<t 

;i.42l 

lx>uistana 

47.WI7 

I.5.W 

Main^ 

1. 1.014 

803 

Maryland 

48. Ml? 

2,531 

Nfassarhtiitctts 

7ii .  r>:to 

21 .5Hi 

Michigan 

l2<i..VlH 

8.114 

Minnrfiota 

4.483 

Mississippi 

2<l.22ri 

2.110 

Mif^nuri 

.'»9.ft'll 

4.388 

Montana 

n.(V42 

4W 

Nebr^iska 

22.871 

1.512 

Nrvada 

5,053 

0 

New  llainpsh!rr 

I0.a8f> 
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Table  D- J.— Residence  and  miHration  of  cnllefte  students,  by  level  of 
attendance:  Pall  1968— Continued 


Ilinh  ^rhimf 

l-'irm-timr  umtrr* 
Krai|ii4ir  rr»i. 

.iitf'iitl  t*ii\ .Mr 
iii«iittiti«ins  in 
htiiiir  SUlr  (C) 

<IT)  j 

MS) 

New  Mi'xic<i 
New  York 
North  C:arolin;i 
North  D.ikotii 

I0.7t4i 

:W,«*7"> 
7,W»4 
ifil 

Ohio 

Okl.ihoiti.i 
Orrgon 
Pennsylvania 
Rho<le  lsl;in<l 

:r>.44r> 

w  .ow 

I7l.27r» 
11.  IBM 

11,017 
2/>7fi 
1 .74:* 

21.'iW» 
2.114 

South  C^iroliai 
5;outh  Dakot.i 
Tennewec 
Tex.w 
rtah 

VI  ml 
4H.V22 
i:VM<r2 
lU.'W 

4,:w7 

1  .<Ni2 
4.:ur> 
ll.:u:i 
1.5:14 

Vermont 
Vim^inia 
Wiishini^on 
West  Vir^nia 
Wisconsin 

7.^iH 
r>7.7*«) 

7l!47:» 

riR4 

4,2B7 
2.4<H 

1  .r>fi4 

3.:^22 

Wyomini^ 

0 

Service  Schools 

NA 

0 

Outlying  Areas  of  the  U.S. 

r>.7io 

of  Health.  Ediiraf  MW,  and  Wrifafe,  OftK^  of  Muration.  U.S.  Gmemmcnt  Printing  OIRce,  WailOaglon,  D.C^ 
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